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PREFACE 


Church-state relations, particularly in the field of public education, 
were widely discussed in Jewish as well as non-Jewish circles and 
were a subject of study by Jewish national and local communal 
agencies during the past year. In recognition of the lively interest in 
this subject, the editors believed it timely to present, in this volume, 
an examination of this question in the light of American history and 
legal precedent down to the contemporary period. The editors were 
fortunate in securing for this assignment the services of Dr. Nathan 
Schachner, author of several historical works, including biographies 
of Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, the latter widely acclaimed 
as one of the outstanding books of its class published in 1946. The 
editors believe that Dr. Schachner’s article will contribute to a better 
understanding of this perplexing problem. It may be well to add that 
the author’s conclusions are his own and do not necessarily represent 
those of the editors, or the organizations sponsoring the AMERICAN 
Jewisu YEAR Book. 

Of the remaining five special articles, four are biographical sketches 
of distinguished American Jews who passed away during the year. 
Three of them,—Morris Raphael Cohen, philosopher and teacher; 
Sidney Hillman, labor leader; and Emanuel Libman, physician,— 
achieved national and even international renown in their chosen 
professions and made notable contributions to the fields of philosophic 
thought and scholarship, labor relations, and medical science which 
have immeasurably enriched American life. The fourth, Henry 
Monsky, a leading lawyer and highly useful citizen, chose, in the last 
years of his life, to devote much of his considerable talent and energy 
to Jewish communal problems, and quickly became one of the 
recognized leaders of the Jewish community. 

The unique careers and contributions of these men are interestingly 
described by writers who are eminently fitted to deal with their sub- 
jects, namely, Dr. Milton R. Konvitz, associate professor and director 
of research in the School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, and a profound student of law and philosophy; A. H. 
Raskin, labor correspondent of The New York Times; Dr. George 
Baehr, distinguished physician and president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine; and Henry W. Levy, director of publicity of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and seasoned 
observer of Jewish communal affairs. 
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The final special article deals with the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
one of the great American institutions for the training of rabbis and 
Jewish scholars, founded by Dr. Stephen S. Wise a quarter of a 
century ago. This article was contributed by Rabbi I. Edward Kiev 
and Dr. John J. Tepfer, librarian and professor of Jewish history, 
respectively, at the Institute. 


The Review of the Year again represents the largest single section 
of the Year Book. In it the editors have sought to present reviews 
of the important activities of, as well as the significant events affect- 
ing, Jewish communities of the United States and other parts of the 
world, many of which are in the process of recovery from war 
and from the cruel Nazi campaign of extermination. It has been 
possible to secure for this volume reports from competent observers 
in many more countries than ever before. In addition to the on-the- 
spot reports from Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and Pales- 
tine, published in volume 48 and previous issues, articles have this 
year been secured from the following countries and areas: Sweden, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, France, Switzerland, Italy, North Africa, 
the Middle East, the Far East, Australia and the Jewish Displaced 
Persons in Germany and Austria. The articles on the countries of 
Latin America, Germany, Austria, and Eastern and Southern Europe 
were prepared by American authorities, as it was not possible to 
secure first-hand reports from those areas. 


The present volume again gives special coverage to the problem of 
Palestine. In addition to the usual article dealing specifically with 
the Palestine Jewish community, we present another, summarizing 
the international political aspects of the Palestine problem. This 
article includes a summary of the hearings before the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine as well as of the conclusions of the 
committee, which were made public on September 1, just as this 
volume was going to press. The local events affecting Palestine are 
discussed in the articles on the various countries. The International 
section of the Review includes a number of other special summaries, 


particularly one on the Jewish DP’s and another on the possible 
areas of Jewish immigration. 


In a Review of the Year consisting of some 37 separate articles, 
each devoted to one topic or one country, it is extremely difficult to 
obtain an integrated view of the Jewish scene the world over. The 
editors have therefore invited Dr. Salo W. Baron, Professor of Jewish 
History at Columbia University, to contribute an introduction to the 


Review which would give readers a summary in brief Compass: of the 
year’s developments in Jewish life. 
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The Supplements to the Review of the Year were again prepared 
by Mrs. Rose G. Stein, who compiled the lists of special events; and 
Miss Iva Cohen, who compiled the annual American Jewish Bibli- 
ography. 

In the present volume the reference features have been somewhat 
expanded. The number of directories and lists have this year been 
increased to four compared to the single directory in volume 48. 
These consist of directories of Jewish national organizations, local 
federations, welfare funds and community councils, Jewish periodi- 
cals, and a list of Jews in American public service, past and present. 
For the first time, the directories: of national organizations and 
periodicals include information on Latin American countries, com- 
pleting the coverage of the western hemisphere in these particulars. 
The calendars, prepared by Dr. Julius H. Greenstone, are this year 
placed in the back of the volume with the other reference features. 
The statistical section includes up-to-date estimates of the European 
Jewish population, prepared by the Joint Distribution Committee, 
and revised figures on the Palestine Jewish community, based on 
Jewish Agency and Palestine Government sources. Unfortunately, 
up-to-date population data on the United States do not exist but the 
editors have included, for historical purposes only, several tables of 
estimates of the Jewish population compiled in 1937 by the Jewish 
Statistical Bureau. 

The editors desire to record their grateful appreciation of the 
cooperation of all those who contributed to this volume, many of 
whom interrupted already crowded professional schedules, on short 
notice, to do so. We are especially glad to welcome the new contrib- 
utors from overseas and to express the hope that their work for this 
issue will be the beginning of a long and mutually agreeable 
association. 

The editors gratefully acknowledge valued assistance of Maurice 
Basseches and Maurice Spector. The former edited the special 
articles and directories and suggested changes in the typography and 
layout which it is believed have improved the appearance of the 
present volume over its predecessors. Mr. Spector edited the sections 
of the Review of the Year and performed other useful and necessary 
editorial services. 

Thanks are due also to the following persons who gave research 
assistance or editorial service and advice: Maurice J. Goldbloom, 
Rabbi Arthur J. S. Rosenbaum, Diana Bernstein, George J. Hexter 
and Harry J. Alderman 

The editors wish again to express to Mr. Maurice Jacobs, executive 
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vice-president of the Jewish Publication Society, their grateful 
appreciation of his wholehearted cooperation, especially in connec- 
tion with typographical improvements, and for his helpful suggestions 
and advice. 

As will be seen from the title page, Mr. Morris Fine has been 
deservedly promoted to the position of a co-editor of the YEAR Boor. 
Mr. Fine’s association with the publication began in connection with 
volume 40; he was assistant editor of volumes 44 and 45, was absent 
on war service during the preparation of volumes 46 and 47, and 
served as associate editor of volume 48. The writer heartily welcomes 
Mr. Fine as a co-worker and expresses the hope that his association 
with this publication will be a long and satisfying one. 


Harry SCHNEIDERMAN 
August 31, 1947 
New York, N. Y. 
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PART ONE 


Special Articles 





CHURCH, STATE.AND EDUCATION——. 





By Nathan Schachner— 


THE COMPLETE SEPARATION of Church and State is rightly 
considered by most Americans as one of the fundamental 
bases of American democracy. Federal and state constitutions 
set forth the principle in vigorous language. The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States declares em- 
phatically that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.”” The pertinent provisions in the constitutions of the 
several states are equally emphatic. Typical is the phraseology 
employed in Article II, Section 24 of the Constitution of 
Arkansas: 


All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences; no man can, of right, be compelled to attend, 
erect or support any place of worship; or to maintain any 
ministry against his consent. No human authority can, in 
any case or manner whatsoever, control or interfere with 
the right of conscience; and no preference shall ever be 
given, by law, to any religious establishment, denomination 
or mode of worship above any other. 


But though the general principle is thus acknowledged, its 
practical interpretation in specific cases has not been attended 
with any degree of certainty. More particularly has this been 
true in recent years and especially in the field of education. 
It has therefore been deemed advisable to trace historically 
the doctrine of the separation of Church and State as it 
developed in the United States, and to give some account of 
its present status. 

u 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


It must be recognized at the very outset that the principle 
under consideration is a comparatively recent development; 
that it came into existence as a novel and revolutionary idea 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century; that it was 
conceived in struggle and bore full flower and fruit only in 
the United States. For this too there is historical justification. 


Early History 


In antiquity religion was always considered as a function 
of the State. In Judaea it was the State. In Egypt the hier- 
archy of the priests was a formal adjunct of the government 
and in turn exercised a potent, if not dominating influence 
on that government. In Greece, where religion was never 
formalized and there was no priestly organization, each city- 
state nevertheless had its own religious rites, customs and 
festivals directly under its control. One of the major charges 
on which Socrates was convicted was that he undermined the 
religious beliefs of the Athenians, and the primary accusation 
against his pupil, Alcibiades, was that he had committed 
sacrilege against the tutelary figures emblematic of the State 
religion. Even in Rome, where the State viewed the diverse 
religions of its subject peoples with a remarkably tolerant eye, 
there was an official order of priests which presided over 
official rites; during the Empire, moreover, the rendering of 
honors to the deified Emperor was made obligatory. 

The early Christians, in fact, were not persecuted because 
they were a separate sect. Rome swarmed with a multitude 
of sects. But the Christians—and the Jews—could not and 
would not, because of their unique faith, perform that casual 
gesture of obeisance to the statue of the divine Caesar. The 
refusal was considered as an act of treason against the State. 

When, in turn, Christianity became the official religion of 
Rome by an edict of Constantine, the elder Roman faith and 
all other sects were similarly subjected to persecution and 
eventual extermination. As long as the Empire existed, the 
established Church was subsidiary to the State; with the 
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dissolution of the Empire, the Church achieved an equal status 
and, later on, a predominating role. The history of the Middle 
Ages is largely the history of a thousand-year struggle for 
supremacy between Church and State, with the fortunes of 
the contestants shifting from year to year and century to 
century. 

Only with the coming of the Reformation and the advent 
of Wycliffe, Huss and Luther did the first faint suspicion arise 
that religion was a private relation with one’s God and not 
the proper affair of organized Church or State. But the 
suspicion was premature. If Luther was willing to dispense 
with Church omnipotence, he was not willing to dispense 
with the State for its protection and support; and Calvin 
sought once again to bring the pair into mystic, indissoluble 
union. In England, too, where there had been a prior 
Reformation, the Pope might have been rejected, but the 
King promptly took his place as Protector and Defender of 


the Faith. 


American Colonies—Settlements 


It was inevitable, therefore, that the first colonists in 
America brought with them these accustomed attitudes toward 
the relation of Church and Government. The institutions 
and beliefs to which they had subscribed at home were trans- 
planted with only minor modifications to the new world. 
The settlers in Virginia and the Carolinas were commu- 
nicants of the Church of England and that Church therefore 
became the legal establishment; in New England they were 
chiefly Calvinist and the frame of government reflected the 
dour theocratic dogmas of the founder. Pennsylvania was 
settled under Quaker auspices and Maryland under Catholic; 
New York, originally Dutch and hence traditionally liberal 
in matters of religion, after its occupation by the English 
received a truly conglomerate mixture of races and religions. 

The second wave of immigration into all the colonies— 
with the possible exception of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut—-was even more conglomerate. Scotch-Irish, Palat- 
inate German, French Huguenots, Dutch, Swedes, English, 
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Portuguese—of almost every religious faith—Anglican, Pres- 
byterian, Catholic, Lutheran, Quaker, Huguenot, Calvinist, 
Jewish—made up the influx of those who sought freedom of — 
opportunity and religious liberty for themselves. 

It was this enforced thrusting together of many races and 
religions into the vast expanses of America that was ultimately 
to accentuate the necessity of a separation of Church and State. 
Any other arrangement would have led to a violent disruption 
of the structure of the State itself. 

In the first settlements, however, no such considerations 
intruded themselves upon the colonists. The founders of 
Massachusetts Bay were Puritans, in a sense Calvinists. They 
had quit their native England because they disavowed the 
established Church of England and were in turn disavowed. 
It would seem logical, then, that having fled the tyranny of 
an establishment in which they disbelieved, they would have 
yielded to others that freedom in matters of religious belief 
they themselves had claimed. But logic has never been a 
dominant factor in human relations. The Puritans organized 
what was in effect a theocratic state on ancient lines and drove 
violently from their midst those who dissented from their 
particular establishment. Quakers were whipped, expelled 
and threatened with death if they ever returned; Roger 
Williams was summarily sent into the wilderness because of 
his liberal religious tenets. It was not until the charter of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony was revoked and that province 
had become a royal appendage that members of other faiths 
were permitted even to set foot on the sacred soil. 

Connecticut and New Hampshire, as offspring of Massa- 
chusetts, followed the parent pattern. Rhode Island, however, 
founded by the exile, Roger Williams, first produced the novel 
experiment on American soil—a colony where religion was a 
matter of a man’s conscience and not an affair of the State. 
“All men of whatever nation are welcome here,” declared 
Williams, “‘be they papists or protestants, Jews or Turks.” 

The original colonists in Virginia were Church of England 
men and naturally imported that establishment with them. 
They tolerated no dissent and pronounced severe penalties for 
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non-conformity. A similar situation existed in the Carolinas, 
with the significant difference, however, that private religious 
variations might be entertained if they did not lead to breaches 
of the civil peace. This relative tolerance ended abruptly 
when North Carolina in 1701 and South Carolina in 1704 
officially established the Church of England. A few years later 
the dissenters, chiefly Baptists and Presbyterians who had 
peopled the western frontier, rebelled against the compulsory 
support of an establishment in which they disbelieved, and 
in 1711 North Carolina was forced to call on her sister colony 
of Virginia for troops to put down the recalcitrant dissenters. 

Maryland had been settled originally by Catholics and had 
granted equal rights to all Christians; but a steady influx of 
Anglicans into the colony reversed the balance and by 1654 
the newcomers, now in the majority, set up the Church of 
England and barred the “popish religion commonly known 
by the name of the Roman Catholic religion.” 

Georgia, founded as a refuge for the poor and the oppressed, 
was comparatively liberal. It made no invidious distinctions 
among the various Protestant sects, but ‘“‘papists”” were subject 
to the usual disabilities. As for Jews, in all of the above colonies 
with the single exception of Rhode Island, though permitted 
entrance, they had no political status. 

A different situation obtained in the so-called ‘‘middle”’ 
colonies of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Here 
the particular circumstances of their founding and the poly- 
glot nature of their inhabitants did not permit the establish- 
ment of any one church to take root and flourish. All through 
the colonial period they were havens of liberty in religious 


matters. 

The pre-Revolutionary period was not static. As the tide of 
immigration increased and a heterogeneous group of peoples 
and religious beliefs pushed into the interstices of the original 
colonies, it became more and more difficult for the established 
churches to maintain their monopoly on the public funds. 
The dissenting faiths demanded either parity for themselves or 
disestablishment. A new force was also making itself felt. The 
temper of the eighteenth century was decidedly rationalistic 
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and anti-clerical. The philosophical ideas of the English 
and French deists were gradually making themselves felt on 
the distant American shores, and the intellectual leaders of 
each colony began to view with a critical eye the claims of 
particular churches to a monopoly of the truth. 

With the sharpening of the conflict between the colonies 
and Great Britain, moreover, the Anglican church became 
more and more identified with the repressive measures of the 
mother country and received thereby its share of the popular 
opprobrium. It became a matter of hot resentment that the 
tax-supported church should ostentatiously take sides against 
the people who paid those taxes. 


American Colonies—Revolution 


The ground was therefore prepared when the rebellion 
entered its shooting phase. Thomas Jefferson molded electric 
phrases into the Declaration of Independence: ‘“‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

But Virginia, Jefferson’s home state, had already anticipated 
him. On June 12, 1776 the House of Delegates promulgated 
a Bill of Rights which included’a ringing declaration on 
religious liberty: ‘‘That religion, or the duty which we owe to 
our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence; and 
therefore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of conscience..... H 

Yet the Bill of Rights did not dislodge the Anglican church 
as the official establishment of Virginia. Jefferson, Madison, 
George Mason and other revolutionary worthies pressed for 
complete divorcement of Church and State. Other equally 
revolutionary notables were reluctant to go the entire way with 
them. Even the dissenting churches opposed that ultimate 
step. They were willing enough to bring down the Anglican 
establishment from its high estate, but not to dispense with the 
principle of state support of churches. The dissenters merely 
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demanded that they be given an equal share. Such men as 
George Washington and Patrick Henry agreed with their 
position. 

The struggle was long and bitter, and Jefferson later char- 
acterized it as “‘the severest contest in which I have ever been 
engaged.” It took place in several stages. With the aid of the 
dissenters, the liberal cohorts succeeded in 1777 in repealing 
the statute requiring attendance and support by non-com- 
municants of the Anglican church. In 1779 that church was 
disestablished as the sole official one. This left the various 
churches still in the position of having certain rights which 
the state might enforce. 

The final phase of the struggle was the longest and most 
difficult—the complete separation of Church and State. Here 
Jefferson and Madison lost their former allies—the dissenting 
churches. Having achieved their objective in toppling the 
Anglican establishment, these now demanded that all Chris- 
tian churches be considered as equal in the eyes of the State 
and entitled to support by public taxation. 

But the liberals pressed forward to the ultimate goal. Years 
of debate ensued. Session after session the bill of divorcement 

_was defeated and offered again. By December, 1785 it passed 
the House; in January, 1786 it cleared the Senate. The 
Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty had become law—the 
most thoroughgoing pronouncement on the separation of 
Church and State ever enunciated: 


I. Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind free; that 
all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments or 
burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure 
from the plan of the Holy author of our religion..... that 
to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical; that even the forcing him to support this or that 
teacher of his own religious persuasion, is depriving him 
of the comfortable liberty of giving his contributions to the 
particular pastor whose morals he would make his pat- 


tern..... 
II. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, that no man 
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shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, 
nor shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions 
or belief; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinion in matters of religion, 
and that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or 
affect their civil capacities. 


But before the great battle was won in Virginia, other states 
had already quietly but none the less effectively put the prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church and State into their own laws. 
North Carolina and Maryland voted disestablishment in 1776; 
South Carolina followed suit in 1778. Vermont, newly 
erected, placed a permanent ban in its constitution. 


The struggle in Massachusetts, stronghold of the Puritan 
conception, was not as successful. Its Bill of Rights, as finally 
approved in 1780, while granting unrestricted freedom of 
worship to the individual and offering the equal protection 
of the laws to all Christian denominations, nevertheless main- 
tained that the Protestant religion was the public concern of 
the State: 


As the happiness of a people and the good order and preser- 
vation of civil government essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality, and as these cannot be generally 
diffused through a community but by the institution of the 
public worship of God and of public instructions, in piety, 
religion, and morality ....the legislature shall from time 
to time authorize and require, the several towns... .and 
other bodies-politic or religious societies, to make suitable 
provision, at their own expense, for the institution of the 
public worship of God and the support and maintenance of 
public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality .. . 
And the people of this commonwealth . . . . do invest their legislature 
with authority to enjoin upon all the subjects an attendance upon the 
instructions of the public teachers aforesaid. (Italics added.) 


The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 definitively provided 
for the separation of Church and State, though still requiring 
a form of religious test for the holding of public office. New 
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York followed suit in 1777, in spite of attempts to exclude 
members of the Roman Catholic faith, and proved itself more 
radical than Pennsylvania by dispensing altogether with 
religious qualifications for office. 

By 1787, the year of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, the situation in the several states was as follows: 
some form of establishment and a compulsory religious tax 
still held good in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Maryland. All states required some sort of religious 
qualification for public office with the exception of four— 
New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Virginia. In these, 
Jews were permitted to hold office. The Catholics were 
given a wider scope for their talents—in addition to these 
four states, they could hold office in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland and to a limited extent in 
Connecticut. 


Constitutional Period 


Thus, by the time a frame of government for the nation 
as a whole came under consideration, the moot question of 
the separation of Church and State had already been thor- 
oughly aired in public discussions and a large measure of 
success achieved in the component states. 

Nevertheless, the Constitution of the United States as it 
came out of the deliberations of the Convention contained 
only one pertinent provision: ‘‘No religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States.”” The omission, however, was promptly 
remedied by the First Amendment and thereafter, as far as 
the Federal Government was concerned, no power inhered 
in it to grant official recognition to any church, to support it 
in any way through public funds, or to make the matter of a 
citizen’s religion the subject of disability or advantage. No 
more complete separation of Church and State could possibly 
be envisaged. 

It must be remembered, however, that such prohibitions 
applied only in the field of Federal relations. The Constitution 
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was silent as to the individual states and, being silent, left 
to them sovereign powers to control as they saw fit the prob- 
lems of church and religion within their own borders; at 
least until the enactment of the Fourteenth Amendment as 
later interpreted by the courts. An attempt had indeed been 
made by Virginia to incorporate a similar prohibition against 
the states in the Federal Bill of Rights, but it failed of accept- 
ance in the Senate, though it passed the House. The original 
thirteen states were jealous of their sovereignties, even though 
many of them had already legislated the prohibitions into 
their own constitutions. 


But in the one area where Congress had power to pind 
the great Northwest Territory which had been relinquished 
to the jurisdiction of the United States by the various claimant 
states—it acted with diligence and dispatch. On July 13, 1787 
the Northwest Ordinance became law. Article I was of 
far-reaching importance: ‘‘No person, demeaning himself in 
a peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever be molested on 
account of his mode of worship or religious sentiments, in the 
said territory.” 


By this ordinance and later enabling acts covering other 
territories safeguards were taken against any state thereafter 
admitted to the Union interfering with the religious beliefs 
of its citizens. 


Such were the political aspects of the long struggle for 
religious liberty and for the separation of Church and State 
which ended with the formation of the United States. It is 
true that not in all instances was the separation complete, 
nor all disabilities removed; but a sufficient start had been 
made and, during the nineteenth century, the laggard states 
gradually conformed to the prevailing principle. Only New 
Hampshire has still retained a provision dating from 1784 
which authorizes the employment by its towns and parishes 
of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality. 
Yet even here it is specifically provided that no person of 
one sect or denomination can be compelled to support the 
teacher or teachers of another. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


In the field of education, however, progress was consid- 
erably slower. From the period of the Dark Ages on, education 
in western Europe had been regarded as the peculiar province 
of the Church. The earliest schools were adjuncts of monas- 
teries and the monks were the teachers. When the universities 
came into existence during the twelfth century, it was the 
Pope chiefly who granted the charter and the local Bishop 
who had jurisdiction. Teacher and student alike were re- 
garded as clericus and wore the distinguishing tonsure. 

_ Even the Reformation did not change the clerical pattern of 

education. Quite the contrary. The essential tenet of Protes- 
tantism. was that each man read the Bible for himself and 
know its contents thoroughly. The ability to read the Sacred 
Word was therefore the szne qua non of education. And who 
could teach it better than a schoolmaster who had_ taken 


orders? 


Colonial Concepts 


The very first school law in the American colonies empha- 
sized this concept of education. In 1642 Massachusetts insti- 
tuted local school boards with power to “‘take account from 
time to time of all parents and masters, and of their children, 
concerning their calling and implyment of their children, 
especially of their ability to read G understand the principles of 
religion & the capitall lawes of this country.” (Italics added.) 

In 1647 Massachusetts was even more specific. In quaintly 
worded language it was decreed that “it being one chiefe 
proiect of ye ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men from the 
knowledge of ye Scriptures, as in formr times by keeping ym 
in an unknowne tongue, so in these lattr times by perswading 
from ye use of tongues, yt so at least ye true sence & meaning 
of ye originall might be clouded by false glosses of saint seeming 
deceivers, yt learning may not be buried in ye grave of o[u]r 
fathrs in ye church and commonwealth... ..,’? each township 
of more than fifty householders must appoint a schoolmaster 
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to teach the children to read and write, and’set up a grammar 
school if the number of householders reached one hundred. 

What is historically significant in these two laws is not so 
much that the state was directly concerned in religious 
instruction for its citizens, but that it made education per se 
a matter of public interest and support. Here are the germs 
of the public school system; the tie-up with religion could 
be—and eventually was—eliminated. 

These laws became the basis for similar legislation in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire where the same creed was 
dominant. But in Pennsylvania, where there existed a diversity 
of creeds, it was not expedient for the state to interfere in the 
processes of education. Religious instruction was indeed 
recognized as an integral element in schooling, but in a hetero- 
geneous group it could not safely be decided what particular 
brand ought to be taught. Education was therefore left to the 
several denominations, which set up parochial schools with 
subsidies from the faithful. 

In Virginia and most of the other colonies, the procedure 
of England was generally followed: to wit, that education was 
a private affair and public education a matter of charity for 
the orphans and children of the poor only. But even these 
charity schools were operated by the Church, though the State 
might be called on for assistance in their support. 

Higher education was similarly in the tradition of the 
English universities. @€harters might be granted by the State, 
but management and courses of instruction were the concern 
of the Church. Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, the College 
of New-Jersey (Princeton) and King’s (Columbia) were orig- 
inally considered as seminaries for the training of learned 
ministers. 


Secularizing Influences 


These schools, however, and the colleges in particular, were 
not immune from the gradual secularization that shifted 
interests in the colonies during the eighteenth century and 
became greatly accelerated with the coming of the Revolution. 
Curricula changed, more liberal subjects were included, and 
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religious instruction was diluted to a few courses in ethics and 
moral philosophy. Fewer and fewer graduates entered the 
ministry. And, immediately following the Revolution, Jeffer- 
son and Madison radically reformed the curriculum of William 
and Mary in the direction of secular subjects. The process 
was completed in 1825, when Jefferson founded the University 
of Virginia and made it wholly non-sectarian. 


The Constitution of the United States and the constitutions 
of the several states necessarily exercised a profound influence 
on the relations of Church and State in the field of education. 
While it is true that the Federal constitution does not make 
any mention of education or its control, the forthrightness of 
its severance in the matter of religion necessarily had reper- - 
cussions. More and more it began to be realized that educa- 
tion, on the lower levels at least, was primarily a public 
concern and should not be left entirely in the hands of the 
Church or any other private group. It was not contended that 
these should be driven from the field; it was contended that 
public schools should be erected which would be State- 
supported, free to all yet without the taint of charity, and 
non-sectarian in their teaching. 


Thomas Jefferson had first envisaged such a scheme in his 
Report of the Revisors to Virginia immediately following the 
Revolution; others took up the cudgels at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The fact that the Federal Government 
had boldly proclaimed in an official treaty with Tripoli as 
early as 1796 that ‘‘the government of the United States of 
of America is not in any sense founded on the Christian 
religion” gave a much needed impetus to those who would 
keep any form of religious instruction or control out of the 
proposed public schools. 

The chief proponent of the new system, aside from a group 
of enthusiastic reformers, was the politically conscious labor 
movement. From 1829 on, the workingmen’s groups demanded 
“free, equal, non-sectarian, republican” education for their 
children. The upsurge of Jacksonian democracy, the rapid 
growth of population in the West where the Ordinance of 
1787 had insisted ‘“‘that schools and the means of education 
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should forever be encouraged,” the fear of Protestant groups 
that the new influx of Irish Catholics, if left to their own 
Catholic charity schools, would remain under “‘papal domina- 
tion,” all added weight to the movement for free, tax-sup- 

ported public schools. De Witt Clinton in New York, ‘Thad- 
es Stevens in Pennsylvania, Henry Barnard in Connecticut 
and Horace Mann in Massachusetts, were some of the promi- 
nent statesmen and educators who spearheaded the movement. 
Significant of the shift in sentiment is the language of the 
Massachusetts High School Law of 1827. No longer, as in 
1647, is there any mention of Satan, ‘“‘ye ould deluder,” or of 
necessary knowledge of the Scriptures; the emphasis is now 
placed on the wholly secular subjects of history, geometry, 
Latin, Greek, rhetoric and logic. 


| Religious Opposition 


The battle, nevertheless, was not an easy one. It centered 
chiefly on the public tax provisions rather than on the non- 
sectarian idea, though here, too, there was a certain amount 
of opposition. The Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey expressed 
alarm in 1845 that the “race of irreligious and infidel youth, 
such as may be expected to issue from public schools, deterio- 
rating more and more, with revolving years, will not be fit to 
sustain our free institutions.” Let the churches of every 
denomination set up their own schools, the Synod insisted, 
and then demand from the state that each citizen be granted 
the privilege, on payment of his education tax, to “signify to 
what denomination of Christians it shall be applied.” 

At all times, moreover, the Catholic Church opposed the 
entire concept of non-sectarian schools supported by public 
funds. From the earliest days it followed the path which was 
later to be definitively described by Pope Pius XI in 1929 in 
an Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education of Youth: 
“There can be no ideally perfect education which is not 
Christian [i. e., Catholic] education.” Education belongs to 
the Catholic Church, which has the whole of moral truth. A 
neutral school from which Catholicism is excluded is irreli- 
gious; and such schools should not be attended by Catholic 
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children except for sufficient reasons and with the approval of 
the bishop. ‘Neither can Catholics admit that other type of 
mixed school....in which the students are provided with 
separate religious instruction but receive other lessons in 
common with non-Catholic students.” All the material of 
education, as well as the teachers and textbooks, must be 
“regulated by the Christian spirit, under the direction and 
maternal supervision of the Church.” And, with a special eye 
toward conditions in the United States, the Encyclical con- 
cluded on a significant note: ‘‘And let no one say that in a 
nation where there are different religious beliefs, it is impos- 
sible to provide for public instruction otherwise than by neutral 
or mixed schools. In such a case it becomes the duty of the 
State, indeed it is the easier and more reasonable method of 
procedure, to leave free scope to the initiative of the Church: 
and the family while giving them such assistance as justice 
demands.” 


Secular Free Public Schools 


During the nineteenth century, however, neither of these 
Catholic or Protestant groups was sufficient to hold back the 
irresistible tide. In state after state the battle was pushed to 
victory, while Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, essentially 
religious men, were responsible for initiating legislation that 
removed all sectarian instruction and textbooks from the 
public schools they had helped father. It was felt that in 
communities of mixed denominational groups any other 
course, or the establishment of a particular sectary as the 
official one, would arouse a storm of protest from minority 
groups that would eventually destroy the entire edifice of 
public school education. 

The same considerations put an end to state support of 
denominational schools. What happened in New York was 
decisive. A grant of state funds in 1807 to the non-denomina- 
tional Public School Society was made available in 1820 to the 
use of the Bethel Baptist Church for a school for poor children. 
Even though the school was free to children of all faiths, so 
vigorous was the opposition that the New York City Council 
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in 1825 refused to renew the grant to the Baptists or any other 
religious society. 

In 1831, however, the Roman Catholic Benevolent Society 
asked the city for funds for its Orphan Asylum School, and 
received a grant. Promptly the Methodists made a similar 
request; but theirs was refused. In 1840 the Catholics, embold- 
ened by their earlier success, demanded that a part of the New 
York City general school fund be allotted to them for the 
erection and support of wholly Catholic schools. When the 
Council turned them down, they appealed to the State 
Legislature. Action on their appeal was deferred to 1842; in 
the meantime a rising clamor of protest from other denomina- 
tions made itself felt. The Legislature then cut the Gordian 
knot by creating a public school system supported wholly by 
public funds, and providing that thereafter no portion of 
school funds could be given to any school in which “any 
religious sectarian doctrine or tenet should be taught, incul- 
cated, or practiced.” 


In spite of the plain language of the act, the New York 
City Board of Education defiantly continued to use textbooks 
colored by Protestant dogma and the King James version of 
the New Testament in the schools. Both the Catholics and the 
Jews protested, .but were met with the response that this was 
a Protestant Christian country and the board was within its 
rights in using Protestant material. 

The controversy does not seem to have been brought into 
court, but evidently pressure was concentrated on the state 
legislature; for, in 1851, a new law forbade in express terms 
the use of sectarian books in the public schools. The board, 
still somewhat recalcitrant, now made the reading of the 
Scriptures optional with the local ward boards. By 1860, 
however, the objectionable material was wholly withdrawn 
and the dispute ended. 

By the eighteen-fifties the principle of non-sectarianism in 
educational as well as political areas had been firmly estab- 
lished in the American scene. It was taken for granted in 
exactly the same manner as a free press and the right to vote. 
Even such a bigoted movement as the Know-Nothing Party 
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incorporated in its platform for the campaign of 1856 a clause 
expressing “opposition to any union between Church and 
and State; no interference with religious faith or worship, and 
no test oaths for office... .” 

The Civil War brought no change; nor did the great 
industrial sweep of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In 1875 President Grant could say to enthusiastic applause: 


Let us all labor to add all needful guarantees for the security 
of free thought, free speech, a free press, pure morals, 
unfettered religious sentiments, and of equal rights and 
privileges to all men, irrespective of nationality, color, or 
religion. Encourage free schools and resolve that not one 
dollar appropriated for their support shall be appropriated 
to the support of any sectarian schools. Resolve that either 
the state or the nation, or both combined, shall support 
institutions of learning sufficient to afford to every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common 
school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheis- 
tical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to the family 
circle, the church, and the private school supported entirely 
by private contributions. Keep the church and state forever 
separate. 


That same year Senator James G. Blaine proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States which 
would prohibit to the separate states on an even more sweeping 
scale what was prohibited to the United States. It read as 
follows: 


No state shall make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no 
money raised by school taxation in any State, for the support 
of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, 
nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under 
the control of any religious sect; nor shall any money so 
raised, or lands so devoted, be divided between religious 
sects or denominations. 


The amendment passed the House by a huge majority of 
180 to 7; but it failed by a bare margin to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, the count standing 28 for and 
16 against. 
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Constitutional Provisions 


By this time, however, or within the next few decades, most 
of the states had incorporated in their own constitutions 
provisions which prohibited to themselves the very things 
which the Blaine amendment had proposed to prohibit by 
federal compulsion. The provisions of the California Consti- 
tution are perhaps more exhaustive than the average. Article 
I, Section 4 guarantees religious liberty. Article IV, Section 30 
forbids aid in any form whatsoever to “‘any religious sect, 
church, creed or sectarian purpose, or help to support or 
sustain any school, college, university, hospital, or other 
institution controlled by any religious creed, church, or 
sectarian denomination whatever..... ” As if the people of 
California were afraid that some loopholes might be found in 
the sweeping provisions of this article, they added another, 
Article IX, Section 8, which declares that 


no public money shall ever be appropriated for the support 
of any sectarian or denominational school, or any school 
not under the exclusive control of the officers of the public 
schools; nor shall any sectarian or denominational doctrine 
be taught, or instruction thereon be permitted, directly or 
indirectly, in any of the common schools of this State. 


While the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution is 
plainly a prohibition only against federal interference with 
religious liberties, it has since been adjudicated that the Four- 
teenth Amendment gives the Federal courts jurisdiction over 
state intrusions in the same realm. “‘No state shall... . deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.”? The Supreme Court of the United States has gradu- 
ally broadened its interpretation of this clause. In 1898, in the 
case of Allgeyer vs. Louisiana (165 U.S. Rep. 578) the Court 
interpreted the “liberty” described in the amendment to 
include not merely the absence of physical restraint but “‘the 
right of the citizen to be free in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties.” 


In 1923 in the case of Meyer vs. Nebraska (262 U.S. 390) 
the Court broadened it still further to include the citizen’s 
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right “to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience.” 

The trail-blazing case under the amendment, however, was 
decided in 1925 on an Oregon statute which required all 
parents to send their children to the public schools and in 
effect was aimed against the continued existence of full time 
Catholic parochial schools. The matter became a cause céldbre. 
When the State Supreme Court upheld the law, an appeal 
was taken to the United States Supreme Court. Though the 
statute was primarily aimed against Catholic schools, Louis 
Marshall, president of the American Jewish Committee and a 
prominent constitutional lawyer, voluntarily joined in the 
appeal (Pierce et al. vs. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510). 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, writing the unanimous decision of 
the Court that the offending statute was unconstitutional, 
practically quoted verbatim from Marshall’s brief to the effect 
that ‘“‘the child is not the mere creature of the State; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” 

Here, in express terms, it was decided that under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, no state had the power to interfere with 
the liberty of its citizens to provide whatever religious instruc- 
tion they wished for their children, even though it was coupled 
with their secular education. It was understood, of course, 
though not at issue in the instant case, that the state had the 
right to maintain standards on secular education to which 
parochial and private schools must conform. The importance 
of this decision rests not so much on the questions actually 
decided as on the broader ground that the Federal courts 
would accept jurisdiction in state matters involving religious 
liberties. 

The present constitutional provisions relating to the separa- 
tion of Church and State may be summarized as follows: 

The Federal Constitution forbids religious tests for office, 
the establishment of any church, and interference with freedom 
of worship. Nothing, however, is said specifically about the 
possible use of Federal funds for sectarian purposes, unless such 
a prohibition can be implied from the language of the First 
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Amendment. The bills currently introduced in Congress for 
Federal aid to education bring this particular issue sharply 
into focus. 

The situation in the states is much more complicated. 
Forty-eight states with forty-eight constitutions have neither 
uniformity nor unanimity. In addition, state judicial bodies 
have variously interpreted constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions even when the language is either exactly the same or 
similar in content. 

But some general conclusions can be made. Thirty-seven 
states specifically forbid any religious tests for holding public 
office, but eight do demand belief in a Supreme Being, and 
three a belief in a future state of rewards and punishments. 

All of the states expressly grant religious liberty and the right 
to worship in any peaceable manner; most forbid the estab- 
lishment of a church as well, while those which have no express 
prohibition imply it in the context. There never has been any 
difficulty along these lines. Where there has been general 
confusion, however, is in the relation on the one hand of 
religious instruction and the public schools and, on the other, 
of the State and sectarian schools. Since it is within these 
areas that the current controversy rages, they will be consid- 
ered separately and at length. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The problem of religious instruction in the public schools 
centers chiefly in the question of whether or not excerpts from 
the Bible, usually in the King James version, shall be read in 
the classroom or assembly. Outright sectarian instruction is 
universally considered as not appropriate in the curricula of 
_ the public schools, even though only twelve states have consti- 
tutional provisions against it. Nevada may be taken as typical 
of these: ‘‘No sectarian instruction shall be imparted or 
tolerated in any school or university that may be established 
under this Constitution.” (Article XII, Section 9.) 

But does a reading of the Bible constitute sectarian instruc- 
tion? The question has cropped up again and again in legis- 
lature, school and court. The multiplicity of statutes and 
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decisions is bewildering; they vary from state to state and 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

No state constitution forbids Bible reading by name; one 
state—Mississippi—specifically permits it: ‘“‘The rights hereby 
secured shall not be construed to... . exclude the Holy Bible 
from use in any public school of this State.’ But twelve states 
have passed laws requiring the reading of the Bible in the 
schools; five more have permissive legislation; while the read- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer or instruction in the Ten Command- 
ments is required or permitted in others. 

In some of the states in this group attempts have been made 
to throw safeguards around such readings. In eight states the 
reading must be without comment; in three, pupils may be 
excused from attendance at the request of their parents or 
guardians; and in two, on a similar request, pupils may be 
excused from personal participation in the reading. 

From the very beginning of the public school system 
protesting voices have been raised against inclusion of the 
Bible. The opposition has come from religious groups and 
freethinkers alike. Freethinkers maintain that the Bible, 
though a great literary classic, is a sectarian book—the 
fundamental base of the Judaic and Christian religions. But 
even among Jews and Christians objections have been raised. 
To the Jews the New Testament is a body of religious material 
to which they do not subscribe. And, though all Christians 
consider both the Old and the New Testaments as sacred 
volumes, there is a sharp clash of opinion as to which version 
is the proper one. The King James version is the authorized 
book of most Protestant sects, but the Catholics deny its 
validity and use the Douai translation instead. The Jews, on 
the other hand, consider both versions of the Old Testament 
as misleading and doctrinaire in a good many places and 
employ their own translations. Here then is a skein of con- 
fusion which the courts have been called on time and again 
to untangle. 

The first case in the country in which the issue was posed 
in the courts was in Maine in 1854 (Donahoe vs. Richards, 
38 Me. 376). Donahoe, a Roman Catholic, instituted action 
against the school committee of the town of Ellsworth because 
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his daughter had been expelled for refusal to read a section of 
the King James version of the Bible as ordered by her teacher. 
The school regulations required such reading as a regular part 
of classroom instruction. The court upheld the school com- 
mittee in its action, declaring that each committee had a right 
to pick its own version of the Bible and that such a choice was 
neither unconstitutional nor an infringement on the religious 
freedom of the pupils. 

The second case came up in Massachusetts in 1866 (Spiller 
vs. Inhabitants of Woburn, 94 Mass. 127). Here the cause of 
action arose from a girl who refused to bow her head during 
the reading from the Bible and subsequent prayer at morning 
exercises and who refused to ask special permission to be 
excused from attendance. Here too the court held that the 
general religious liberty clause of the Massachusetts consti- 
tution was not infringed by such a regulation. 

On the other side of the fence, however, was the forthright 
pronouncement of the Ohio Supreme Court in 1872 (Board 
of Education of Cincinnati vs. Minor et al., 23 Ohio St. 211). 
In this instance the action was against a Board of Education 
to compel it to institute Bible reading in spite of its refusal to 
do so. The court declared that 


legal Christianity is a solecism, a contradiction of terms. 
When Christianity asks the aid of government beyond mere 
impartial protection, it denies itself. Its laws are divine, 
and not human. Its essential interests lie beyond the reach 
and range of human governments. United with govern- 
ment, religion never rises above the merest superstition; 
united with religion, government never rises above the 
merest despotism; and all history shows us that the more 


widely and completely they are separated, the better it is 
for both. 


In recent times the situation has become even more con- 
fused, though the vast majority of decisions has been in favor 
of Bible reading, especially where those with conscientious 
objections are permitted to absent themselves from the reading. 
In 1921 a Georgia court held that a local ordinance requiring 
instruction in the King James Bible did not conflict with the 
rights or beliefs of Catholic and Jewish pupils. 
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It would require a strained and unreasonable construction 
to find anything in the ordinance which interferes with the 
natural and inalienable right to worship God according to 
the dictates of one’s own conscience. The mere listening to 
the reading of an extract from the Bible and a brief prayer 

- at the opening of school exercises would seem far remote 
from such interference. (Wilkerson vs. City of Rome, 152 
Ga. 763). 


But Mr. Justice Hines interposed a vigorous dissent to the 
reasoning of the majority. It was his conclusion that Catholics, 
Jews, certain sects of Protestants, deists, atheists and agnostics 
were right in feeling offended. ‘“‘We cannot disguise the fact,” 
he remarked, “that making the reading of the King James 
version of the Bible a part of the worship of the public schools 
puts municipal approval upon that version, and thus discrimi- 
nates in favor of and aids the Protestant sects of the Christian 
religion.” 

Illinois, South Dakota and Louisiana have filed strong 
dissents to the prevailing weight of opinion that. the Bible in 
general, and the King James version in particular, violates 
no fundamental rights when used in the public schools. The 
Illinois court in 1910 admitted that the great majority of the 
people in the state were Protestant Christians, but maintained 


that 


the law knows no distinction between the Christian and 
the pagan, the Protestant and the Catholic. All are cit- 
izens. Their civil rights are precisely equal..... The 
school, like the government, is simply a civil institution. It 
is secular and not religious in its purposes. The truths of 
the Bible are the truths of religion, which do not come 
within the province of the public school. (People vs. Board 
of Education, 92 N. E. 251). 


South Dakota, in a decision rendered in 1929, dismissed the 
argument that the Bible ought to be used because it taught 
the youth of the state morality, reverence and wholesome 
religious beliefs with the remark that while such aims were 


praiseworthy in themselves 
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it does not follow that a reading of the King James version 
of the Bible in our public schools is essential to such teach- 
ING iets The difficulty in reading any version in the public 
schools seems to be in agreeing upon the version to be read 
and the person to read it. (Finger vs. Weedman, 226 N. W. 
348). 


A Louisiana court in 1915 held a similar brief against the 
reading of any version of the Bible, and in particular of the 
New Testament, on the ground that non-Christians have 
rights which must be protected. (Herold vs. Parish Board, 68 
Somdi6). 

Nevertheless, in spite of these vigorous dissents, there has 
been a steadily accelerating trend in both statutes and decisions 
in favor of introducing the Bible into the public schools. 
Whereas in 1913 only two states had provisions for the manda- 
tory reading of the Bible, by 1933 the number had increased 
to twelve and the District of Columbia. By the latter year, 
in addition, eighteen states permitted Bible reading at the 
option of local boards, while only eleven states interposed 
any prohibition. 


**Non-Sectarian’? Religious Instruction 


Pressure has been brought to bear by religious bodies and 
influential individuals to introduce not merely Bible reading 
and the Lord’s Prayer but also instruction in morals, ethics 
and generalized religion. The tragic insecurity of the times, 
the ‘“‘godlessness” of American youth and “the threat of 
atheistical Communism”’ have all been cited by the proponents 
of such measures. 

The Gideon Society has been especially active in its attempts 
to place copies of the Gideon Bible in the public schools of the 
country. A typical resolution calling for the reading of the 
Lord’s Prayer at general assemblies was introduced in the New 
York City Council in the early part of 1947. In Illinois the 
Supreme Court, which in 1910 had decided against the use of 
the Bible, reversed itself. In a unanimous decision, dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1947, the Court upheld the action of a Champaign, 
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Illinois school board in organizing Bible classes in its schools 
against the protest of an atheist. “If the classes are purely 
voluntary,” ruled the Court, neither the Constitution of the 
United States nor of Illinois has been violated. In May, 1947 
the case was being appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


More and more voices are being raised in behalf of complete 
religious instruction. Its proponents are pressing hard. The 
movement emanates from both Protestant and Catholic 
sources. Henry R. Luce, the founder of Time, Life and 
Fortune magazines, in a speech before the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago, called for 


Christianity in the public school system, which over the 
past century Protestants were mainly responsible for having 
established ..... It is certainly time that Protestants, if 
they don’t do anything else, should unite on a program to 
bring the knowledge of God to our boys and girls at school. 


If the Catholics are not anxious to bring religious instruction 
into the regular classes of the public schools it is only because, 
in most communities, they are aware that such instruction, in 
spite of attempts at non-sectarianism, must necessarily be 
tinged with Protestant doctrine. Yet they are the most ardent 
advocates of the doctrine that religious instruction and educa- 
tion are inextricably bound together. “The Catholic Church 

“is vitally concerned about the education of children,” declared 
Archbishop McNicholas before a meeting of 8,000 delegates 
to a convention of the National Catholic Education Association 
in Boston on April 9, 1947. ‘The Church is very anxious to 
cooperate with parents and with the state in the education of 
the child.”” He went on to remark that 


our complaint is not against government, but against high- 
pressure groups of the school profession that attempt to foist 
on the American public the pseudo-religion of public 
education as if it were the only true American education. 
These same groups are becoming more insistent on the 
complete separation of church and state in a wrong light; 
they are increasing the economic burdens of parents who 
wish their children trained in religious schools; they are 
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striving, unwittingly perhaps, to make our government a 
dictator in education. 


While the Catholics would much prefer to have their 
children attend Catholic parochial schools and not the public 
schools, and are opposed to ‘‘general” religious instruction in 
the public schools, they are willing to introduce religious 
classes into the public schools on a segregated basis. In other 
words, let Catholic children receive instruction from teachers 
furnished by the Catholic authorities; Protestant children 
from Protestants; and Jewish children, if there are a sufficient 
number, from Jewish instructors. Such an attempt was made 
in New Mexico, where the Catholic population is large. A 
bill was introduced in the legislature in the early part of 1947 
permitting religious instruction in the public schools by any 
religious group prepared or organized to do so. The Catholics 
backed the bill; but the Protestants were opposed, and it went 
down to defeat. 


That even certain educators have been falling into line was 
indicated by a report issued by the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on Education. Composed 
of educators and representatives of the three major faiths, the 
Committee made public a document on April 1, 1947 which, 
while “holding to the principle of separation of church and 
state,” deplored the ‘‘strained application of that principle in 
our school system..... The exclusion of religious subject 
matter which so largely prevails is neither required on grounds 
of public policy nor consistent with sound educational prin- 
ciples.”” To overcome the so-called secularization of American 
education the committee proposed that a study of religious 
institutions be included in the social studies program, that the 
Bible be used in literary courses and that the requisite religious 
aspects be taught in the fields of history, psychology, music, 
economics, etc. All, of course, were to be presented non- 
dogmatically. How this was to be done, without sectarian 
doctrines creeping in as the result of community majorities 
and with teachers as well as pupils of differing faiths or no 
faiths at all, was not indicated. 
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RELEASED TIME FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In recent years, the proponents of religion as an integral 
part of the public school system have concentrated their 
efforts on a different plan which, they hope, will obviate the 
objections of those who have fought the introduction of 
religion into the classroom. 

The new plan has been termed “released time for religious 
education.”’ Children are to be released from public school 
classes at specified hours in order to attend outside classes 
offered by their respective churches. To obtain such a release 
a written request from the parent, countersigned by a clergy- 
man of the church, is frequently essential. In turn, the church 
school must forward a registration certificate and weekly 
attendance records to the school authorities. 

Another plan has also been proposed, called “dismissed 
time.” In this the public schools are to be dismissed an hour 
or so earlier on specified days so that all pupils who wish may 
be free to attend classes in religious instruction. But this plan 
has made little headway. Since the compulsive element is 
lacking, as in the released time scheme, it has been found that 
the great majority of the pupils welcome the free hour merely 
as an additional holiday. 

The released time idea had its inception in 1913 in Gary, 
Indiana, when the Superintendent of Schools authorized the 
public schools in his jurisdiction to put it into operation. The 
pressure for its introduction originally came from ministers of 
the various Protestant persuasions who had for many years 
viewed with dismay the steady decline in the number of their 
enrolled communicants and attributed it to the moribund 
condition of their Sunday and parochial schools. These in 
turn, it was felt, had been unable to compete with the attrac- 
tive pull of secular public education. 

Recently® this position has been stated by Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison in a series of editorials in the Christian 
Century, a leading Protestant publication. In the issue dated 
April 17, 1946, he wrote: 


One thing is sure, Protestantism cannot long maintain its 
position in American culture while it continues to allow its 
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children to grow up in religious illiteracy. Catholicism, 
with its parochial schools in which not only knowledge about 
their religion is imparted, but religious devotion is incul- 
cated, is in a position to take advantage of the vacuum in the 
general culture, and it is acting accordingly. Until Protes- 
tantism awakens to the fact that its position is vulnerable 
to Catholicism on the one hand, and to secularism on the 
other, its hope of winning America is a blind illusion. 


It was with these frank considerations in mind that released 
time was proposed. Since the time involved would be taken 
out of the legal school day, there could be no outcry from 
parents or children about additional burdens being laid upon 
them. Clerical pressures, the moral weight of the community, 
in some cases even the cooperative attitude of the school 
authorities, would help to bring the pupils into the fold. And, 
by the legal formalization of the plan and the necessary work- 
ing together of school and church, it was hoped that a religious 
spirit would eventually penetrate into that most formidable 
citadel of secularism, the public school. 

For the same reasons that the Protestant ministers ardently 
advocated the principle of released time, the Catholics at first 
opposed it. The Catholics did not regard one hour a week as 
sufficient for religious instruction. It was the full-time control 
of the education of their communicants that they were openly 
after. The pressures they exerted were for Catholic children 
to attend Catholic parochial schools, not the public schools. 
Education to them was one and indivisible, and religion was 
its fundamental base. 

But as the plan went into effect, the Catholics were quick 
to see its possibilities. A large percentage of Catholic parents, 
in spite of the pressures brought to bear on them, clung to the 
belief that the public school system was in the American 
tradition. The released time plan gave the Catholic Church 
the opportunity to gain at least an extra hour in the religious 
instruction of these children. This fact finally influenced 
certain dioceses of the Catholic Church to participate in the 
plan. 

As for the Jews, aside from a few rigidly Orthodox leaders, 
there never had been in America any desire for the mainte- 
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nance of full-time parochial schools. The few that did exist 
represented but an inconsiderable percentage of the total 
Jewish community. Those who desired religious instruction 
found it without difficulty in after-school Talmud Torahs 
whose work did not conflict in any way with the work of the 
public schools. In fact, there have been no more enthusiastic 
upholders of the public school system and all that it connotes 
in America than the Jews. 

From its beginning in Gary, Indiana in 1913, and with the 
powerful impetus furnished it by various Protestant denomi- 
national groups, the released time plan spread rapidly. Com- 
munities all over the country took up the plan. In the first 
year of its existence in Gary only 619 pupils were enrolled in 
week-day church schools and released for an hour from the 
public schools. By 1925, however, about 200 communities in 
twenty-four states had put the plan into operation and 40,000 
pupils attended. From this point on claims vary widely. The 
only semi-official figure is given in a survey conducted by the 
United States Office of Education in 1940 which indicated an 
enrolled membership of 225,000 pupils in 282 communities. 
But the advocates of the scheme have made much larger 
claims. According to Erwin L. Shaver, of the International 
Council of Religious Education, in the January-February, 
1946 issue of Religious Education: “In 1935 programs in thirty 
states were reaching 250,000 pupils. Today, approximately 
two thousand communities in all but two states provide 
religious education in cooperation with the public schools for 
more than a million and a half of pupils.” These figures have 
been described as exaggerated by others. 


Court Decisions 


In its origina! form, released time was put into effect not 
by statutory enactment, but by the fiat of local school boards. 
Though there were scattered protests against its initiation by 
those who believed that the plan was an encroachment on the 
inviolability of the public school system and the separation of 
Church and State, for a considerable period no court actions 
were brought to test the constitutionality of the plan. The 
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first case of record was argued in New York in 1925. The 
School Board of Mount Vernon had adopted released time 
and printed cards at the public expense for parents to sign and 
others on which the religious teachers might return their 
reports. A lower court declared released time a violation of 
the Education Law and the printing of cards an illegal 
expenditure. The judge’s opinion read: 


The fact that no particular denomination was favored or 
intended so to be by this action of the board of education 
does not affect the question..... I find nothing whatsoever 
in the Education Law authorizing either the board of 
education, the state commissioner of education, or the 
education department to change, limit, or shorten the time 
Of attendance..... [The] Education Law .... prescribes the 
instruction required in public schools. Religious instruction is 
not one of them. Consequently it would be unlawful and 
unauthorized for a board of education to substitute religious 
instruction in the school in place of the instruction required. 
To permit the pupils to leave the school during school hours 
for religious instruction would accomplish the same purpose, 
and would in effect substitute religious instruction for the 
instruction required by law. (Stein vs. Brown, 211 N. Y. S. 
822). 


If this seemed a clear-cut victory, a decision on a similar 
situation in White Plains, New York, two years later was 
directly contra. The facts were the same, except that no cards 
were printed at the public expense, and it was on this point 
of dissimilarity that a court of equal jurisdiction seized to write 
a differing opinion: 


It is natural that parents should wish their children to have 
religious instruction at any favorable opportunity. It is not 
thought wise that it should be given directly in the school. 
But, when the children are assembled, they may be sent 
elsewhere. We are told that in 23 other states there are in 
force methods similar to those employed here... . They 
(the local authorities) recognize that all education is not 
acquired in the schools; that, except for subjects legally 
prescribed, the parents may select the studies their children 
shall pursue; that it is the right of parents to direct the 
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destiny of their children and guide them along paths of 
filial duty, as well as in those of obligation to the state, 
.... and that a belief in religion is not foreign to our system 
of government. (People vs. Graves, 219 N. Y. S. 189). 


This decision was unanimously affirmed on appeal (245 
NEY? 195): 

The statutory inhibition in New York, if it was such, was 
removed by the passage of a law on March 26, 1940 which 
permitted local school boards to authorize the plan in their 
own communities. This law in turn merely legalized a prior 
resolution of the State Board of Regents, dated May 13, 1939, 
to the same effect. The plan went into effect in New York 
City schools on February 1, 1941, with the final hour on 
Wednesdays designated as the released hour. 

Meanwhile other states were enacting into general law what 
earlier had been merely local practice. The usual pattern of 
these laws was to permit local school authorities to excuse 
during school hours those pupils whose parents requested their 
absence in order to obtain religious instruction elsewhere. 
Among the states with such statutes on their books are Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota 
and West Virginia. 

Only recently, however, have these permissive laws been 
tested in the courts. A California case, decided in 1947, may 
be taken as indicative of the trend. The constitutionality of 
the statute was attacked on the ground that both the Federal 
and State constitutions clearly prohibited any rapprochement 
between Church and State. The District Court of Appeals, 
Second District (Div. 1), on March 10, 1947, affirmed a lower 
court judgment that the statute was constitutional. Displaying 
unjudicial asperity in his opinion, Mr. Justice White accused 
the appellant of arguing for freedom from religion rather than 
freedom of religion. Her argument, he declared, “‘leads one to 
the conclusion that the doctrine of separation of Church and 
State looks upon religion as something intrinsically evil and 
against which there should be a rigid quarantine. Nothing is 
farther from the true concept of American philosophy of 
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government.” (Rita Gordon vs. Board of Education, City of 
Los Angeles, 178 Pac. Rep., 2nd series, 488.) The State 
Supreme Court has since affirmed this decision. 

Many observers felt that regardless of the arguments ad- 
duced in the appellant’s brief, the Court had allowed itself to 
formulate sweeping generalizations that were not justified 
either in the facts of the appeal or ‘‘the true concept of Ameri- 
can philosophy of government.” The feeling was especially 
marked since Article IX, Section 8 of the California Constitu- 
tion reads: 


No public money shall ever be appropriated for the support 
of any sectarian or denominational school, or any school 
not under the exclusive control of the officers of the public 
schools; nor shall any sectarian or denominational doctrine 
be taught, or instruction thereon be permitted, directly or 
indirectly, in any of the common schools of this State. 


Current Trends 


Present-day trends seem to lend substance to the arguments 
of the opponents of released time that, while it was maintained 
that the plan would not contravene the established tradition 
of the separation of the Church and State because the role of 
the public schools was confined solely to a release from classes 
at a specified hour, in actual practice the plan has proved an 
entering wedge for eventually bringing sectarian instruction 
into the public schools themselves. 

The evidence that this fear has already been justified is 
increasing. Practices employed by overenthusiastic religious 
groups in many communities not only involve the public 
schools as a co-partner in the enforcement of their own sec- 
tarian instruction, but employ public school facilities in 
violation of numerous state constitutions. 

For example, in New York City the Board of Education 
specifically ruled in connection with released time that ‘‘there 
shall be no comment by any principal or teacher on the 
attendance or non-attendance of any pupil upon religious 
instruction.” Yet a survey in New York State in 1943 disclosed 
that in twenty-five schools a failure to attend sectarian classes 
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by a pupil released for that purpose was made the subject of 
discussion with the pupil or his parent by the public school 
teacher. The same survey also disclosed that in some schools 
the released children were met either in the street or in the 
public school yard by their respective sectarian teachers and 
conducted in groups to the places of instruction. 


In some communities throughout the country, at the desig- 
nated hour the children are lined up in the classrooms by the 
public school teacher according to their faith and then 
marched out by separate doors to meet their religious guide. 
In other communities, the sectarian classes are conducted 
in the public school buildings themselves, while regular 
classes are still in session. According to Erwin L. Shaver, one 
of the strongest advocates of the released time plan, at the end 
of 1945 forty-two per cent of all sectarian classes were conducted 
in the public school buildings. (‘“The Movement for Week- 
day Religious Education,” Religious Education, Jan.-Feb., 
1946.) 

In the country as a whole in 1947 the released time situation 
may be summed up as follows: (1) the movement is spreading 
rapidly and has the determined backing of large sections of 
Protestant and Catholic clergymen, and a small minority of 
rabbis, Jewish educators and laymen following suit; (2) recent 
court decisions have held that the plan does not contravene 
either Federal or state constitutions; (3) public school facilities 
are becoming more and more involved in the functioning of 
the plan. 

At the same time, however, a counter-movement is gradu- 
ally getting under way. Certain influential sections of the 
Protestant and Jewish ministries are beginning to raise their 
voices against what they consider a clear-cut invasion of the 
public school system by sectarian religious instruction. Edu- 
cators, laymen and even legislators are becoming more and 
more aware of the situation. In Wisconsin a bill to require 
local school boards to release public school pupils up to a 
maximum of three hours a week for religious instruction was 
defeated in April, 1947. A similar proposal in Washington 
died in committee. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL AID FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The battle is also being fought out on other fronts, notably in 
the granting of state and federal aid to parochial schools. In 
this field rapid headway is being made by the proponents for 
such aid. Whereas the fight for released time was largely 
conducted by the Protestant clergy, with the Catholics joining 
in later, the struggle for the allocation of state funds for the 
benefit of children attending parochial schools is almost 
entirely conducted by the Catholic Church. For this there 
are historic and doctrinal grounds. 

The Catholic Church has never agreed to the principle of 
the separation of Church and State. Rather, it has insisted 
that the Church and parents alone have the right to control 
the religious content of education, while the State is in duty 
bound to finance the cost of such education. The argument 
is further made that since Catholic parents contribute their 
share in taxes toward the general education fund, their chil- 
dren who are in parochial schools and not in the public 
schools have an equal right to share in the expenditures from 
that fund. 

Many state constitutions, however, specifically prohibit the 
use of state funds for the aid of sectarian schools. Article VII, 
Section 3 of the Minnesota constitution, for example, declares 


But in no case shall the moneys derived as aforesaid, or any 
portion thereof, or any public moneys or property be 
appropriated or used for the support of schools wherein the 
the distinctive doctrines, creeds or tenets of any particular 
Christian or other religious sect, are promulgated or taught. 


Free Textbooks 


The first real attempt to reinterpret such express or implied 
prohibitions against state aid to parochial schools was made 
in New York in 1922. In the case of Smith vs. Donahue the 
issue raised was that of providing free textbooks to children 
attending parochial schools in line with similar practice in the 
public schools. It was argued by its proponents that this did 
not constitute ‘‘aid’’ to the parochial schools within the mean- 
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ing of the constitution or the education law; it was aid to the 
pupils. The textbooks were to be of the same type as those 
provided for the public schools and completely non-sectarian 
in nature. 

But the Appellate Division decided both against the practice 
itself and the arguments urged in its favor 


The school is not the building and its equipment; it is the 
organization, the union of all the elements in the organi- 
ZAUOUs ons v0 It is the institution and the teachers and 
scholars together that make it up.... The pupils are part 
ofthe school?) 7." It seems to us to be giving a strained 
and unusual meaning to words if we hold that the books 
and the ordinary school supplies, when furnished for the 
use of pupils, is a furnishing to the pupils, and not a fur- 
nishing in aid or maintenance of a school of learning. It 
seems very plain that such a furnishing is at least indirectly 
in aid of the institution and that if not in actual violation 
of the words, it is in violation of the true intent and meaning, 
of the constitution and in consequence equally unconstitu- 


tional. (Smith vs. Donahue, 195 N. Y. S. 715). 


When a similar situation arose in 1929 in Louisiana, how- 
ever, a completely contrary decision was arrived at. The 
Louisiana Legislature had passed a law which provided free 
textbooks for the ‘‘school children” of the state. Since the 
law did not seek to limit such free distribution to public school 
children, the statute was attacked in the courts as unconstitu- 
tional. Article XII, Section 13 of the Louisiana Constitution 
reads: ‘‘No public funds shall be used for the support of any 
private or sectarian school.” 

But the state courts upheld the constitutionality of the act. 
They maintained that the law was general in its nature and, 
by providing textbooks to all school children, was enacted for 
the benefit of the children themselves and not of the school 
which they happened to attend; that the benefit and welfare 
of the children was an essential state concern; and that the 
books so purchased and granted were not sectarian in nature 
or ‘‘adapted to religious instruction.” (Bordon vs. Louisiana 
State Board of Education, 123 So. 655). 

Another case (Cochran vs. La. State Board of Ed., 123 So. 
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664), decided on the same day by the same court on the same 
grounds, was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That tribunal upheld the theory of the Louisiana 
court. ‘Viewing the statute as having the effect thus attrib- 
uted to it,” wrote Chief Justice Hughes, “we cannot doubt 
that the taxing power of the state is exerted for a public 
purpose. The legislation does not segregate private schools, or 
their pupils, as its beneficiaries or attempt to interfere with 
any matters of exclusively private concern. Its interest is 
education, broadly; its method, comprehensive. Individual 
interests are aided only as the common interest is safeguarded.” 
QSi-WUsS7.370). 

Mississippi passed a law similar in effect to the Louisiana 
statute; and the State court in 1941 upheld the statute on the 
same grounds as the Louisiana court. (Chance vs. Miss. State 
Textbook .... Board, 200 So. 706). New Mexico has also 
decided to furnish textbooks to school children without 
limitation (Statutes, 1941, vol. 4, ch. 55). 

The implications of these decisions, state and federal, were 
far-reaching. The plain terms of the Louisiana Constitution 
prohibiting the use of public funds for the benefit of sectarian 
schools were interpreted in the light of a new doctrine—the 
doctrine of “child benefit.” And, by placing its stamp of 
approval on the doctrine, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has indicated that it will not invoke the Fourteenth 
Amendment to put a stop to such practices. This has led 
opponents of these practices to inquire, what is to prevent the 
enactment of statutes in the future to provide free athletic 
equipment, better parochial school buildings, or even better 
parochial teachers by the payment to them of better salaries 
than the sects themselves can provide? As a matter of fact, 
it is pointed out, other services are already being rendered to 
children attending sectarian schools on the logic of the child 
benefit provision set up in these decisions. 


Free Bus Transportation 


With these successes in the courts, the advocates of benefits 
to parochial schools have moved on to other fields. The 
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consolidation of rural schools has rendered it necessary 
for the school districts to furnish bus transportation to and 
from these schools for pupils who reside at considerable 
distances. Agitation arose to furnish the same means of 
transportation for pupils attending parochial schools. The first 
case to come to the attention of the courts was in Wisconsin 
in 1923. Some thirty pupils were offered bus transportation 
to schools in an adjoining district by a school board whose own 
school had been closed down. Only two of the pupils went to 
the public school; the others were deposited at a parochial 
school. The court declared that the board had no right to 
enter into a contract for the transportation of the parochial- 
school children and forbade the practice. (State vs. Milquet, 
192 N. W. 392.) 

In Delaware in 1934 a similar decision was rendered. The 
legislature had appropriated $5,000 to transport pupils to 
sectarian schools and the court declared the law unconstitu- 
tional. ‘‘We are of the opinion that to furnish free transpor- 
tation to pupils attending sectarian schools, is to aid the 
schools.” (State vs. Brown, 172 Atl. 835). 

In May, 1938, however, a Maryland court upheld the 
validity of such transportation. “School attendance is com- 
pulsory and attendance at private or parochial schools is a 
compliance with the law,” remarked the court. “It is in 
furtherance of a public function in seeing that all children 
attend some school and in doing so have protection from 
traffic hazards.’”? (Board of Education vs. Wheat, 199 Atl. 
628). 

Yet in the same year a New York court held a similar 
proposal to be unconstitutional, though the decision was 
rendered by a 4-3 vote. The majority asserted that since the 
purpose of the transportation “‘is to promote interest of private 
school or religious or sectarian institution that controls it,” 
any grant of state aid, either direct or indirect, is a violation 
of the concept of the complete separation of Church and State 
and of the spirit and mandate of the constitution. (Judd vs. 
Board of Education, 15 N. E. [2d] 576). 

The victory in New York for the opponents of bus trans- 
portation to parochial schools, however, proved a temporary 
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one. An amendment to the state constitution had already 
been proposed, and it was approved by the voters in the same 
year the decision was rendered. (N. Y. Const., Art. XI, 
sec. 4, as amended in 1938). The amendment, supported 
by the Catholic Church, permitted the transportation of 
parochial-school children as a special exception to the consti- 
tutional provision against aid to sectarian schools. 

But the New York decision, as laid down before the amend- 
ment took effect, has been followed in many other states. The 
reasoning of the court, as opposed to that in Maryland and 
Louisiana, was generally approved. Oklahoma in 1941, 
Kentucky in 1942 and Washington in 1943 declared the use 
of buses at the public expense for parochial schools to be 
unconstitutional. (Gurney vs. Ferguson, 122 Pac. [2d] 1002; 
Sherrard vs. Jefferson Co. Bd. of Ed., 171 S. W. [2d] 963; 
_ Mitchell vs. Consol. School Dist., 135 Pac. [2d] 79.) 

Maryland, however, extended its theory of bus transpor- 
tation, as laid down in the 1938 decision, to include outright 
payments to parochial schools for the exclusive transportation 
of its own pupils in its own buses, and its court held that this 
too was constitutional. (Adams vs. County Commissioners, 
26 Atl. [2d] 377). Here indeed was a considerable stretching 
of the original doctrine. 


New Jersey Bus Case 


The most noteworthy case occurred recently in New Jersey. 
A statute, passed in 1941, permits school boards to provide 
means of transportation in their districts to ‘‘school children 
to and from school other than a public school, except such 
school as is operated for profit in whole or in part.” The 
wording of the statute makes it apply almost exclusively to 
parochial schools. The Board of Education of the township 
of Ewing authorized reimbursement to parents of moneys 
expended by them for the transportation of their children to 
seven named schools, three of them public, and four of them 
Catholic parochial schools. A taxpayer in the district brought 
suit to challenge the payments on the ground that the statute 
under which they were made violated both the state and 
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Federal constitutions. The lower court agreed with him but, 
in 1945, the Court of Errors and Appeals reversed its findings, 
though not without a dissenting opinion. (Everson vs. Board of 
Education, 44 Atl. [2d] 333). 

The majority opinion was bottomed, not on the child- 
benefit doctrine made popular by the Louisiana and the 
United States Supreme Courts but upon an interpretation of 
the provisions of the New Jersey constitution relating to school 
funds. The Constitution contains no such specific prohibition 
against aid to sectarian schools as many of the other states 
have. Therefore the challenge against the statute had to be 
based on Article IV, Section 7 of the State Constitution, 
which provides that the school fund shall be appropriated to 
the “‘support of the public free schools” and on the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


The majority decision of the appellate court held that the 
provisions of the section applied only to the state school fund 
and did not prohibit the use of any other school fund for such 
a purpose. 

The dissenting opinion, on the other hand, pointed out 
that school moneys from all sources are commingled, including 
the state fund, and that therefore the constitutional inhibition 
applied. The dissent did not limit itself to this narrow point, 
however; it considered the entire question on a broader and 
more general level. 

The dissenting judges remarked 


We quickly perceive that it applies not merely to transpor- 
tation costs but to the potential costs of the many and varied 
items entering into modern education. There is no logical 
stopping point. Related items, already in the public school 
system, ....are the installation and maintenance of cafe- 
terias, the preservation and promotion of the health of 
pupils, the employment of medical inspectors and nurses, 
the keeping of records of development and growth, and the 
supervision of athletic activities and bodily exercise..... 
Every step in the educational process is, presumably, for the 
benefit of the child..... Consequently, if the argument is 
sound, it is within the discretion of the legislature, free of 
constitutional restraint, to provide for practically the entire 
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cost of education in private and parochial as well as in 
public schools. 


An appeal from the decision as laid down in the majority 
opinion was taken to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the grounds that, first, the appropriation by the state of 
the private property of one group of citizens by taxation and 
bestowing it on others for their own private purposes violated 
the due process clause of the fourteenth amendment; and, 
second, that the statute forced all citizens to help maintain 
by their taxes schools dedicated to, and which regularly 
teach, the Catholic faith, and thereby violated the prohibition 
of the First Amendment which the Fourteenth Amendment 
made applicable to the states. 


The Supreme Court upheld the validity of the New Jersey 
statute on February 10, 1947 by a vote of five to four. Mr. 
Justice Black wrote the majority opinion. He disposed of the 
first point by saying that “‘it is much too late to argue that 
legislation intended to facilitate the opportunity of children 
to get a secular education serves no public purpose,”’ and cited 
Cochran vs. La. State Board of Education (supra) and others. 


On the second point Mr. Justice Black admitted that the 
Supreme Court had already ruled, in Murdock vs. Penn- 
sylvania, 319 U.S. 105, that the First Amendment had been 
applied to the states by the Fourteenth Amendment so that 
it might now also read that a state “shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.”” Mr. Justice Black also admitted that ‘“‘the 
‘establishment of religion’ clause of the First Amendment 
means at least this: Neither a state nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can set up a church. Neither can pass laws which aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another... .”’ (Italics added.) Though he was frank to con- 
fess that the statute in dispute represented an approach to 
the verge of the power of a state in such cases, nevertheless 
he did not consider that it aided any or all religions, or dis- 
criminated among classes of citizens. ‘It is undoubtedly true 
that children are helped to get to church schools,” he de- 
clared; but on that basis, so does the maintenance by the 
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state of police protection at crossings, public sidewalks and 
sewers, etc., help keep the church schools running. Yet no 
one has argued that these other services be cut off. The New 
Jersey legislation, as applied, he concluded, ‘“‘does no more 
than provide a general program to help parents get their 
children, regardless of their religion, safely and expeditiously 
to and from accredited schools.” 

Vigorous dissents to the majority opinion were interposed 
by Justices Jackson, Rutledge, Frankfurter and Burton. 
Dissenting opinions were written by Jackson and Rut- 
ledge. 

Mr. Justice Jackson attacked the majority as being incon- 
sistent. “The undertones of the opinion, advocating complete 
and uncompromising separation of Church from State,” he 
asserted, “seem utterly discordant with its conclusion yielding 
support to their commingling in educational matters.” The 
facts, he continued, are not as the majority pretended. The 
Ewing township regulation does not authorize reimbursement 
to parents for transportation of all children to all schools, 
since it does not apply to private schools run wholly or in 
part for profit. The only schools for which refunds were 
given, aside from public schools, were specified Catholic 
parochial schools. 

He contended that education and religion are vitally inter- 
mingled in the Catholic schools, and that the education re- 
ceived in such schools is carefully planned so as to buttress 
the doctrines of that faith. In support he cited Canon 1372 
of the Canon Law of the Church: “Catholic children are to 
be educated in schools where not only nothing contrary to 
Catholic faith and morals is taught, but rather in schools 
where religious and moral training occupy the first place... .” 
Whether for good or for ill, Mr. Justice Jackson commented, 
our public schools have been organized “on the premise that 
secular education can be isolated from all religious teaching 
so that the school can inculcate all needed temporal knowledge 
and also maintain a strict and lofty neutrality as to religion. 
The assumption is that after the individual has been in- 
structed in worldly wisdom he will be better fitted to choose 


his religion.” 
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He dismissed the question of who receives the primary 
benefit—the child or the parochial school—by maintaining 
that it does not matter which came first and which came 
after: ‘The prohibition against establishment of religion 
cannot be circumvented by a subsidy, bonus or reimbursement 
of expense to individuals for receiving religious instruction and 
indoctrination.” 


He caustically added 


This whole policy of our Federal Constitution has never been 
wholly pleasing to most religious groups. They all are quick 
to invoke its protections; they all are irked when they feel 
HS PEStrAalNtS 5 ois But we cannot have it both ways. Reli- 
gious teaching cannot be a private affair when the state 
seeks to impose regulations which infringe on it indirectly, 
and a public affair when it comes to taxing citizens of one 
faith to aid another, or those of no faith to aid all. 


Mr. Justice Rutledge, in a separate opinion, to which all 
the dissenting justices subscribed, delved deeply into the 
historical background of the First Amendment and the entire 
tradition of the separation of Church and State in this country. 
The phrase ‘“‘establishment of a religion” did not, he averred, 
citing Jefferson and Madison in support, mean merely the 
establishment of a church, but of any religious exercise, in- 
struction or belief such as is given in a Catholic parochial 
school. “It is precisely because the instruction is religious and 
relates to a particular faith....that parents send their 
children to religious schools..... And the very purpose of 
the state’s contribution is to defray the cost of conveying the 
pupil to the place where he will receive not simply secular, 
but also and primarily religious, teaching and guidance.” 
Yet it was this very mixture which was “disestablished”? by 
the First Amendment. 


As did the dissenting judges in the New Jersey court, Justice 
Rutledge could foresee no other logical end if the statute were 
upheld than eventual complete state support of sectarian 
schools. ‘‘This is not therefore just a little case over bus 
fares,” he remarked. ‘In paraphrase of Madison, distant as 
it may be in its present form from a complete establishment of 
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religion, it differs from it only in degree; and is the first step 
in that direction.” 


The opinion ended on a warning note. 


Two great drives are constantly in motion to abridge, in the 
name of education, the complete division of religion and 
civil authority which our forefathers made. One is to intro- 
duce religious education and observances into the public 
schools. The other, to obtain public funds for the aid and 


support of various private religious schools..... In my 
opinion both avenues were closed by the Constitution. 
Neither should be opened by this Court..... We should 


not be less strict to keep strong and untarnished the one side 
of the shield of religious freedom than we have been of the 
other. 


This Supreme Court decision is regarded as important in 
more ways than one. It represents, as the majority itself 
admitted, an approach to the verge of the power of a state in 
such cases. But even more s0, it is of the greatest importance 
for the bold and clear-cut exposition of the American doctrine 
of the separation of Church and State as enunciated in the 
dissenting opinions of Mr. Justice Jackson and Mr. Justice 
Rutledge. In the light of Supreme Court history the closeness 
of the decision and the sharpness with which the issue was 
clarified point toward a possible shift in the majority opinion 
should other instances arise. 

As a matter of fact, the state legislatures are themselves 
beginning to draw back from a too easy liberality in the matter 
of these so-called child benefits. Maine, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas have either rejected bills for bus trans- 
portation or are letting them die in committee; Oklahoma 
has turned down a proposal to give free textbooks to other 
than public school children; and Vermont has withdrawn 
an offer to appropriate $100,000 for a new dormitory for a 
Catholic college. 

As if to point up the ‘‘clear and present danger” involved 
in the warning of Mr. Justice Rutledge came the report in 
March, 1947 of a violent upflare of a controversy that had 
long been simmering in North College Hill, a suburb of 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. The roots of the controversy originated in 
1933 when John W. Bricker, then Attorney-General of Ohio, 
gave it as his opinion that the local public school boards of the 
State had the right to employ public school funds for the lease 
and operation of parochial schools as part of the public school 
system. 

On the basis of this opinion, which had never been tested 
in the courts, several Ohioan communities brought certain 
parochial schools within the orbit of the regular school system. 
In 1940 the North College Hill public school board, composed 
of three Roman Catholics and two Protestants, voted on a 
strict division according to religious faith to incorporate into 
their public school system a Catholic parochial school in that 
community, contracting to pay the local Catholic church an 
annual rental for the use of the building and equipment, and 
agreeing to retain the incumbent nun teachers in their old 
positions and to pay their salaries. 

In 1942 an election was held which placed five Protestants 
on the board, and support of the Catholic school was promptly 
withdrawn. In 1946, however, a new election returned the 
religious complexion of the board to the old majority of three 
Catholics over two Protestants; and once again the parochial 
school was voted into the public school system. 

The controversy was brought sharply to a head when the 
contract of the incumbent superintendent of schools, William 
A. Cook, a Protestant, was not renewed, on a similar division 
of votes in the board. This action was the spark that touched 
off an explosion of student strikes, vehement protests and mass 
resignations of the public school teachers. There were angry 
meetings, accusations and counter-accusations, denunciations 
and charges of religious bigotry, and instances of physical 
assault that ended in the police courts. 

Nation-wide attention was attracted to the little suburban 
town, and the National Education Association, after an 
investigation, placed the school system of North College Hill 
on its educational blacklist, accusing the local school board 
of “unprofessional conduct.” 

As a result, all five members of the board resigned and the 
school system was placed under the jurisdiction of the local 
probate judge pending an adjudication of the several facets of 
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the controversy in the State courts. The judge re-engaged Dr. 
Cook as superintendent and terminated the contract with the 
Catholic church. As this goes to press, it seems likely that the 
fundamental issue of the legality of employing public school 
funds for the operation of a parochial school will be brought to 
the attention of the Ohio and the Federal courts. 


Federal Aid 


Until recently there had been practically no controversial 
issues on a federal level regarding the relations of Church 
and State. The First Amendment to the Constitution was 
plainspoken and specific, and its meaning seemingly well 
understood. But the current controversy within the states 
as to what exactly constitutes separation or non-separation 
when applied to educational facilities has now been trans- 
ferred to the federal scene as well. 

In May, 1947, there were pending in the Congress of the 
United States a series of bills proposing large grants of Federal 
‘funds to the several states for educational purposes. It is 
not within the purview of this article to discuss these bills 
generally, but only those whose provisions, if made into law, 
would permit such grants to be used for the benefit of sectarian 
schools. 

Two such bills are now before the Senate—the Taft bill 
(S. 472) and the Aiken bill (S. 199). The Taft bill would 
offer Federal funds to the states generally for the purpose of 
“financing a minimum foundation education program of 
public elementary and secondary schools..... eae ODee 
face of it such a provision would seem to exclude aid to sec- 
tarian schools; but Section 6 (B) changes the picture by 
giving each state the sole right to define what is meant by 
‘public education’’; and specifically authorizing those states 
which already make disbursements for the benefit of ‘‘non- 
public educational institutions” to allocate a certain propor- 
tion of the federal grants for the same purpose. Obviously, 
then, states like New York and New Jersey could use the 
Federal funds to help pay bus transportation to parochial 
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schools, and Louisiana could purchase textbooks for parochial 
school children from the same source. 

The Aiken bill goes still further in the direction of assistance 
to “nonpublic tax-exempt schools.” Regardless of whether 
a state already provides services to such schools, the bill 
would reimburse the schools without any restrictions what- 
ever up to sixty per cent of “‘their actual expenses incurred 
in providing (a) necessary transportation of pupils, (b) school 
health examinations and related school health services, and 
(c) purchase of nonreligious instructional supplies and equip- 
ment, including books.”? Such aids to parochial schools would 
go far beyond what is now offered by any one particular 
state. ‘The phrase instructional supplies and equipment could 
quite probably be interpreted to include blackboards, desks, 
chairs, maps, writing materials, if not school buildings 
themselves. 

So far-reaching, in fact, are the terms of the Aiken bill, 
that even in those states where such use of public funds for 
parochial schools is forbidden by constitution or statute, the 
fund may be disbursed directly by the Federal Commis- 
sioner. 

Pending in the House of Representatives is a similar series 
of bills. The Morrison bill (H. R. 2525) is the counterpart 
of the Taft bill in the Senate; the bills introduced by Whitten 
(H. R. 1762), Winstead (H. R. 1722) and Abernethy (H. R. 
1803) are couched in identical language and permit each 
state to define for itself what it means by “‘public schools” 
and “‘public education.” 

The Welch bill (H. R. 156) is substantially similar in con- 
tent to the Aiken bill in the Senate, and equally far-reaching 
in its benefits and controls. The Pace bill (H. R. 140), on 
the face of it, seems the one least likely to be utilized as a 
means of turning Federal funds over to sectarian schools, 
though this too includes the significant clause which gives 
each state the right to define what it means by “public 
education.” 

The introduction of these bills, and the open hearings now 
in progress before the Senate committee have brought powerful 
forces to bear on either side. The Catholic position is one of 
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determined advocacy of those measures which would grant 
Federal aid to parochial schools. The Catholics would prefer 
the passage of the Aiken-Welch bills, though the Common- 
weal, liberal Catholic weekly, has come out for the Taft bill 
as a compromise. The position of the National Education 
Association is still in doubt. It was first reported that it would 
be willing to accept the Taft bill, but its executive secretary 
later averred that the Association was “‘still opposed to federal 
aid for non-public schools.” 

Consistent attacks on these bills as definitely breaking down 
the whole thesis of the separation of Church and State in 
America have come from numerous educators, from many 
Jewish groups, from powerful Protestant groups like the 
Baptists, Methodists, Evangelicals and Unitarians, though 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has 
come out in favor of the Taft bill. So have the American 
Legion and many women’s organizations, on the theory that 
unless some compromise is made with the advocates of aid to 
parochial schools, no general grant of Federal funds in the 
current educational crisis would have a chance of passage. 


CONCLUSION 


Such, then, is a necessarily compendious picture of the 
history of the relations of Church and State in the United 
States. It may be summed up briefly. Up to the Revolution, 
Church and State in a majority of the colonies were closely 
allied. With the enactment of the Federal Constitution and 
the Virginia statutes relating to religious liberty, a new doc- 
trine arose that spread rapidly through all the states: Church 
and State must be kept forever separate and distinct. The 
final struggle was in the field of education, which had been 
traditionally associated with the Church. The victory for 
complete secularization of the public schools was won by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, though the theory was never 
conceded by certain religious groups in America. 

For about three-quarters of a century no one—at least 
publicly—questioned the validity of the doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State. Even public education, 
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which had been the last to yield to secularization, was almost 
universally conceded to come within the various constitutional 
prohibitions. The first evidences of a change in this latter 
position began to appear in the second decade of the twentieth 
century. The advocates of a closer relation between religion 
and education now denied the earlier assumption that such a 
tie was unconstitutional, or that grants of state funds which 
might in some way indirectly benefit sectarian schools violated 
either the constitutional provisions or the doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State. The proponents of these 
views have been measurably successful in recent years in 
getting legislatures to pass laws in their behalf and in obtaining 
court decisions to substantiate their claims. Though no one 
openly espouses a removal of all barriers to some form of 
alliance between Church and State there are those who, 
like Mr. Justice Rutledge, profess grave concern over possible 
future developments along those lines. 
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z By Milton R. Konvitz— 


I 


SEVERAL DAys after the death of Morris Raphael Cohen on 
January 28, 1947, an editorial in The New York Times stated 
that long before his death Professor Cohen had become ‘‘an 
almost legendary figure in American philosophy, education 
and the liberal tradition.” His wise and scholarly works, the 
editorial continued, were well known not only to professional 
philosophers but to lawyers and judges—including Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and Cardozo, who were his intimate friends. 

Professor Cohen also had won renown as a great teacher; ac- 
cording to the Times, ‘‘Several college generations of students 
at the College of the City of New York knew him as a contem- 
porary Socrates who asked ruthlessly searching questions and 
persisted in questioning until he evoked such answers as the 
rational mind could assent to.” But he was a gadfly to more 
than his students: ‘“‘He was one of the most celebrated conver- 
sationalists of intellectual circles in our time, at once ironical 
and genial. He was, through his students, many of them in 
positions of major importance in law, industry, education and 
government, a deep and wide influence on American life.” 

The editorial noted two special qualities by which one might 
measure the nature of Professor Cohen’s philosophical temper 
and achievements; namely, “the wide human range of his 
learning and interests, and his concern for precision and 
intellectual rigor .... He insisted on the necessity and the 
possibility of a rational discovery of the principles implicit 
in human existence and experience. He was a liberal in his 
warm and wide sympathies and his awareness of human 
tragedy in our time, but he was never taken in by sentimental 
or fanatic cliches. He was as critical of the rigidities and the 
emotionalisms of the left as he was of the right.” 

49 
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Philosophy was to Professor Cohen a way of life, a guard 
against prejudices, and ‘‘a consolation of steady insight and 
understanding in a world of the precarious and the disas- 
trous.... He will live not only as a philosopher but as an 
example of a typically American achievement. Morris R. 
Cohen, an immigrant boy, through his own genius and 
through public education, became a leader in American 
thought and life.” 


II 


Born in Minsk, Russia, on July 25, 1880, Morris Raphael 
Cohen received the traditional education of an Orthodox 
Jewish boy in eastern Europe. When he was twelve his 
parents brought him to the United States. Eight years later 
he received his bachelor’s degree from the College of the 
City of New York through which he had worked his way by 
doing various jobs, including those of newsboy and poolroom 
attendant. Six years afterward Cohen was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by Harvard University where he had 
studied under William James and Josiah Royce. Shortly 
before, and for several years after the turn of the century, 
Cohen taught at the Educational Alliance on New York’s 
East Side, and at the Davidson Collegiate Institute, a school 
directed by Rabbi David Davidson. In 1899 Cohen met 
Thomas Davidson, founder of the Fabian Society, the Fellow- 
ship of the New Life and the Aristotelian Society. In later 
years Cohen said that Davidson had greatly stimulated him 
intellectually and spiritually. 

In 1902 Morris Cohen began to teach mathematics at City 
College, an assignment in which he continued for almost ten 
years. He was not happy teaching mathematics, although his 
interest-in the subject was very keen. It was a study of mathe- 
matical philosophy, especially Bertrand Russell’s Principles of 
Mathematics, he said, which liberated him ‘‘from the feeling of 
helpless philosophic bewilderment”? and enabled him “to 
undertake an independent journey.” 

Cohen’s first love was philosophy. He felt it had been 
awakened in him in his early years by his grandfather, a poor 
tailor in the Russian town of Nesviesh. ‘‘Though he never 
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learned to write and had only a moderate reading knowledge 
of Hebrew,”’ Morris Cohen wrote, “che had become the master 
of an extraordinary amount of knowledge and wisdom. Walks 
and talks with him first stimulated my imagination about the 
world at large and its history. From him, also, I acquired a 
certain ineradicable admiration for the ascetic virtues and a 
scorn for the life of wealth, ease, creature comforts and all 
that goes under the old name of worldliness.”’ 

To Morris Cohen to philosophize seemed ‘‘as natural and 
desirable in itself as to sing, to dance, to paint, or mould, or 
to commune with those we love.” The opportunity to teach 
his favorite subject came to him in 1912 when he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy at City College. 
This meant to him “the end of a long valley of humiliation. 
I had labored for six years with the Leah of mathematics 
yearning for the Rachel of philosophy.” 

For twenty-six years Cohen taught philosophy to thousands 
of students at City College. It was not until seven years 
before he retired from his position at City College in 1938 that 
Reason and Nature, his major work, was published; yet for a 
quarter of a century his name had been known throughout 
the length and breadth of the country wherever men were 
devoted to a pursuit of wisdom. This was, indeed, a reinark- 
able achievement, matched in recent times only by the reputa- 
tion of Felix Frankfurter; for the renown of each was due 
chiefly to the opinion and devotion of thousands of students. 

Cohen made no effort to acquire disciples. He conceived 
it as his duty as a teacher to be the critic rather than the 
prophet or the system-builder. This position exposed him to 
the charge of being “‘merely critical, negative, or destructive.” 
“T have always been ready,” he said, “‘to plead guilty to that 
charge.” He considered it an important service “‘in the cause 
of liberal civilization to develop a spirit of genuine regard for 
the weight of evidence, to inculcate the habit of admitting 
ignorance when we do not know and to nourish the critical 
spirit of inquiry which is inseparable from the love of truth 
that makes men free.’’ He once said to a student who re- 
proached him for his destructive criticism: “You have heard 
the story of how Hercules cleaned the Augean stables. He 
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took all the dirt and manure out and left them clean. You 
ask me: ‘What did he leave in their stead?’ I answer: ‘Isn’t 
it enough to have cleaned the stables?’ ” 

Morris Cohen challenged accepted dogmas, fashionable 
opinions, uncritical acceptance of beliefs and views, no matter 
by what authority they were supported. He compelled his 
students—future physicians, lawyers and teachers—to think 
critically about the problems they would face as specialists 
and as citizens. He wanted to make of his students respon- 
sible thinkers, not disciples. Some of his students became 
eminent philosophers in their own right. They include Ernest 
Nagel and Herbert W. Schneider of Columbia University, 
Sidney Hook of New York University and Paul Weiss of Yale 
University. 

Morris Raphael Cohen’s family life was rich in sentiment 
and love. Mary Ryshpan, whom he married in 1906, died 
in 1942. In his wife, two sons and a daughter, Cohen found 
society almost enough for his needs; in addition he enjoyed 
the close friendship of men like Justices Holmes, Brandeis, 
Cardozo and Frankfurter; Albert Einstein, Bertrand Russell, 
Arthur S. Meyer, A. A. Himwich, Harold J. Laski, John 
Dewey, Irwin Edman, Alvin Johnson and Huntington Cairns. 

Despite his physical frailties, Morris Cohen pushed himself 
hard, worked constantly on his lectures, articles and books. In 
1923 he edited a collection of Charles S. Peirce’s philosophical 
essays under the title, Chance, Love and Logic. Before he retired 
from teaching in 1938 he had published Reason and Nature 
(1931), Law and the Social Order (1933) and, with Ernest Nagel, 
An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (1934). 

Cohen had plans for ten other books—a volume on meta- 
physics, a treatise on law, a book on logic, a statement of his 
philosophy of liberalism, a volume on the will to illusion, an 
introduction to philosophy, a volume on Jewish problems, a 
philosophy of history, a history of science and a study of the 
development of American thought. However, he felt that he 
would not be strong enough to accomplish this program if he 
continued to teach, so in January, 1938, he retired from 
active teaching at City College—the institution with which 
he had been intimately associated since 1895. 
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By the time of Cohen’s death in 1947, at the age of sixty- 
six, he had seen two more of his books appear in print: A 
Preface to Logic (1944) and The Faith of a Liberal (1946). The 
first was dedicated to City College and its students ““who gave 
zest to my life.’” Cohen also was able to write some of the 
ten books he had planned. To be published posthumously 
they are: The Meaning of History; Reflections of a Wandering 
Jew; A Dreamer’s Journey: an Autobiography; Studies in Philosophy 
and Science; Studies in Furistic Philosophy; and Currents of American 
Thought. In addition there is Source Book in Greek Science, which 
Cohen had prepared with the collaboration of I. E. Drabkin. 

His retirement from City College left Cohen with more time 
to devote to his studies and writing; but he did not give up 
teaching entirely. He was a visiting professor at Harvard in 
1938-39 and at Yale the following year. In 1941 he began 
preparation of the Carus lectures which he delivered at the 
University of Chicago in 1945. 


Ii! 


Morris Raphael Cohen considered himself philosophically 
‘a stray dog unchained to any metaphysical kennel.” It 
seemed to him “better to brave the muddy realities of the 
unprotected out-of-doors, the uncertain food, the attacks from 
the watch dogs of comfortable homes, and above all the chill- 
ing rains and winds of factual experience .... I have never 
become completely at home in even the greatest of academic 
philosophies.” Bertrand Russell came closer to being his 
philosophical god than any other thinker. Cohen said that 
he was faithful to Russell’s fundamental teaching even when 
Russell strayed from the way. He liked to think of himself as 
a logician, calling his intellectual autobiography in Contempo- 
rary American Philosophy (1930), ‘““The Faith of a Logician.”’ 
His emphasis on criticism, skepticism and logical analysis led 
many persons to view Cohen as a philosophical nihilist, a 
great nay-sayer, an iconoclast, a destroyer of other men’s 
faiths and philosophies, as one who could effectively wreck 
but not build. This view of Cohen is, however, only partially 
true. Cohen had the capacity to build and this capacity he 
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manifested in his more substantial productions, such as Reason 
and Nature, Law and the Social Order and The Faith of a Liberal. 

A look into Reason and Nature: an Essay on the Meaning of 
Scientific Method shows that the book covers a wide range of 
subjects, disclosing the catholicity and erudition of the author: 
mathematics, biology, jurisprudence, ethics, the social and 
physical sciences. From the first page to the last Cohen demon- 
strates his unqualified devotion to impartial reason: ‘“‘Our 
reason may be a pitiful candle-light in the dark and boundless 
~ seas of being,” he says, ‘“‘but we have nothing better, and woe 
to those who wilfully try to put it out.” 

Cohen’s search for fundamental principles of thought and 
categories of reality led him to attack empiricism or nomi- 
nalism of the type which admits the existence of only particu- 
lars. Logical or mathematical relations are real; their reality 
justifies the hypothetical and deductive procedures of science. 
Scientific inquiry discovers abstract relations which character- 
ize the world of phenomena. The reality of mathematical 
relations makes possible a “‘biting into the world.”’ Relativism, 
nihilism or skepticism fails to disclose the nature of mind or 
reality. It does not follow from this, however, that a priori 
rationalism must, therefore, be accepted. An understanding 
of the logical and hypothetical character of mathematics 
destroys the ground of any assertion that space must be 
Euclidean. 

On the one hand, said Cohen, one sees that the laws or 
postulates of mathematics or logic are the invariant forms or 
relations of all possible objects; they are the laws of all possible 
being but are themselves neither physical nor mental. On the 
other hand, one sees that from purely formal considerations 
no material facts are deducible. Science involves logic; on the 
one hand we see that it is rational, that phenomena conform 
to laws of logic; on the other hand we see that phenomena 
involve an element of contingency. 

The discussion thus far of the laws of logic and the nature 
of science shows Cohen’s adherence to what he called the 
principle of polarity, which occupied a central place in his 
thought. There is a polarity of terms and relations; neither is 
reducible to the other; terms and relations involve one another. 
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Opposites “such as immediacy and mediation, unity and 
plurality, the fixed and the flux, substance and function, ideal 
and real, actual and possible,” all involve each other when 
applied to any significant entity. 

This principle of polarity seems to be the central fact of 
Cohen’s metaphysics of science. Polarity is a supplement to 
the principle of causality; for a natural event must have a 
cause, but the cause is opposed by some factor which prevents 
it from producing a greater effect than it actually does; thus 
protoplasm lives by continually dying. The principle of polar- 
ity applies to social as well as to physical and biological events. 
In all determination there are opposing categories: unity and 
plurality, identity and difference, activity and passivity. 

Thus Cohen’s denial of both empiricism and absolutism 
may be viewed as an instance of the effectiveness of the prin- 
ciple of polarity. He believed that rational structure is a 
fundamental phase of the world; but he also believed that 
there is an element of contingency. There is both intelligibility 
and contingency in the world. 

Cohen did not always, in the presentation of his argument, 
keep himself scrupulously neutral between two poles, between 
the fixed elements in reality and the flux, between the variant 
and the invariant characters of the world, between unity and 
plurality, between the ideal and the real or between idealism 
and naturalism, between reason and nature. His sharpest 
barbs were directed at those who are romantically attached to 
immediacy rather than mediation, who are attached to “‘life”’ 
or “‘experience.”’ There is no intelligible life without the pole- 
star of invariance or identity; the weight and emphasis of his 
argument seemed to be on the side of intelligibility as opposed 
to contingency, on the side of idealism as opposed to natural- 
ism, on the side of reason as opposed to nature, status or 
fixity as opposed to change. 

It is to be doubted, however, if this disparity in the weights 
of opposite sides of the scale was more than polemical. When 
Cohen framed his arguments, empiricism was in the ascendant 
and idealism was on the defensive. Cohen always distrusted 
ideas that were fashionable, for they threatened to become the 
new dogmas, displacing the old. There was more danger that 
men would adopt the new philosophies as absolutes than that 
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they would go back to the discredited faiths. It was, therefore, 
necessary to fight harder against the new gods, still young and 
fresh, than against the gods already in the twilight. 


IV 


Cohen’s influence on judges and teachers of law can hardly 
be exaggerated. The weight of his legal philosophy was felt 
in high courts, including the United States Supreme Court. 

As a young boy Cohen discovered that the law is chiefly a 
pattern of life, rather than a set of rules to be memorized and 
obeyed. The God of the Jews was primarily a law-giver, and 
Moses was a law teacher. Cohen was exposed to legal studies 
as soon as he began to study the Old Testament and the 
Talmud. The law became and remained for him a life-long 
interest. 

Law and the Social Order: Essays in Legal Philosophy consists 
twenty-five essays published in the twenty years preceding 
1933. The book discloses an extensive and penetrating knowl- 
edge of legal philosophy that was equalled in the United 
States only by Dean Roscoe Pound and probably was un- 
equalled by any British or continental thinker. The book 
treats of the legal philosophies’ of de Tourtoulon, Geny, 
Duguit, Charmont, Demogue, Ihering, Stammler, Kohler, 
del Vecchio, Pound, Laski, Gray, Jerome Frank, Holmes, 
Krabbe and others. The book has notable discussions of 
property and contract; an attack on what he called the 
“phonograph theory of the judicial function.”” Even before 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attempt to reorganize the Supreme 
Court, Cohen had pointed out that the judges of our higher 
courts generally are elderly gentlemen who in their younger 
days were successful representatives of the interests of bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants. 

But Cohen’s sharp criticism of the jurisprudence of concepts 
did not mean that he joined the camp of the legal realists. 
Here, too, the principle of polarity came into play: one must 
give weight to the abstract legal principle and to the concrete 
case. Cohen was as opposed to legal anarchy or naked “‘experi- 
ence” in legal phenomena as he was to the legal philosophy 
that saw only the empty abstract rule or doctrine. There must 
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be both discretion and rule; there is a need for both realism 
and idealism. 

In this instance, too, his argument in later years seemed 
to favor order and reason, rationalism, the unchanging, as 
against the contingent and the changing. But this emphasis 
was only polemical; for in legal philosophy, too, nominalism 
of a radical nature appeared to be in fashion and the old 
conceptualism was losing favor. Cohen distrusted the new 
movement; he wanted to expose its more extreme manifesta- 
tions as shallow fads. In his legal philosophy, as in his phi- 
losophy of nature, Cohen was no champion of causes; no 
partisan advocate. He attacked all false prophets but espe- 
cially those who made the most noise in his day or appeared 
to attract more devotees than did competing prophets. 

Cohen attacked those who, like Professor Beard, distrusted 
the Supreme Court less than Congress. When one considers, 
he said, the long roll of judicial decisions ‘“‘such as the Dred 
Scott Case, the Lochner Case, the Adair Case, the child labor 
cases, the Coppage case, the minimum wage cases up to 1937, 
the voiding of Congressional legislation to protect the Negroes 
against lynching and the deprivation of civil rights, or the 
public against being gouged by ticket scalpers, fraudulent 
bakers, and conscienceless employment agencies, the sadism 
of the courts will far outweigh that of Congress even though 
esthetically the procedure of the courts is more refined.” 

Long before it became respectable to mention such things, 
Cohen argued against the hypocrisy of the legal orthodoxy 
centered in the axiom that judges declare but do not make 
law. His interest in the judicial function was first stimulated 
in the early years of the century by the course of decisions in 
labor cases. The ‘‘arbitrary (and often unenlightened) charac- 
ter” of these decisions revealed to him the inadequacy of the 
dogma that judges are legal phonographs. Judges are influ- 
enced by economic and social theories and prejudices; and no 
study of the law should ignore or fail to evaluate economic and 
social interests and forces. The judicial process has a human 
aspect. These and similar statements are commonplace today, 
but early in the century it took courage to make them. When 
they became commonplace, Cohen began to point to the 
opposite pole, which was being neglected; namely, that ideal- 
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ism, tradition and fixity of rule have a necessary and justifiable 
place in the judicial process. 

In the early years of his interest in jurisprudence and the 
philosophy of law, Cohen received intellectual stimulation 
from American scholars and thinkers like Roscoe Pound, John 
Dewey and Felix Adler. However, Cohen found his chief 
inspiration in the writings of continental thinkers. That he 
studied these writings well and beneficially can be easily seen 
from a reading of Law and the Social Order. 

Professional legal scholars soon became aware of Cohen. 
When the Association of American Law Schools appointed 
an editorial committee to translate, edit and publish the Mod- 
ern Legal Philosophy Series in 1910, Cohen was made a 
member of the committee, although he was neither a lawyer 
nor a teacher of law. In 1913 Cohen organized the Con- 
ference on Legal and Social Philosophy, the chairmanship 
of which was taken by John Dewey. The Conference held 
four meetings, each of which attracted outstanding scholars. 
The meetings stimulated discussion and thought and under- 
scored the need for radical and fresh thinking in legal and 
social philosophy. The Conference on Legal and Social 
Philosophy and the New Republic magazine, founded in 1914, 
were forums from which Cohen’s influence effectively ema- 
nated. Holmes and Cardozo, Brandeis and Frankfurter, 
Learned Hand, Roscoe Pound and Harold Laski, American 
courts, philosophers and men of public affairs felt and re- 
sponded to that influence. 


Vv 


“Like science, liberalism insists on a critical examination of 
the content of all our beliefs, principles, or initial hypotheses,”’ 
Cohen said, “and on subjecting them to a continuous process 
of verification so that they will be progressively better founded 
in experience and reason.’ It was socialism, he said, that 
offered the specific occasion for his entering upon a study of 
technical philosophy, for socialism seemed to him to offer ‘“‘the 
only scientific analysis of the economic evils and political 
corruption of our age as well as of the main course of human 
history.”” The 1896 campaign of Bryan stirred in Cohen a 
deep interest in politics. Cohen was then teaching working- 
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men’s classes as part of his work for Daniel de Leon’s Socialist 
Labor Party. In 1897 he campaigned for Henry George who 
ran in the New York mayoralty election. 

This was also the period during which Cohen belonged to 
a Marxist study group; and, as a matter of fact, he never 
ceased to be grateful for the illumination he found in a study 
of Das Kapital. “It not only helped me to recognize the poverty 
of most non-economic interpretations of history,’ he said, 
“but also prepared me to see that the recurrent breakdowns 
of capitalist economy are not unforeseeable accidents but a 
consequence of the private ownership of the machinery of 
production, ....It helped me to see that the old optimistic 
but essentially anarchistic notion that the good of all will best 
be promoted by ‘rugged individualism,’ by each pursuing his 
own selfish economic gain, is a cruel superstition which men 
possessed of both reason and a decent amount of human 
sympathy cannot long maintain in the face of the hideous 
miseries that flourish in the shadow of men’s mighty productive 
powers.” 

On the other hand, he was repelled by the exaggerated 
materialism that pervaded Marx’s thinking. This materialism 
was evident at many points in Marxism; it was especially, 
evident, said Cohen, ‘‘in the Marxist boast, which I could 
not swallow, that Marx never spoke of justice.” 

All his life Cohen maintained an active interest in social 
problems and social reform. Social injustices aroused his 
hatred and put him in a fighting mood. He never forgave 
Roosevelt’s imposition of the embargo against the Spanish 
Republic. Always taking his stand for freedom of thought and 
inquiry, freedom of discussion and criticism, he opposed 
Communism and the Russian dictatorship. He did not believe 
that the “‘proletarian”’ dictatorship was necessary as a ‘“‘tempo- 
rary” expedient. “The plea that the denial of freedom is a 
temporary necessity is advanced by all militarists. It ignores 
the fact that, when suppression becomes a habit, it is not 
readily abandoned. ... When the Communists tell me that 
I must choose between their dictatorship and Fascism, I feel 
that I am offered the choice between being shot and being 
hanged. It would be suicide for liberal civilization to accept 
this as exhausting the field of human possibility.” 
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In his social philosophy, too, Cohen used the principle of 
polarity. There must be the principle of order and the prin- 
ciple of freedom; opposing groups must cooperate, for each 
group must be wise enough “‘to see the necessity of compro- 
mising with those with whom we have to live together and 
whom we cannot or do not wish to exterminate’’; not all 
property should become communal, nor may an individual 
use his property in antisocial ways. 

Principles of social aims and policy should not be posited 
as fixed dogmas; they should be viewed as “provisional hy- 
potheses, to be tried with as much intelligence and persistence 
as we can summon, but never without watching their conse- 
quences to see whether these hypotheses are really confirmed.” 

A fundamental tenet of his liberalism is that an individual 
may never assume that he has the whole truth in his possession. 
Moral humility, tolerance, a belief in the scientific method, 
freedom of speech and inquiry—a faith in these qualities of 
mind and action was at the heart of his liberalism. 

He did not believe in the inevitability of progress; with 
Justice Holmes he said that effort is one of the ways through 
which the inevitable comes to pass. His philosophy of liberal- 
ism was satisfied with the mere possibility of progress. But 
this mere possibility is all a man needs to provide the moral 
strength for his will, to engage in the fight for social reform. 
No social cause, however, will bring about universal salva- 
tion. The achievement of universal suffrage, popular educa- 
tion or some other end greatly desired brings in its train new 
disappointments. But despair is not a permanent state of the 
emotions; new waves of hope arise, and so human history 
swings between the pole of growth and the pole of decay, 
between the pole of hope and the pole of despair. 

Cohen’s liberalism stands between these poles: it is not a 
set of dogmas or doctrines, but a process, a temper of mind. 
It means an open eye for alternatives, a questioning of all 
“self-evident” propositions, a faith in enlightenment “‘yet col- 
ored with a deep humility before the vision of a world so much 
larger than our human hopes and thoughts”; a readiness for 
new risks in new situations, “in which there is no guarantee 
that the new will always be the good or the true, in which 
progress is a precarious achievement rather than an inevi- 
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tability”’; a liberation of “the energies of human nature by the 
free and fearless use of reason.”’ 

In this social philosophy, as in his philosophy of nature and 
in his philosophy of law, Cohen saw the operations of the 
principle of polarity: there is the opening up of new situations 
with new challenges, but this activity should be the result of 
disciplined intelligence rather than of arbitrary forces; for 
social life “‘involves a balance between the expansive or centrif- 
ugal forces which make for diversity and adventure, and the 
constraining or centripetal forces which make for organization 
and safety.... The life of civilization, like the life of each 
organism, oscillates between opposite extremes.”’ 

2 


VI 


Cohen said that piety as defined by Santayana — “‘rever- 
ence for the sources of one’s being” — is but a necessary corol- 
lary of the Socratic maxim “‘know thyself.’ If a Jew is to know 
himself, he must know the history of the Jewish people—in 
Biblical, Talmudic and recent times. Cohen’s interest in Jew- 
ish history began when he was still a young boy subject to the 
influence of his grandfather and remained a lively one ail his 
life. His essay ‘‘Philosophies of Jewish History,” in the first 
number of Fewzsh Social Studies, is one of the significant fruits 
of his devotion to this subject. 

His mother tongue was Yiddish and for this language he 
always maintained a special love. ‘“‘No other language,” he 
once admitted, “‘ever entirely replaced it in the expression of 
intimate affection.”’ He owed a great deal of his education, 
he said, to the Yiddish press: “‘It taught me to look at world 
news from a cosmopolitan instead of a local or provincial 
point of view, and it taught me to interpret politics realistically, 
instead of being misled by empty phrases.” 

The first language Cohen learned to read was Hebrew. Up 
to the time of his bar mitzvah his life conformed to the tenets 
of orthodox Judaism; after that he gave up a belief in a per- 
sonal God, and at the age of nineteen discontinued the ortho- 
dox observances. Later he rejected monotheism—and all other 
forms of theism—on philosophical grounds, for he was not 
able to reconcile the reality of evil with the idea of a benevolent 
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and omnipotent deity. Nor was he able to understand, he said, 
any theism that was not anthropomorphic, and ‘“‘making a 
God in man’s image has always seemed to me the height of 
arrogance.” 

Nor did he accept Zionism. ‘‘I should like to’see Palestine, 
and all its inhabitants, grow in wealth,” he said. “I have the 
deepest admiration for the brave and wise efforts through 
which Jewish pioneers have rescued the soil of Israel from 
centuries of neglect and abuse. I should like to see the racial 
or religious discriminations with which the British exclude 
Jewish immigrants and restrict Jewish land ownership broken, 
just as I should like to see similar discriminations in our own 
land broken. I should, above all, like to see the Hebrew 
University become a beacon of light throughout the world.” 

A politically-Zionist Palestine, Cohen felt, would not have 
free non-Jewish immigration. It would be a state founded 
on a peculiar race or people, a tribal religion, and a mystic 
belief in a peculiar soil; there would be no separation of church 
and state, no free mixing of races or peoples. ‘“Tribalism,”’ 
he said, “‘is a creed that leads to grief and massacre, whether 
it bears the label of Zionism, Aryanism, Anglo-Saxon America, 
or Pan-Islam.” The fine achievements of the halutzim did 
not, he said, presuppose the establishment of a Jewish state, 
‘“‘and I trust that they may be advanced and extended in years 
to come within the framework of a nonsectarian state that 
allows equal rights to all—Jews, Christians, Mohammedans 
and atheists alike.” 

In any case, he believed, Zionism distracted the minds of 
American Jews from the solution of domestic problems. ‘‘To 
my way of thinking,” he said, ‘‘the realities before us here and 
now, where our practical efforts are likely to be most effective, 
are actual human beings, boys and girls who are our children, 
who live here, who must adapt themselves to the conditions 
of American life, and who want to make their lives fuller and 
richer. A few of them will go to Palestine and cease to be 
Americans. A few will stay here and cease to be Jews. But 
the great majority, for generations to come, will be American 
Jews and, out of self-respect, will want to make the greatest 
contributions to American life which their heritage, their 
training and their individual efforts make possible. For them, 
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as for those of us whose hopes as parents and as teachers are 
bound up with theirs, the problem remains: what can we, 
with our age-old heritage, contribute to the fullness of Ameri- 
can life?” 

Cohen rejected Judaism as a theology; he rejected political 
Zionism; he also rejected assimilationism. ‘Jewish young men 
will continue to fall in love with Jewish young women. The 
highest rate of intermarriage ever known in the heyday of 
German liberalism was fourteen per cent. Even if centuries 
of assimilation in an atmosphere of tolerance were unbroken 
by waves of anti-Semitism it would probably be eighty genera- 
tions before the Jews would disappear as distinguishable people 
upon the American scene.” 

When Cohen began to teach at City College in 1902, and 
for thirty-six years thereafter, his students were predominantly 
Jewish boys. He shared their struggles against the discrimi- 
nation that so many of them faced as they sought to establish 
themselves in careers. As a citizen he felt he could not be 
silent “in the face of the great campaign to repudiate the 
declaration that all men are created equal which culminated 
in the racist immigration laws of 1922 and 1924.” In the 
early 1920’s alongside his wife, Mary Ryshpan Cohen, he 
became active in the vocational training work of the ORT. 
Later, in 1939, he became president of the Jewish Occupa- 
tional Council. These affiliations should not suggest that 
Cohen believed that Jews should seek careers and employment 
in which their “visibility” in public life would be relatively 
small and thus points of irritation leading to anti-Semitism 
would be reduced in number. Why should Americans object 
to Norwegian immigrants, who possess a maritime tradition, 
supplying more than their proportionate numbers to American 
shipping? “‘If the traditional Jewish love of learning is of value 
to a liberal civilization, is it not better for the Jews to maintain 
it, and perhaps transmit it to other portions of the population, 
rather than retreat from it as a source of danger?” 

When Cohen heard of the pogroms in Czarist Russia and 
later of the massacres by the Nazis, it was natural for him to 
recognize that, but for the good luck and fortitude of his 
parents, he and those dearest to him might have been among 
the victims. He always sought for ways to identify himself with 
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fellow Jews and not to let differences in religious belief or 
politics stand in the way of practical cooperation. Believing 
in division of labor, he felt that he could best make his contri- 
bution by concentrating on scientific pursuits. In the fight 
against injustice and cruelty, facts and an understanding of 
facts are necessary, useful weapons. 

Cohen, therefore, in 1933, organized the Conference on 
Jewish Relations with which he was closely identified until his 
death. Not long afterward Cohen took a leading role in the 
establishment of the Jewish Social Studies, a quarterly that has 
won a distinguished place among learned sociological and 
Jewish journals. The Conference has pursued and the journal 
has published detailed scholarly studies of Jewish social, 
political and economic problems. Motivated by the same 
spirit of truth-seeking, Cohen became one of the founders and 
the first chairman of the Research Institute on Peace and 
Postwar Problems of the American Jewish Committee. 


Vil 


Although Cohen gave up a belief in a personal God, he 
did not give up the Jewish “ideal of holiness that enables us 
to distinguish between the good and evil in men and thus saves 
us from the idolatrous worship of a humanity that is full of 
imperfections.’ He might have called this “‘ideal of holiness” 
by the name of God, but he did not want to cause confusion 
or be misunderstood. He never returned to any supernatural 
beliefs, but if by religion is understood what he called ‘“‘the 
realm of ideal expression,” Cohen was a religious man. 

Atheists, he said, are as a rule singularly blind ‘‘to the 
limitations of our knowledge and to the infinite possibilities 
beyond us. And those who called themselves materialists 
appeared to me to be shutting themselves off from philosophy, 
wisdom and the life of the spirit, which are certainly not 
material things. Those of my circle who rejected religion in 
toto seemed to me to be casting away the ideals that had sus- 
tained our people through so many generations before we had 
fashioned guide posts to our own lives that could stand up 
against the sort of buffetings that the old guide posts had with- 
stood. In this some of us lost sight of the larger view that 
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Thomas Davidson had taught, that we have no right to break 
away from the past until we have appropriated all its experi- 
ence and wisdom and that reverence for the past may go hand 
in hand with loyalty to the future, ‘to the Kingdom which 
doth not yet appear.’ ” 

In Spinoza Cohen saw a kindred spirit and in Spinoza’s 
writings he found most clearly developed ‘‘the rational and 
tolerant attitude to the values of religion” for which he had 
been searching. If “religion consists in humility (as a sense of 
infinite powers beyond our scope), charity or love (as a sense 
of the mystic potency in our fellow human beings), and spirit- 
uality (as a sense of the limitations of all that is merely mate- 
rial, actual or even attainable), then no one was more deeply 
religious than Spinoza.”’ In these passages Cohen is describing 
not only Spinoza’s religion, byt also—and especially—his 
own. 

In his later years Cohen came to view with more sympathy 
the role of ritual ‘‘as a primary fact in human religious experi- 
ence. For each of us the symbolism of our childhood offers 
paths to the peace and understanding that can never be wholly 
replaced by other symbolisms. For me the ancient ceremonies 
that celebrate the coming and going of life, the wedding 
ceremony, the birth and the funeral service, give an expression 
to the continuity of the spiritual tradition that is more eloquent 
than any phrases of my own creation. The ritual may be 
diluted by English and- by modernisms, but the Hebrew God 
is still a potent symbol of the continuous life of which we 
individuals are waves. So it is, too, with the celebration of the 
eternal struggle for freedom, in the family service of the 
Passover. 

“Like vivid illustrations in the book of my life are the 
prayers of my parents, the services at their graves, the memory 
of an old man chanting funeral songs at the jahrzeit of my dear 
friend Dr. Himwich, the unveiling of the monument to the 
beloved comrade of my life’s journeys, and the celebration of 
the continuity of generations in the Passover services in the 
home of my parents and in the homes of my children. And 
though I have never gone back to theologic supernaturalism, 
I have come to appreciate more than I once did the symbolism 
in which is celebrated the human need of trusting to the larger 
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vision, according to which calamities come and go but the 
continuity of life and faith in its better possibilities survive.” 

When Cohen taught in the Thomas Davidson school, he 
gave courses in the Book of Job and the Hebrew Prophets. 
When he was a graduate student at Harvard, his work under 
George Foote Moore formed a major part of his studies. In 
later years, said Cohen, a considerable part of his reading was 
in the field of Old Testament literature and criticism, espe- 
cially in days of depression when he had little energy for 
writing or professional studies. 

The “‘larger vision” of Professor Cohen, especially after his 
retirement from the professorship at City College, encom- 
passed many fields of interest. His eye saw through a “dome 
of many-coloured glass.’” He was a whole man; he sought the 
truth and was willing to gpen many doors in his search. 
Logical analysis was one door; scientific method was another 
door; history and tradition also were doors; active devotion 
to humanitarian causes was still another door; defense of free- 
dom was another door; a religion of humility, charity or love, 
and spirituality was also a door. He did not always see all 
doors at one and the same time. But what man does? 

He always sought, however, the larger vision and more 
often than is given to others he had the fortune to see his 
“father’s mansion” in its totality. Yet can one honestly say 
that any mortal sees this totality? No; Cohen would say, no. 
For there is a “Kingdom which doth not yet appear’; there 
are “those human values that the process of time can_ never 
adequately realize or destroy.” As his teacher William James 
said in A Pluralistic Universe: ‘“‘the word ‘and’ trails along 
after every sentence. Something always escapes. ‘Ever not 
quite’ has to be said of the best attempts made anywhere in 
the universe at attaining all-inclusiveness.”’ 

Morris Raphael Cohen did not always agree with William 
James, but Cohen himself could have written these sentences. 
He had a sense of the infinite powers beyond any man’s scope. 
His favorite form of expression was the question; his life was 
a quest. He worshiped no God, yet, like young Samuel, he 
lived a dedicated life. In the company of Morris Raphael 
Cohen, Mr. Justice Holmes once said, he felt the presence of 
a holy man. 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN: 1887-1946 





By A. H. Raskin 


I 


A FRAIL MAN with the voice of a doer and the face of a dreamer 
stood in the great convention hall at Atlantic City in May, 
1946. Seated at the long tables before him were more than 
1,000 delegates representing 350,000 members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. They were men and 
women of all ages. Some had come to this country from 
Europe thirty or forty years before to settle on New York’s 
East Side and take jobs as tailors in steaming sweatshops; 
others were still in their teens, eager-eyed youths from Georgia 
and Mississippi and Texas. 

The crowd was restless. The union’s fifteenth biennial 
convention was drawing to a close. The delegates had heard 
thousands of words and adopted scores of resolutions in the 
past week. They had taken cognizance of almost every major 
problem affecting the labor movement, the nation and the 
post-war world. Now they were eager to get out into the 
bright sunshine and enjoy the attractions of the boardwalk 
for a few hours before starting back to their homes in the 
forty-eight states. 

The man on the platform was tired too; he was but recently 
risen from a sick bed and the week had been a strenuous one 
for him. As president of the union, he had introduced every 
speaker and spoken on every issue. He had no intention of 
making a speech at this farewell session but the newspapermen 
covering the convention had other ideas. Seeking desperately 
for something on which to build a closing-day story, they 
sent an SOS to the rostrum. ‘‘Would Sidney Hillman, in 
taking leave of the convention, set forth alittle of his philos- 
ophy about the kind of world American labor was seeking to 
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create through its activities on the social, political and 
economic front??? That was what the reporters’ message 
asked. That was about all anyone could think of that had not 
been covered during the convention. 

Wearily Sidney Hillman began to speak. It was not an 
atmosphere conducive to eloquence; the delegates were 
putting away their papers, many were drifting toward the 
door, a number had already left. None realized, least of all 
the reporters who had asked for the statement, that they were 
listening to the last testament of one of the most controversial 
Americans of their generation. It was an address made with- 
out a moment’s preparation but into it went the philosophy 
of a lifetime. It ranged over the whole realm of men’s aspira- 
tions, material and spiritual. Its climax was in these words. 


We want a better America, an America that will give its 
citizens, first of all, a higher and higher standard of living 
so that no child will cry for food in the midst of plenty. 
We want to have an America where the inventions of science 
will be at the disposal of every American family, not merely 
for the few who can afford them. An America that will 
have no sense of insecurity and which will make it possible 
for all groups, regardless of race, creed or color, to live in 
friendship, to be real neighbors; an America that will carry 
its great mission of helping other countries to help them- 
selves. 


Two months after the speech was delivered, Sidney Hillman 
was dead. The illness that had kept him from full activity 
for ten years took his life on July 10, 1946. 

Son of a Lithuanian wheat trader, Hillman had become 
one of the foremost leaders in labor and in the political life 
of the United States. As chairman of the Political Action 
Committee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
aS an intimate of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, he was 
credited with enough power to influence the selection of a 
Vice-President of the United States —a Vice-President who 
later attained the Presidency. 

He was given principal responsibility for mobilizing the 
productive energies of America’s working men and women 
behind the national defense program in the period preceding 
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Pearl Harbor. When war engulfed the United States, he was 
assigned the immeasurably more difficult task of seeing that 
labor difficulties did not retard production of the planes, 
ships and weapons so urgently needed for victory. 

He helped alter the pattern of labor organization by 
joining with John L. Lewis, Philip Murray and other indus- 
trial unionists in forming the CIO in 1935. After World 
War II he became a prime mover in the formation of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which he hoped to trans- 
form into an instrument for the promotion of international 
understanding and peace. 

Although it was these activities and the controversy en- 
gendered by them that made Sidney Hillman’s name almost 
as well known as that of the President, his most lasting 
contributions to the welfare of America and to the stability 
of the American form of government were in the capacity in 
which he was known least, as president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

It was as head of this union that he developed and put 
into practice a doctrine of labor-management relations that 
is fundamental to the survival of democracy in the United 
States—the principle that industry and labor have a common 
_ stake and that the welfare of the workers depends upon the 
welfare of the business in which they work. 

It is characteristic of the American nation that a philos- 
ophy so imperative to the perpetuation of a capitalist society 
should become established in its economic life through the 
efforts of a leader and an organization whose roots were 
grounded in socialism and rebellion against old-world tyranny. 


II 


Sidney Hillman was born in Zagare, Lithuania, on March 
23, 1887, second of a family of seven children. His grand- 
father and his grandfather’s brother both were rabbis, and 
when Sidney was thirteen his father sent him to study for 
the rabbinate. The broad sweep of Jewish history fired his 
imagination and filled him with resentment against the Tsar’s 
persecution of the Jews and all lovers of freedom. Hillman 
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became an avid seeker after more and more knowledge. Not 
content with the narrow course of theological instruction at 
the Yeshivah, he studied the Russian language outside of 
school, a forbidden thing to do. So insistent was his desire 
to extend the horizons of his learning that he continued these 
secret Russian lessons even after his father had cut off his 
allowance. Hillman had to walk five miles each way to the 
home of the friend who was teaching him and was not dis- 
couraged even when storms or floods made the walk extremely 
hazardous. When his money gave out, he found work in a 
chemical laboratory. Here he made the acquaintance of a 
group of young intellectuals who opened up new vistas in 
literature and science. Here also young Hillman received 
his introduction into political activity. 

In common with most young intellectuals of the day he 
became active in the movement to overthrow the Tsar and 
he joined wholeheartedly in the short-lived Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905. With scores of other insurgents, eighteen-year-old 
Sidney was arrested for his part in a demonstration in Kovno. 
For six months he sat in prison awaiting exile to Siberia, 
but he did not languish while in jail. Indeed, the six months 
represented the most fruitful period of his education for he 
was surrounded by four hundred other political prisoners, 
many of whom were among the best-read and most inter- 
esting personalities he had ever met. 

The prisoners enjoyed enough freedom within the Kovno 
jail to organize what amounted to a university and there 
was no lack of books, magazines and newspapers smuggled 
in from outside the walls. Hillman became acquainted with 
the writings of John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith, Karl Marx, 
Tolstoi, Kropotkin and many other illustrious economists 
and authors. 

At the end of six months a general amnesty for political 
prisoners enabled him to return to his home, but soon after 
he was arrested again. This time he served four months in 
jail. Convinced that there was little opportunity of estab- 
lishing political and religious freedom in Russia at that time, 
Hillman decided to give up the struggle and leave the country. 
He went to stay with an uncle in England but he had no 
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appetite for the life of trade in which his uncle sought to 
interest him. Soon he was on his way to the United States, 
one of many millions who were flocking to the country as the 
beacon of freedom and opportunity. When the Cunard 
liner, Cedric, carried Sidney Hillman past the Statue of Liberty 
on August 10, 1907, there was nothing to distinguish him 
from the hundreds of other immigrants who crowded beside 
him at the rail. 


Iil 


His start in America was as unspectacular as his arrival. 
His first job was as an eight-dollar-a-week stock clerk in the 
Sears Roebuck mail order house in Chicago. After a year 
and a half he was laid off because of slack business. The 
youth used his enforced leisure to renew and amplify his 
education. He attended night school at the Hebrew Institute 
and spent long hours in his room reading literary classics. 
He lived in a world of ideas and had little need for the social 
life he might have enjoyed if he had more money. Much of 
his thinking revolved around methods for spreading more 
widely the fruits of American democracy and for avciding 
depressions of the type that had thrown him out of work. 

In the summer of 1909 he entered the men’s clothing in- 
dustry as an apprentice cutter in the Chicago factory of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx. Here he worked without pay for 
eight weeks to learn the trade and then went on the payroll 
at six dollars a week. Conditions in the Chicago clothing 
industry were extremely disorganized at that time. The fac- 
tories were much larger than those in New York, where the 
sweatshop still prevailed, but wages were low and hours were 
long. During the season work proceeded at top speed. When 
the season was over, workers were laid off by the thousands. 
The employers felt no responsibility for the welfare of the 
workers, and the availability of a huge and constantly re- 
plenished pool of immigrant labor intensified the tendency 
toward arbitrary exercise of power on the part of foremen 
and supervisors. 

If workers protested against wage cuts, fines or inhuman 
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production schedules, they were bluntly advised that there 
were plenty of “‘greenhorns” ready to take their place. Never- 
theless, conditions were so intolerable that spontaneous walk- 
outs were frequent in the busy season. They never achieved 
any lasting benefits because they were almost always confined 
to a single shop or department and because the union then 
functioning in the industry was puny and lifeless. 

The United Garment Workers, an American Federation of 
Labor affiliate, had jurisdiction over the manufacture of 
men’s clothing but its leaders were lethargic. ‘They were 
perfectly willing to accept the notion that the clothing in- 
dustry ‘“‘could not be organized.” The only section of the 
industry in which the union was strongly entrenched was that 
making men’s work-clothes and overalls. Union workers in 
other trades demanded the union label on their work-clothes 
and the UGW received a steady income from the sale of its 
label to manufacturers in this field. The union heads had 
no desire to disturb their comfortable bureaucratic existence 
by bringing into their organization the thousands of young 
Jews, Italians and Poles who were streaming into the clothing 
factories of New York, Chicago, Baltimore and Boston. 

On September 22, 1910, fourteen seamers in one of the 
pants factories of Hart, Schaffner and Marx walked out in 
a strike that soon became city-wide despite the opposition 
of the UGW leadership. The Chicago Federation of Labor 
and the Women’s Trade Union League rallied to the support 
of the strikers. So did educators, social workers and other 
public-spirited citizens. Young Hillman was not a member 
of the strike committee. Because of his youth and his inex- 
perience in the trade, he was almost unknown to his fellow 
strikers. But his earnestness, clarity of thought and skill in 
building up outside backing for the strikers brought him to 
the fore in the early days of the walkout. 

His first speech was made at a rally called to ratify an 
abortive ‘‘settlement’’ effected without the knowledge of the 
strikers by the do-nothing heads of the UGW. So cogently 
did Hillman marshal the arguments against the proposed 
agreement and so eloquently did he present them that the 
pact was rejected by an overwhelming vote. The strike went 
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on. Weeks later, when an agreement had been worked out 
by the strike committee and the firm, Sidney Hillman ap- 
peared before the rank and file in the role of advocate. 

The surging, excited throng shouted approval and dissent 
in eleven languages. A small group of extreme radicals had 
sworn to resist the agreement. When a vote to adopt had been 
carried, this group attempted to reverse it. The meeting was 
plunged into turbulence until Hillman, who had played a 
leading part in negotiating the peace compact, stepped to the 
rostrum and declared, ““You may take my life but you shall 
not repudiate this agreement while I live.” 

The strike produced no immediate gains for the workers 
but it had long-range effects of prime importance. — Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx became the proving ground for a fourm of 
industrial democracy in which the workers participated with 
real power and responsibility. A permanent board of arbi- 
tration to settle all disputes was a trail-blazing feature of 
the first contract, signed in 1911. The effectiveness of this 
board was demonstrated by the fact that the friendly relations 
between management and workers in the shop were never 
again broken by strikes or lockouts. 

That the Hart, Schaffner and Marx strike did not terminate, 
as all previous strikes had, in a short-lived peace that brought 
no permanent benefits to the workers was a reflection of 
Hillman’s insistence on machinery intended to bring democ- 
racy into the factory. In this, he had the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of Joseph Schaffner, head of the company, who had 
resisted the strike until he made a personal investigation into 
affairs in the plant and decided the walkout should have 
occurred long before it did. 

As the local union, under Hillman’s guidance, proved its 
responsibility, Schaffner extended it additional benefits. When 
direct agreement was impossible between representatives of 
the union and management, the case went to an impartial 
chairman. His decision was binding upon both sides, and 
Hillman was inflexible in holding the union members to 
account for adherence to all such rulings. The union’s record 
for living up to its obligations was so high that Schaffner 
became its ardent champion. Asked a few years after the 
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bitter and long-drawn-out strike whether he would go back 
to the old way if he could, he replied with an emphatic 
SoN@ es 

After 1914, when Hillman became president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, the process of winning the 
respect and confidence of employers was repeated on a national 
scale. But the path was not smooth. The union had been 
formed through a split with the dormant leadership of the 
UGW,, and employers took a dim view of entering into con- 
tractual relations with the infant organization. Moreover, 
the AFL regarded Hillman and his associates as secessionists 
and withheld recognition and support in their initial struggles. 
It was a two-way fight and it began just as the world was 
falling under the shadow of a catastrophic war. 

Strikes and lockouts were the union’s lot in every major 
clothing center. Its growth was slow until the United States 
entered the war and the country’s paramount need became 
quick production of military equipment. The Federal Gov- 
ernment set itself up as protector of union rights and decent 
labor standards. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers surged 
forward in shops manufacturing uniforms and other Army 
and Navy supplies. Wages went up, hours came down and 
arbitration machinery became almost universal in the 
industry. 

The post-war period brought reverses for the Amalgamated 
as it did for all other American unions. In some quarters 
its leaders were depicted as un-American and subversive. 
The Lusk investigating committee of the New York State 
Legislature pilloried the Amalgamated. Criminal indictments 
were leveled against the union’s officers in Chicago and lurid 
stories defaming the organization filled the newspapers for 
months before the indictments were dropped. It was a period 
of depression and wage-cutting, and employers in all parts of 
the country were fighting to re-establish the open shop. 

Strikes again drained the union’s treasury. By this time, 
however, the organization had staunch friends in the ranks of 
industry who recognized that the interests of management 
were protected by having a strong, responsible union in their 
plants. By 1929 the Amalgamated had a firm foothold in 
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every production center, had curbed “cutthroat” competition 
between markets and had dealt drastically with the cancer 
of racketeering in its own ranks. 

As the number of unorganized factories became insignif- 
icant, Hillman was able to give fuller expression to his concept 
of the union’s function in helping the industry help its workers 
and itself at the same time. He persuaded the employers 
that they would all be better off if negotiations were conducted 
on a nation-wide basis so that manufacturers in one city would 
not be able to compete with manufacturers in another at the 
expense of labor. In this way, the union became a major 
factor in industrial stabilization. So pleased were the manu- 
facturers with the success of this experiment in industry-wide 
bargaining that they actively opposed moves in Congress in 
1947 to outlaw this type of negotiation. 

When employers with long records of honorable dealing 
with the union found themselves in financial difficulties, it 
was not unusual for Hillman to come to their aid. Loans 
would be made from the union treasury when investigation 
disclosed the position of the business to be essentially sound. 
Such aid enabled a number of large concerns to remain 
solvent in periods of depression when bank credit was tight. 
It also kept thousands of union members employed instead 
of plunging them into idleness. 

In furtherance of its policy of constructive cooperation, the 
Amalgamated pioneered in the development of an industrial 
engineering service that helped less efficient companies over- 
haul their production methods. The union representatives 
installed cost systems and assisted employers in cutting out 
waste motion and unnecessary overhead. It was a common- 
place for employers to remark that they did not know how 
they would get along without the union—this in an industry 
that had once been classified as unorganizable. 

In fact, employers came to regard union organization as 
a tangible asset. George Soule, Hillman’s biographer, tells 
of one large New York clothing manufacturer who had 
operated on a non-union basis for years and who sent for the 
union leader when the firm became embroiled in money 
troubles. The employer asked Hillman to organize the shop 
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and was startled when he refused. Hillman pointed out that 
the company was near bankruptcy and he had no desire to 
have the union become the scapegoat if it went under soon 
after the workers had come into the union. 

The company official then laid his cards on the table. 
He told Hillman that he had been seeking to hire the most 
capable production manager in New York as a means of 
getting the business back on its feet and raising additional 
capital. However, the man he wanted to hire would have no 
part of the job unless he could count on the cooperation of the 
Amalgamated, on which he had always relied in his previous 
jobs. Hillman decided to take the chance, production was 
reorganized and the company pulled through. 

Unlike many unionists, Sidney Hillman felt that the union 
had a definite responsibility for the maintenance of fair 
production standards and for protecting fair employers against 
destructive competition from the chiseling fringe of the 
industry. By the time of his death, ninety-six per cent of the 
clothing industry had been brought under contract and the 
‘runaway shop” evil almost totally eliminated. 

Thus the march of the clothing workers out of the sweat- 
shop was accompanied by a strengthening of the position of 
the employers and a larger measure of prosperity for both 
worker and employer. This was the essence of the Hillman 
creed, Although the union became the dominant element in 
the industry—so powerful no manufacturer could challenge its 
decrees—Hillman always eschewed demands he felt were 
beyond the industry’s capacity to sustain. The very word, 
‘“‘demand,” was anathema to him. He was a firm believer 
in the conference method and the rule of reason. He felt 
it was possible to convince employers that they would be 
hurt if workers lost efficiency or morale because wages were 
too low, hours too long or grievances remained unsettled. 
For his part, he did not doubt that workers could not prosper 
if labor costs were so high or productive efficiency so low as 
to make it impossible for the employer to compete success- 
fully with other manufacturers. 

To left-wingers who sought to push the union into making 
demands that would injure the industry, Hillman had a 
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stock reply: “Don’t forget that this is a trade union, which 
exists for the purpose of dealing with employers. If you want 
to destroy the employers, don’t try to do it through the union. 
Join some other organization which exists for that purpose.” 


Yet Sidney Hillman was no docile defender of the status 
quo. He abandoned early in life the doctrinaire socialism 
he had brought to the United States from Russia but he 
remained a passionate seeker after increased economic, social 
and political justice. The shibboleths of “free enterprise” 
as a Cloak for private greed infuriated him. 


He saw more clearly than most the interrelated character 
of modern society. Just as he recognized that there was no 
security for the clothing workers unless the clothing industry 
was healthy, so he saw that there was no security for the 
clothing industry unless the whole economy of the nation was 
sound. By the same token, he recognized that the security 
of America’s national economy was itself dependent on world 
security. This doctrine of mutual dependence was an im- 
pelling force in most of his activities outside the Amalgamated. 

He was an advocate of national economic planning long 
before Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the White House. While 
others were calling for separate action by the various segments 
of industry to lift the nation out of the depression of the early 
*Thirties, Hillman was emphasizing the impossibility of ob- 
taining effective results from any approach that failed to 
take into account the over-all character of the problem. The 
same breadth of vision was reflected in his subsequent assign- 
_ ments as an economic adviser to the President and in his 
mobilization of labor support for the national defense program. 


Another instance of Sidney Hillman’s foresight was his 
protection of clothing workers against the hazards of un- 
employment, sickness and death. Under his leadership the 
Amalgamated pioneered in social security ten years before 
the New Deal. The union’s first unemployment insurance 
program was established in Chicago in the ’Twenties and 
gradually the coverage was broadened to include illness and 
old age. The Amalgamated also was a pioneer in building 
cooperative apartments and establishing banks for its members. 
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Hillman viewed the CIO, which he helped form in 1935, 
as an indispensable instrument for the extension of industrial 
democracy in the mass-production industries. In common 
with many other progressive leaders in the AFL, he felt that 
there was no hope for organizing steel, automobiles, electrical 
manufacturing, textiles and other basic industries through 
reliance on craft methods. Moreover, he was convinced that 
the will to organize was as slack in the AFL high command 
as it had been in the United Garment Workers leadership 
during his first years in the United States. Hillman’s own 
organizing work in the CIO was primarily in textiles, one 
of the most sweated of American industries. Battling ill 
health as well as the resistance of open-shop employers, he 
laid a solid foundation for the Textile Workers Union, now 
strongly bulwarked in this field. 


IV 


It was in the sphere of political action, however, that 
Hillman received greatest attention and aroused most intense 
controversy. In July, 1943, he was designated chairman of 
the CIO Political Action Committee. The country was 
engulfed in the greatest war in history. Hillman himself had 
been forced by a heart ailment to resign as director of the 
labor division of the War Production Board. He took on 
his new duties reluctantly and against the advice of his 
physician. 

CIO-PAC, as Hillman envisaged it, offered an opportunity 
for influencing the two major parties along progressive lines. | 
It was his theory that labor’s political strength and the 
strength of farmers, small business men and others who shared 
labor’s economic and social aims could be applied most 
effectively through organizations like PAC. In the process of 
building up PAC, Hillman’s close association with Communist 
elements in the CIO led to charges that he was permitting it 
to become a device for spreading Red doctrines. The record 
of his activity lent scant support to this allegation. 


He slapped down all Communist efforts to turn PAC into 
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a third party. He kept Communists out of strategic posts 
not only in his own union but in all the governmental and 
political organizations he led. He opposed political strikes, 
a key weapon in the Communist arsenal of disruptive tactics. 
He insisted on rigid adherence to contracts. 


During the national defense period, when the Nazi-Soviet 
pact caused Communists and their sympathizers to sabotage 
all defense preparations in this country, Hillman was the 
target of bitter abuse from the party’s henchmen. When he 
accepted their help later in war production and in the activities 
of PAG, it was with full knowledge that their basic allegiance 
to a foreign power made them untrustworthy allies. His 
intimates in the Amalgamated were convinced that he was 
prepared to break with the Communists at the first sign of 
disloyalty. 

On the other hand, he did not believe in fighting Com- 
munists when they wanted to contribute to a cause he con- 
sidered meritorious. It is incontestable that much of the work 
of PAC was done by Communists and their supporters. It is 
equally true that they exercised a significant, though not a 
controlling, voice in its policies. But Hillman was never under 
any delusion about who the Communists were or what they 
were after. He was almost psychic in spotting those whose 
thoughts and actions were controlled by the party’s apparatus 
and he saw to it that they did not become too firmly lodged 
in positions of influence. 

Hillman was not one of those who lead through personal 
magnetism. He was not a crowd pleaser, with the gift of 
rhetoric or bombast that sways huge throngs. His was the 
technique of persuasion rather than appeal to emotion or 
sentiment. He spoke calmly, yet forcefully, and he was 
usually able to convince his hearers through the vigor and 
clarity of his views. In his personal relations, he often gave 
the impression of coldness and detachment. But this was an 
illusion. Actually, one of the delights of his life was to relax 
with a little group of his old cronies—men and women with 
whom he had shared the Amalgamated’s early battles—and 
listen to the singing of well-remembered Yiddish melodies. 
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Vv 


Sidney Hillman was deeply religious, although he shunned 
participation in the organized religious life of the Jewish 
community. His life-long friend, Jacob S. Potofsky, who 
succeeded him as president of the Amalgamated, tells how 
Hillman would slip away at critical periods in his career to 
meditate in the quiet of a Jewish temple. He would rarely 
attend services, however, and at the Passover Seder he would 
surrender his place at the head of the table to Potofsky. 

The problems of the Jews affected Hillman profoundly. As 
a boy he had experienced religious persecution in its cruelest 
forms. Even after he had attained greatness in his adopted 
land, he knew at first hand how hard it was to be a Jew. He 
was subject to the most scurrilous anti-Semitic attacks through- 
out his life, particularly in the period when he was active 
in the ‘defense program and in the organization of labor’s 
political power. 

These personal tribulations sharpened Hillman’s sympathy 
for the suffering of the European Jews under Hitler and in 
the economic chaos that followed the war. He frequently dis- 
cussed the problems of displaced persons and of immigration 
with President Roosevelt and later with President Truman. 
Both valued his sage and unemotional guidance on steps the 
United States might take toward the alleviation of these 
problems. 

At one time Hillman was asked to accept membership in 
the Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine; but he 
declined, believing that he could render greater assistance 
by remaining remote from active connection with the organi- 
zation. The same thought kept him out of positions of personal 
leadership in other Jewish groups. 

The Amalgamated has established in Sidney Hillman’s 
memory a $1,000,000 fund to finance scholarships and awards 
for public service. It is a fitting monument to a man who 
warned his union never to grow too practical. He accom- 
plished much but his mind always remained focused on the 
goals still to be realized. His legacy was the quest for a world 
in which democracy and the good things of life will be the 
birthright of every child. 
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By George Baehr— 





Dr. EMANvuEL Lipman died in New York City on June 28, 1946, 
at the age of seventy-three. His life story was that of a great 
medical personality; at the same time in many ways it was 
also that of a typical Jewish physician and Jewish scientist in 
an era which has recently closed. 

Dr. Libman was born in New York City on August 22, 1872. 
He was the son of Fajbush Libman, a dealer in picture frames, 
who owned a small store on the lower East Side. Fajbush 
Libman was a handsome, dignified gentleman who was al- 
ready learned in the older European school of Jewish scholar- 
ship before coming to the United States. Here, self-taught, 
he acquired a broad knowledge of English literature and a 
deep admiration for the basic philosophy of American life. 

Emanuel Libman was graduated from the College of the 
City of New York in 1891 and from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, three years later. He 
served as House Physician at the Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York City from 1894 to 1896. On the advice of the 
distinguished pediatrician, Dr. Henry Koplik, he then did a 
year of postgraduate work in Berlin, Munich and Vienna, 
with the intention of preparing himself for a career in pedi- 
atrics. Young Dr. Libman’s European tour ended in a brief 
period of research in the laboratory of Theodor Escherich, 
the eminent Viennese pediatrician and clinical investigator; 
this determined the young man’s subsequent interests in the 
application of the relatively new science of bacteriology to 
the ancient art of clinical medicine. 

During his very active subsequent career Dr. Libman was 
associated chiefly with the Mount Sinai Hospital, which he 
served as Associate Pathologist (1898-1923), Attending Phy- 
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sician (1912-1925) and Consulting Physician (1925-1946). 
He also acted as Consulting Physician to numerous hospitals 
in and near New York, and as Professor of Clinical Medicine 
at Columbia University. Throughout his lifetime he was 
active in many societies of bacteriology, pathology and clinical 
medicine, local and national. 

Endowed with almost phenomenal powers of observation 
and inference, he soon won lasting recognition among both 
the laity and the medical profession. Physicians appreciated 
that his superior diagnostic skill was based upon a solid foun- 
dation of hard work in laboratories of bacteriology and pa- 
thology, and upon extensive study of the medical literature. 
Much of his astuteness impressed observers as being distinc- 
tively Jewish. Many saw a connection between Dr. Libman’s 
intense mental and physical activity and certain elements in 
Jewish tradition and Jewish life. 

Dr. Libman’s prodigious energies and extensive intellectual 
powers could not fail to produce conspicuous achievements in 
the field of his choice. His greatest contributions dealt with 
diseases of the heart and with infections of the circulating 
blood. These interests were combined in a series of studies 
on subacute bacterial endocarditis, a form of infection of the 
heart. This disease was probably his main scientific interest 
and was certainly one of the principal landmarks of his fame. 

By the end of the nineteenth century it had been established 
from clinical observations that a proportion of patients whose 
hearts had been damaged by rheumatic fever subsequently 
developed a more or less protracted febrile ailment, which 
usually was fatal. The clinical features of this grave disease 
were as yet imperfectly known and were poorly distinguished 
from those of rheumatic and other prolonged fevers. By a series 
of clinical, anatomical and bacteriological studies extending 
over decades Libman defined and clarified the problem; at 
the same time he greatly increased the precision and hence 
the usefulness of the diagnostic technique. He also suggested 
the name subacute bacterial endocarditis, which is the designa- 
tion most commonly employed at the present time. 

Libman’s researches disclosed that subacute bacterial endo- 
carditis was much more common than had been surmised. 
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During the years the voluminous recesses of Dr. Libman’s 
_famous brownstone private house came to bulge with hundreds 
of case records which described in detail the intricacies of the 
disease as manifested in the legions of sufferers whom the great 
diagnostician saw in consultation. 

Less well known but no less important and useful was his 
work on behalf of young physicians, whom he guided, directed 
and often subsidized. In accordance with ancient traditions 
which are still valid, these good deeds were usually done in 
secret. Many of the beneficiaries of Dr. Libman’s unobtrusive, 
well-directed aid have risen to positions of importance and 
usefulness in the scientific world. 

Dr. Libman’s interest in education also led to concern with 
the affairs of the Hebrew University and of Hadassah. He was 
a member of the Board of Governors of the University from 
the time of its inception in 1925 and he served as President of 
the American Friends of the Hebrew University. Those who 
know in detail the story of the birth and infancy of the Uni- 
versity tell innumerable anecdotes which testify to the effective, 
selfless manner in which Dr. Libman submerged his own strong 
personality for the common good and employed his unusual 
mental powers for the welfare of the nascent institution. 

Not content with acting at a distance, Emanuel Libman 
visited Palestine on a number of occasions and gave lectures 
and spirited clinical demonstrations at the Rothschild Hadas- 
sah Hospital. He also lectured at the Hebrew University. On 
one of these occasions he paid homage at the tomb of Thomas 
Hodgkin, the celebrated nineteenth-century British clinician, 
who is buried at Jaffa and for whom Libman, always a great 
hero worshiper, had a profound admiration. 

Libman’s primary interests in the Hebrew University were 
the Post Graduate and Research Institutes, established and 
supported by the American Jewish Physicians’ Committee of 
which he was one of the founders. He contributed large sums of 
money to the University and to the proposed Medical School. 
Just before his death he made a last contribution of $10,000. 

A certain measure of egocentricity in Emanuel Libman’s 
personality was more than counterbalanced by his intense 
pride in the scientific and clinical achievements of his younger 
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colleagues as well as by his admiration for the great leaders in 
medicine of the past and of his own day. His encyclopedic 
knowledge of the treasures of medical literature, his keen 
intellect and great capacity for friendship won him the esteem 
of leaders in almost all branches in medicine and the basic 
sciences throughout the world. Perhaps no American phy- 
sician ever had more professional friends and acquaintances 
in this country and in foreign lands. 

In the field of the medical sciences Dr. Libman occupied 
the double role of innovator and transmitter. He transmitted 
to this country the invigorating influences of pathology and 
European bacteriology at a time when these sciences were not 
yet well developed on this side of the Atlantic. Yet his restless 
original genius could not be content with mere transmission; 
and much that he passed on was inevitably improved by his 
innovation. In these respects he conformed to the historic 
role of the Jew in the western world. 
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HENRY MONSKY: 1890-1947——— 





By Henry W. Levy— 


I 


Henry Monsxy, who died suddenly on May 2, 1947, at the 
age of fifty-seven, was representative of the new leadership in 
American Jewry. Born in the Middle West of a family of an 
east European Orthodox background, he assumed a place of 
leadership in an American Jewish life that formerly had been 
directed chiefly from the eastern seaboard. ‘That Monsky was 
a westerner, and of non-Germanic background, are points of 
significance in any attempt to understand the man and his 
works. 

As the leader of B’nai B’rith, a fraternal and service organi- 
zation which describes itself as a cross section of American 
Jewry and which is the nearest thing in Jewish life to Rotary 
and Kiwanis, Henry Monsky became the symbol and the 
leader of middle-class American Jewry. He was deeply 
American, but no less deeply Jewish. An independent Repub- 
lican, and as an attorney, a counsellor for private enterprise, 
he was a devoted adherent of the principles of social justice 
that are a part of the tradition of prophetic Jewry. A life- 
long Zionist, his Zionism was not of one party, nor fanatical. 
Though opposed to the concepts of assimilation in American 
Jewish life, he recognized the need for integration of American 
Jewry and was one of the staunchest supporters of the program 
of democratic action espoused by the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith and other Jewish defense agencies. 

With Henry Monsky’s death, there passed from the Amer- 
ican Jewish scene one who was unswerving in his ideology 
yet a great compromiser in methods to attain those ideological 
objectives. In all of the many aspects of his Jewish organi- 
zational life, Monsky was to be found somewhere in the center. 
An ardent exponent of unity in Jewish life, he was able to 
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maintain. close relationships with upholders of divergent views 
in the councils of the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council and the American Jewish Conference. 


Il 


Henry Monsky was born in Omaha, Nebraska, on February 
4, 1890, the son of Abraham Monsky, an Orthodox cantor 
who had immigrated to the United States from Lithuania 
in the early years of the previous decade. Thus Monsky was 
born two years after the beginning of the so-called third era 
of American Jewish immigration which originated in eastern 
Europe. Unlike so many of the two million east European 
Jews who were to come to the United States between 1888 
and 1921, however, the Monsky family had bypassed New 
York and settled some two thousand miles away, in Nebraska. 

There already was a Jewish community in Omaha—a 
Reform temple, Temple Israel, having been organized in 
1870—but this Nebraska community still possessed some of 
the aspects of a frontier town when Henry Monsky was born. 
He had a typical American Midwestern boyhood, except 
that along with his public school education he went to cheder. 
A brilliant student in both high school and college, Monsky 
received his Bachelor of Laws degree from Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha’s Jesuit school, in 1912. 

A year earlier Henry Monsky had joined the Omaha lodge 
of B’nai B’rith. His rise to leadership within the organization 
was rapid. In 1913, at the age of twenty-three, he became 
president of his lodge. Soon he entered the council of leaders 
of District No. 6 and in 1921 was elected district president. 
When a vacancy occurred on B’nai B’rith’s National Executive 
Committee in 1923, Monsky was chosen to represent District 6. 
In 1938, he became president of the Supreme Lodge, marking 
the beginning of a vital period in the development of the order. 

By the time of Monsky’s death, the membership included 
over 200,000 men in 812 lodges, 95,000 women in 466 chap- 
ters and 30,000 young people in 1,200 youth units in the 
United States, Canada, England, Australia, China, France 
and Palestine. The order’s Anti-Defamation League, one of 
the leading Jewish defense agencies, had 17 offices in com- 
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munities throughout the United States; its Hillel Foundation 
Commission had grown to 66 full-time groups and 111 coun- 
selorships on college campuses in the United States and 
Canada. 

Monsky brought to B’nai B’rith the Midwestern concept 
of the service organization, of Rotary and Kiwanis, and con- 
tinued the conversion of what formerly had been mainly a 
fraternal order into a Jewish service organization. In this 
area, his greatest opportunity came with the outbreak of 
World War II and his appointment of a B’nai B’rith National 
War Service Committee, of which he was chairman. Its 
service on behalf of camps and ships won citations from the 
War and Navy Departments. 

At the end of the war, Monsky merged the service activities 
of B’nai B’rith with its Americanism Commission and launched 
a many-sided program that featured work in the prevention 
of child delinquency. In this effort Monsky cooperated with 
United States Attorney General Tom C. Clark and was 
elected chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Conference for the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

A major part of the works of Henry Monsky was his devo- 
tion to B’nai B’rith, with which he was associated for thirty- 
six of his fifty-seven years. Another significant aspect of his 
life, however, was the part he played in the organization and 
growth of the American Jewish Conference. The Conference 
was born of a letter he sent in January, 1943, after intensive 
negotiations with the heads of the thirty-five largest Jewish 
national membership organizations in the country. At the 
first meeting, in June, Monsky was elected one of the three 
co-chairmen of the interim committee; in 1946, at the Con- 
ference’s third session, he was named chairman. In addition, 
in June, 1945, he had been chosen by the Conference as its 
consultant to the American delegation at the United Nations 
deliberations in San Francisco. 

Although Monsky had originally convened the American 
Jewish Conference as a temporary organization, designed 
particularly to develop a measure of unity among American 
Jewry in its approach to the peace conferences of World 
War II, he later agreed to submit a plan for a permanent 
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Conference. In fact, he was arguing for such a Conference 
at the meeting of the Interim Committee when he was fatally 
stricken on May 2, 1947. On that day the committee approved 
a plan for a permanent Conference. Though not written by 
Monsky, the proposal bore his imprint. The plan did not 
envision an all-encompassing, highly disciplined Jewish organi- 
zation which would have the attributes of a modern Kehilla. 
Its authority is limited to one area — representing American 
Jewry in the councils of the nations of the world. In American 
affairs, the Conference is to be a central clearing house through 
which the various Jewish organizations can report to the Amer- 
ican Jewish public. On Zionism, the Conference’s sole activity 
will be cooperating with accredited Zionist agencies. 


This plan did not satisfy the extremists within the Conference 
who sought an all-embracing organization. But neither did 
it completely alienate the non-nationalist-minded Jews who 
opposed the creation of anything that resembled a government 
within a government. Thus the plan exemplified the Monsky 
approach to a problem. It was the approach of the lawyer 
who knows the limitations imposed upon him and who seeks 
to win his case under the rules set down for him. Henry 
Monsky was a statesman who knew well the limits of possible 
achievement. 


A devoted Zionist, Monsky adopted the same realistic 
approach to the many problems concerning Palestine. 
Maurice Bisgyer, national secretary of B’nai B’rith and his 
close associate for many years, said that Monsky never com- 
promised his Zionism in all the years he knew him. At the 
same time, Monsky never sought to impose his personal 
Zionism on the B’nai B’rith, nor did he ever show disrespect 
for the non-Zionist views held by others. 


As an individual, however, and in his capacity as chairman 
of the American Jewish Conference, Monsky time and again 
expressed his belief in political Zionism. Speaking in behalf 
of the Conference at the hearings of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine in January, 1946, he said 


I would consider it unfortunate, gentlemen, if your con- 
sideration of the problems which have been referred to 
you should be limited to the matter of finding a haven or 
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a sanctuary for Jewish refugees, although I do not mini- 
mize in the slightest the vital necessity for immediate 
action in that regard. Any ultimate recommendations 
based upon such a limited perspective, however, would be 
only a temporary expedient and would contribute little 
to the solution of the status of the Jewish people. Your 
recommendations, we fervently hope, therefore, will be 
based upon the long-range point of view and we hope that 
you will, after the many years of vacillating and changing 
attitudes with respect to this vital problem, concern your- 
selves with the restoration of the Jewish people to status 
and security in a national Jewish homeland, as was intended 
by His Majesty’s Government when the Balfour Declaration 
was issued. 


In collaborating with other Jewish defense agencies in the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council, Henry 
Monsky continually adhered to his practical approach. Unity 
in defense agencies, the dream of a single agency, has long 
been hoped for, but in the councils of the NCRAC Monsky 
always defended the viewpoint that varying ideological 
differences in American Jewry made it impossible to create 
one defense agency. He argued that the different agencies 
complemented one another and that the highest state of 
efficiency in defense work could be achieved not by unification 
but by co-ordination. 


III 


In his home city of Omaha, Monsky was known as a bril- 
liant and successful lawyer and a social-minded citizen who 
was a leader in local communal affairs as well as in national 
Jewish life. In 1922, he was one of the founders of Omaha’s 
Community Chest, an organization in which he held board 
membership continuously and on which he served first as 
vice-president and later as president. He was an active col- 
laborator with Father Flanagan in the development of Boy’s 
Town, and it is generally believed that the Jewish friend of 
Father Flanagan depicted in the motion picture Boys’? Town 
honored Monsky’s close collaboration with the priest. Monsky 
also was a director of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
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president of the Nebraska Conference of Social Work, presi- 
dent of the Omaha Council of Boy Scouts and a member of 
the Omaha Welfare Fund. 

Personally, Henry Monsky was a very friendly man, in the 
Midwestern tradition. He maintained the quiet dignity and 
respect that is a component of leadership but very few people 
called him ‘‘Mr. Monsky.” He was “Henry” to all his 
associates, whether they were professional staff members or 
fellow lay workers. 

In religion, Monsky was a Reform Jew, but he always 
maintained membership affiliation with the Omaha Orthodox 
Congregation. His funeral services in Omaha, which were 
held at Temple Israel on May 7, 1947, were conducted 
jointly by Reform and Orthodox rabbis. 

Henry Monsky’s philosophy of Jewish life is best described 
in his statement on being awarded an honorary degree at 
Dropsie College, in Philadelphia, in 1942. Declaring that 
it is the responsibility of contemporary American Jewry to 
pass on to its descendants the Jewish heritage and to continue 
Israel’s contribution to the betterment of humanity, he said 


Judaism is something more than philanthropy and social 
service. It is a civilization many-faceted, rich and pro- 
found in its diversity. Down through the centuries of our 
history and throughout our literature, in the Talmud, in 
the Midrash and in other great Jewish classics, we find 
emphasis on Jewish education as a vital, life-giving force, 
and as a primary philosophy of Jewish life. .... 

There are those among our people who feel it is a liability to 
be a Jew. This does not occur to the Jew who has had an 
adequate Jewish background. The glories of his people, 
the luster of their history, the magnificent values which 
constitute the essence of his religion, the recognized foun- 
tainhead of all religions of modern civilization, condition 
him to avert such self-hatred and self-pity. He can under- 
stand why the martyrs in Israel’s history died for their 
ideals. Their pride of ancestry gave them courage to accept 
and endure the most extraordinary punishment. Their 
thorough appreciation of their history was a sustaining 
force against shock and against confusion. It constituted 
a basis for the rebuilding of dignity and self-respect. 
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THE YEAR 1922, in which the Jewish Institute of Religion 
was founded by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, fell in a period of re- 
newed affirmations of Judaism and the peoplehood of Israel. 
The negativism of an earlier day, still continuing in the halls 
of Judaism, was giving way before a spiritually rich Jewish 
life rediscovered in the east. By 1922, the Balfour Declaration 
had been made; the Hebrew renaissance, the Hasidic revival 
had occurred; the common man was coming into his ewn 
and at the same time there came a new understanding of the 
meaning of Kelal Yisrael. ‘The era of “‘stiff cuff and gold link” 
Judaism was fast going, but only the historically sensitive per- 
ceived it, the poets articulated it and the “men of deeds” 
builded. 

Thus Dr. Wise projected the Institute primarily to express 
the newer insights into the meaning and destiny of Israel. 
It rejected ready-made formulas and its program was to be 
largely exploratory in character so that it might catch the 
new currents as they started up, test and prove them in the 
light of tradition, scholarship and current needs. 

There were also secondary reasons which made the found- 
ing of another school for the training of rabbis logical and 
even necessary. It had been felt for a number of years that 
a vast Jewish population such as that in the United States 
required it. Furthermore, judging by the requests that came 
to Dr. Wise from communities all over the land, there was’ 
an actual dearth of rabbis and hardly a school for training 
men for community service and Jewish education. 
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In his venture Dr. Wise had the encouragement of scholars 
like Israel Abrahams of Cambridge University, England, and 
Ismar Elbogen of the Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums in Berlin; of friends and colleagues like George 
Alexander Kohutg patron of Jewish learning; Maurice H. 
Harris, scholarly and eloquent rabbi of Temple Israel in New 
York, and Professor Richard J. H. Gottheil, savant and Semi- 
tist of Columbia University, as well as the learned Rabbi 
Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago’s Sinai Temple. 

It was then that Dr. Wise and a group of eminent rabbinical 
and lay associates realized that New York, which has become 
the largest Jewish community in the history of our people, 
was ideally situated as a place for a liberal school for the 
training of rabbis, communal workers and Jewish educators. 
This general feeling evolved into a plan whereby a number 
of distinguished Jewish laymen joined Dr. Wise in formulating 
a program towards opening a Jewish Institute of Religion, 
“liberal in spirit, wherein its teachers and students are not 
committed to any special interpretation of Judaism, and 
wherein the different interpretations of the literature, history 
and religion, the different constructions of Judaism and of 
Jewish life, orthodox, liberal, radical, Zionist and non-Zionist 
will be expounded to the students in courses given by men 
representing these different points of view.” 

There was some hope that the new Institute would be en- 
abled ‘‘to cooperate without mental reservation with all 
existing schools dedicated to the study of the documents and 
history of Judaism.” A series of negotiations was entered into 
with the leaders of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions to promote this cooperation and support for the pro- 
gram projected by the Institute, but they did not succeed. 

Several months later in 1922, the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion was founded under a charter granted by a special 
act of the Legislature of the State of New York, ‘For the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining an institution to 
train, in liberal spirit, men and women for the Jewish 
ministry, research and community service .... to advance 
Jewish scholarship, to establish and maintain a library and 
to educate and train rabbis and teachers.” Subsequently it 
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was also duly registered, its courses accredited and recognized 
by the University of the State of New York, with the right 
to grant the academic degrees of Rabbi, Bachelor of Hebrew 
Literature, Master of Hebrew Literature, Doctor of Hebrew 
Literature, Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Theology. Thus 
in the course of its twenty-five years 188 men were ordained 
as Rabbis, 148 men and women received the degree of Master 
of Hebrew Literature, two received the degree of Doctor of 
Hebrew Literature in course, 51 men and women were award- 
ed the degree Doctor of Hebrew Literature Honoris Causa, 
and twelve the honorary Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of 
Jewish Theology degrees. 

The only liberal seminary then in existence was distant 
from the dynamic centers of Jewish activity in the country. 
The average rabbinical student began his studies after grad- 
uation from high school, and the older Jewish college grad- 
uate was therefore reluctant to apply to the schools where 
the number of younger and less mature students predomi- 
nated. In general, the existing seminaries were static in their 
curricula and programs which were crystallized early in the 
century, and then procedures of rabbinical training usually 
followed the forms and absorbed many of the prejudices 
which originated abroad during the last century. It was ob- 
vious that mature American Jewish college graduates were 
unwilling to accept the prevailing conditions in the seminaries 
where the dogmatisms of either left or right dominated. The 
non-conformist was thus automatically excluded from a place 
in the institutions for higher Jewish studies. At every college 
and following every forum where Dr. Wise spoke, young men 
and young women who were fired by his message, turned to 
him for guidance in planning their Jewish studies and the 
development of their interest in Jewish tradition and in Jew- 
ish culture. Many of them were soon to become active in 
different phases of Jewish communal endeavor. 

The Rabbinical seminaries of Europe were undergoing the 
process of reconstruction and readjustment which followed 
the difficult period at the end of the first World War. The 
European communities, together with their leaders and schol- 
ars, were preoccupied with this great task at Vienna, at Bres- 
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lau, at Berlin and in Budapest. Nevertheless the kinship which 
they felt with the newly opened Institute and its founder was 
made evident in the warm communications in which they 
expressed repeatedly their readiness to join in the work of 
the Institute by offering to serve as Visiting Professors. This 
close association continued throughout the years, and it was 
no ordinary philanthropic project which led Dr. Wise to seek 
and obtain aid for the work of the European seminaries in 
which so many of the early teachers of the Institute took a 
leading place. 


II 


The news spread in the American Jewish community that 
a new school for the training of rabbis, community workers 
and Jewish educators would open in the fall of 1922 before 
it had “ta home, faculty, student body or resources.” How- 
ever, the Jewish Institute of Religion opened in the fall of 
1922 with classes held at the Community Center of Temple 
Israel in New York. It was felt that the school should be 
situated in the metropolis where a variegated Jewish life could 
best serve both teachers and students in probing current 
tendencies and needs. In the first class there were about 
fifteen students and a faculty headed by Israel Abrahams, 
Felix Perles and Ismar Elbogen. By 1926, when the student 
body had mounted to about fifty, ten of the earliest students 
received degrees of Rabbi and Master of Hebrew Literature. 

The distinctive character of the Institute’s contribution 
to the American Jewish community and to Jewish learning 
depended on the ability of Dr. Wise and his associates to at- 
tract a faculty which would be representative of every phase 
of Jewish thought and aspiration. Each scholar was free to 
express his own gifts and his own spirit, liberal, Zionist, or- 
thodox or reform. The aim of serving Kelal Israel was fulfilled 
in the quarter century of the school’s existence as can be seen 
from a glance at the roster of eminent scholars and teachers 
who have been associated with the Institute. 

The study of the modern Hebrew renaissance was given 
a special place, for which men of distinguished position and 
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scholarship were invited. For perhaps the first time in a Jew- 
ish institution of higher studies in the United States graduate 
courses were conducted through the medium of modern He- 
brew. Leading this teaching of the Hebrew renaissance was 
David Yellin, founder and principal of the Hebrew Teachers 
Seminary of Palestine, and at that time also the Vice-Mayor 
of Jerusalem, who lectured in Hebrew on the Bible, Hebrew 
grammar, and medieval Hebrew poetry; and the substance 
of his lectures later formed his well-known books in these 
fields. Prof. Salo Baron, on his arrival from the Juedisches 
.Paedagogium of Vienna, also taught his Jewish history course 
in Hebrew, as were the courses which were given by Prof. Zevi 
Diesendruck in modern Hebrew literature and medieval Jew- 
ish philosophy. This Hebrew tradition which began partly 
as a necessity and continued as a natural development, has 
been followed to this day in many of the classes. Prof. Henry 
Slonimsky, the Dean of the Institute, has added to the enrich- 
ment of this tradition by his classical presentation of Midrash 
and Jewish philosophy. Prof. Simon Halkin, noted Hebrew 
poet, now occupies the chair in Hebrew literature, and Prof. 
Guido Kisch, Editor of Historia Judaica, is Visiting Professor of 
Jewish History. Prof. Harry Orlinsky heads the Bible Depart- 
ment. 

Another new departure in the curriculum was the inclusion 
of studies dealing with practical communal problems and 
activities. From the very beginning Dr. Wise himself has 
given a course which is known as ‘‘Practical Problems of the 
Ministry.” This class which has continued for twenty-five 
years actually presents the students with an analysis and sur- 
vey of Jewish affairs, acquainting the students with the back- 
ground and basic trends touching Jewish life here and abroad. 
There,was also a series of practical courses in social work, 
community organization and synagogue administration given 
by Prof. Sidney E. Goldstein, who has pioneered many under- 
takings in this field. The knowledge of Jewish musical art, 
liturgical, folk and Hasidic, was another important aspect of 
modern Jewish culture taught in the courses of Prof. A. W. 
Binder. 

The major part of the four-year course was devoted to a 
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study of Biblical literature, Midrash, the Talmud and codes, 
Jewish history and sociology, to Hebrew and Semitic lan- 
guages, to Jewish philosophy and ethics, and to medieval and 
modern Hebrew literature. 

The faculty represented the entire gamut of Jewish thought 
and aspiration and each member was free to express his own 
gifts and his own spirit. It was left to the student, after im- 
bibing the knowledge essential to mature judgment, to select 
that which was most congenial to his own temperament, 
aspirations and vision. 

That was what Dr. Wise was striving after. To make it 
possible, he divided the faculty into two categories. The first 
was composed of visiting professors and lecturers from this 
country or abroad, who would stay for about a year. The 
second consisted of resident teachers who were to carry on 
the more stable part of the curriculum. The latter group in- 
cluded Harry 8S. Lewis, an Englishman of culture and exten- 
sive Jewish erudition. In addition, early visiting teachers like 
Chaim Tchernowitz, a typical and eminent representative of 
East European Judaism, later became permanent members 
of the faculty. 

Notable among the original band of scholars associated 
with the Institute were Harry A. Wolfson, who later confined 
his activities to Harvard; Salo W. Baron, who left in 1930 
to occupy the Nathan Miller Chair in Jewish History and 
Institutions at Columbia University; Shalom Spiegel, now 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary; Julian Obermann, now 
at Yale University; Nissan Touroff; Cecil Roth of Oxford 
University; the late Moses Marcus; Ralph Marcus, now at 
the University of Chicago; Joshua Bloch, now Chief of the 
Jewish Division at the New York Public Library; the late 
Zevi Diesendruck; Reuben Levy of Cambridge; Harry Tor- 
czyner; and Julius Guttmann, themselves now of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. 

The faculty were not only scholars but men of affairs par- 
ticipating actively in the great Jewish movements, like Israel 
Abrahams, a founder of the liberal Jewish movement in Eng- 
land, or Prof. Ismar Elbogen, an inspired leader of Jewish 
cultural life in Germany. Prof. Tchernowitz, after a signif- 
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icant career as founder and head of the Yeshivah in Odessa 
and a leading figure in the rabbinate in Russia, is the founder 
and editor of Bitzaron, the only Hebrew monthly in America. 

If scholars grouped themselves around Dr. Wise, he found 
very little encouragement in the higher reaches of the Jewish 
community. The school was regarded with cold indifference 
and occasionally even with resentment. However, many prom- 
inent men supported Dr. Wise and joined the first Board of 
Trustees. They included Judge Julian W. Mack; Nathan 
Straus, Jr., the business man and civic leader; Lee K. Frankel, 
pioneer in the field of social welfare and industrial insurance; 
and Abram I. Elkus, the distinguished jurist and diplomat. 
In addition, the Free Synagogue, which started the school 
off financially with a subvention of $50,000, also supplied the 
Board of Trustees with some of its members, including its 
chairman in 1947, Judge Joseph M. Levine. 

By the fall of 1923 the Jewish Institute of Religion acquired 
a home on West Sixty-eighth Street in the Free Synagogue 
House which had been built with the Institute occupancy in 
mind. Several adjoining brownstone houses were set apart 
for a Student Hall and residence. 


III 


The Library of the Institute, which has become one of the 
important Jewish collections in the United States, now num- 
bers 62,000 books and more than 200 Hebrew manuscripts. 
It began with a very good reference library consisting chiefly 
of Dr. Wise’s gift of his personal books and many books be- 
longing to his father, the late Dr. Aaron Wise. To this nucleus 
of about 5,000 volumes was added a part of the library of 
the late Rev. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch which was presented to the 
Institute by his son-in-law, Rev. Dr. Gerson B. Levi of Chi- 
cago. Thereafter, the library was named after these two dis- 
tinguished rabbis. A significant addition soon followed in the 
important collection of books on Jewish history and rabbinical 
literature which belonged to the late Prof. Marcus Brann, 
distinguished successor to Graetz at Breslau. A year later, 
in 1924, the family of the late Rabbi Samuel Mendelsohn of 
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Wilmington, N.C., presented his valuable collection of Tal- 
mudic and Rabbinic texts, and part of another large library 
was bequeathed by the late Dr. Louis Grossmann of Cincin- 
nati. The late Dr. George Alexander Kohut presented his 
collection of Hebrew manuscripts in 1929, and bequeathed 
a part of his personal library to the Institute’s library. The 
families of the late Dr. Maurice H. Harris and the late Dr. 
Nehemiah Mosessohn and David Mosessohn presented sub- 
stantial parts of their respective libraries. 

The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and Jewish educa- 
tional institutions everywhere have agreed to make the In- 
stitute library a depository for their publications. Numerous 
Jewish scholars and authors regularly presented copies of their 
works. In recent years the library of the Institute has as- 
sembled a very large collection of Hebrew books printed in 
Palestine during the last quarter of a century. It also possesses 
seven incunabula, or books printed before the year 1500, and 
close to two hundred volumes which were printed in the 16th 
century including most of the volumes of the first edition of 
the Talmud printed by Daniel Bomberg in Venice early in 
the 16th century. 


IV 


As the Institute grew, its annual budget increased to 
$140,000. Fellowships and scholarships were endowed, the 
most noteworthy being the Bertha Guggenheimer Fellowship 
for study and travel in the Holy Land. In 1947 Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Slonimsky offered a fellowship in memory of their 
brother, the late Mendel Tennenbaum, to enable a graduate 
to pursue special studies at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

The school was open to students with an accredited college 

_degree who were ready to undertake a four-year course of 
study. It became a policy of the school to encourage those 
who qualified to go out into the field and acquaint themselves 
with the character and needs of American Jewish communities. 

By 1947, the graduates of the Institute numbered 180 men 
in the active rabbinate serving in both conservative and re- 
form congregations. Dr. Samuel Blumenfield, is the President 
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of the College of Jewish Studies in Chicago, and a number of 
alumni are active as directors of Bureaus of Jewish Education, 
while others head Jewish Community Centers. The B’nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundations in many American universities are 
directed by Institute alumni. At present there are thirty 
rabbis from the Institute serving in this capacity. While many 
of the alumni are affiliated with the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, there are also alumni who are members 
of the conservative Rabbinical Assembly of America. 

About fifty were appointed chaplains in the armed forces 
of the United States during World War II, several receiving 
citations and awards for their service. 

The Chaplaincy Service was a special feature of extra- 
curricular activity in which the students were encouraged to 
serve. The very large number of hospitals and institutions in 
the New York area presented this special opportunity for 
practical service. Not infrequently many of these institutions 
turned to the Institute for assistance in sponsoring religious 
programs and offering religious consolation to the needy and 
the sick. Students eagerly participated in this work, many 
of them serving under the guidance of Chaplain Harry S. 
Lewis who served as an example of personal devotion te this 
important phase of Judaism and’ social service. The work 
of the civilian chaplain was thereby given new importance 
and gained an added impetus through the initiative of the 
Institute. 

The Department of Field Activities was inaugurated for 
the purpose of expanding the congregational field, to en- 
courage and foster religious and educational services for new 
and outlying communities, and to assist students and rabbis 
generally in their work. The first director of this department 
was Rabbi Jacob P. Rudin, now Rabbi of Temple Beth El, 
Great Neck, N. Y., who was succeeded by Rev. Dr. Morton 
M. Berman and later by Rabbi Abram M. Granison, the 
present director. As a result, students and graduates of the 
Institute have been in the forefront as the organizers and 
leaders of new congregations, educational projects and com- 
munity centers, both liberal and conservative, throughout 


the country. 
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The Department of Advanced Studies was begun in 1929 
to encourage continued interest in Jewish scholarship. En- 
rollment in this Department leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Hebrew Literature is open to alumni and to graduates of 
recognized seminaries. 

Since 1937, a Summer Institute has been functioning for 
the benefit of the alumni and other rabbis. Now offering a 
two-week session, the Summer Institute was organized by the 
Alumni Association primarily as a means of bringing gradu- 
ates together for the exchange of experiences, intensive study 
and discussion of common problems. Around this core has 
grown up a substantial curriculum, consisting of academic 
courses, lectures, panel discussions and symposia on current 
congregational issues. 

Of significance to the world of scholarship and the general 
public have been the series of lectures offered each year by 
an outstanding scholar. The Hilda Stich Stroock Lectureship 
on the history and philosophy of religion was established in 
1927 and its first incumbent was Hugo Gressmann of the 
University of Berlin. His lectures were published under the 
title Israel and the Tower of Babel. Others were Josephus: The 
Man and the Historian by H. St. John Thackeray of Oxford 
University; The Jewish Foundations of Islam by Charles Cutler 
Torrey and Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism by Gershon 
Scholem. 

The last series of lectures given by Prof. William Foxwell 
Albright of Johns. Hopkins University, entitled Israel and 
Canaan, is being published. 

The Institute Press was established in 1924 mainly with a 
grant from the family of Dr. George Alexander Kohut. In 
addition to lectures, the Press has published such works of 
scholarship as Index Philonis by Hans Leisegang; Pirke Aboth 
by R. Travers Herford; Glory of God by Israel Abrahams; and 
Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams by the Faculty and 
Visiting Teachers of the Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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By Salo W. co 


Ir Is RATHER VENTURESOME to undertake a brief historic 
appraisal of a year just passed while the historic perspective is 
still lacking. No doubt many events which appear extremely 
important today will be minimized by future historians, and 
many obscure happenings to which we, the contemporaries, 
pay little heed, may well prove in the long run of vital signifi- 
cance. And yet such an appraisal itself may not be devoid of 
value, inasmuch as it points up the thinking of a generation on 
its own problems. 

The year 5707 was filled with dramatic developments in 
the political sphere. The Paiestine situation, in particular, 
has focused the world’s attention. The spread or contraction 
of anti-Semitic movements has also been a matter of deep 
concern to the Jewish community and liberal forces every- 
where. The peace treaties concluded with several Axis 
nations, preliminary discussions on the future of Germany and 
Austria, and deliberations of various United Nations bodies 
concerning the implementation of the Charter provisions for 
human rights were other landmarks in the year’s political 
evolution which were likely permanently to affect the destinies 


of the Jewish people. 


The Palestine Problem 


The most significant dénouements in the Palestinian drama 
have been the progressive deterioration in British-Zionist 
relations and the ensuing submission of the whole problem of 
the Palestine Mandate to the United Nations. The Mandatory 
Power long refused to budge from the policy laid down by 
the White Paper of 1939 and effectively sabotaged the 
recommendations of the Anglo-American Commission of 
Inquiry. Under the combined pressure of world opinion and 
President Truman, however, the British Government succes- 
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sively devised the so-called Morrison-Grady federalization 
plan and Foreign Secretary Bevin’s cantonization plan. The 
latter plan marked not only a considerable relaxation of 
Britain’s intransigence, but also extended to the Jewish leaders 
the bait of admission of 100,000 immigrants every two years 
during an experimental five-year period. The Jewish Agency 
and even non-Zionist Jewish bodies felt, nevertheless, that, 
apart from representing a new phase in the British Govern- 
ment’s delaying tactics, these plans would impose unbearable 
shackles on the permanent growth of the Jewish National 
Home and seriously impede large-scale immigration. In fact, 
the opening of Palestine’s gates to the entry of countless 
thousands of Jewish survivors of Nazi persecution was con- 
sidered an urgent humanitarian necessity by Jews and liberal 
non-Jews alike. That is why the two London conferences of 
September 1946 and January-February 1947 were attended 
only by Arab delegates but were boycotted by the Jewish 
Agency. Long at loggerheads with the Agency, the British 
Government hoped to attract to these conferences representa- 
tives of other Jewish organizations. But this attempt at 
dividing the Jewish people and discrediting the Agency failed 
utterly. 

The British Government finally decided to submit the 
Palestine problem to the “nations of the world in council,” 
to use an old Herzlian phrase. Although the risk of wholly 
adverse decisions was mitigated by the British Common- 
wealth’s great influence in the United Nations and a possible 
ultimate recourse to a British veto in the Security Council, 
governmental spokesmen informed Parliament that Britain 
would not necessarily be bound by the United Nations’ 
ruling. To offset British fears, real or pretended, at having 
to enforce a United Nations decision, the UN may have to 
consider the establishment of an international trusteeship, the 
development of a new executive machinery to replace the 
mandatory administration and the establishment of an inter- 
national police force to impose its will upon all recalcitrant 
parties. It is small wonder that the UN found this task thrust 
upon it rather embarrassing. With the existing sharp conflicts 
between member states and, especially, the overshadowing 
division between the Soviets and the Anglo-American alliance, 
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which recently induced the Soviet Union to use the desperate 
expedient of a veto seven times in one week, the United 
Nations organization itself was fighting a bitter struggle for 
survival. It certainly had to proceed gingerly in asserting its 
authority against any major power and, especially, one of the 
Big Three. 

Nevertheless, the UN Secretariat and Assembly coura- 
geously and with considerable dispatch tackled the British 
proposal. To avoid the usual delays between the annual 
meetings of the Assembly, a special session was convoked for 
April-May 1947. Sensing the unfairness of having the Arab 
case presented by several member states while the Jewish 
people, devoid of state sovereignty, could not be formally 
represented, the Assembly secured a hearing for the Jewish 
Agency before its Political Commission which, composed of 
delegates of all member nations, was but nominally different 
from the Assembly itself. This was a truly historic occasion. 
Not only was a representative Jewish body accorded a sort of 
semi-sovereign status, but for the first time in history did 
organized humanity convene in a special two-week session to 
survey the problems of the National Home in relation to the 
general status of world Jewry. This session, to be sure, gave 
Arab delegates the opportunity to vent their extreme nation- 
alist opposition to any further Jewish immigration and to 
‘indulge in occasional overt or implied Jew-baiting. But it 
also enabled many forward-looking statesmen to voice their 
genuine humanitarian concern for the fate of uprooted millions 
and their realization of the Assembly’s own responsibility for 
the new moral order in international affairs. The address 
delivered at its conclusion by Andrei Gromyko, the chief 
Russian delegate, created a major sensation. By recognizing 
the right of the Jewish people in Palestine and suggesting the 
establishment of a bi-national state or, if that were impossible, 
partition into Arab and Jewish states, this speech marked, 
despite its obvious tactical implications, a basic departure 
from the traditionally anti-Zionist Soviet policy. 

The Special Committee appointed by the Assembly to 
prepare a comprehensive report for its annual meeting in 
September had many strengths and weaknesses. It was quite 
reasonable to entrust the report to representatives of smaller, 
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more or less neutral states. If the great powers were repre- 
sented on this Committee, as they are on most other com- 
mittees of the United Nations and as was indeed suggested by 
the Soviet delegate, Britain would have had to act, in the 
words of its chief spokesman, in the double capacity of judge 
and party. More significantly, the Committee would have 
been encumbered by all the basic antagonisms and imperialist 
clashes which have marred the recent negotiations of the Big 
Three and so seriously interfered with the general progress of 
the United Nations. On the other hand, by entrusting the 
task to representatives of lesser powers, the Assembly has, 
from the outset, given their deliberations a certain appearance 
of uncertainty and made their anticipated report far more 
tentative in its effects than it might otherwise have been. At 
this writing the Committee report has just been submitted to 
the UN Secretariat and the world is anxiously awaiting the 
forthcoming deliberations at the Assembly’s regular September 
session. 


British-Zionist Conflict 


In the meantime the British-Zionist conflict—some extrem- 
ists began calling it an Anglo-Jewish war—has led to increas- 
ingly harsh anti-Zionist measures on the part of the British 
administration and, in turn, to increasing “terrorism’’ on the 
part of some Palestine extremists. The Palestine adminis- 
tration cast aside all restraints in dealing with individual 
‘terrorists’? when apprehended (for the first time in years it 
executed such idealistic political “‘criminals’’ as Dov Gruner, 
despite world-wide Jewish and non-Jewish pleas for mercy), 
in retaliating against the Jewish Agency and the Jewish 
community at large, and in violently combatting the so-called 
illegal Jewish immigration. The blowing up of the King 
David Hotel, the Acre Prison break and, more recently, the 
execution of two British sergeants by an underground ex- 
tremist court; the imprisonment of four members of the 
Jewish Agency, an endless series of searches, forcible evic- 
tions of landlords and tenants, curfews and martial law en- 
actments, the establishment of large prison-like camps on 
Cyprus and, most recently, the tragedy of the Exodus—have 
all highlighted the untenable political situation in the country. 
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The reaction of the Jewish public at large to these events 
revealed differences of opinion in regard to both ultimate aims 
and immediate tactical approaches. Such differences. of 
opinion came very strongly to the fore even in the deliberations 
of the historic Zionist Congress which met in Basle after a 
war-imposed break of seven years. But almost all the numer- 
ous Jewish factions, in and outside the Zionist movement, 
agreed wholeheartedly that the 100,000 Displaced Persons 
should gain immediate admission to Palestine, as recom- 
mended by the Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry, to 
be followed by further waves of Jewish migrants whose 
elemental drive toward the land of their forefathers has shown 
few signs of weakening in the face of protracted delays and 
frequent disappointments. Since, in view of Arab intransi- 
gence, bi-nationalism held out little promise of a workable 
solution, more and more Jews, even among the non-Zionists, 
became convinced that the creation of some sort of Jewish 
state in Palestine had become a historic necessity. 


Anti-Semitism 


One of the by-products of the British-Zionist conflict was 
an increase in anti-Jewish feeling in the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the British Empire. The tension created by the 
news from Palestine about “terrorist”? attacks on British 
soldiers and civilians played into the hands of Fascist groups, 
which had practically lost their following during Britain’s hour 
of trial. Apart from Bevin’s verbal indiscretions, however, the 
British and Dominion Governments have tried to suppress the 
occasional local outbursts of anti-Jewish feeling. Enlightened 
exponents of public opinion, too, and the leadership of British 
and Dominion churches (with minor exceptions) have been 
more keenly aware than ever before of the dangerous implica- 
tions of anti-Semitism for their own world outlook. The 
resolutions adopted by the International Conference of Jews 
and Christians which met in Oxford in 1946, and the programs 
devised by the resuscitated World Council of Churches, were 
some of the numerous manifestations of the concerted will of 
enlightened Christian leadership to prevent the spread of racial 
and religious prejudice. 
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Keen observers have indeed noted a marked decline in overt 
anti-Semitic propaganda in the United States and other lands. 
According to a well-informed Jewish leader, it no longer pays 
to be a professional anti-Semite in America. Both the numer- 
ical strength and readiness to financial sacrifice of the following 
of such well-known rabble rousers as Gerald L. K. Smith have 
greatly dwindled. Some Jew-baiting periodicals have sus- 
pended publication; others have sustained serious reverses in 
both circulation and effectiveness. Acts of vandalism in 
synagogues and other Jewish institutions have diminished in 
frequency and intensity. At the same time the public at large 
has become growingly aware of the need of both short- and 
long-range programs to combat this menace to democratic 
society. Several states and cities in the United States passed 
laws prohibiting discrimination in employment. Measures 
designed to outlaw discrimination in public resorts and restric- 
tive real estate covenants, as well as extend protection to 
groups by allowing them to sue for group libel without unduly 
curtailing freedom of expression, also were widely debated. 
Realizing the limited efficacy of legislation alone, educators, 
acting in unison with political and ecclesiastical leaders, 
initiated a variety of educational programs intended to combat 
prejudice among the masses and particularly among school 
children during their formative age. Variations of the Spring- 
field Plan were adopted in many cities all over the country, 
textbooks were revised with a view toward eliminating objec- 
tionable passages and Brotherhood Week was widely and 
solemnly observed. Scholarly research into the psychological, 
historical and sociological factors promoting anti-Semitism 
has penetrated somewhat more deeply into its basic causes and 
thereby begun opening new vistas on effective counteraction. 
As against these solid gains, the partial revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the much-publicized agitation of the Columbians 
were merely warnings against excessive complacency. Despite 
recurrent manifestations of the survival of anti-Jewish feeling 
in most countries overrun by Hitler (some informed observers 
spoke even of a certain post-war recrudescence of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union which had long pioneered in 
outlawing it), it is quite possible, though it can never be 
statistically ascertained, that, on the balance sheet, world 
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anti-Semitism has lost ground during the year. But the crucial 
test might come only if and when the present wave of pros- 
perity and full employment, especially in the United States, 
were to give way to another world-wide depression. 


Peace Treaties 


While the Jews contributed greatly to the struggle against 
anti-Semitism, the main advances were made by organizations 
and individuals representing progressive groups in the non- 
Jewish world. Otherwise the political weakness of the Jewish 
people, which had just emerged from the greatest tragedy of 
ages, came clearly to the fore on many occasions. It was most 
conspicuous during the peace conferences which led to the 
conclusion of peace treaties with Rumania, Hungary, Italy, 
Bulgaria and Finland. Although achieving an unprecedented 
degree of mutual forbearance and collaboration, the repre- 
sentatives of the various Jewish organizations secured but few 
realistic concessions. Their relative failure, which so sharply 
contrasted with the spectacular achievements of the far more 
divided Jewish delegations at the Peace Conferences of 1918— 
1919, was not due to any lack of well-thought-out programs, 
or skillful negotiators. It resulted from the simple circum- 
stance that in the harsh game of power politics which charac- 
terized most of these proceedings, the feeble voice of Jewry 
could hardly make itself heard over the din of controversy. 
Central European Jewry was in shambles. Russian Jewry, the 
second largest in the world, exerted no influence, direct or 
indirect, on these negotiations. American and West European 
Jewish leadership, on the other hand, still living under the 
impact of the Nazi nightmare, concentrated its best efforts on 
the solution of the Palestine problem and the securing of some 
fundamental human rights for each individual. 

Owing to the peculiar European situation, the insistence of 
many countries on extreme national homogeneity which they 
sharply demonstrated by expelling their German and other 
unwanted minorities, the deepening crisis between East and 
West, and the new approaches initiated by the Charter of the 
United Nations, the minority rights, that much-heralded 
achievement of the last Peace Conference, were hardly men- 
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tioned at all in the deliberations of 1946-47. The new peace 
treaties with the five Axis states provide for certain safeguards 
for equality of all citizens and non-discrimination on the 
grounds of race, religion, language or nationality. But at their 
best these provisions accentuated the general retrogression 
from what some of the same countries had signed on the dotted 
line back in 1919. 


Unlike their predecessors of the last generation, moreover, 
the European Jews now faced perplexing problems of resti- 
tution of property and rudimentary economic rehabilitation 
of thousands of Jewish communities which had been ruined 
by the sharply discriminatory Nazi and Nazi-modelled legis- 
lations. Although some of the peace treaties included safe- 
guards for such restitution and many Continental members of 
the victorious alliance enacted restitution laws of their own, 
the process of restoration was painfully slow, and there is little 
expectation that the Jews will ever regain more than a tiny 
fraction of their losses. It is estimated, for example, that the 
value of all property held by German Jewry at the end of 1932, 
at the then prevailing depression prices, approximated ten 
billion marks, or some 2,500,000,000 dollars at the old gold 
standard. To expect the ultimate recovery of even ten per cent 
of that amount, notwithstanding the present depreciated 
purchasing power of the dollar, would seem utterly unrealistic. 
Apart from the resistance of the new owners, the reluctance 
of governments, in part backed only by determined minorities, 
to enforce such unpopular decisions, and their general fear 
that by sponsoring pro-Jewish measures they would play into 
the hands of their reactionary opponents, deter even intrin- 
sically liberal regimes from attempting to secure justice for 
Jewish claims. In Eastern Europe there are further complica- 
tions arising from the general Leftist opposition to private 
ownership, the enormous difficulty of rebuilding the shattered 
national economies and the overwhelming need of reparations 
on the part of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, some little 
progress has been made in this direction during the past year. 
Further progress may be expected, especially if the anticipated 
Restitution Law should be enacted by the bizonal Anglo- 
American administration of western Germany before the 
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conclusion of a formal peace treaty, which has run up against 
formidable obstacles. 

Equally slow was the advance toward the world-wide 
adoption of safeguards for human rights. The Commission on 
Human Rights appointed by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations has, through a sub-committee, made 
some progress in drafting an International Bill of Rights. But 
the general deterioration in international relations counter- 
acted whatever readiness some nations might previously have 
displayed to allow the curtailment of their national sover- 
eignty. It seems too rash to expect, therefore, that out of the 
present deliberations will emerge an effective and enforceable 
compromise between the sovereign control of every state over 
its domestic affairs and the protection by a supranational body 
of certain minimum rights of each individual and group. The 
earlier hopes cherished by Jewish leadership (particularly the 
American Jewish Committee) which at San Francisco, had 
proved so effective in securing the inclusion of provisions for 
human rights in the United Nations Charter, must necessarily 
be toned down now in the prevailing inclement atmosphere 
of national and imperial conflicts. 


Biological Recovery 


These dramatic events on the political scene have distracted 
the Jewish people’s attention from other, equally fundamental 
factors of their existence. Much has happened in the bio- 
logical, socio-economic, communal and cultural spheres which, 
though less spectacular, may in the long run prove of even 
greater significance. As a rule not underscored by extraor- 
dinary events or incidents, these developments are not 
always easily datable. One year is normally but a tiny link 
in a very long chain of evolution. 

Biologically, the Jewish people seems to have reversed its 
long-range pre-war trend towards the retardation of growth 
and ultimate decline of its population. In the 1930’s, year 
after year, statistical computations, though beset by great 
uncertainties in regard to the large Jewish communities in the 
United States, Latin America, parts of the British Empire, 
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and elsewhere, unmistakably showed an ever-diminishing 
surplus of births over deaths. All the available evidence 
pointed to the fact that American Jewry, for example, had 
already become stationary and was on the road to slow natural 
diminution, only partially mitigated by continued immigration 
of Jews from other lands. This biological retardation was, of 
course, deeply aggravated by the mass murder of European 
Jewry during the war, which caused the decline of the world 
Jewish population from some 17,000,000 in 1939 to less than 
12,000,000 at the end of 1945. 

In 1946-47, however, there undoubtedly was a substantial 
excess of Jewish natality over mortality, although detailed 
figures are available only for a few areas of Jewish settlement. 
In Palestine the Jewish birthrate, stimulated by the people’s 
conviction that this was a type of “‘internal migration”? which 
no White Paper could outlaw, may have lagged behind the 
enormous natality of the Arab population, but was nonetheless 
unusually large for a modern, emancipated Jewish community. 
In the United States, too, the Jews, paralleling the trends in 
the general population, seem to have had a far greater ratio 
of both marriages and births than in the last pre-war years. 
Even European Jewry has begun retrieving its biological 
strength. The displaced-persons camps, in particular, have 
witnessed an astounding acceleration of Jewish population 
growth. The fact that the 139,000 Jews living in German 
assembly centers on February 1, 1947 included 42,041 women 
aged 18 to 44 and, more significantly, 6,600 infants under one 
year of age, revealed a reproductive power unparalleled since 
the heyday of the ghetto community. Our information about 
the Soviet Union is fragmentary (even the Jewish data 
assembled during the census of 1939 have thus far been but 
partially analyzed), but there is little room for doubt that the 
Jews, too, have participated to some extent in the large 
population increase of the country as a whole, which had been 
greatly encouraged by the government. 

The political and economic difficulties confronting the 
Jewries in Arabic-speaking lands seem thus far not to have 
seriously interfered with the natural growth of their popul 
tion, which has registered a sharp decline in mortality ea 
from vastly improved hygienic conditions without any equiva- 
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lent drop in birthrate. This is particularly true of North Afri- 
can Jewry living under the French flag. The Jews of that 
region have emerged fairly intact from the oppression of the 
Vichy regime and are now marching in the van of the Sephar- 
dic and Oriental Jewries. On the other hand, the return of 
thousands of Jewish children, hidden away by charitable 
Christian foster parents, during the Nazi occupation, has been 
extremely slow. Fraught with numerous psychological compli- 
cations and at times quite explosive, this problem had to be 
handled with much tact and forbearance. 


Migrations 


The Jewish migratory movements have been resumed dur- 
ing the past year at an accelerated pace. True, the total of 
only 15,000 to 20,000 Jewish arrivals in the United States 
(no exact figures, for Jewish immigration are available ever 
since the U. S. immigration authorities discontinued using 
“‘Hebrew” as a racial qualification) and of not very many 
more in Palestine and the rest of the overseas lands, compares 
unfavorably with the large years of Jewish migration in the 
past and falls far short of the minimum needs of the Jewish 
people. Nevertheless, an overseas migration of some 50,000 
Jews constitutes a significant fraction of decimated Conti- 
nental Jewry living west of the Soviet Union. Many European 
countries themselves (Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Italy) have admitted many more Jews than have left their 
shores. France, in particular, has begun repeating its per- 
formance after the First World War when it had become one 
of the major countries of immigration for Jews and non-Jews 
alike. The tremendous influx into the displaced-persons camps 
of Polish Jews after their resettlement from the Soviet Union 
and the Kielce pogrom, and later of Rumanian and Hungarian 
Jews had all the earmarks of a large-scale flight suc generis. 

It is still too early to assess the full meaning of these migra- 
tory movements. Nor do we know enough about the inner 
migrations of Jews within the vast areas of the Soviet Union 
or, for that matter, of the United States, where, for instance, 
Los Angeles has forged ahead to become the fourth or fifth 
largest Jewish community in the country. But there are some 
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factors in the situation that give ground for hope of further 
acceleration in Jewish migrations. These are the greatly 
increased shipping facilities; the expected activities of the 
newly formed International Refugee Organization (IRO); 
the growing realization of such underdeveloped countries as 
Australia, South Africa and Brazil that they would greatly 
benefit from a multitude of new European settlers (despite the 
obvious possibilities for an anti-Jewish administrative “‘selec- 
tivity”); and the possibly liberalized administration of existing 
quota laws in the United States such as is envisaged in the 
Stratton Bill and other bills pending before Congress. Most 
decisive, of course, would be the permanent solution of the 
Palestine problem by the United Nations and the ensuing 
opening of Palestine’s frontiers to new Jewish arrivals. 

The outcome of the Palestine issue will determine not only 
the size, but also the quality of Jewish migrations, for there 
seem at present few prospects of close mass settlements of Jews 
in any other area. Leaving aside Birobidjan, about which our 
information is both scanty and irreconcilably contradictory, 
the year under review has only served to emphasize the failure 
of other Jewish colonization schemes. Despite the Dominican 
Government’s reiterated readiness to admit more Jews to the 
Sosua colony, there have been unmistakable signs of the latter’s 
progressive disintegration. Australia, which has evinced a new 
friendliness toward Jewish immigration (its admission of 781 
refugees from Shanghai was a particularly fine gesture), 
persisted in its refusal to set aside an area for Jewish coloni- 
zation, long advocated by the Freeland League. The League’s 
more recent proposal to establish a Jewish colony in Dutch 
Guiana is still in its incipient exploratory stages. 


Economic Rehabilitation 


Economically, too, world Jewry taken as a whole has made 
substantial progress. Even the Palestinian community has 
made signal advances in the upbuilding of its homeland, 
notwithstanding the prevailing political uncertainties, the 
damage to life and property caused by the armed clashes, and 
the growing interference with trade and industry by curfews 
and martial law. The increase of Palestine’s foreign trade in 
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1946 to a figure five times that of the last pre-war year, the 
founding of over thirty new Jewish settlements and the 
expansion of the previously existing 300 communities, the 
acquisition of considerable tracts of land by the Jewish 
National Fund, the establishment of new factories—have all 
been achieved in the face of staggering difficulties. 

In other countries, of course, the Jews were but an integral 
part of the larger economic structures. They thus participated 
in the general increase in prosperity and full employment 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. In the United States 
alone they could venture to undertake a campaign to raise 
$170,000,000 for the United Jewish Appeal. This undertaking, 
unprecedented even in the glorious annals of Jewish communal 
welfare, was superimposed upon many national and local 
campaigns, for schools of higher learning, local federations, 
etc., the total of which cannot be fully estimated, and upon 
innumerable private donations, gift parcels and the like, sent 
by individuals, relatives and friends, which are even less 
subject to precise statistical computation. Nor was there any 
evidence that these tremendous charitable and educational 
expenditures entailed any serious personal hardships to the 
majority of contributors. 

Unfortunately, the available data are much too fragmentary 
and our scholarly approaches to the basic trends in Jewish 
economic life in the largest countries of Jewish settlement are 
still, in many respects, much too primitive for anyone to dare 
assess the present economic status of world Jewry and to com- 
pare it with its status a decade or two ago. But it may not be 
too rash to assert that the Jewries of the Western Hemisphere 
and the British Empire countries other than the United 
Kingdom, along with the general population, have emerged 
from the crucible of the Second World War in a far stronger 
economic position. The distribution of wealth may be much 
wider than it was in the 1920’s, that expansive decade after 
the First World War. There may be fewer multi-millionaires 
in the United States, Great Britain, France or South Africa. 
But there no doubt exists a much larger and economically 
stronger middle class, while the masses of workers and employ- 
ees seem to be enjoying far greater economic security and a 
somewhat better standard of life. 
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This summary evaluation, of course, does not hold true of 
European Jewry, including its British and Soviet segments. 
However, even in these areas, there has been a constant 
gradual improvement during 1946-47. Long-range economic 
rehabilitation has decidedly been under way in many coun- 
tries. Holland, for example, is no longer the object of the 
Joint Distribution Committee’s nutritional and medical chari- 
ties, even though it still requires some long-range assistance. 
The recuperative powers of the Jewish communities in Italy 
and France have also been quite astounding. While the 
economic readjustments of the Jews in East-Central Europe 
have been far more painful and slow, the Jews of Poland, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, along with the general population, 
have made at least a partial recovery. Only in Rumania has 
there been an actual deterioration in the economic status of 
the Jews as well as of the country as a whole. Of course, such 
relative economic improvement as we have noted must be 
considered against the background of post-war European 
devastation and the present critical impasse which the 
Marshall Plan attempts to solve. 

The outline here sketchily drawn is not altogether reas- 
suring. Advocates of a balanced Jewish economic structure 
will easily point out that, with the recent destruction of the 
large masses of Jewish workers and farmers in East-Central 
Europe, the world Jewish occupational maldistribution has 
been greatly aggravated. Even setting aside such ideologically 
debatable judgments, one may readily admit that a large 
percentage of gainfully employed Jews occupies exposed 
economic positions which may be shattered by another world- 
wide economic crisis. But so far, at least, the often predicted 
“recession” in the United States, with its consequent inter- 
national repercussions, has failed to materialize. Certainly, 
for one looking backward rather than forward the year just 
past has been one of slow economic progress and rehabilitation 
for suffering Jewry as well as for humanity at large. 


Communal Consolidation 


The Nazi ravages in the East-Central European commu- 
nities have greatly reduced the area of the traditional Jewish 
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community. Only in Italy, where the new regime, somewhat 
surprisingly, adhered to the policies inaugurated by the 
Lateran Treaties of 1929, have the local community and the 
central Union of Communities been restored to their former 
status. In Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria, the existing community laws have so far not been 
formally abrogated. But the powerful trends towards separa- 
tion of state and church, and the strongly secularist bias among 
large sections of the reconstituted Jewish communities, have 
greatly weakened the authority of the traditional religious 
community. They promoted instead the formation of a 
variety of new free associations, cultural, political and eco- 
nomic (e.g., Jewish producers’ cooperatives) which, in constant 
free interplay, make up the variegated new pattern of Jewish 
communal life. No one can tell what ultimate forms may 
emerge from the present fermentation and how they may 
become permanently institutionalized. Nor can one quite 
predict the kind of compromise which may be achieved 
between the influence of the Soviet structure of minority 
rights, now strongly followed by Yugoslavia, and the opposite 
trend toward national exclusiveness characteristic of the other 
nations in the Soviet zone. But one may definitely assert that 
already during the year under review, the second after 
liberation, the resurrected Jewish communities in Eastern 
Europe, despite their future uncertainties, have revealed an 
amazing vitality and recuperative power. 

The same observation is essentially true also with respect to 
most West European communities. Those located in countries 
not overrun by the Nazis (United Kingdom, Irish Free State, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Portugal) have emerged from the 
war without a serious break in their historic continuity, indeed 
in a numerically and culturally stronger position. (To a lesser 
extent the same may be said, at least on a comparative basis, 
about such Axis countries as Italy and Bulgaria.) In France 
the decline of the consistorial system, begun with the separa- 
tion of state and church over forty years ago, has been hastened 
by the war-time persecutions and the more recent powerful 
secularist trends within and without the Jewish community. 
But here, too, emerged numerous new communal associations, 
partly formed during the pericd of underground resistance, as 
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well as new federated forms of communal activity which have 
enabled French Jewry to act in unison on major issues. The 
same trends can also be observed in the far smaller commu- 
nities of Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg. 

Most noteworthy has been the communal revival in France’s 
North-African possessions, which culminated in the recent 
formation of a Federation of Jewish Communities in Algeria. 
This show of vitality, moreover, appears to be but a phase of 
a general Sephardic renaissance which, begun in the period 
between the two Wars, has been accelerated in recent years. 
Numerically and communally the Sephardim have sustained 
serious losses only in the Balkans. Concomitant with the 
great tragedy of Ashkenazic Jewry, therefore, the centuries- 
old trend was sharply reversed: the ratio of the Sephardic and 
Oriental segments to the world Jewish population has now 
increased. The Sephardic renaissance is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the large number of North-African teachers and 
synagogue officials in metropolitan France where they re- 
placed the traditional immigrants from Eastern Europe. While 
listening to North-African chants and ritualistic peculiarities 
at many French divine services one could not help musing 
about this symbolic healing of an ancient breach in the very 
cradle of Ashkenazic Jewry. To be sure, the majority of 
Sephardic and Oriental Jews live in Arab lands under the 
heavy cloud of the Arab-Jewish controversy over Palestine. But 
the ensuing feeling of insecurity has not yet had any adverse 
effects on Jewish communal life west of the Libyan border. 

In the New World, too, communal consolidation has made 
constant progress. In the United States, community councils 
have grown during the year in number, authority and 
diversity of functions. The formation of new regional federa- 
tions strengthened the intermediate links between the indi- 
vidual community and the existing central bodies. The 
reconversion from war work to peace-time tasks was accom- 
plished with a minimum of friction in the area of both relief 
(transition from city-wide war chests to denominational chari- 
ties) and religious-cultural effort. The growing realization 
that the complexities of modern communal life require more 
detailed information and planning found expression in a 
considerable number of national, regional and local surveys. 
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The United Jewish Appeal has increasingly become a major 
expression of the overall communal will. Its progressive trans- 
formation from a fund-raising effort for three organizations 
only into a comprehensive representation of the community-at- 
large was highlighted during the year by the election of 
general communal representatives to its executive and admin- 
istrative committees and the inclusion of several more agencies, 
at least in its New York campaign. The American Jewish 
Conference is planning to become a permanent organization. 
Good progress was also achieved in Canada, where the 
Canadian Jewish Congress has enlarged its sphere of authority; 
in Argentina, where the main two relief agencies were united 
in a single organization; and in South Africa where the Jewish 
Board of Deputies gave the impetus to the formation of a new 
Union of Orthodox synagogues. 

On the international scene, the major Jewish organizations 
effectively collaborated in the negotiations concerning the 
peace treaties and the solution of the Palestine problem. 
Several independently~collaborating groups in various lands 
have been accredited by the United Nations as spokesmen for 
the Jewish people. The most important among them also 
collaborated in the establishment of the Jewish Restitution 
Commission and the Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, Inc., 
which are about to begin operations in Europe, designed to 
recapture at least a part of the economic property and cultural 
treasures of German Jewry. In the area of relief and recon- 
struction, too, the Joint Distribution Committee entered into 
a working agreement with similar bodies in Canada and South 
Africa for the pooling of their resources and personnel, with 
the Jewish Agency and the ORT, concerning the retraining 
of displaced persons, and with other relief organizations in 
regard to their joint efforts. Such collaboration became the 
more significant as the progressive liquidation of UNRRA 
and the far more limited scope of operations of its successor 
the IRO, necessitated ever greater reliance on the resources of 
these voluntary organizations. 


Religious and Cultural Creativity 


Jewish cultural and religious efforts have also shown, for 
the most part, increasing vitality during the past year. Among 
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American Jews, in particular, the consciousness of having 
become heir to the great Jewish cultural centers of Poland 
and Germany has permeated ever wider circles of communal 
leadership as well as the rank and file. There have been many 
manifestations of growing concern with Jewish cultural under- 
takings and the overall community’s responsibility for pro- 
moting them. In Palestine, too, every form of Jewish scientific, 
artistic, literary and educational endeavor received many new 
stimuli. 

Preparations were made during a large part of the year for 
two international conferences in Jerusalem devoted to Jewish 
learning and Jewish education. A. world conference for 
Yiddish culture was likewise convoked and another is being 
planned. A conference held in Paris in September 1946 for 
the spiritual reconstruction of European Jewry blueprinted a 
new international organization, the United Jewish Education 
and Cultural Organization (UJECO) which has since been 
called into being. The Hebrew University and other Jewish ° 
institutions of higher learning have expanded their activities. 
In the United States a new Jewish university was in its 
preparatory stage. Yeshiva University, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, the Hebrew Union College, the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, Dropsie College, and the various teacher-training 
institutions have all embarked upon programs of expansion. 
The Seminary opened a new museum, which promises to 
become a major center of Jewish art. A newly formed Jewish 
Music Council is expected to help popularize Jewish music 
in the way the Jewish Book Council has been popularizing 
Jewish letters in recent years. Protracted negotiations between 
several national organizations laid the ground for a new 
Training Bureau for Jewish Communal Service, which may 
lead to a revival, on a higher plane, of the Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work, closed in 1940. The rabbinical col- 
leges in Paris and Rome have been re-established, while that 
in Budapest has resumed its significant position in the edu- 
cational structure of the Jewish people. In view of the de- 
struction of German and Austrian centers of Jewish learning, 
Swiss Jewry inaugurated in the German-speaking city of 
Basle regular courses of instruction for teachers to serve the 
remaining German-speaking communities in Central Europe. 
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The newly projected rabbinical seminary in Algiers may 
become before long an important focus of the Sephardic 
renaissance. 

Significant educational undertakings, based upon scholarly 
surveys and new pedagogic approaches, have also been 
_ inaugurated in the primary and secondary school systems, 
religious as well as lay, in America and elsewhere. There has 
been a growing emphasis upon the week-day as against the 
Sunday School, increasing enrolment in All-Day schools and 
a general effort to extend the hours of instruction. Under the 
aegis of the National Jewish Welfare Board, the Jewish center 
movement was gradually spreading from the North American 
continent to other lands. A world federation of Jewish centers 
was created with member institutions scattered over many 
communities in Europe, Latin America and Australia. Plans 
for the establishment of a large Y. M. H. A. in Jerusalem await 
early implementation. There were also other manifestations 
of cultural vigor in the various Jewish youth movements 
sponsored by religious, political and social organizations. The 
Hashomer Hatzair and the Habonim groups among the Zionists, 
the various Jewish scout movements and the youth groups 
attached to the larger Jewish organizations have often adopted 
constructive cultural and educational programs permeated 
with a truly pioneering spirit. A world conference of Jewish 
student groups has given expression to the widespread desire of 
academic youth to contribute its share to the cultura! recon- 
struction of the Jewish people. 

In the religious sphere there was a notable growth in 
congregational membership in the United States. This in- 
crease may have been due in part to economic prosperity 
which enabled members to pay dues, the progressive integra- 
tion of immigrant groups in the American community and 
more efficient membership recording, but it also testified to 
the growing vigor of the national and local religious bodies. 
Yeshivah and parochial education likewise made significant 
advances. The recent arrival of nearly a thousand rabbinical 
students from Shanghai and Europe is also likely to strengthen 
the religious forces in American Jewish life. Such inter- 
territorial Jewish organizations as the Agudah, Mizrachi, and 
Vaad ha-Hatzalah have also reported considerable progress. 
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All these manifestations of renewed religious vigor are 
evidently but part and parcel of the general religious revival 
in the Western world, which has the earmarks of greater 
permanence than the transitory religious upsurge after the 
First World War. This religious revival, to be sure, is not - 
completely devoid of dangers to the Jewish people. According 
to the testimony of informed observers, the recent reconcili- 
ation of the Soviet regime with the Greek-Orthodox Church 
has helped the return of some of the traditional mainsprings 
of religious prejudice. The conflict between the Polish Church 
and the new regime, the continual emphasis upon Catholic 
religious instruction in Italy’s public schools and the problems 
created by the “released time” plan in American public 
education are but a few of the numerous complications intro- 
duced into Jewish life by the newer religious trends in the 
Christian world. These complications were largely offset, 
however, by the growing awareness of the Christian religious 
bodies of the great menace of anti-Semitism to their own 
religious mission and by the new stimuli given to the construc- 
tive forces of religious Judaism. 

The Jewish press, whether published in Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Ladino or any of the spoken languages in the respective 
countries, continued to increase in number and circulation. 
Even in devastated Europe there has been a significant revival 
of Jewish journalism, which developed in part from the 
clandestine sheets published by the Jewish underground during 
the war. One need not mention here specific titles of scholarly 
and literary journals and magazines or of the more significant 
scholarly or literary books published during the year. Suffice 
it to say that this literary output compares favorably in both 
quantity and quality with similar productions before the war. 

Of course, the creative vitality of Polish Jewry and the 
scholarly discipline and diversification of interests of German 
Jewry have not yet been replaced in this post-war world. The 
gradual revitalization of the old centers, however, and the 
awakening and expansion of the creative abilities of the newer 
centers are decidedly an auspicious augury for the future. For 
the first time in many years, therefore, the mood of utter 
despondency which permeated large sections of world Jewry is 
beginning to give way to a new feeling of hopeful expectation. 


Review of the Year: United States 





1. COMMUNAL WELFARE 





BY Le Lanie 


JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE activities and programs during the 
second post-war year reflected the general trend of economic 
and political conditions—continuing prosperity in the United 
States paralleling the uncertainties abroad. Reconstruction 
and stability overseas appeared to be remote rather than 
immediate goals. While developing conservatism in this coun- 
try was arresting the progressive trend toward enlarging public 
welfare measures and responsibilities, it was perhaps a factor 
in stimulating voluntary interest in long-time social welfare 
planning under voluntary auspices. In any event, Jewish com- 
munities were continuing to study their welfare and group 
problems, were moving to improve their organizations and 
their service programs and were raising or were planning to 
raise the capital funds. needed for the improvement and 
modernization of communal services. 

In some cities immediate overseas needs were given a tem- 
porary priority and campaigns for local capital funds post- 
poned until 1948. Other cities with available funds were post- 
poning building, waiting for costs to drop. Favorable factors 
in maintaining domestic welfare programs were the continuing 
high levels of national income, a volume of employment equal 
to wartime levels and unprecedented industrial and business 
profits. The wartime hopes of achieving new goals and 
improving standards in community welfare when peace came, 
continued to seem attainable. The early months of 1947 did 
not bring with them the post-war business depression or 
“recession” predicted by the more pessimistic economic fore- 
casters. There were few signs of lowered prices or profits, 
although there were reports from some areas of temporary 
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shutdowns and increasing job applicants and unemployment, 
not yet clearly reflected in the general business and job 
indices. A “recession,” however, was still being widely pre- 
dicted for later years. 


The generally satisfactory economic and political conditions 
in the United States made possible continuing large-scale 
expenditures by American Jewry for the adjustment of the 
survivors and help to the dislocated Jewish populations 
abroad. The Joint Distribution Committee and other agencies 
gave essential supplementation to large expenditures by 
UNRRA, the United States Army and other Allied expen- 
ditures in occupied territories. European governments were 
attempting to aid their populations from their own resources 
or from their relief or loan funds, but inadequate funds, lack 
of essential supplies and other limitations made American 
assistance necessary. At the end of the period, discontinuance 
of UNRRA scheduled for June 30, 1947, and the uncertainties 
of continuing intergovernmental and United States govern- 
mental relief programs were adding to the problems of Jewish 
relief programs abroad. 


Local Jewish welfare funds organized throughout the United 
States reached an all-time high in their capacity to secure 
philanthropic funds from all sections of the Jewish community. 
With the urgency of foreign needs, a large part of these funds 
was earmarked for help to overseas Jewry and to the agencies 
concerned with the development of Palestine. In contrast to 
the American prosperity which facilitated advances in domes- 
tic philanthropy, European economic and political conditions 
remained unsettled; political questions affecting the future of 
Palestine and opportunities for migration remained in the 
category of unfinished business on the agenda of the United 
Nations and individual governments. 


Population 


There were few indications of marked changes in population 
except for the resumption of Jewish immigration to the United 
States which increased in 1946 for the first time since the 
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beginning of the war. In 1943, the last year for which official 
immigration figures are available, 4,705 Jews had entered the 
United States. It is estimated that 15,000 Jews immigrated to 
the United States in 1946, including both quota and non- 
quota immigrants. The ‘Truman Directive,’ announced late 
in 1945, had led to the general impression that immigration 
in 1946 would be on a substantially larger scale. The imple- 
mentation of the Directive was, however, a slow process 
limited by the shipping required for repatriation of American 
citizens, delay in consular procedures, quota limitations and 
other obstacles. Less than 5,000 Jewish displaced persons 
from European camps arrived under the ‘“Truman Directive.” 
Over 10,000 additional Jews are reported to have come from 
Sweden, Great Britain, Shanghai, France and Western Europe. 
Included in the total are a considerable number of yeshivah 
scholars from Europe and Asia who arrived in the United 
States on student visas. 

Jewish immigrants in the early months of 1947 were reported 
to be coming in at the rate of 2,000 a month, and it is estimated 
that at this rate 24,000 Jewish immigrants will have entered 
the United States during 1947. This may be compared to the 
peak during the 1930’s of 43,450 Jewish immigrants entering 
in 1939. 

Movement of Jewish population within the country showed 
few changes. While authentic population data are generally 
unavailable, most communities report that their Jewish popu- 
lation is stationary or declining. Only a few areas report 
sizable increases. Of these, Los Angeles now estimates over 
200,000 Jews and Miami 30,000 as compared with 1937 
estimates of 82,000 and 7,500. Some Jewish welfare agencies 
reported increases in 1946 in the number of transients applying 
for service which may reflect local variations in employment 
opportunities. Trends on Jewish birth rates, death rates, age 
distribution, etc., are not available. Following a Conference 
on Jewish Demography, held in December 1945, a number of 
national Jewish organizations have expressed interest in setting 
up an adequate program of local studies under Jewish auspices 
which would make such basic data on Jewish population 
available in the future. 
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Organization and Reorganization of Communal Work 


Of major significance in American Jewish affairs is the 
widespread development of Jewish federations, welfare funds 
and community councils which in the last fifteen years have 
added hundreds of Jewish communal organizations to the 
relatively few federations and welfare funds in the largest 
cities (about 60) which were established prior to 1930. In the 
intervening years, most Jewish communities with a Jewish 
population of 500 or more, and many smaller ones, have set 
up some form of central Jewish communal organization. 

Reorganization continued to adapt communal work to 
current needs and conditions, as well as to the changing. 
nature of the Jewish population, with mergers of local central 
agencies, extension of scope, membership and representation. 
For example, the Detroit Federation changed its by-laws en- 
larging its Board to include representatives of communal 
agencies, trade, professional, youth and women’s divisions of 
the campaign, councils of organizations, and individuals at 
large. Buffalo revised the Board of its Jewish Federation for So- 
cial Service to include organizational representatives. Boston 
reorganized its Combined Jewish Appeal to give greater 
participation of key campaign workers in the year-around 
administration. Worcester merged its Jewish Community 
Council, Welfare Fund and Social Service agency into a feder- 
ation. Oakland merged its Welfare Fund, Federation and 
Community Relations program into a federation. Cincinnati 
brought several agencies together into a new federation. 
Duluth broadened its structure in scope and participation in 
a new Jewish Federation and Council. South Bend integrated 
its Jewish Welfare Fund and Community Council. Little 
Rock combined its Jewish Charities and Jewish Welfare Fund. 
Birmingham reorganized its Jewish Welfare Fund to make for 
enlarged representation on its Board. 

A characteristic of the reorganized structures was a broad- 
ening of scope to go beyond the traditional philanthropies and 
to include all matters of common concern to the local Jewish 
population. This is illustrated by the action of the Cleveland 
Jewish Community Council and the Winnipeg Jewish Welfare 
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Fund in getting into questions of community administration 
of Kashruth. 

Greater emphasis was being placed on central community 
planning. Detroit, for example, set up a special social planning 
committee to provide for regular inter-agency planning and 
action, joint study, and specialized consideration of various 
community needs through a number of sub-committees. This 
was similar to the committee set up by Cleveland a few years 
ago. Seattle, too, moved to strengthen central social planning 
through its Council of Jewish Social Agencies, and strength- 
ening of central social planning was inherent in the Worcester, 
Cincinnati, Oakland, South Bend and other reorganizations. 

The changes in structure were marked also by attempts to 
involve the year-round participation of leaders of all elements 
of the Jewish community, with the addition of organizational 
representation to governing bodies, provision for regular turn- 
over in Board personnel, and other measures. Women’s 
divisions were taking a role of greater leadership in campaigns 
and in the year-round activity of central communal agencies. 
Year-round youth councils were being organized or revised, 
not only for campaigns but for participation in various com- 
munity responsibilities and in the administration of communal 
agencies. 

This move toward more widespread participation in Jewish 

~communal affairs was illustrated also by reorganization of 
budget committees to include larger numbers on central com- 
mittees and many more on various sub-committees handling 
individual types of problems and agencies. It was marked, 
too, by the growth in a number of campaign workers and in 
the tremendous growth of contributors to central campaigns. 

Several communities have been re-examining their structure 
as a basis for possible revisions. They include St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Minneapolis, McKeesport, Aurora and others of 
all sizes. 


Re-examination of Functions 


This was in line with the widespread practice of re-examina- 
tion of community needs and functions as a basis for possible 
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reorganization in the cities which have carried it out and in 
others. Thus Seattle conducted a general survey of all of its 
major local functions and services. Albany and Vancouver 
likewise conducted such general surveys, with the aid of out- 
side specialists from national agencies. Utica was conducting 
a self-study of its local communal organization and program. 

This was apart from the growing number of studies con- 

ducted throughout the country, focusing on special fields and 

needs rather than the overall community situation. Examples 
were the studies of the aged and chronically ill in Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, and the Southeast-Southwest Region; 
group work studies in Baltimore, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Cleveland, Jacksonville; the child. care 
study launched by the Atlanta Hebrew Orphan Home in its 
Regional program; health studies by Miami, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee; Jewish education studies by Newark, Peoria, St. Paul, 
St. Louis; studies of case work programs launched by Denver, 
Jacksonville, etc. 

Related to these studies and to general development were 
such reorganization of functional services as the further inte- 
gration of the St. Louis child care program; projected coordi- 
nation of care of the aged and health services in Kansas City 
and Toronto; the movement to coordinate recreational and 
group work activities in a number of communities, using 
centralized planning but decentralized facilities, and making 
greater use of existing synagogue and Jewish education build- 
ing facilities as part of that program. 


Interpretation 


Consistent, too, with the more widespread participation in 
communal affairs was the trend toward carefully planned 
year-round programs of interpretation. Evidence of this was 
seen in the notable growth in the number of attractive house 
organs and bulletins; the spread in the number of annual 
reports and contributors’ yearbooks; greater use of Anglo- 
Jewish press with some community organizations purchasing 
or making special arrangements with such journals; use of 
“federation or community council months.” development of 
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speakers’ bureaus; production of exhibits; distribution of min- 
utes; greater emphasis on annual and periodic meetings, etc, 


Inter-community and Regional Cooperation 


Another notable feature of community development was the 
growing trend toward metropolitan and regional agencies. 
Examples included the Maine State Organization; formation 
of the Indiana State Jewish Community Relations Council; 
joint cultural and recreational projects being launched by the 
Northern Illinois Communities, and by the cities in northern 
Indiana and southwestern Michigan; the joint vocational pro- 
gram of Minneapolis and St. Paul; the sharing of some of 
Detroit’s services by Windsor; the joint study of aged needs 
projected by the communities of Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina; combination of several communities in the Bay 
Cities Jewish Community Council of California; community 
involvement in the studies of Memphis Home for the Aged and 
Atlanta Hebrew Orphan Home to provide the foundations for 
regional services and planning. 


Professional Personnel 


The year saw the continued extension in the employment of 
trained and qualified professional executive directors and staff 
by central communal agencies. Several smaller communities 
employed professional executives for the first time—among 
them Long Beach (Calif.), South Bend, Windsor, Utica, Lynn 
and others. Similarly many of the large cities added profes- 
sional assistants to their staffs including Boston, Pittsburgh, 
New Haven, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and others. 


Trends in Social Problems and Services 


Since the enactment of Social Security and Assistance Meas- 
ures, which make basic economic assistance available under 
federal, state and local auspices in all sections of the United 
States, the statistics of Jewish social welfare agencies have not 
measured fluctuations in the extent and character of Jewish 
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dependency. They have indicated to some extent areas of need 
not fully covered by public measures and also have some bear- 
ing on social welfare in which the problems of economic need 
are not necessarily involved. 


Family Services 


Reversing the wartime trend, there was an increase during 
1946 of approximately 10 per cent in the volume of services 
given by Jewish family service agencies, although some cities 
continue to record decreasing volume of service. Local assist- 
ance to new immigrants is reflected to some extent in this 
upward trend. Less than one-fourth of the families received 
economic assistance in 1946. Fifty-two Jewish family agencies 
reported to the CJFWF that annual expenditures for financial 
assistance had increased from $1,081,455 in 1945 to $1,311,693 
in 1946. This increase was due partially to increase in number 
of families assisted but was caused largely by higher relief 
assistance per family made necessary by the increased cost of 
living. 

As economic assistance became less of a basic responsibility 
in Jewish family agencies, the development of family coun- 
selling and preventive and child guidance services increased 
for persons of independent financial means. Recent studies 
have indicated, however, that large needs for counselling and 
adjustment exist and that many individuals and families are 
not utilizing the available services. It is reported that the 
agencies offering counselling services are not yet adequately 
utilized by the middle and upper income groups. 


Child Care 


The number of Jewish children under care of agencies re- 
mained virtually unchanged during the year. This varies 
from the report during the war years of diminishing volume 
of children under care of Jewish agencies. The slight decline 
in volume of less than one per cent probably indicates greater 
emphasis being given to child guidance rather than concen- 
tration primarily on care of dependent children. This is 
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further indicated by the fact that children’s agencies are re- 
porting a larger number of children who are receiving service 
in their own family homes. The number of children under 
care in foster homes and institutions decreased in nearly all 
cities, with a larger decrease in foster homes than in institu- ° 
tional agencies. Care of children in foster homes, however, 
appeared to be the outstanding type of care being made 
available by Jewish agencies. There were twice as many chil- 
dren in 1946 in private family foster homes than in institutions. 


Care of the Aged 


Although reports continue of increasing pressure on homes 
for aged and a number of Jewish communities have plans for 
expansion, the number actually under the care of Jewish homes 
for aged in 1946 increased only by 2.6 per cent over 1945. The 
proportion of residents of Jewish homes receiving public assist- 
ance increased more rapidly. At the end of 1946, over 40 
per cent of the residents of Jewish homes for the aged were 
receiving public aid. 

Greater interest in the problem of Jewish aged stimulated 
the development of community-wide programs for combining 
various forms of care under central auspices; recognition of the 
needs for improvement in standards also led to the employment 
of professionally trained executives in eight homes. 


Hospital and Out-Patient Services 


Jewish hospitals and health agencies continue as a major 
recipient of communal funds with the federations supporting 
Jewish hospitals allocating approximately 40 per cent of their 
philanthropic funds to this field of service. Plans for organ- 
izing central Jewish health programs continue to make head- 
way in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Kansas City and other communities. Exten- 
sions of existing facilities are being planned in a number of 
these cities and new hospitals in Detroit, Miami and Minne- 
apolis. The Jewish Consumptives Relief Association of Los 
Angeles proposed the extension of its program for the care of 
Jewish tuberculous to other medical needs aed was considering 
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a merger with the Mt. Sinai Hospital of Los Angeles toward 
the objective. 

General hospitals under Jewish auspices regardless of size 
of city showed an increased rate of hospital admissions and of 
total days care given to patients, a 9 per cent increase in the 
number of patients and 2 per cent in the total volume of days 
care. There was also a significant increase in the proportion 
of free care given to patients. 25 per cent of all care in Jewish 
hospitals was considered as free care. As in previous years, 
less than one half of the patients in hospitals under Jewish 
auspices were reported as being Jewish, but there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of Jewish admissions during 1946. 

Increases were also reported in the number of out-patients 
served by Jewish hospitals and clinics, with a slight increase in 
the number and proportion of Jewish patients. In general, 
out-patient clinics showed a smaller proportion than Jewish 
hospitals in the ratio among the total Jewish patients. Approx- 
imately one-third of the total patients served by clinics and 
out-patient departments of Jewish hospitals are Jewish. 

Pressure of Jewish students for admission to medical colleges 
and continued restrictions on total number of admissions 
stimulated interest in the establishment of medical schools 
under Jewish auspices sponsored by the Chicago Medical 
School and as a future part of the projected Brandeis Univer- 
sity at Waltham, Mass. In contrast, some medical leaders 
state that a more basic problem than the lack of opportunities 
for Jewish medical students is the lack of proper educational 
facilities for medical school graduates. Some Jewish hospitals 
increased opportunities for interneships and residencies and 
most of them were concerned with making such extensions 
possible in the future. In discussions of this subject, the need 
for improving the quality of Jewish physicians through post- 
medical school education was emphasized with the belief that 
the facilities of the Jewish hospitals can be used for this pur- 
pose. Without such facilities, the medical students graduated 
from the proposed medical college under Jewish auspices 
would merely tend to increase the number of Jewish physicians 


who would be unable to get adequate opportunities for post- 
graduate training. 
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Recreational and Cultural Programs 


During the war years, the focus of interest in recreational 
and group work was on the problems of youth in the war 
services. With the return of the veterans, the attention of the 
local community programs turned again to the long-time 
problems of youth programs and cultural services, with little 
difficulty reported by local communities in the adjustment of 
the returning veterans. Attention was concentrated on the 
need for developing the cultural programs and the social 
center activities which had been postponed during the war 
years, and community centers and synagogues were reporting 
plans under way for extending or improving programs. The 
possibility of coordination of the programs of YMHAs, centers, 
synagogues, cultural activities and Jewish educational pro- 
grams was being considered in a number of communities. The 
Jewish Welfare Board reported that nearly $6,000,000 was 
raised in capital fund campaigns in 1946 for centers and 
other campaigns were being planned. The amount reported 
was exclusive of campaign plans of synagogues and other 
local groups unaffiliated with fhe Jewish Welfare Board. 


Community Relations 


Communities were giving increasing attention to the need 
for adequate local programs of group relationships. With the 
release of tensions following the end of the war, overt anti- 
Semitic activities appeared to be of a more sporadic and 
less intensive character. The focus of attention therefore 
increasingly was upon more basic questions of Jewish group 
adjustment and the development of a satisfactory relationship 
with other communal groups in the general community. 
Several additional regions and cities, the Southwestern region, 
Indianapolis, Akron, Springfield (Mass.), and Oakland (Cal.) 
became members of the National Community Relations Advi- 
sory Council, bringing to 24 the organized local programs 
associated with six national agencies in this cooperative un- 


dertaking. 
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Developments in National Agencies 


The NCRAC continued its program of working out cooper- 
ative relationships among the national agencies and the com- 
munities organized to deal with the problem of group relations. 
Increase in the budget and staff of NCRAC permitted group 
studies of the problem of economic discrimination, active work 
on federal and state legislation in this field, sectarianism in 
the public schools, and studies of some of the service programs 
of the national agencies. 


1946 represented the first year in which the Jewish Welfare 
Board’s Army and Navy program began to decline from the 
wartime peak. There was also a marked shrinkage in the 
program of the USO in which the JWB was one of the cooper- 
ating agencies. Army and Navy expenditures by the JWB 
were reduced from $1,280,000 in 1945 to $666,000 in 1946 
and are budgeted at $347,000 in 1947. The program of 
assistance in filing claims for disability by returning veterans 
was transferred in 1947 to the Jewish War Veterans, an organ- 
ization which was growing in membership with the return 
of the World War II group. With reduction in its wartime 
program, the JWB engaged in an intensification of its program 
of cultural work and development of center programs through- 
out the country as indicated by the increase in its budget for 
this service from $290,000 in 1945 to an estimate of $506,000, 
required in 1947. 


During the year, the JWB conducted numerous studies 
and surveys of group and center work in local communities. 
To gear its activities more effectively to the requirements of 
the post-war area, the JWB undertook a national survey of its 
program and the programs of its affiliated local agencies 
directed by Dr. Oscar Janowsky under the auspices of a Survey 
Commission headed by Dr. Salo Baron. The survey report 
stressed the need for emphasis upon Jewish content in com- 
munal programs for recreational and leisure-time activities. 
The National Council of Jewish Women similarly undertook 


a general survey of the organization conducted by Dr. Sidney 
Hook. 
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Growing out of a study made by the CJFWF of the problem 
of health migrants who were coming to Arizona communities, 
the Jewish Consumptives Relief Association of Los Angeles 
undertook an experimental medical social work service to 
determine concretely the type of problems presented by the 
migrants and the character of facilities and services which 
would be required to serve the group. The National Jewish 
Hospital of Denver, the JCRA of Los Angeles and other 
agencies concerned with the problem of Jewish tuberculous 
were also raising capital funds and planning modernization 
of institutional facilities or expansion. 


Training Bureau for Fewish Communal Service 


Increasing importance of Jewish communal work both here 
and abroad, and the ending of the war, made possible more 
attention to the problems of professional personnel. With the 
closing of the Graduate School of Jewish Social Work in 1940, 
no professional training facilities were available under Jewish 
auspices, while the number of professional workers required 
in local and overseas services increased continuously. A survey 
of the field made by Philip Bernstein, Associate Director 
of the CJFWF, pointed to the special needs for training which 
existed in the fields of executive and administrative work, 
communal service, public relations, overseas relief, adminis- 
tration, Jewish educational and center programs and other 
fields. On the basis of the survey, an Interim Committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, the American Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation, the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
the National Community Relations Advisory Council for its 
member national agencies, and the National Jewish Welfare 
Board with the cooperation of the Jewish Occupational Coun- 
cil, the National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare and the 
Synagogue Council of America, undertook to establish a 
special graduate training program for experienced personnel 
with previous training in social work and in related fields. 
Preliminary funds were raised and the program was being 
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planned to begin in July 1947 for the first group of students. 
The emphasis of the training program will be on a carefully 
selected body of mature and experienced students who can be 
prepared for administrative and executive positions. 


National Service for Refugees 


In addition to organized local programs for the adjustment 
of immigrants, three national Jewish organizations were func- 
tioning to serve the increased immigration which began early 
in 1946. These agencies, operating as independent agencies, 
were the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), the Na- 
tional Refugee Service, and the Service-to-Foreign-Born De- 
partment of the National Council of Jewish Women. In 
August 1946, the United Service for New Americans was 
created through a consolidation of the service of the NRS and 
the work with immigrants of the NCJW. The other major 
agency concerned with Jewish immigrants, HIAS, continued 
to operate independently. 

The wartime decline in immigration had resulted in a pro- 
gressive diminution in the activities of these agencies. (The 
NRS expenditures in 1945 had been under $1,000,000.) Ex- 
penditures for the United Service for New Americans in 1946 
amounted to $2,688,631 and the budget projected for 1947 
was over $8,000,000. The present level of USNA expenditures 
indicates that this original budget estimate may be exceeded 
by the end of the year. Increased expenditures were also 
reported by HIAS for service to immigrants arriving in the 
United States. 


This sharp rise in financial expenditures reflects not only 
the increasing volume of Jewish immigration to this country 
but also the greater needs of present immigrants as compared 
with those of people who entered the country prior to the war. 
Present immigrants are generally lacking in resources. Many 
of them arrive on corporate affidavits given by the USNA, 
HIAS and other agencies and are in need not only of mainte- 


nance allowances but of clothing supplies, furniture and medi- 
cal care. 
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Umited Jewish Appeal 


With a successful campaign for $100,000,000 completed for 
1946, the constituent agencies of the UJA found that the end 
of the war did not bring a solution of the problems of overseas 
Jewry or a resolution of the political questions affecting Pales- 
tine. UJA in 1947 again turned to the country for continuing 
and increased generosity in financing work of the JDC, UPA 
and USNA, setting a goal of $170,000,000 compared with 
approximately $103,000,000 reported as raised in 1946. 

The United Jewish Appeal was reconstituted for 1947 by 
written agreement between the JDC and UPA. The agree- 
ment continues for the first $75,000,000 (after deduction of 
campaign expenses and allocations to USNA), the same dis- 
tribution formula which applied in 1945 and in 1946, namely 
57 per cent for JDC and 43 per cent for UPA. For the next 
$25,000,000 the distribution will be 65 per cent for JDC and 
35 per cent for UPA with the understanding that there may 
be an adjustment in these percentages on the basis of the 
volume of immigration to Palestine. All funds raised above 
$100,000,000 will be distributed in accordance with decisions 
made by representatives of both agencies in relation to the 
status of immigration to Palestine. 

The United Jewish Appeal Campaign Organization was 
reorganized in 1947 to provide one-third representation for 
communities on the executive and administrative committees 
of UJA. A group of eighteen community representatives are 
serving on the Executive Committee. They were chosen as 
follows: six by the United Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York, four by the Provisional Committee on Inter-Welfare 
Fund Cooperation representing the largest welfare funds in 
the country, and eight representing the eight regions of the 
CJFWF. 

The duties of the UJA Executive and Administrative Com- 
mittees relate to policies and procedures in conducting the 
campaign, but exclude responsibility for determining the 
campaign goal or allocation of funds among UJA_beneficaries. 

An agreement was reached in January 1947 between the 
American ORT Federation and the Joint Distribution Com- 
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mittee whereby the JDC will give ORT a subvention of a 
minimum of $2,000,000 for vocational training work in Eu- 
rope. This program will be coordinated with the overall 
program of JDC in Europe with JDC transferring all its 
direct vocational work to ORT. The American ORT Federa- 
tion has discontinued independent fund-raising in the United 
States except for membership activities. 

The American Friends of the Hebrew University reached 
an agreement with the United Jewish Appeal whereby it 
would obtain $600,000 in 1947 and would discontinue inde- 
pendent fund-raising. 

The United Jewish Appeal of Greater New York expanded 
its scope considerably in 1947 through inclusion of additional 
national agencies as beneficiaries of the combined campaign. 
Until 1945, the New York UJA raised funds solely for the 
national United Jewish Appeal which consists of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the United Palestine 
Appeal and the United Service for New Americans. The 
National Jewish Welfare Board was added in 1945 and the 
following agencies were included in 1947: American Jewish 
Congress, Jewish Telegraphic Agency, and Joint Defense 
Appeal. The American ORT Federation and the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University are also indirect beneficiaries 
of the 1947 New York UJA campaign by virtue of the agree- 
ments reached nationally. 


American Jewish Conference 


The American Jewish Conference had been organized in 
1943 as a temporary organization to consolidate American 
Jewish activity in relation to political questions arising out of 
war. At the Plenary Session in February 1946, a Committee 
on Future Organization was appointed to explore possibilities 
of establishing the Conference as a permanent organization 
concerned also with domestic problems affecting American 
Jewry. In May 1947, the plan for a permanent organization 
developed by the Committee was approved by the Interim 
Committee of the American Jewish Conference, calling for a 
permanent national organization to concern itself with nation- 
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al affairs, Palestine, the defense of Jewish rights in the United 
States and the field of overseas relief and rehabilitation. 

In general, the Conference proposed to act through recog- 
nized Jewish agencies affiliated with the Conference. The 
structure of the Conference would consist of a national Council 
of not more than 750 delegates, with 150 to be selected by the 
national organizations, 100 to be elected in New York City 
and the remainder to be elected by communities throughout 
the country on the basis of population. The plan was to be 
submitted for discussion by national organizations and local 
community leaders, and then in the same or revised form to a 
plenary session of the American Jewish Conference called for 
September 1947. With a number of national organizations 
unaffiliated with the original American Jewish Conference, or 
having withdrawn, and the belief of other organizations that 
the plan is premature and would not add substantially to the 
current structure of existing national organizations and coor- 
dinating bodies, the outcome of the proposal at this time is 
uncertain. 


Fund-Raising Developments 


It is estimated that campaigns conducted directly by federa- 
tions and welfare funds affiliated with the CJFWF for annual 
purposes raised $131,265,000 in 1946. This represents an 
increase of approximately 110 per cent over amounts raised by 
the same communities in 1945, primarily to meet unprece- 
dented needs overseas for relief and rehabilitation. Increases 
were, however, considerably larger in most cities since the 
overall average includes a number of federations which raised 
funds for relatively stable local needs which increased only 
slightly in 1946. The average increase excluding federations 
in the largest cities was approximately 135 per cent. 

Experience in Jewish fund-raising differs from the general 
fund-raising experience of non-sectarian community chests, 
Red Cross and other overseas relief agencies, all of whom 
campaigned for smaller goals in 1947 than in 1946. 

An interesting feature of fund-raising in 1946 was the recon- 
version of federations and welfare funds which had been 
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included in community war chests to independent fund-raising. 
This transition was highly successful. Reports from 20 cities 
in this group indicate that they had available in 1946 a total 
sum of $24,000,000 including some $4,375,000 received from 
war chests for 1946 and $19,625,000 raised independently. in 
the Spring of 1946. The total sum of $24,000,000 represents 
almost a four-fold increase over the $6,273,000 which the same 
cities had available in 1945 through war chest grants and some 
small independent supplementary campaigns. 


An indication of the increased scale of fund-raising is to be 
found in reports from 160 cities. There were 23 campaigns 
raising $500,000 or more in 1946 as compared with 13 in 1945, 
and 78 campaigns raising between $100,000 and $500,000 as 
compared with 44 in 1945. 


The number of contributors participating in community 
campaigns is gradually increasing. The average in 1946 was 
24.9 contributors per estimated 100 Jewish population as 
compared with an average of 22.6 in 1945 and 21.1 in 1944. 
The range in 1946 was from 22.7 contributors per 100 in cities 
raising $1,000,000 or more to 34.6 contributors per 100 in 
communities raising from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Similarly, the average gift per contributor has increased 
from $85.25 in 1945 to $130.14 in 1946. Excluding the two 
largest federations which are exclusively concerned with rais- 
ing funds for local agencies (New York and Chicago), the 
difference is an increase in average gift of $74.70 in 1945 to 
$131.50 in 1946. 


These figures reflect the high level of individual gifts which 
has characterized campaigns in 1946 and 1947. Out of a 
group of 111 communities, 28 reported gifts of $25,000 or more 
and 9 reported contributions of $50,000 or more. In 1945, 
community campaigns reported that 14 per cent of their con- 
tributors gave $100 or more, representing 84 per cent of the 
total campaign income. In 1946, 19.8 per cent of all contrib- 
utors were in this category and they gave 90.5 per cent of the 
total funds. Even more striking is the rise in gifts of $5,000 or 
over. In 1945, one tenth of one per cent of all contributors 
were in this category and they gave 15.4 per cent of total 
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contributions. By 1946, this group included four tenths of one 
per cent of all contributors and they gave 30.8 per cent of the 
total funds. 


Welfare Fund Allocations 


The organized central Jewish welfare funds (including the 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater New York) contributed 
about $95,000,000 toward the total of $103,000,000 raised 
by the UJA in 1946, with the balance raised in small and un- 
organized areas. An additional amount of about $10,000,000 
was supplied by welfare funds to other overseas and 
national agencies. Approximately $30,000,000 was spent for 
local social service programs and local administration includ- 
ing some $6,000,000 received from non-sectarian community 
chests. 

No estimate is available of total fund-raising for local edu- 
cation, and health and welfare programs for which figures 
are not compiled centrally. Considerable sums were raised 
through non-federated campaigns, both local and national. 
Overseas and national campaigns alone accounted for more 
than $20,000,000 additional, in excess of sums obtained 
through organized welfare funds. 


Capital Funds 


Special campaigns have also been undertaken for capital 
funds in addition to the campaigns for the annual programs 
of local, national and overseas agencies under Jewish auspices. 
Although available information is incomplete, it appears that 
the sums raised for local building projects (hospitals, centers, 
aged homes, etc.) were smaller in 1946 than in 1945. (Major 
cities such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit 
had conducted such campaigns in 1945.) While some 1945 
capital campaigns failed to attain their full goals, there was a 
general tendency to defer further campaigning in favor of the 
major fund-raising for overseas needs. It should be noted, 
however, that most campaigns provided for payments over a 
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period of several years, so that payments were made in 1946 
upon capital fund contributions pledged in 1945 campaigns. 
Incomplete reports filed with CJFWF show a total of $18,500,- 
000 raised in 55 cities, including hospital campaigns in Miami 
and San Francisco which raised $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 
respectively. 


A new development in capital fund-raising which assumed 
importance in 1946 was represented by the emergence of sub- 
stantial building and expansion projects for overseas and 
national purposes, with campaigning on a nation-wide scale. 
These include Palestinian projects, notably the Medical School 
projected by Hadassah and the Hebrew University, and 
Weizmann Institute for Science; national hospitals such as 
the proposed national Jewish medical center of Los Angeles; 
Brandeis University; and large programs for the expansion of 
theological seminaries, not only in relation to rabbinical train- 
ing but in broad programs of higher Jewish learning and 
communal service. Total goals of 15 such projects amount to 
$62,420,000 toward which approximately $8,000,000 was 
raised by the beginning of 1947. 


With the fund-raising objectives of the United Jewish 
Appeal and other overseas and national agencies projected at 
about $225,000,000 for 1947, total organized Jewish fund- 
raising in 1947 is proceeding in relation to campaign goals 
exceeding $300,000,000. 


The Outlook for 1948 


Jewish communal work in the United States, a mosaic of 
many different agencies and activities, continues to represent 
a blending of interest in domestic programs and responsibilities 
for the future of Jewry overseas. Currently the energies in 
fund-raising are weighted with the overseas appeal. Political 
and economic developments as they affect the future destinies 
of Palestine and European Jewry are followed intensively and 
the atmosphere of emergency which has characterized these 
problems for more than fifteen years persists. On the other 
hand, the day-to-day problems in this country are being 
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thoughtfully considered in terms of long-time objectives. The 
outlook for communal progress is optimistically being con- 
sidered on the basis of standards worthy of past traditions 
and the current economic and social status of American Jewry. 
Excluding unforeseen setbacks in economic conditions or polit- 
ical tendencies, Jewish social welfare in the United States is 
entering a new period of development with emphasis on the 
creative growth of group culture and communal work. 


Ze RELIGION 








By Foshua L. Trachtenberg— 


THE GROWING SOCIAL AWARENESS of religious bodies, in 
response to the economic and social tensions which brought on 
the Second World War and which remain unallayed since the 
war’s end, is perhaps the most significant development in 
current religious thought and action. The need to “‘revitalize”’ 
religion by bringing its moral and spiritual traditions to bear 
on contemporary problems has become a keynote of the more 
advanced segments within the organized churches. In 1938 
and 1940 representatives of the three major faiths in America 
issued joint statements expressing the position of organized 
religion on the fundamental social issues of the day. A third 
such ‘‘Declaration on Economic Justice”? was promulgated in 
October 1946 by members of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Synagogue 
Council of America. 


Social Fustice 


Significant as has been the readiness of leaders of the three 
groups to speak out on such matters and their unanimous 
agreement on a broad social program based on religious 
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teaching, the eight points elaborated in the latest declaration 
were calculated to focus attention on the stake of religion in 
a liberal, progressive social order. Even in summary form 
these eight points are an impressive demonstration of the role 
which the churches can and, it may be hoped, intend to play 
in the life of our time: 1. The moral law must govern eco- 
nomic life. 2. The material resources of life are entrusted to 
man by God for the benefit of all. 3. The moral purpose of 
economic life is economic justice. 4. The profit motive must 
be subordinated to the moral law. 5. The common good 
necessitates the organization of men into free associations of 
their own choosing. 6. Organized cooperation of the func- 
tional economic groups among themselves and with the gov- 
ernment must be substituted for the rule of competition. 7. It 
is the duty of the state to intervene in economic life whenever 
necessary to protect the rights of individuals and groups and 
to aid in the advancement of the general economic welfare. 
8. International economic life is likewise subject to the moral 
law. The declaration did not fail to elaborate the implications 
of these points forthrightly in their bearing on immediate 
economic and social problems. 

In its preface to this statement the Synagogue Council 
declared: “It is our moral and religious duty so to utilize the 
raw materials, the new machinery, the enhanced craftsman- 
ship of industrial workers and the skill of farmers to banish 
from the human scene hunger, unemployment, inadequate 
housing, lack of educational and recreational opportunities, 
inadequate medical care and other social ills.” 

As the preface pointed out, this social emphasis has long 
been familiar in the programs of Jewish religious bodies in the 
United States, which have consistently supported legislation 
aiming to eradicate economic abuses and to ensure a more 
just social order. The Rabbinical Assembly of America and 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, both meeting 
in June 1946, endorsed the comprehensive reports of their 
respective Commissions on Social Justice. Outstanding among 
the recommendations adopted by each of these bodies were 
the resolutions, couched in almost identical terms, urging the 
outlawing of atomic energy “‘as an instrument of international 
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warfare,” setting up of adequate machinery for international 
control, and development of atomic energy for productive uses 
under public ownership. 

The Central Conference asserted the duty of all rabbis 
teaching and preaching Judaism to speak out on all the 
challenges of contemporary life in which moral principles are 
involved. “The principles of our faith,” it proclaimed, ‘offer 
guidance for the conduct of industry, commerce, politics, 
government and international and inter-racial relations.” 

The Women’s League of the United Synagogue, meeting in 
November, endorsed and undertook to support legislation for 
a broad federal housing program, state and national Fair 
Employment Practice bills, a federal anti-lynching law, and 
similar measures. 

The orthodox rabbinate organized in the Rabbinical Coun- 
cil of America also recognized its social responsibilities by 
establishing a social justice commission of its own, which 
reported for the first time to the convention in April, 1947. As 
a result there emerged from this session the first official pro- 
nouncement of Orthodox rabbis on American economic prob- 
lems, which may therefore be regarded as of some historic 
interest as a demonstration of the true “modernism”’ of this 
self-styled ‘““modern Orthodoxy.” The statement opened by 
identifying “‘the problem of labor-management relations as the 
most crucial issue facing the American community,” and con- 
tinued, “that without a decent standard of living, security, 
safe and favorable working conditions, it is impossible for the 
laborer as a human being endowed with incalculable spiritual 
potentialities to give full expression to all his creative powers. 
Management must accord labor this recognition of its full 
right and must not treat it as a commodity to be bought and 
sold on the market. While deploring labor-management 
strife, the resolution went on to defend the right of labor to 
organize and to strike “for the purpose of advancing the 
position of the individual laborer toward a better, happier and 
more creative life.” 

On the occasion of Race Relations Week in February the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis denounced race- 
hatred as “blasphemy,” and urged the removal of all barriers, 
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by legislative as well as educational and economic means, to 
the “achievement of one humanity under God.” In April the 
Central Conference sponsored an Institute on Judaism, Man- 
agement and Labor in Chicago, attended by laymen, rabbis, 
and leaders in industry and labor. Its final summary resolution 
deplored all legislation ‘“‘which would liquidate the improved 
status which labor has enjoyed since the passage of the Wagner 
Act.” “It is our belief,” the resolution said, “‘that management 
and labor unions should peaceably resolve their differences 
without the necessity of Congress attempting to club the 
unions into submission.”’ 


Palestine 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis was con- 
cluding its annual convention in Chicago toward the end of 
June 1946, when news of the attack by British forces upon 
Jewish colonies in Palestine and the arrest of members of the 
Jewish Agency and thousands of other Jews burst upon the 
session. The violent reaction to this bombshell produced some 
of the strongest language ever written into a Conference 
resolution. These “unconscionable” acts were branded as 
‘tantamount to the inauguration of war by the British author- 
ities,” and President Truman was urged to use his good offices 
to obtain the immediate release of those held by the British. 
Particularly noteworthy was the fact that prominent non- 
Zionists among the rabbis lent their enthusiastic support to this 
statement, which was unanimously adopted. The Conference 
went on to declare that “‘the deliberate desecration of the 
Jewish Sabbath was a wanton violation of religious freedom 
which represents a reversion to the barbaric practices of an- 
cient Syria and Rome.” 

Within the week the Synagogue Council wired its protest 
to the President and Secretary of State Byrnes, expressing ‘“‘the 
deep sense of horror and outrage” of all the religious bodies 
“over the brutal and wanton aggression against the Jews of 
Palestine,” and their particular condemnation of ‘“‘the fact 
that the British deliberately chose the Jewish Sabbath to 
inaugurate their aggression.” The Rabbinical Council opened 
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its tenth annual convention at Hunter, New York, on July 8, 
by joining in the world-wide service of prayer and protest 
requested by the rabbinate of Palestine. 

Interest during the year was centered on the possibility of 
the speedy movement of 100,000 Jewish displaced persons 
to Palestine in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Anglo-American Inquiry Commission and of President 
Truman. 

The Central Conference and the Rabbinical Assembly, in 
August, jointly requested the British Ambassador to the U. S. 
to “communicate to the British Government our earnest 
plea for admission into Palestine of refugees on board ships 
in Palestinian harbors, on religious and humanitarian 
grounds...and to prevent recurrence of the Struma and 
Patria tragedies.”? In his Yom Kippur message the President 
reiterated his request to the British Government to hasten the 
entry of Jewish refugees into Palestine. All the rabbinical 
groups spoke out forcefully in behalf of this proposal and urged 
the President, in the words of the Synagogue Council, “‘to 
translate your repeated recommendations and expressions of 
sympathy into concrete action in terms of immediate admis- 
sion of the displaced and despoiled victims of Nazism into 
the Holy Land.” 

Prior to the opening of the UN special Assembly on the 
Palestine problem the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations urged the U. S. representatives to bring pressure for 
the immediate admission to Palestine ‘of as many Jews as 
possible,”’ avoiding the political issues involved in the As- 
sembly’s deliberations. The Rabbinical Assembly, meeting in 
Detroit at the time, likewise petitioned the UN to open the 
doors of Eretz Israel “‘to the helpless survivors of martyred 
Israel,’ “‘not under the sufferance of a militarized mandatory 
power, but under their religious‘and historical rights rooted 
in the Bible and reaffirmed and assured to them by the na- 
tions of the world.” 

Although repudiating acts of irresponsible violence in Pales- 
tine, the Rabbinical Assembly expressed confidence in the 
leadership of the Jewish community there, “whose self-defense 
organization, the Haganah, has shown exemplary self- 
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discipline and self-sacrifice in the face of extraordinary 
provocation.”” The Assembly also was authorized to formulate 
a definition of Zionism from the point of view of Conservative 
Judaism and to devise ways and means of implementing its 
position within the Zionist movement. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


Recognizing, however, that the hope for mass resettlement 
of Jews in Palestine would not soon be realized, religious 
organizations devoted much attention to alleviating the plight 
of Jews in Europe and particularly in the displaced persons 
camps. The Synagogue Council maintained, in conjunction 
with the Joint Distribution Committee, a liaison officer in 
Germany, accredited by the army, whose special function it 
was to look after the religious needs of Jews in and out of the 
camps. All religious organizations cooperated eagerly with 
the unprecedented campaign of the United Jewish Appeal for 
$170,000,000, and in many communities congregations volun- 
tarily postponed building-fund campaigns in order to give 
precedence to the UJA. In April the Synagogue Council 
designated a special United Jewish Appeal Sabbath when 
prayers were offered in synagogues and temples throughout 
the country for the success of the campaign. The Vaad 
Hatzala continued its extensive relief operations in Europe and 
Shanghai. 

The Rabbinical Council of America came out in favor of 
establishing an annual day of memorial for the Jewish victims 
of Nazi persecution, the date to be chosen in consultation with 
other rabbinical bodies in all parts of the world. 

The pogroms in Poland during the month of July evoked 
expressions of horror from the religious groups. The Syna- 
gogue Council cabled an appeal to the Pope “‘to exert your 
benign influence to protect the lives of innocent human beings” 
in Kielce and other Polish cities. 

The situation of the Jews in Soviet Russia was a subject of 
discussion at the Convention of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. It was agreed to send to the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington a resolution calling upon Russia “‘to revoke all 
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laws prohibiting religious instruction to people under 18 years 
of age and to permit the opening of religious seminaries for 
the training of rabbis and religious teachers.’? The statement 
went on to express the hope that “‘our relations with Russian 
Jewry, the only large Jewish group left in Europe, will become 
closer with the passing of time.’ It was agreed to send a 
committee to discuss this matter with the ambassador and to 
solicit his personal interest. 

All of the religious bodies exerted their influence in behalf 
of the effort to ease immigration regulations to permit the 
entry of refugees to the United States. With the introduction 
in Congress of the Stratton bill permitting the immigration of 
400,000 DP’s in a four-year period, the various organizations 
swung their active support to this measure. 


Religious Education 


The efforts of various church groups to introduce sectarian 
practices and instruction into the public school system, which 
have increasingly concerned Jewish religious bodies in recent 
years, finally prompted the adoption of a clear-cut policy. In 
June the Central Conference, expressing faith in the “‘Ameri- 
can public school system as an institution that embodies the 
American principles of separation of church and state,” voiced 
its opposition to the use of public school assemblies and convo- 
cations for evangelistic purposes. In the Fall the Synagogue 
Council and the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council called a conference of their member organizations to 
consider specifically the attitude of the Jewish community to- 
ward the so-called ‘“‘released time’? plan which has been 
adopted by a steadily increasing number of cities. As a result 
of the discussion both organizations with the approval of all 
their member agencies, issued a joint declaration in May in 
which it was stated unequivocally that religious instruction is 
the responsibility of the synagogue, church and home and not 
of the public school. These organizations, therefore, an- 
nounced their opposition to released time and dismissed time 
practices in the public schools and to the utilization of time, 
facilities, personnel or funds of the public school system for 
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religious instruction. However, the statement pointed out, 
where a program of released time or dismissed time is already 
in effect or may be adopted, a number of safeguards against 
possible abuses must be insisted upon. The statement went on 
to outline these safeguards. (See article on Inter-Group Rela- 
tions.) The two organizations set up a permanent nationalcom- 
mittee to consult with local Jewish communities on problems 
arising from the introduction or operation of released time. 

In the field of Jewish education the synagogue organizations 
continued their usual activities, publishing many new text- 
books, teachers’ guides, curricula, as well as material for adult 
study groups. An interesting project was initiated by the 
Commission on Jewish Education of the United Synagogue 
when it established a summer school for the training of Hebrew 
kindergarten teachers at a camp for pre-school children which 
served as a school of practice. 

In September the Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation 
sponsored a seminar for a selected group of young men and 
women in the age group of 20-30, who came from all parts of 
the country. Out of this seminar grew the Reconstructionist 
Youth Institute with chapters in and out of New York, espe- 
cially devoted to the study of Jewish life. 

The Rabbinical Assembly also endorsed a plan for Jewish 
leadership training in the local communities under the close 
supervision of the Jewish Theological Seminary and its 
Teachers Institute. . 

Two of the leading seminaries experienced important 
changes in personnel. The president of the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College of Chicago, Rabbi Saul Silber, died on Sep- 
tember 1, 1946 after having headed the college for 25 years. 
He was succeeded on October 29 by Rabbi Oscar Z. Fasman, 
who has the distinction of being the first American-born rabbi 
to head an orthodox rabbinical seminary in the United States. 
At the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, Dr. Julian Mor- 
genstern, president for 26 years, announced his retirement at 
the end of the current academic year. Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
well-known archaeologist and alumnus of the college, was 
elected to succeed him. 

A school of religious education was established in New York 
under the joint auspices of the Hebrew Union College and the 
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Union of Hebrew Congregations, the purpose of this school 
being primarily to train teachers and personnel for Jewish 
communal activities. Yeshiva University, the first Jewish 
academic institution in the country to be accredited as a 
university, inaugurated an expanded program of graduate 
studies. 

The Jewish museum of the Jewish Theological Seminary was 
formally dedicated on May 7 in the building made available 
for its use by Mrs. Felix M. Warburg. The Seminary, which 
appointed Dr. Simon Greenberg as Provost, established an 
undergraduate division where prospective rabbinical students 
can prepare for entrance to the rabbinical school while 
pursuing secular studies at another college. Dr. Moshe Davis 
succeeded Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan as dean of the Serainary 
Teachers Institute and College of Jewish Studies; Dr. Kaplan 
became dean emeritus. 

The weekly radio programs sponsored by the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Jewish Laymen’s Committee, and the 
Synagogue Council, respectively, continued to attract wide 
attention and much favorable comment. In 1947 the “Eternal 
Light” program of the Seminary was chosen for the second 
time as “the most outstanding religious program on the air” 
by the Ohio State University Institute on Education by Radio. 


Organization Activities 


There was no important change in the program or activities 
of the synagogue and rabbinical organizations, which pursued 
their regular course. The Rabbinical Council of America 
followed the example set by its Conservative and Reform 
counterparts and adopted a pension and health insurance plan 
for its members. In order to promote its activities more 
effectively, Rabbi Morris Max was engaged as executive vice- 
president. Rabbi Uri Miller, of Baltimore, served as president 
of the organization during the year. 

The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations began 
publication of a bi-monthly magazine, Fewzsh Life, under the 
editorship of Leo S. Hilsenrad. The Union also established 
a national association of men’s clubs, ‘“‘Koheles,” and an 
organization of junior congregations, ““Ner Mitzvah,” affil- 
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iated with its member synagogues. Both these groups issued 
monthly publications. 

The Union of Sephardic Congregations, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. David de Sola Pool, continued to lend guidance 
to Sephardic communities throughout the world and to pro- 
vide prayer books and other ritual and educational materials 
for their use. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America, presided over by 
Rabbi Israel M. Goldman of Providence, R. I., held a con- 
ference on Jewish education in New York City which explored 
the status of religious education and called for an intensified 
course of study with less reliance upon the one-day Sunday 
School curriculum. Following the publication, in conjunction 
with the United Synagogue, of the Sabbath and Festival 
prayer book in 1946, the Assembly proceeded with plans to 
issue shortly two additional volumes containing prayers for 
daily and home use and for the High Holy-days. 

Rabbi Albert I. Gordon of Minneapolis, Minn., became 
executive director of the United Synagogue in September, and 
Rabbi Max Vorspan was appointed executive director of the 
Young People’s League. 

A conference on Jewish music in the:synagogue, held in 
February, resulted in the establishment of the Cantors’ As- 
sembly with Abraham J. Rose, temporary president. Both the 
United Synagogue and Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations set up architectural bureaus and consulting staff to 
guide congregations planning new buildings. 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath was elected to the presidency 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations to succeed 
the late Adolph S. Rosenberg. The Union sponsored 67 
institutes on Judaism for the Christian clergy during the year 
and the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods inaugu- 
rated a similar series of institutes for leaders of church women’s 
groups. he Sisterhoods also embarked on a campaign to erect 
a headquarters building for the Union and its affiliates. 

Under the auspices of the National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods the Jewish Chautauqua Society sponsored lec- 
tures on various aspects of Judaism at 366 colleges and distrib- 
uted close to 7000 books among college libraries. The Union 
also announced the establishment of the Frieder award which 
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will provide prizes of $1500 annually for the best productions 
dealing with Jewish life in drama, poetry and fiction. The 
National Federation of Temple Youth, which had been 
weakened during the war years, engaged in an energetic or- 
ganization effort under its new director, Rabbi Samuel Cook. 

The sudden death of Rabbi Isaac Landman, who had been 
elected to head the Synagogue Council of America during the 
current year, was a serious blow to that organization. After 
a memorial period of thirty days Rabbi William Rosenblum 
was elected to replace him. Among the manifold activities of 
the Council, many of which are referred to in this report, one 
act in particular is deserving of notice at this point. For the 
first time in the history of American Jewry an “agricultural 
Sabbath” was designated by the Council on October 12 in 
order to attract attention to the contributions of the Jewish 
farm movement in America. 


Religious Intensification 


Although the year offered no striking incidents or innova- 
tions in the religious life of the Jewish community, there was 
manifest a growing consciousness of the need to strengthen 
religious organization within the community and to deepen 
the content of the religious experience. 

The Rabbinical Assembly wrestled with this problem in 
June, 1946, when it called in a group of leading Jewish 
publicists to join with the rabbis in a symposium on the future 
of Judaism in America. The position of the many small Jewish 
communities scattered through the rural sections of the country 
enlisted the attention of the United Synagogue, which an- 
nounced its intention of sending several “‘circuit-riding rabbis” 
to help them organize service and religious schools. ‘The Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, through its system of 
regional rabbis, also sought to provide such aid to the smaller 
communities. 

Another aspect of this problem was the large number of 
“unaffiliated” who remain outside the orbit of synagogal 
activity. While all the organizations were concerned with 
these the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 
particular inaugurated a concentrated program to enroll them 
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in new congregations. With the aid of the Union and of local 
Reform synagogues new congregations were organized in a 
half dozen of the larger cities. The Union established a com- 
mittee on new congregations for the New York metropolitan 
area with Rabbi Albert G. Baum as director. 

The effort to intensify religious observance and loyalty 
which was implicit in all the activities of the various religious 
bodies was dramatized in the American Jewish Cavalcade 
sponsored by the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
This was in the nature of a preaching mission during which 
congregations were visited for two or three days by outstanding 
rabbis; 104 congregations were covered during the month of 
November. The Union plans to make this an annual project 
covering about one third of its congregations each year. 


3. EDUCATION 








By Uriah &. Engelman' 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


JEWISH EDUCATIONAL endeavor during the past year was char- 
acterized principally by an awareness of the need of intensify- 
ing Jewish education in the elementary schools. This was 
reflected in papers presented at the educational conferences 
held during the year as well as in efforts made in many com- 
munities to improve curricula and lengthen schedules. Vig- 
orous expression of this awareness was given at the special 
Conference on “Reshaping the Structure of Jewish Education 
‘in America,” convened by the Rabbinical Assembly of Amer- 
ica in New York City on December 23-24 by its president 
Dr. Israel M. Goldman. “The greatest failure of the congre- 


1 Prepared with the help and cooperation of the American Association 
for Jewish Education. 
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gational school is that in the several decades of its maximum 
development it has still permitted the Sunday School to 
exist and to flourish. The Sunday School is a snare and a 
delusion. It is a fraud and a deception. It misleads both 
Jewish children and Jewish parents into believing that a Jewish 
education is being imparted when, as a matter of fact, because 
of its inherent limitations, it does nothing of the kind. The 
Sunday School is one of the thorns in the not too fertile field 
of Jewish education in America.” Dr. Goldman called upon 
Conservative Judaism ‘“‘within the next five years to liquidate 
the Sunday School and at the end of that period to abolish 
it altogether.” 

Similarly the need of improving the elementary schools 
rather than increasing enrollment was stressed at the Con- 
ference on “‘Yeshiva Education” in Cleveland, April 25-27, 
called by the Mizrachi National Education Committee. This 
same point was also made in the latter’s annual report, which 
quoted a recommendation “to limit the number of schools 
affiliated so that we should be able to give proper attention 
to the improvement and enrichment of the instruction given 
in each Talmud Torah.” In line with this trend was also 
the tenor of the official statement ‘‘The Objectives and Stand- 
ards for the Congregational School,” released by the Joint 
Commission on Jewish Education of the Rabbinical Assembly 
and the United Synagogue of America. The statement de- 
clared that ‘“The congregational school should be so organized 
as to provide for the education of pupils from kindergarten 
through the high school level. Tested experience has proved 
that the one-day-a-week school cannot convey the basic knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and of other subjects necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the congregational school. Therefore, 
all children above the age of 8 should be required to attend 
at least three sessions a week and not less than two hours per 
session for a period of six years.’”? The Commission also calls 
on the Conservative schools to develop Hebrew High School 
Departments with a three-year course of studies, which should 
meet at least for six hours a week. 

The convention utterances found their counterpart in at- 
tempts made in many schools, distributed over many cities, 
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to improve curricula, develop pre-school or kindergarten 
departments, add supplementary weekday instruction to ex- 
isting Sunday School programs, increase the number and 
the length of sessions of the weekday schools, open summer 
school camps and strengthen and expand the all-day schools. 
Expressed statistically, on the basis of reports from 92 com- 
munities, the following developments bore evidence of the 
trend towards intensification of Jewish school programs: 

Hebrew weekday nurseries and kindergartens were opened 
last year in Waterbury, Conn., Malden, Mass., Miami, Fla., 
Port Chester and Schenectady, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, Il., and New York 
City. In St. Louis, Mo., a Beth Hayeled was established, and 
in Syracuse a weekday Yiddish kindergarten. 

Efforts to strengthen the afternoon weekday schools were 
evident in a number of cities. Louis Ruffman, reporting about 
New York congregational Conservative schools at the last Rab- 
binical Assembly Conference on Jewish Education, pointed 
out that “‘there has been a tendency among the three-day-a- 
week schools to increase the hours of instruction from 134 and 
14 to 2 hours a day, while seven four-day-a-week schools in- 
creased their schedules by one day in the course of the last three 
years.’ In Buffalo, the Reform congregation Beth Zion, and 
in Syracuse the Temple Society of Concord, opened two-day- 
a-week Hebrew schools. In New Haven the congregational 
schools did not admit to the Sunday School, children between 
the ages of 10 and 13, who were required instead to attend 
a three-day-a-week afternoon school. In Cincinnati, Malden, 
Lynbrook, Lawrence and Hazleton, weekday instruction was 
increased from one to two hours daily, while in Buffalo, Day- 
ton, Schenectady, Morristown, Taunton, Paterson, Hillside, 
Newark, St. Louis, and Dallas, weekday schools have length- 
ened their daily sessions by 15 to 30 minutes. Also three of 
New York’s Sholem Aleichem schools have reported an in- 
crease in their daily sessions from one to one-and-a-half hours, 

In other cities, such as Canton, Jacksonville, Tuscaloosa, 
and Schenectady, the course of the elementary school was 
lengthened to 6 or 7 years. In Rochester and Des Moines 
new weekday schools were opened, while in the latter city the 
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old liberal and conservative schools added an hour a week to 
their weekday programs. In Chicago in one congregational 
school, which meets four days a week, not including Sunday, 
the hours for various classes have been increased from 4 and 5 
a week to 6 and 8 hours per week, while in 5 other congrega- 
tional schools the hours have been increased from 4 and 5 
to 6 hours per week. Likewise, from Los Angeles have come 
reports that several schools have added an hour a week in- 
struction in the higher grades and that at least two schools 
have decided to increase the daily session in the lower grades 
to 2 hours a day. 

In Newark, the Jewish Education Association and the 
Principals Council of Essex County have adopted a resolution 
setting a minimum age for the admission of children into the 
beginners’ classes. Commencing this fall, no child who is 
over the age of 11 will be admitted to a regular beginners 
class. Next year the age limit will be 10, and the following 
year 9. The purpose of this procedure is to assure a longer 
period of Jewish elementary education for the children of 
Essex County, to the end that ultimately every pupil will have 
completed an elementary course before Bar Mitzvah or Con- 
firmation. 

From only two cities, South River and Memphis, came 
reports of schools which have curtailed their programs by 
reducing the number of school days. 


JEWISH EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


A corollary expression of the trend towards intensification 
of Jewish education was renewed attempts in many educa- 
tional circles, at conferences and in special publications, to 
clarify the goals and objectives of Jewish education in America. 
At the joint session of the Baltimore Conference of the National 
Council for Jewish Education and the American Association 
for Jewish Education, presided over by Dr. Horace M. Kallen, 
Dr. Emanuel Gamoran and Dr. Simon Greenberg discussed 
the objectives of American Jewish education. 

Dr. Greenberg’s thesis was that the Jewish school should 
stress three major Jewish values: a) holiness of life and the 
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individual, b) the universality of the Jewish religion, c) the 
principle of knowledge and learning. Dr. Gamoran’s thesis 
was that the Jewish school should aim to adjust Jewish life 
to modernism. ‘“The Jewish school,” Dr. Gamoran argued, 
“must frankly recognize and accept that 1) the obverse of 
secular is Jewish, not the adjective ‘religious,’ 2) that the 
school must interpret religion in the light of the new discoveries 
of the physical sciences and archaeology, and 3) that the school 
though recognizing the up-building of Jewish Palestine as a 
fundamental aim of Jewry, must not seek to prepare American 
children to live in Palestine, but prepare them to benefit by 
the creative works of Palestinian writers, poets, and artists.” 
A more fundamental discussion of the objectives and problems 
of American Jewish education appeared during the year in 
two Hebrew volumes of essays and one English monograph. 
The Hebrew volumes were Yesodoth Hahinuk Hayehudi B’ America, 
published on the occasion of the 35th anniversary of the Jewish 
Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, and Haarakoth by Dr. Nisson Touroff. The mono- 
graph Hebrew Education in America—Problems and Solutions was 
by Dr. Uriah Z. Engelman and was published by the Jewish 
Teachers Seminary and People’s University. 


Jewish Tradition and American Democracy 


Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan in the leading essay of the volume 
Yesodoth Hahinuk Hayehudi B’ America examines and rejects the 
defeatist Jewish educational theories which despair of the 
possibility of carrying on creative Jewish life anywhere outside 
of Palestine. Dr. Kaplan finds that America offers the best 
favorable intellectual and political climate for the development 
of a creative Jewish culture. “American Jewry,” says Dr. 
Kaplan, “must work towards the perfecting of American 
democracy, in cooperation, of course, with all the elements 
of the American people. At the same time it must also strive 
to bring about a synthesis between the uniqueness of Judaism, 
which has its roots in the hoary past, with the evolving ideals 
of democracy and the democratic processes which are relatively 
of recent origin.” Dr. Kaplan points out some of the elements 
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which must be considered in teaching either the old Hebrew 
classics or in preparing new materials for the Jewish school. 
The materials must be based on a scientific evaluation of the 
difference between the world in which the Jewish heritage 
had its birth and the world in which we live today. The chii- 
dren must learn to know the ideological, spiritual and moral 
transformation, as well as the changes in our notions of the 
physical world, Israel and the nations of the world have under- 
gone during this period. 


The Jewish school must interpret to the children the con- 
temporary political, economic, and moral problems, both as 
they affect the individual and the community, in the light 
of the historic Jewish tradition. And in those areas where 
Jewish tradition does not offer guidance for the present, a 
council of Jewish scholars and experts should formulate the 
Jewish approach to these values. 


Simultaneously with the attempts to bring about the syn- 
thesis between Jewish tradition and American democracy, 
efforts must be made to organize the Jewish community, so 
that it would be in the position to establish the necessary 
educational apparatus and create the required social milieu 
for the transmission of the old Jewish heritage, reinterpreted 
and rejuvenated by modern scholarship, to the younger gen- 
erations. 

The main thought in Dr. Touroff’s essays is that language 
of a people is no mere outer garment to clothe its thinking, 
but is of the very essence of a people’s psyche. Hence, the 
Hebrew language must be the basis of Jewish education. 
The other point which Dr. Touroff emphasizes is the need 
of introducing aesthetics as an integral part of the Jewish 
curriculum. 

The English monograph by Dr. Engelman offers a socio- 
logical analysis of the forces which have molded the Jewish 
school in America. The author arrives at the conclusion that 
the Jewish school will have to become what is known in Amer- 
ica as a School of Liberal Arts, of Jewish Liberal Arts. And 
the elementary afternoon school would then be the first rung. 
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Educational Research 


Another indication of American Jewry’s preoccupation with 
objectives of Jewish education was the establishment in Feb- 
ruary 1947 of a Research Institute in American Jewish Educa- 
tion as a non-partisan agency for psychological studies and 
educational projects in Jewish adjustment to America. The 
organization of this Institute was made possible by a grant 
by the American Jewish Committee. The Institute operates 
in two divisions—psychological research and educational ex- 
perimentation. Through its research projects the Institute 
will attempt to discover the range of attitudes of self-regard 
among Jews and the factors leading to the development of 
negative attitudes. At the same time, through its educational 
experiments, the Institute sets up test situations in which new 
approaches will be applied and evaluated. The director of 
the Institute is Israel B. Rappoport. 


A major educational event, bearing indirectly on objectives 
in Jewish education was the release by the Jewish Welfare 
Board, at its latest convention, May 10-12, in Pittsburgh, of 
Dr. Oscar Janowsky’s report calling for the accentuation of 
the Jewish element in the programming of Jewish community 
centers. ‘““The Jewish purpose and Jewish content of its pro- 
gram alone,” the report reads, “invest the Jewish center with 
dignity and validity and justify its existence. Only when 
this primary purpose has been established are neutral activ- 
ities for the full development of individuality proper.” It 
is thus obvious that ‘‘Jewish content which embraces the 
totality of Jewish cultural interests and needs is an unexpend- 
able attribute of the center and must be accorded primary 
emphasis.” 


A significant development in the area of clarifying the ob- 
jectives of Jewish education was the conference held in New 
York on November 21, convened by the American Association 
for Jewish Education and the Jewish Welfare Board, with 
the cooperation of the National Association of Jewish Center 
Workers and the National Council for Jewish Education. 
This conference was devoted to a discussion of common objec- 
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tives and areas of cooperation in the field of Jewish education 
and Jewish center work. 

The past year witnessed the appearance of the second and 
last volume of History of Jewish Education in Modern Times 
by Dr. Zvi Sharfstein. A major part of the work is devoted 
to the history of Jewish education in the Americas. 


PATTERN OF ENROLLMENT 


A survey of enrollment in Jewish schools made in the Spring 
by this writer for the American Jewish Year Book, comprised 
92 communities, distributed over 31 states. Among the com- 
munities polled were all the large metropolitan centers, ex- 
cept Boston. The Jewish population in the polled communities 
constituted 77.1 per cent of the total Jewish population of 
the country. The enrollment was estimated at 234,358; of 
this number 116,541, or 49.8 per cent were attending week- 
day schools (Taimud Torahs, congregational, Yiddish and 
All-Day schools) and 117,817 or 50.2 per cent Sunday Schools. 

The estimate of the total enrollment in the country was 
made on the basis of reported actual registration in 88 small 
and intermediate communities and in 4 urban centers (New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles). The total 
registration in the 88 communities was used as a basis for 
estimating the enrollment in all the small and intermediate 
communities. —The assumption was that the pattern of en- 
rollment in the 88 reported small and intermediate commu- 
nities was probably characteristic of the pattern of enrollment 
in all such communities. To this total was then added the re- 
ported registration in the 4 large metropolitan centers. 


EsTIMATED WEEKDAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
FOR 1946 AND 1947 
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There has been a slight increase in this year’s enrollment 
over that of last year. Sunday School registration seems to 
have declined during the year by close to 2 per cent while 
the enrollment in the weekday schools has increased by that 
much. The increase in the total weekday school enrollment 
was relatively small, the registration in the All-Day schools, 
however, according to a study made in March by the American 
Association for Jewish Education, increased during the year 
more than 20 per cent. 


ALL-DAY SCHOOLS 


A survey of All-Day schools made by the Department of 
Research and Information of the American Association for 
Jewish Education disclosed that there were 33 cities which 
had a total of 101 part and complete elementary and secondary 
All-Day schools. Of this number, 58 All-Day schools, or 57.3 
per cent, were in New York City, and 45 schools, or 42.7 per 
cent, in the other 32 communities. There were 6 cities besides 
New York, each of which had more than one All-Day school. 
Baltimore and Chicago reported 4 All-Day schools; Boston 
and Philadelphia reported each 3 All-Day schools; Newark 
and Detroit had each 2 schools, the remaining cities—Eliza- 
beth, Bridgeport, Cleveland, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Spring 
Valley, Cincinnati, Paterson, New Haven, Chelsea, Lake- 
wood, Passaic, Trenton, Harrisburg, Springfield, Minneapolis, 
Yonkers, Miami, Pittsburgh, New Brunswick, Albany, Provi- 
dence, Jersey City, Worcester, Atlantic City had each one 
All-Day school. During the past year two All-Day schools 
in Buffalo and Rochester were converted into afternoon week- 
day schools. 


All the 43 schools outside of New York City were estab- 
lished within the last 5 or 6 years except for the Talmudic 
Academy of Baltimore which was founded in 1917. Twenty 
eight schools were organized within the years of 1944-47, 
the remaining 15 between 1939 and 1943. Of the 43 schools 
outside of New York City, there were 4 complete elementary 
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schools, 3 complete and 2 incomplete high schools, 2 elemen- 
tary schools had only 7 grades, 3 had 6 grades, one had only 
the last 2 grades, 3 elementary schools had 5 grades each, 6 
had 4 grades each, 2 had 3 grades each, 4 had 2 grades, 5 had 
a kindergarten and a first grade and 3 had only kinder- 
gartens. 

The remaining 5 schools failed to indicate the number of 
grades they had. The first Yiddish All-Day school in the 
United States was established in Brooklyn last year by the 
Jewish National Workers Alliance, and an All-Day Hebrew 
school, under the auspices of the Histadruth Ivrith, will be 
opened this Fall in the Bronx. 


Total Enrollment in All-Day Schools 


Most cities reported increased registration for 1946-47 in 
the All-Day schools. The total enrollment in all the All-Day 
schools reported for the year by the 33 communities was 
14,835; of this number 11,615, or 79.2 per cent, were attend- 
ing All-Day schools in New York City and 3,320, or 20.8 per 
cent, in the rest of the country. In the past two years, according 
to reports from a number of communities, the All-Day schools 
have begun to experience financial difficulties. It is estimated 
that the New York All-Day schools alone have accumulated 
a deficit considerably over a quarter of a million dollars. As 
a result, the All-Day schools are planning joint fund-raising 
in the future. 


The Summer Camps 


During the past year, the summer camp has come into 
greater vogue as a means of extending the child’s period dur- 
ing which he may devote himself to the study of Hebrew and 
related subjects, without in any way overburdening him, or 
encroaching upon his regular public school time. At first 
cautiously, but then more boldly, several camps in the out- 
door atmosphere of recreation have pioneered in developing 
programs of formal and informal Hebrew instruction. The 
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experiments proved very successful and the enrollment in 
those camps—Massad, Yavneh, Sharon, Galil, Lown, soon 
outgrew the available facilities. Two new Hebrew camps 
were opened this summer: Camp Maccabee in Cincinnati 
and Camp Ein Harod by Hehalutz Hatzair Organization of 
America. In St. Louis, Mo., the Board of Jewish Education 
and the local Zionist Youth Commission are planning to open 
cooperatively a Hebrew summer camp, while in Philadel- 
phia, the Jewish Folk Schools have raised a fund for the estab- 
lishment of one. The Bureaus of Jewish Education of Buffalo 
and Cleveland, having no camps of their own, have issued a 
number of camp scholarships to the better students of the 
elementary and secondary weekday schools entitling them 
to spend one or two months in one of the existing Hebrew 
speaking camps. 

The leaders of the Yiddish schools recognized the great 
educational value of the children’s summer camps long before 
the first Hebrew speaking camp was organized. As a conse- 
quence, there are today a number of Yiddish speaking chil- 
dren’s camps in the country. The Workmen’s Circle Education 
Department operates seven such camps, while the Jewish 
National Workers* Alliance and the Sholem Aleichem Folks 
Institute have been conducting several such camps for many 
years. Alongside the rural summer camp, there has been 
rapid development of the summer home camp, or as it is also 
known, the summer day camp. This camp is usually organized 
as an extension activity of the Jewish weekday school, fre- 
quently in cooperation with the local Jewish community 
center. During the review year summer home camps were 
established in Portland, Oregon, Waterbury, Conn., St. Joseph 
Mo., Jacksonville, Fla., Grand Rapids, Mich., Portchester, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Jewish Education Committee of New York made a 
special grant towards the establishment of home camps in 
Talmud Torahs and other schools. It has also cooperated 
with several of the teachers ‘institutes in conducting training 
courses for camp counsellors, while Mr. Samuel J. Citron, 
the head of the dramatic department, issued a special volume 
on camp programming. 
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Amalgamation of Schools 


In several cities small congregational schools, because of 
the administrative and financial difficulties inherent in main- 
taining small school units, have combined together and formed 
United Hebrew Schools. Such amalgamations have occurred 
in Hoboken, in Dallas, Texas, and in Akron, Ohio. In Easton, 
Pa. and in Albany, N. Y., conferences were held to explore 
the possibility of combining the smaller weekday schools into 
one or two larger schools. 


A development falling within the same category was the 
formation of associations of Jewish schools in several New York 
neighborhoods. One such association has been formed in the 
Bronx, where five of the local orthodox Congregational schools 
have adopted a uniform curriculum and uniform standards 
of admission and administrative practices. The association is 
planning to appoint a competent supervisor who will devote 
himself exclusively to the schools. Another association consist- 
ing of 6 Conservative Congregational schools has been formed 
in Queens. 

These associations of schools also plan to open central high 
school classes for their graduates. Both associations have been 
formed with the cooperation of the Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York. The Council on Jewish Education of 
Philadelphia has organized a consultation department with 
professional consultants. The department has been patterned 
after those developed by the Jewish Education Committee of 
New York and the Board of Jewish Education in Chicago. 
The Baltimore Board of Jewish Education announced the 
formation of a Department of Reform Jewish Education with 
Rabbi Mordecai I. Soloff as full-time director. 

In the new and fast-growing Jewish community of Los 
Angeles important developments took place leading toward 
a more effective organization of Jewish education. A United 
Mittlesbule, the first of its kind in the United States, was es- 
tablished during the past year. In this Mittleshule the gradu- 
ates of all the elementary Yiddish schools, conducted under 
diverse ideological auspices, such as the Workmen Circle, 
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the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, The Jewish People 
Fraternal Order, will continue their Yiddish studies and will 
follow the same curriculum which will include the Yiddish 
and Hebrew language and literature, also Hebrew classic 
literature, Jewish history, Jewish traditions, contemporary 
Jewish problems and Jewish civics, music, and the arts. Cen- 
trally administered examinations to all pupils who completed 
a four-year elementary school were given by the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Jewish Education as a prerequisite for entering the 
Junior Hebrew High School. A third development was the 
acceptance of a Code of Practice for teachers, certification of 
teachers, and the establishment of standard requirements for 
principals, head teachers, and teacher administrators. 


Hebrew in Public High Schools 


The study of Hebrew in the public high schools and the 
city colleges of New York has made advances during the past 
year. Classes in Hebrew were established for the first time 
in Jamaica High School and Forest Hills High School. At 
present there are 21 junior and senior high schools in New 
York City in which Hebrew is being taught. 


Courses in Hebrew and Yiddish will be offered for the first 
time in the College of the City of New York. At Hunter Col- 
lege, where Hebrew has been taught for several years by 
Dr. Israel Efros, a change took place in the status of the He- 
brew courses. Instead of being optional subjects, they will 
be given as “required” subjects. They will have the same sta- 
tus as the other foreign languages offered by Hunter College. 
At New York University a course on the “Principles and Prac- 
tices of Jewish Education” was offered for the first time. It 
had an enrollment of 25 students. The course was given by 
Dr. David Rudavsky, instructor in the School of Education of 
New York University. During the coming academic year he 
will give a course on the “‘Jewish School.’ Students may now 
major in Hebrew Culture and Education towards a Bachelor’s, 
Master’s or Doctor’s Degree at New York University. 
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Jewish Educational Problems 


A survey of the problems faced by local communities during 
the past year in carrying on or attempting to intensify or ex- 
pand their educational programs was made by this writer on 
behalf of the American Jewish Year Book. The poll brought re- 
sponses from close to sixty communities, among which were 
included several metropolitan centers. 

A major problem pointed out by most communities, small, 
intermediate and large, was the lack of competent and devoted 
teachers. In the smaller communities, this problem was ag- 
gravated, according to the respondents, by the “dearth” of 
small children, which makes it difficult to conduct graded 
classes, and by the unwillingness on the part of parents to 
assume positions of teachers, still less to train for them. 

The intermediate communities indicated as a problem the 
institutional jealousies, which prevent consolidation of small 
school units, and result in duplication of staffs, maintenance 
and administrative costs. 

Another major problem, as viewed by the polled commu- 
nities, is the general indifference of community leaders and 
parents to Jewish education or, as some respondents put it, 
‘the lack of honest conviction on the part of the parents in 
the great value of Jewish education for their children.” 

In the larger urban centers, such as Los Angeles, where 
the Jewish population has spread out over wide areas, in 
many of which were organized small school units, the problem 
at present is of consolidation and provision of transportation. 
A similar situation is also faced by Cleveland and a number 
of other communities. 

In Philadelphia the major educational problem, the cor- 
respondent informs us “is presented by the congregational 
schools which have attenuated schedules and inadequate 
school budgets, and suffer from all the defects resulting there- 
from. The tendency has been, over a period of years, to engage 
part-time people, many of whom are in the public schools, 
who have insufficient Jewish training and who do not give 
to Hebrew education the time, energy, and interest needed.” 
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Other widespread complaints were about the bad physical 
facilities the schools are housed in, their insufficient financing, 
and the lack of adequate standards for making community 
allocations towards school budgeting. The need to work out 
sound curricula and clarify the objectives of Jewish education 
was brought up by several communities. Closely related to 
this are the difficulties mentioned by many communities in 
“holding” the children past Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation. 
“‘We cannot cope” as one respondent phrased it, “with the 
distraction, offered by the adults.” 

Among other problems mentioned by communities were 
the following: 


a) Lack of cooperation on the part of the parents (holiday 
ceremonies taught at school were not carried out at 
home). 

b) The need of enrolling children in the weekday Jewish 
school at a lower age. 

c) The bad effect Sunday School has on the registration in 
Weekday School. 

d) The need to reach a larger proportion of children. 

e) The need to increase the number of school days to five. 

f) Unwillingness of parents to send the children for more 
than three days. 

g) The need of higher standards of achievement. 

h) Better supervision. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Over 100 communities are at present affiliated with the 
American Association for Jewish Education, among which 
are most of the major communities of the United States and 
Canada. During the year the staff of the Association visited 45 
communities in 13 states for purposes of helping community 
agencies, Bureaus and schools in solving their local educa- 
tional problems. Regional educational conferences were held 
in four sections of the country under the auspices of the As- 
sociation. 

Educational community surveys were made during the past 
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year in Peoria by Dr. Aharon Kessler, in Newburgh by Dr. 
David Rudavsky, while surveys were initiated in Newark 
and Essex County, N.J., and in Toronto, Canada, by Dr. 
Uriah Z. Engelman. Local central agencies of Jewish Edu- 
cation were established in Camden, N. J., Winnipeg, Canada, 
Dallas, ‘Texas, Atlanta, and Des Moines. Last year the Ameri- 
can Association held the second annual summer training 
program for executives of central agencies of Jewish education 
at Camp Cejwin. 

The Department of Research of the Association has pub- 
lished during the year several studies dealing with All-Day 
Schools, Budgeting of Central Agencies of Jewish Education 
and Budgeting and Financing of Schools. It has also published, 
in cooperation with the Conference on Jewish Relations, a 
monograph, “Jewish Statistics in the United States Census 
of Religious Bodies.”’ The monograph gives a historical and 
methodological analysis of the Jewish religious and educational 
statistics gathered by the United States decennial religious 
census. 

The American Association for Jewish Education held its 
first postwar annual conference in Baltimore, May 29 to 
June 1, which was attended by over 90 delegates, represent- 
ing 40 cities and 19 states. At this conference, Michael A. 
Stavitsky of Newark was elected President of the Association 
to succeed Mark Eisner of New York; who served in that office 
since its founding, in 1939. 

Several sessions of the conference held jointly with the 
National Council for Jewish Education were devoted to the 
problem of personnel. The teacher shortage, which, according 
to last year’s survey, affected at least 65 per cent of all Jewish 
communities, has become even graver this year. The com- 
bined efforts of all the elements of the American Jewish com- 
munity, it was pointed out at the Conference, will have to be 
pooled in order to solve this problem of lack of teachers. The 
components of the problem, as stated at the Conference, were 


the following: 


a) The need of attracting idealistic Jewish young men and 
women to the profession of Jewish teaching. 
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b) The need to raise the prestige of Jewish teaching so that 
it may become a socially-recognized and valued pro- 
fession. 

c) The need to provide adequate remuneration, security 
of position, pensions, etc., which would make the pro- 
fession of Jewish teaching as attractive as other profes- 
sions, and place it on the level of a Jewish civil (and 
community) service. 


At this conference the American Association for Jewish 
Education cited Dropsie College of Philadelphia and ex- 
pressed its appreciation on behalf of lay and _ professional 
representatives present, to the College for establishing a Grad- 
uate Department of Jewish Education for the training of 
executives, research workers, and specialists in the field of 
American Jewish education. 

The Commission on Jewish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations continued its pioneering in 
the preparation and publication of four-color pre-school book- 
lets for little children. It also issued two sets of recordings of 
Bible tales and has published the following new books: Down 
Holiday Lane by Rose W. Golub, The Teacher’s Book for Jewish 
Literature Since the Bible by Dr. Azriel Eisenberg and Problems 
of Fewish Life as Revealed by War Experiences by Rabbi Harry 
Essrig. 

The United Synagogue Commission on Jewish Education 
has published The First Year in the Hebrew School, a compre- 
hensive teachers guide, the first of its kind ever published, 
which includes very detailed and concrete suggestions for 
integrating all the subjects taught in the class. The Commis- 
sion has prepared for Fall publication Modern Jewish Life and 
Literature by Dr. Azriel Eisenberg, 50 assembly programs for 
Jewish schools by Samuel Sussman and Abraham Segal. 

The Histadruth Ivrit of America last year inaugurated a 
correspondence course in elementary and intermediate He- 
brew, while the Zionist Organization of America published 
a text, Hebrew Self-Taught, for learning the fundamentals of 
every-day conversational Hebrew, by Zvi and Ben-Ami 
Scharfstein. 
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Torah Umesorah reported opening during the year five 
new All-Day schools and having given supervision to 15 All- 
Day, 4 afternoon schools and 14 kindergartens. It participated 
in the organization of the Conference on Yeshiva Education, 
previously mentioned. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


All the Jewish institutes of higher learning have continued 
to expand their programs for training teachers. Among the 
newer developments one should note the following: The Balti- 
more Hebrew College established on September 1946 a Day- 
course for training teachers. Beginning next Fall the course 
of the Normal School of Gratz College in Philadelphia will 
be extended from two years to three. The enrollment of the 
School last year was increased»by one-third and the enrollment 
in the classes for in-service teachers of Gratz College was 
augmented by 300 per cent. Los Angeles has increased the 
required number of hours of attendance at the Teachers In- 
stitute from 6 to 10 hours per week. 

The importance of pre-school classes and kindergartens both 
for the development of the child’s personality as well as a means 
for intensifying Jewish education has received much consider- 
ation during the past year. The Mizrachi National Education 
Committee conducted last Summer a kindergarten Workshop 
during July 1-August 2. With the same purpose in view, 
the United Synagogue Commission on Jewish Education has 
established a Summer School at Camp Atid for Hebrew kin- 
dergarten teachers for schools of the Conservative movement. 

The Hebrew Union College jointly with the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations re-established its school 
for Jewish religious education in New York City. The aim of 
the school is threefold: 


a) To train teachers for the Jewish reform religious schools 
in New York City. 

b) To give necessary training to principals and directors 
of religious education. 

c) To stimulate a rich program of adult and youth educa- 
tion, especially among the Reform constituency of New 
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York City. The director of the School is Dr. A. N. 


Franzblau. 


During the year several important steps were taken towards 
improving the standards and security of the Jewish educa- 
tional profession. In New York City the Hebrew Principals’ 
Association decided to extend the jurisdiction of the Board 
of License to principals. All principals will from now on be 
required to qualify for a license. Last winter Philadelphia 
joined other cities in establishing a Board of License. 

In New York City a Committee of Certification of ‘Teachers 
for Reform Religious Schools was established. Another de- 
velopment in this category is the revision of the teachers’ Code 
by the Board of License. The most important revision in the 
code is the increase in salaries, calling for a minimum of 
$2,200 for licensed teachers and a maximum of $3,900 after 
14 years of teaching. One should also mention, in connection 
with these developments, the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Welfare Fund, “‘Saad,” by the Hebrew Teachers Union, in 
cooperation with various Jewish educational bodies. 

The idea of Life and Health Insurance and Pension Retire- 
ment Programs for teachers in Jewish schools has been slowly 
making headway. Some of the larger cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, have initiated such programs. 
This year Baltimore introduced a pension system for teachers. 
At the last Baltimore Conference a joint report on the pro- 
fessionalization of the Jewish teacher was presented by Dr. 
Leo L. Honor, representing the American Association for 
Jewish Education, Dr. Azriel Eisenberg, the National Council 
for Jewish Education and Simon Pollack and David Todes, 
representing the American Federation of Hebrew Teachers. 
The report dealt with basic problems affecting the status of 
the Jewish teacher—such as wages, hours of work, tenure, 
qualifications, licensing, pensions, retirement and insurance. 


RELEASED TIME IN NEW YORK CITY 


The problem of religious instruction on “Released Time”? 
came in for a full-dress discussion at the ““Conference on Relig- 
ious Instruction in the Public Schools” sponsored jointly by the 
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Synagogue Council of America and the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council during November 11 and 12 in 
New York City. Maximilian Moss reported to the Confer- 
ence that there were, in 1946, 1,800 communities in 47 states 
which used the Released Time Plan for giving religious in- 
struction to children attending public schools. The total en- 
rollment in the country under this plan was estimated at 
about 2,000,000. Of this number, according to Dr. Ben Edidin, 
who supplemented the figures given by Mr. M. Moss, about 
110,000 children enrolled in New York City of whom probably 
5,000 were Jewish children. Dr. Edidin pointed out the limita- 
tions of the Released Time Plan for any effective teaching. 

Most schools and synagogues where Released Time programs 
are conducted find it very expensive to organize well-graded 
classes; as a result, the teaching is done mostly through gen- 
eral assemblies. The assembly form of instruction naturally 
determines the subject and the content of teaching, which 
consists of singing, storytelling, a little service, some discussion 
or explanation in connection with the story or song taught. 
Of the 5,000 children who attend Released Time instruction 
in New York City, it was estimated that close to 60 per cent, 
or about 3,000 children do not attend any other Jewish schools, 
and the Released Time session is their only contact with any 
kind of Jewish education formal or informal. 


INTER-SCHOOL EVENTS 


During the past several years the number of cities where 
inter-school community-wide affairs were organized has 
greatly increased. Last year such reports were received from 
over 48 communities. Some communities used the inter-school 
affair for celebrating holidays, such as Hanukkah, Purim and 
Passover. The latter holiday was in most cases celebrated 
by a pre-Passover seder. In Arlington, Va., the seder was 
arranged in a firehouse hall. Lag B’Omer was observed in 
several communities with outdoor picnics and Maccabeiads. 
In Philadelphia the inter-school affair was held in connection 
with the Allied Jewish Appeal. In Syracuse the Music and 
Book Week was the reason for the inter-school rallies. 
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other cities, Thanksgiving was the occasion for joint city-wide 
school assemblies, while still in other cities the inter-school 
gathering marked the beginning of the school year and served 
as a means for promoting enrollment. As part of the inter- 
school community-wide programs, in several cities, such as 
Atlanta, Savannah, New York, Des Moines, Pittston, radio 
programs on Jewish educational themes were given. In Norris- 
town, Pa., inter-school rallies were arranged with neighboring 
communities, while Pottstown, Reading and Bethlehem held 
several inter-community rallies during the year. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Hebrew Institute of Pittsburgh celebrated its 30th 
anniversary last year, while in Cleveland Euclid Avenue 
Temple and school celebrated its first centennial. The Agudath 
Hamorim of Baltimore marked the 25th anniversary, and the 
College of Jewish Studies and the Board of Jewish Education 
in Chicago dedicated their new building. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


During the past year, in addition to the conferences men- 
tioned elsewhere in the report, state conferences on Jewish 
education were held in Florida, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, and 
Upper New York. In Syracuse and New Haven, inter-school 
teachers conferences were held. In San Francisco a regional 
conference of teachers in Jewish schools of northern California 
took place. The Jewish Education Committee conducted a 
special seminar for staff members of the leading Jewish social 
service agencies. The papers read at the seminar centered 
on the subject of agency responsibility and policy regarding 
the Jewish education of children in their care. All the Jewish 
educational bodies such as the National Council for Jewish 
Education, the American Association for Jewish Education, 
the National Federation of Hebrew Teachers and other organ- 
izations have cooperated in arranging the first World Con- 
ference on Jewish Education at the University of Jerusalem. 
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BUILDINGS 


More than three quarters of the communities polled reported 
that one or more of their schools are inadequately housed. In 
a few cases the inadequacy is a matter of insufficient class- 
rooms, but in most cases the physical condition of the buildings 
is unsatisfactory. Philadelphia has recently made a survey of 
about 70 buildings, but the findings ‘are not being disclosed 
at this time.”’ However, the great majority of the communities 
in the sample, whose schools are inadequately housed, are 
planning new school buildings. Only 22 communities provided 
information about the cost of the planned school buildings. 
The reported costs of individual buildings ranged from $45,000 
(Orlando, Florida) to $500,000 (Miami, Florida), with only 
a slight relationship between community size and costs. 


4. CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
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By Moshe Starkmen— 





Tue Unirep States had already prior to the war become the 
leading center of Jewish cultural activities in the English 
language. As a result of the destruction of Eastern European 
Jewry, this country now holds first place in Yiddish culture 
and ranks second only to Palestine as a creative center in 
Hebrew. 

Consciousness of American Jewry’s cultural legacy and 
obligations has led almost all Jewish groups in the United 
States and Canada, whatever their primary function, to 
engage in activities in the cultural field. This has been true 
alike of philanthropic organizations, political parties and 
groupings, fraternal orders, trade unions with large Jewish 
memberships, youth organizations, and the Men’s Clubs and 
Sisterhoods of temples and synagogues. The types of activities 
have been as varied as the sponsoring groups. They have 
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ranged from local lecture and discussion groups dealing with 
cultural and social topics of both Jewish and general interest, 
to radio programs with millions of listeners. They have in- 
cluded publication societies and book clubs, choral and 
dramatic groups, societies and research foundations, and a 
flourishing press. 


Jewish Welfare Board 


The Jewish Welfare Board, as the central organization of 
over three hundred Jewish Community Centers and Y’s 
throughout the United States and Canada, has played a lead- 
ing role in these activities. During the 1946-7 season, its lec- 
ture bureau booked 1622 programs for Community Centers, 
synagogue groups, and other Jewish organizations. Of these, 
approximately 95 per cent dealt with subjects of specifically 
Jewish interest. Its Program Department gave assistance and 
guidance to numerous groups in the development of their 
activities, while its Publications Department furnished mate- 
rials on such subjects as Jewish arts and crafts, Jewish music, 
games for Jewish clubs, and the observance of the Holy Days. 
The JWB sponsored both the Jewish Book Council and the 
Jewish Music Council, organizations that are, however, 
autonomous in their activities. 

The JWB has devoted a great deal of attention to the 
development of cultural activities among the youth. It has 
helped foster youth councils in connection with Community 
Centers, as well as on a community-wide and regional basis. 
It has also assisted in setting up local and area youth insti- 
tutes, seminars, and training conferences. It sponsored a 
National Jewish Youth Institute at Camp Wel-Met on the 
theme “Jewish Youth Faces the Future.” This led to the 
formation of a National Jewish Youth Planning Commis- 
sion. 

The JWB also undertook 16 community studies, designed 
to assist in the evaluation of the cultural needs and the co- 
ordination of the cultural agencies of the communities inves- 
tigated. The most notable of these was a study undertaken 
on behalf of the New York Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 


nr 
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the results of which are embodied in a 3 volume report on 
economic status, cultural habits, etc., within the community. 

The Jewish Book Council of America, sponsored by the 
JWB, has engaged in a widespread program of popularizing 
Jewish literature in English, Yiddish, and Hebrew. It has 
published the tri-lingual Jewish Book Annual, the fifth volume 
of which appeared during the past year under the editorship 
of Abraham G. Duker (English section), Pinkhos Churgin 
(Hebrew Section), Moshe Starkman (Yiddish Section), and 
Philip Goodman. It also published the bi-monthly In Jewish 
Bookland, under the editorship of Dr. Mortimer J. Cohen. 
This periodical, devoted to reviews of current books of Jewish 
interest, has increased both in circulation and size in the past 
year. Other publications of the Council include two bibliog- 
raphies, fewrsh Books for Your Home and Some Books for Your 
Home. 

The Council also sponsored Jewish Book Month, from 
November 15 to December 15, 1946. In connection with this 
it prepared posters and bookmarks, as well as a series of pro- 
gram aids: Programs for fewish' Book Month, Fewish Book Month 
in Public Libraries, People of the Book, Lecturers and Artists for 
Jewish Book Month, The Magic Book-Shop and Some Jewish 
Books for Your Home Library. More than 1300 organizations 
took part in Jewish Book Month, including 281 synagogues, 
195 libraries, 32 universities, 171 Jewish Community Centers 
240 Hebrew schools, 25 USO centers, and 385 other institu- 
tions and organizations. 


Jewish Books 


One of the problems involved in developing a wider inter- 
est in Jewish books arises from the fact that facilities for pur- 
chasing such books are not always available. The number of 
bookstores specializing in these is small; indeed, the Jewish 
book business is largely conducted by mail by the few publish- 
ing houses which are devoted chiefly to the making of Jewish 
books. Important among these are the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Bloch Publishing Co., Behrman House, 
and Schocken Books, the well-known German-Jewish and 
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Hebrew publishing house whose American branch was estab- 
lished in 1946. 

A number of Jewish political organizations and learned 
societies have also enriched Anglo-Jewish literature with a 
substantial number of important books. © ° 

In the Hebrew and Yiddish field most. of the books pub- 
lished in the past year were sponsored by central cultural 
organizations. Some of the standard works of Jewish scholarly 
literature in Hebrew were reissued in photostatic editions by 
private book dealers.’ 

The Jewish Braille Institute of America has issued the 
Pentateuch in Braille, and hopes within the next two years to 
publish the entire Bible in 20 volumes. 


Mistadruth Ivrith 


Histadruth Ivrith, the Central Hebrew Culture Organiza- 
tion, was founded over thirty years ago as a federation of 
Hebrew speaking clubs. At its 23rd convention held June 
19-23 in Cincinnati, the foundations were laid for a parallel 
organization to be called “Friends of Hebrew Culture.” The 
new organization is to consist of member-groups carrying on 
cultural activities in English or Yiddish that support the 
revival of Hebrew and promotion of Hebrew culture in this 
country. 

Histadruth Ivrith publishes Hadoar (The Post) the only 
Hebrew weekly outside the borders of Palestine. It has two 
bi-weekly vocalized supplements: Musaf L’Koreh Hatzair, 
intended for those with an advanced knowledge of Hebrew 
and Hadoar Lanoar, intended for the pupils of the Hebrew 
elementary schools. Histadruth Ivrith also issued Sefer Ha- 
shanah Liyehudei America (Hebrew Annual of American Jewry), 
a volume of 712 pages edited by Menahem Ribalow containing 
literary and scientific material, with particular reference to 
Jewish life in this country. . 


Histadruth Ivrith has a special publication department 


.} Lists of Hebrew and Yiddish books published in this country are 
printed in each volume of the Jewish Book Annual. 
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called Ogen (Anchor). Its publications this year include 
Ever Vearav (Hebrew and Arab), by Prof. A. S. Yahuda, a 
collection of monographs on Hebrew and Arab culture; 
Hurban Polin (Destruction of Poland), short stories of Jewish 
life in Poland during the Nazi occupation, by Joseph Opatoshu, 
translated from the Yiddish by Mordecai Lipson; Aleh Olam 
Beshir (Arise and Sing), a book of poems by Isaac Silbershlag, 
and Adam Al Adamoth (Man on Earth), poems by Ephraim 
Lisitzky. The books of Opatoshu and Silbershlag were 
awarded prizes by the Louis LaMed Foundation for the 
Advancement of Hebrew and Yiddish Literature. Histadruth 
Ivrith is sponsoring a new edition of Eliezer ben Yehudah’s 
16-Volume Dictionary of the Hebrew Language, and has 
also assisted in the publication of the Metzudah (Fortress), 
Hebrew quarterly issued in London, Makhbaroth (Collection), 
Hebrew monthly published in France, and Shevile Hahinuch 
(Jewish Education), Hebrew educational quarterly published 
in the United States. 

Other activities of the organization include Hebrew courses 
for adults sponsored by the local branches; observance of 
Hebrew Month by means of public meetings, Hebrew school 
forums and the syndication of informative material on Hebrew 
Culture; lecture forums, the celebration of Hebrew literary 
anniversaries; sending books and other educational material 
for the Jewish schools in German and Austrian DP Camps, 
and a correspondence course for beginners in Hebrew. 

Hanoar Haivri, the youth organization of the Histadruth 
Ivrith, has branches of its own and publishes Wz, a bi-monthly 
in Hebrew for the development of new Hebrew writing 
talent, edited by Gershon Cohen and Benjamin Rudavsky. 
Last summer the Hanoar Haivri sponsored a Youth Kinus 
(conference) at Camp Massad, dealing with the problems of 
Jewish Youth in America, Hebrew culture and Palestine. 
It is now setting up a communal summer camp, Kibbutz 
Kaitzi, patterned on the Jewish communal settlements in 
Palestine. 

Camp Massad, the Hebrew-speaking children’s camp of 
Histadruth Ivrith, accommodates 250 children. The establish- 
ment of a second camp is now under consideration. 
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Pargod, the dramatic group of the Hebrew Arts Committee, 
sponsored by the Histadruth Ivrith and the Zionist Youth 
Commission, hopes to establish a permanent Hebrew theater 
in America. Last year it performed Saul Chernikhovsky’s 
dramatic poem Bar Kochba, and this year its repertoire in- 
cluded Peter Frey’s Shylock 1947, a modern adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, based on the Hebrew trans- 
lation by Simon Halkin. The Hebrew Arts Committee also 
has sections devoted to music and the dance. 

Some important contributions to Hebrew culture in Amer- 
ica were also made by groups working independently of His- 
tadruth Ivrith. The Hebrew monthly Bitzaron (Fortress), 
edited by Prof. Hayim Tchernowitz, publishes literary and 
scientific material by outstanding Hebrew authors, and occa- 
sionally sponsors the celebration of literary anniversaries. 
Ohel, a new cooperative Hebrew publishing house, has en- 
riched Hebrew literature in Amerca with one novel and two 
books of essays: Az Fanah Yom (The Day has Gone), by 
Reuben Walinrod, Maamarim U’Reshimoth (Essays and 
Reviews) by Joshua Ovsay and Hasifruth BaMashber HaDor 
(The Crisis of the Generation) by Isaiah Rabinowitz. The 
American section of the Hebrew P. E. N. Club cooperates in 
the various Hebrew undertakings. Abraham Joseph Stybel 
had reestablished his famous Stybel Publishing Co. in this 
country with the issuance of a double volume (30-31) of the 
quarterly Hatekufah (Epoch), shortly before he died. 


Central Yiddish Culture Organization 


The Central Yiddish Culture Organization (CYCO) is a 
federation of various organizations, Labor-Zionist and Social- 
ist, which do their cultural work independently but are 
cooperating in a number of activities under the aegis of this 
central body. CYCO published Di Zukunft (The Future), 
the oldest and most important Yiddish literary-social-scientific 
monthly in the world, issues and circulates new Yiddish 
books; helps to meet the cultural needs of the Jews in the DP 
Camps and publishes both the Yiddish Encyclopedia and 
Jewish Encyclopedic handbooks in English. In addition to 
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the organizations affiliated with it on a membership basis, 
CYCO also has branches and women’s reading circles of its 
own in a number of American and Canadian cities. 

CYCO’s activities last year included celebration, in coopera- 
tion with Histadruth Ivrith, of the seventieth anniversary of 
the Yiddish poet Abraham Reisen, and the presentation of 
awards given to Yiddish, Hebrew and Anglo-Jewish writers 
by the Louis LaMed Foundation. This function CYCO 
arranged in cooperation with the Histadruth Ivrith. 

During the past year CYCO published the first five volumes 
of an 11-volume edition of the works by I. L. Peretz, the second 
volume of Saul Ginsburg’s Historishe Shriftn (Historical Works), 
dealing with Jewish converts to Christianity in Czarist Russia; 
Samuel Niger’s Dertzehylers un romanistn (Yiddish Prose. Writ- 
ers), dealing with Jewish novelists and story-tellers at the end of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in the United States; Anthology of Yiddish Literature in 
Poland, containing excerpts from the works of the most impor- 
tant novelists and short story writers between both world wars; 
Jacob Pat’s Ash un Fayer (Ashes and Fire), depicting a visit to 
Poland after its liberation: A Yd Oyfn Yam (A Jew on the 
High Seas), a book of poems by A. Leyeles (A. Glanz), and 
H. Leivick’s Shearith Yisrael (Remnant of Israel), a diary of the 
author’s trip through the Jewish DP camps as a cultural 
emissary of the World Jewish Congress. 

To further the circulation of Yiddish books CYCO organ- : 
ized a Bycher Klub, similar to the book clubs in the American 
publishing field, and its growing subscription list contains 
addresses in Central and South America as well as in many 
countries abroad. In addition to the book club CYCO also. 
has a Book Agency which has replenished the Yiddish libraries 
in devastated countries and has supplied Yiddish books to the 
Jews in DP camps. 

Di Lukunft, under the joint editorship of Samuel Niger, 
David Pinski and Harry Rogoff, has become the central 
organ of Yiddish literature and has devoted many of its pages 
to the creations of new European Yiddish writers who have 
survived the concentration camps and crematoria. This 
year’s May-June issue was devoted to an evaluation of Zion- 
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ism and the Jewish Labor Bund, in connection with the 50th 
anniversary both of political Zionism and of the Bund’s found- 
ing conference. 


Yiddisher Kultur Farband 


The Yiddisher Kultur Farband (YIKUF) leans on the left 

wing movement in Jewish life. It has numerous branches 
and reading circles. The American Section of YIKUF is also 
the central body of a world federation of the same name and 
its monthly Yiddishe Kultur, edited by Nakhman Meisel, is the 
official organ of that federation 

In addition to Yiddishe Kultur, YIKUF issued.17 books 
from May 1946 to April 1947. Among them are autobiogra- 
phies and reminiscences of Reuben Brainin, Jacob Milch, 
Isaac Raboy, A. Gorelick and Sholem Levine, four volumes 
of the collected works of Mendele Moicher Sforim, the “‘grand- 
father of Yiddish literature,” historical novels and short 
stories by S. Apter, Abraham Bick, and Y. Alkon; David 
Bergelson’s dramatic poem Prince Reubent; the second volume 
of Meyer Wiener’s History of Yiddish Literature in the 19th 
Century, Nachman Meisel’s Forgeyers un Mitzaytlers (Fore- 
runners and Contemporaries), critical essays, Sholem Asch’s 
Der brenendiker Dorn (The Burning Bush) and a Shakespeare 
biography by Abraham Teitelbaum. 

The. YIKUF center in New York arranged exhibits devoted 
to the. history of the modern Yiddish theater and its creator, 
Abraham Goldfaden; and to the memory of the martyred 
six million European Jews.. The YIKUF conducts a weekly 
forum on literary, cultural and artistic subjects. Similar 
forums are conducted by YIKUF branches in other cities. 

In addition to sending Yiddish books to Jews in DP camps, 
YIKUF supplied books for new Jewish and Yiddish libraries 
in the liberated countries and has replenished the Yiddish 
collections in the Soviet Union, particularly in Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Bessarabia, and Birobidjan. 

A World Ganges for Yiddish Culture has been called 
under the sponsorship of the Jewish Labor Committee, the 
Educational Departments of the.Workmen’s Circle and the 
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Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, the Yiddish Writers’ 
Union, the Yiddish P. E. N. Club, the Central Yiddish Cul- 
ture Organization (CYCQO), and the monthly Di Zukunft, 
oldest Yiddish periodical in the world. Another world gather- 
ing for Yiddish culture is planned by the Yiddish Culture Far- 
band (YICUF) and a number of other left-wing organ- 
izations. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO) 


Soon after the outbreak of World War II Yiddish Scientific 
Institute (YIVO) was transferred from Vilno to New York, 
continuing many of its Eastern European traditions and at 
the same time broadening the scope of its research in the field 
of Jewish sociology. 

Each annual conference of YIVO is devoted to a cen- 
tral theme. This year’s conference, held from January 18 
through 22, 1947, was dedicated to ‘“‘Jewish Reconstruction,” 
and 17 papers dealing with various aspects of the theme were 
read at the sessions. The exhibit “‘Jews in Europe, 1939-1946” 
was opened during the conference. It consists of some 4,000 
items, dealing with Jewish martyrdom during the nazi occu- 
pation and with Jewish life in Europe immediately after the 
end of hostilities. 

During the past year YIVO issued six new books: Isaac 
Rivkind’s Der Kamf kegn azartshpiln bay Yidn (The Fight 
against Gambling among Jews); the first volume of Yivo 
Annual of Jewish Social Science. (in English) containing 18 
studies that had appeared in various YIVO publications in 
Yiddish; Samuel Schoenfeld’s <ikhroynes fun a_ shriftzetser 
(Memoirs of a Compositor); Sol Liptzin’s Peretz, an edition of 
selected stories and essays in Yiddish and English; the Yiddish 
edition of Max Weinreich’s Hitler’s Professors; and an infor- 
mative brochure in English called Basic Facts About Yiddish. 
In addition YIVO continued the issuance of its scientific 
quarterly Yivo Bletter, the bi-monthly Yiddishe Shprakh and its 
bi-monthly house-organ News of the Yivo, which is divided 
into a Yiddish and English section. 
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Conference on Jewish Relations 


The Conference on Jewish Relations is at present engaged 
in research on Jewish demographic questions and the investi- 
gation of the psychological and sociological effects of experi- 
ences in concentration and extermination camps. Essays on 
Anti-Semitism, edited by Prof. Koppel S. Pinson, has been 
issued in a revised and amplified second edition. The CJR 
continues the publication of its quarterly Jewish Social Studies, 
and has sponsored the compilation and publication of lists of 
Jewish institutions and their cultural treasures in former 
Axis-occupied countries. The CJR cooperated with other 
organizations on the Commission for Jewish Cultural Recon- 
struction in Europe, and a list of Jewish periodicals in the 
liberated countries is soon to appear. 


Louis LaMed Foundation 


The Louis LaMed Foundation for the Advancement of 
Hebrew and Yiddish Literature now also presents awards for 
English translations from the Hebrew and Yiddish and for 
English books dealing with the literatures of these languages. 
At the end of 1946 three prizes were awarded for the best two 
books published in Yiddish, and for the best book published 
in Hebrew. The judges could not agree on the second best 
book in Hebrew, and the money for this prize was entrusted 
to the Histadruth Ivrith to use for the publication of a new 
contribution to Hebrew literature. The members of the 
panel for Hebrew and Yiddish books were: Dr. Simon Feder- 
busch, Jacob Glattstein, Joseph Opatoshu and Menahem 
Ribalow. The judges in the panel for Jewish books in English 
were Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn and Marvin 
Lowenthal. The Yiddish awards were given to H. Leivick 
for his book of poetry J Was Not in Treblinka; and to Dr. S. 
Petrushka for his Yiddish translation of the Mishnah. Prof. 
Hayim Tchernowitz received the Hebrew award for his mem- 
oirs and essays The Sages of Odessa. The English awards 
were given to Julius and Frances Botwin for The Old Country, 
translations of stories by Sholem Aleichem, and to Hilda 
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Auerbach for her translation of Letters from the Desert by Moses 
Mosensohn. The translation from the Hebrew was edited 
by Shlomo Grodzensky. 

The LaMed Foundation’s News of Yiddish and Hebrew Litera- 
ture is published regularly in the Yiddish monthly Di Zukunft 
and in the Hebrew weekly Hadoar. The Foundation renders 
financial assistance to various literary and cultural undertak- 
ings. Kzddush Hashem, a collection of literary and historical 
material dealing with Jewish martyrdom through the ages, 
edited by Samuel Niger, will soon be issued by the Founda- 
tion through the publishing department of the Central Yid- 
dish Culture Organization (CYCO). 


David Ignatoff Literature Foundation 


On the occasion of the 60th birthday of the Yiddish novelist 
David Ignatoff (Oct. 14, 1946), his friends and admirers 
organized the David Ignatoff Literature Foundation to en- 
courage new talents and to publish their works. The DILF 
has recently published its first two books: Reishe, a narrative 
poem by Berish Weinstein, and Broyt (Bread), a novel by 
Baruch Glazman, whose untimely death was a great loss to 
Yiddish fiction. 


Press and Radio 


The Yiddish press, in particular, has long been a major 
force in Jewish cultural life in the United States. There are 
five Yiddish dailies, with a combined circulation of approxi- 
mately 250,000 copies. Since each copy is read by more than 
one member of a family, the total readership of the Yiddish 
press probably exceeds half a million copies. The oldest and 
most widely read Yiddish daily is the Jewish Daily Forward of 
New York, edited since its inception by Abraham Cahan, 
which celebrates its fiftieth anniversary in 1947. Other 
New York papers are the Morning Journal, founded in 1901; 
the Day, founded in 1914; and the Frezhe:t, founded in 1922 
as the organ of the Communist Party. The Chicago Forward 
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has been published since 1918 by he Forward Association of 
New York. 

Anglo-Jewish weeklies or monthlies are published by almost 
all the larger Jewish communities, and, if one includes the 
local bulletins issued by various groups, exist in almost every 
state. Most of them contain items of local news, press releases 
of Jewish organizations, and syndicated material, most of 
which is supplied by the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, thé 
Independent Jewish Press Service, and the Seven Arts Feature 
Syndicate. Only a few are of interest to the general Jewish 
reader. Among these may be mentioned Commentary, pub- 
lished by the American Jewish Committee; Jewish Frontier, 
organ of Labor Zionism; Liberal Fudaism; Reconstructionist; and 
Congress Weekly. 

Jewish periodicals in the United States exist not only in 
English, Yiddish, and Hebrew, but in German, Ladino 
(Judaeo-Spanish), Polish, and Hungarian. Many Jewish 
groups have taken advantage of the facilities of the radio for 
the dissemination of Jewish culture. In English, the Eternal 
Light program, sponsored by Jewish Theological Seminary, 
has reached a nationwide audience. There are many Yiddish 
programs, of which the most popular is the Forward Hour 
over Station WEVD, New York. Hebrew has been heard on 
the radio mainly in the form of songs by cantors or choral 
groups. 


T heater 


There were six Yiddish theaters in New York during the 
past season. For the most part, they confined themselves. to 
melodrama, musical comedies and vaudeville. The Yiddish 
Art Theater of Maurice Schwartz had a very short season, 
the most important production of which was the director’s S 
dramatization of Zalman Schneur’s Noah Pandre. — 

Freie Yiddishe Folksbihne, the dramatic studio of the Work- 
men’s Circle, gave 24 performances of I. L. Peretz’s in Polish 
of Der Keit and one performance of Friedrich Hebbel’s Yehudith. 
During the coming season this group plans to give twenty 
performances during week-ends. The Yiddish Theater En- 
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semble,’ admirably presented Omar R’Mendele, sketches and 
scenes based on the writings of Mendele Moicher Sforim. 
Pargod, the Hebrew theater group, gave four performances of 
Shylock ?47, Peter Frey’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice. While there is no organized Anglo-Jewish theater, 
many. local dramatic groups exist. 


Music. 


‘The. National Jewish Music Council sponsored by the 
JWB, was organized in 1945 on the pattern of the Jewish 
Book Council, to stimulate Jewish music as part of the Jewish 
cultural program of the community, and to encourage crea- 
tivity and music research. Two hundred and fifty-five com- 
munities and 700 organizations participated in the Jewish 
Music Festival which it sponsored fronr February 7 to March 6. 
Over 60 radio stations carried special Jewish music programs 
during the month. Many communities were provided with 
program material, including bibliographies on Jewish music 
and lists of Jewish recordings, posters, radio kits and similar 
aids. — 

The Council also sponsored a Jewish Music Contest, with 
three awards to young composers to stimulate Jewish musical 
talent. The awards, totalling $2,000, were made available 
through the Morganstern Fund of the Cleveland Jewish Com- 
munity Council and the ESCO Fund Committee. The Jew- 
ish Music Council issues, three times a year, an informative 
bulletin Jewish Music Notes, edited by Naomi Berman, Mrs. 
Frank Cohen and Joseph Greenstein., Fifty-four national 
Jewish organizations are affiliated with the Jewish Music 
Council and in many communities:local chapters a) the Coun- 
cil have been organized. ant 

The Jewish Music Forum, a society for the ndvaneeiient 
of Jewish musical culture, conducted lectures on Jewish 
music and concerts consisting of the works of modern Jew- 
ish musicians. 

During the past year, a group interested in Jewish folklore 
and music met regularly at the Educational Alliance in New 
York. Many Yiddish folk songs were written down and their 
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tunes recorded from the mouths of elderly Jewish men and 
women, most of them old immigrant residents of New York’s 
East Side. 


There are a number of choral societies, some of them inde- 
pendent groups, others connected with fraternal, political or 
cultural organizations. Their annual concerts consisted of 
both Jewish and general music. Particular mention should 
be made of the Workmen’s Circle Chorus, which achieved 
wide recognition. 


In this attempt to survey Jewish cultural activities in the 
United States during the past year, omissions have been 
unavoidable. It may be hoped that in the future an annual 
survey will be based on more complete facts and figures so as 
to give a fuller picture of American Jewry as a cultural force 
and of the United States as a cultural center of world Jewry. 


5. INTER-GROUP Sa ae a 





| 
By Isaiah M. Minkope 


ORGANIZED ANTI-SEMITIC ACTIVITY declined during the period 
covered by this summary, May 1, 1946 through April 30, 1947. 
The demagogues and their press experienced a marked decline 
in public interest and support. On the other hand, offsetting 
this encouraging general trend, there was a resurgence of the 
Ku Klux Klan in the South; persistence of discrimination 
against Jews in employment, education, housing, and resorts; 
and continuance of much latent anti-Semitic sentiment, as 
indicated by public opinion polls. 


ORGANIZED ANTI-SEMITISM 


The decline in organized anti-Semitism was first noticeable 
at about the beginning of 1946, and became accelerated in 
early 1947. The anti-Semitic press, by and large, encountered 
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a falling circulation. Comparatively few reports of active anti- 
Semitic organizational activity were received in recent months. 
But while such activity declined sharply it did not entirely 
cease. 

The old line German-American Bund, Christian Front, and 
Social Justice groups virtually faded out of the picture. At- 
tempts to re-create these groups under some new and more 
currently acceptable guise were, on the whole, abortive. The 
number of organized anti-Jewish groups and their membership 
strength dwindled as compared with recent years. Attempts 
to effect a national coalition of these groups showed no 
possibility of practical realization. Thus, Gerald L. K. Smith 
failed utterly to assemble a representative national group at 
a “convention” in St. Louis in the spring of 1946. 


New Propaganda Line 


These facts are encouraging. However, there is much evi- 
dence that the anti-Semites were, so to speak, merely involved 
in their own post-war reconversion, seeking for and experi- 
menting with new avenues of attack, exploring the possibilities 
of exploiting new issues, now that peace had deprived them 
of their war-time pretexts. 

Thus, one of their major devices was the use of propaganda 
based on the false identification of Jews with Communism. 
Despite the utter absurdity of the charge, the anti-Jewish press 
and bigot organizations persistently hurled the accusation of 
Communism against a Jewish community mobilized almost 
unanimously against all totalitarianisms. More than seventy- 
five anti-Semitic organizations were found peddling these 
falsehoods. New publications came into existence with the 
‘‘Jew-Communist”’ line as their principal commodity, among 

‘them Think Weekly, and The Philadelphia Nationalist. The 
Intelligent American Voters League, a group led by ex-Con- 
gressman Martin Sweeney of Ohio; and The Christian Vet- 
erans of America, under the aegis of Frederick Kister, a 
protest’ of Gerald L. K. Smith, were among the organizations 
established during the period which took up the same false 


and malicious charge. 
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Anti-Semites also sought to exploit. the world-wide discus- 
sion of the Palestine situation and the intensified activity of 
Zionist and extreme pro-Palestine groups in this country. 
Especially alert in this respect was an active and obviously 
well-financed group of propagandists for the Arab viewpoint, 
which, under the guise of explaining the Arab side of the 
Palestine question, disseminated subtle and sometimes open 
anti-Semitism. 


Columbians 


_. The complex racial, industrial, and political background of 
the South continued to nurture anti-Negro and anti-Semitic 
organizations. The best publicized of these was the Colum- 
bians, Inc. Chartered in Georgia in August 1946, this was not 
an organization of great strength or size, but it was found to 
be good newspaper copy and was repeatedly “‘exposed.”” 

The Columbians never made any secret of their anti- 
Semitism or anti-Negroism; indeed they openly and blatantly 
announced their intention of establishing “‘white supremacy” 
and of eliminating the Jews. Their emblem, their program, 
and their methods were clearly Nazi-inspired. After several 
incidents of anti-Negro violence, the leaders of the movement, 
Emory Burke and Homer Loomis, Jr., were arrested, ar- 
raigned, and held for trial. In Superior Court, a jury of 
Atlantans convicted Loomis of inciting to riot and sentenced 
him to twelve months at a public works camp. Burke was 
later convicted of usurping police authority and was sentenced 
to three years in prison. Both were out on bond pending 
appeals, when the period under review ended. “A few court 
cases,” Burke is reported to have said, “are not going to stop 
this movement.” 


Ku Klux Klan 


Of far greater importance than the Columbians was the 
Ku Klux Klan. There was still much magic in the initials 
K. K. K. in the Southland, and the summer of 1946 witnessed 
spectacular increases in the Klan’s strength. As a result of 
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close coverage and several sensational exposures, towards 
which facts gathered by Jewish community relations agencies 
contributed, membership applications declined in the fall 
months. The succeeding winter and spring, however, once 
again saw an increase in applications. K. K. K. activity was 
reported from as far north as the Dakotas, but not as a formi- 
dable movement. 

During the latter half of 1946, legal measures were taken to 
curb the threat of the K. K. K. The states of California, New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kentucky can- 
celled the corporate charter of the organization, thus barring 
open organizational activities in those parts of the Union. The 
danger that the K. K. K., with its widespread acceptance 
throughout the South, might prove to be the firm base for a 
country-wide coordinating force, welding together the hun- 
dreds of hitherto disparate and ineffective crackpot organiza- 
tions dotting the nation, was for the time being at least 
averted. 


Gerald Smith 


The career of the loudest and most publicized of the anti- 
Semitic rabble-rousers during recent years—Gerald L. K. 
Smith—entered upon a decline during the year. Smith made 
the most of a reversal, on appeal, of his conviction by a 
Chicago court after a meeting in Chicago on February 7, 
1946. Using every trick at his command, he tried to make his 
St. Louis meeting in the spring of 1946 at least resemble out- 
wardly the “national convention” of nationalist forces that 
he hoped it would be. Under pressure from certain groups in 
the community, the local police chief banned the meeting, then 
reversed himself and allowed it to go on. There was picketing 
and some violence. The meeting was a dismal failure. ° 

Smith spoke in various parts of the country to dwindling 
audiences. He appeared in San Francisco, and in Oakland he 
was accorded the use of the public schools, buttressed by a 
State Supreme Court ruling that he had the right to speak in 
the school buildings. Smith’s announced purpose of estab- 
lishing Southwest headquarters in Fort Worth, Texas, was 
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frustrated. He received virtually no newspaper publicity in 
any of the Southwestern communities he visited, was barred 
from public halls in Houston and in Shreveport, La., and 
denied the use of the University of Texas Hogg Auditorium. 
Although he succeeded with the help of a local Baptist 
minister in getting an overflow audience of several thousand 
in Fort Worth, his auditors proved apathetic and tight-fisted. 

In Philadelphia he drew a scant attendance at a meeting 
in a rented hall, notwithstanding the enthusiastic backing of 
the Blue Star Mothers of Pennsylvania and their Current 
Events Club. Here, as in other of his appearances, Smith was 
joined on the platform by Norman Jaques, member of the 
Canadian Parliament, where he represents the views of the 
Social Credit Party, and where his speeches have earned him 
a reputation for anti-Semitism. 

Evidence was submitted that Smith’s meetings for several 
years tended to be poorly attended when they were unpicketed 
and unpublicized, and that attendance was greater when the 
meetings were accompanied by mass picketing and demon- 
strations. Based on this evidence, a consensus among the 
Jewish community relations agencies in the latter part of 
1946 favored the application of what has come to be known as 
the “silent treatment,’ and more recently as the ‘“‘quarantine 
treatment.” The efficacy of this technique was about to be re- 
viewed by the agencies at the close of the period here being 
summarized. 


Upton Close 


Upton Close, radio commentator for Merwin K. Hart's 
National Economic Council, continued to be heard over a 67- 
station network until his program was terminated on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1947, admittedly because of lack of funds. However, 
there were persistent reports of disagreement between Hart 
and Close; and Hart was said to have offered to renew the 
broadcasting contract with the Mutual Network, with himself 
as commentator—a proposal which was rejected by the net- 
work. 

In August 1946, Close attacked the Rt. Rev. Bernard J. 
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Sheil, Auxiliary Catholic Bishop of Chicago, as an apologist 
for Communism. Speaking, in reply, on Close’s own radio 
time on September 3, Bishop Sheil denounced “‘the untruthful 
statements, unjust implications, the despicable insinuations 
and utter intellectual dishonesty of Mr. Close’s entire state- 
ment.” 

Opposition to Close was widespread. The radio stations 
carrying his program received numerous protests from lis- 
teners, and his scripts were subjected to careful screening. 
Several important bodies, including the Nationa! Association 
of Real Estate Boards, the Texas State Teachers Association, 
and the Minnesota House of Representatives withdrew invita- 
tions to Close for speaking appearances. 


Minor Figures and Organizations 


Arthur W. Terminiello, Catholic priest suspended by his 
Bishop and termed by him “‘not a priest in good standing,” 
had appealed his conviction for disorderly conduct by a 
Chicago court in February 1946, and the appeal was yet to 
be heard when the period under review ended. During the 
early portion of that period, Terminiello continued to accom- 
pany Gerald L. K. Smith on speaking platforms. In August, 
however, he severed the association and began to operate 
independently, but with very little success. 

Another well-known anti-Semite known to be active was 
Kurt Mertig, who, after serving a six-month sentence in the 
New York City Workhouse for unlawful assembly in connec- 
tion with a Christian Front street meeting in Queens in 
October 1945, tried reestablishing himself as a leader of 
German-American movements, operating under the aegis of 
the German-American Republican League and the Citizens 
Protective League, in New York’s Yorkville district. 

Still other crackpot individuals and their “organizations” 
—+more often consisting of paper than flesh-and-blood mem- 
bership—may be dismissed with the characterization bestowed 
on them by one of the national Jewish community relations 
agencies—‘“‘each of them a parrot, tirelessly repeating the 
same theme in his or her own peculiar literary style.” 
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Visitors from Abroad 


Several prominent visitors from abroad excited controversy 
and high feelings and perhaps deserve mention in this review. 
The Reverend Martin Niemoeller, German Lutheran pastor 
touring the United States under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, was accused on the 
one hand of being an apologist for the German people, and 
on the other was warmly defended as a godly man who had 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Nazis. Dr. Kurt Schuss- 
nigg, former Austrian Chancellor like Niemoeller a visiting 
lecturer, was castigated by some as a traitor to the cause of 
human freedom. 


Politics and Public Life 


The 1946 elections witnessed little use of anti-Semitism by 
political candidates. In the mid-west, particularly in the 
Chicago area, several open anti-Semites ran for Congress, in- 
cluding Fred/Kister, Florence Griesel, and Tom Van Hyning. 
All, however, were soundly rebuffed by the electorate. Meade 
McClanahan, recalled from the Los Angeles city assembly 
because of his open association with Gerald L. K. Smith, 
failed in an attempted return in 1946. 

Senator Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi, avowed Ku Kluxer, 
reelected to another term in the upper chamber of the national 
legislature, was widely attacked as morally unfit for that high 
office, and charged with having gained election through 
fraud and illegal disenfranchisement of Negro voters. South- 
ern members sustained a filibuster for several days on a motion 
to bar Bilbo from the Senate, thus delaying organization of 
that body. When it became evident that the majority was 
determined to prevent him from taking his place in the Cham- 
ber, Bilbo announced that he would be unable to serve 
actively because of illness. He returned home for a surgical 


operation, and the Senate was organized after the motion to 
bar him was tabled.} 


1 Bilbo died on August 21, 1947, without ever having taken his seat 
in the 80th Congress—erp. 
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Reactionaries and anti-Semites seized upon the nomination: 
of David Lilienthal to be head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as a pretext for many innuendoes and subtle charges. 
The Jew-Communist line was refurbished for the occasion. 
Mr. Lilienthal bore himself with dignity and refuted the 
absurd allegations against him with courage, candor, and 
eloquence. He received wide support and was eventually 
confirmed. 


Anti-Semitic Publications 


Perhaps one hundred and fifty or more periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and other publications carrying anti-Semitic material 
appeared during the year. Some of these were new; many were 
of long standing; a few were old, reissued in new dress. Smith 
continued to publish his The Cross and the Flag, De Aryan his 
The Broom, Van Hyning her Women’s Voice, etc. 

Several publications were discontinued during the year, 
among them Maertz’ Dispatch and the deceased Carl Mote’s 
America Preferred (despite efforts of G. L. K. Smith and others 
to retain its subscribers). W. Lee O’Daniel’s News, the Pioneer 
News Service, and Woodford’s Slant, of Hollywood, also ceased 
publishing. 

Smith and Kister brought out a new edition of The Inter- 
national Few, long since repudiated by Henry Ford. In letters 
to interested organizations, Henry Ford II reiterated this 
repudiation in his own behalf and in behalf of the Ford 
Company. Circulation of the infamous and repeatedly ex- 
posed forgery The Protocols of the Elders of Zion and the com- 
pletely discredited Benjamin Franklin papers continued from 


various sources. 


Vandalism 


Instances of destruction or defacement of synagogue prop- 
erty, desecration of Jewish cemeteries, and similar acts of 
vandalism were reported during the year from widely sepa- 
rated communities. In virtually all cases, the vandals were 
found or suspected to be youngsters; and they could more 
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fairly be charged with delinquency than with planned or 
purposeful anti-Semitism. There were some arrests and con- 
victions. On the whole, the number of incidents was smaller 
than in recent previous years. 


PROBLEMS OF DISCRIMINATION 


While organized manifestations of overt anti-Semitism were 
diminishing, all forms of discrimination—in employment, in 
education, in housing, at resorts, and social discrimination 
generally—appeared to show no such signs. It is extremely 
difficult to obtain conclusive data of discrimination in all its 
forms, but many lines of evidence point in the same direction. 


Employment Discrimination 


Early in 1947, the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice issued its Final Report. This cited a survey, 
completed in the summer of 1946, to show that employment 
discrimination against Jews had increased markedly in the 
months following the war.! This was a finding of particular 
significance, for the generally high level of employment which 
existed at the time of the survey tended to hold discrimination 
down. National and local Jewish agencies, including many of 
the community relations agencies, intensified their programs 
to counter employment discrimination. Based on a nation- 
wide survey of the work of Jewish agencies in this field, a series 
of recommendations approved by all the community relations 
agencies was promulgated for the guidance of programs to 
combat discrimination in employment.? 

The year was noteworthy for the number and magnitude of 
efforts to legislate against employment discrimination at the 
federal, state, and municipal levels. Federal bills had been 


1 Post-War Employment Discrimination Against Fews. 1946. National 
Community Relations Advisory Council, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
Yorks INe Ye 

> The Work of Jewish Agencies in the Field of Employment Discrimination. 
1947. National Community Relations Advisory Council, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 17, N. Y. 
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prevented from coming to a vote in Congress in each session 
since 1944. By 1947, following the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Council for a Permanent FEPC, representing virtually 
all respectable elements advocating such legislation, a con- 
siderable body of bi-partisan support appeared to have been 
developed among Senators and Representatives. 

Jewish community relations agencies were represented on 
the Board of Directors of the National Council, and on its 
policy committee. In March 1947, bills for the creation of a 
National Commission Against Discrimination in Employment 
were introduced in the Senate and House. The Senate Bill -has 
as sponsors Irving Ives of New York, Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, Alexander Smith of New Jersey, Wayne Morse 
of Oregon (Republicans), and Dennis Chavez of New Mexico, 
Sheridan Downey of California, James Murray of Montana, 
and James Meyers of Pennsylvania (Democrats). Identical 
bills were introduced in the House by Fulton (R., Pa.), 
Dawson (D., Ill.), Javits (R., N. Y.), Judd (R., Minn.), 
Douglas (D., Cal.), Bender (R., Ohio), Powell (D., N. Y.), and 
Norton (D., N. J.). 

Massachusetts and Connecticut joined the ranks of states 
with FEPC laws on their books, both adopting effective 
statutes during the period under review. Added to New York, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Indiana, which had previously 
passed laws in this field, this made six states with FEPC 
legislation. The country-wide interest in the legal prohibition 
of employment discrimination was manifest in the fact that at 
least 39 bills were pending in at least 18 other states on 
April 30, 1947 when the present review was closed." In Cali- 
fornia an effort to enact a state FEPC law by popular refer- 
endum met defeat. The opposition was spearheaded by a 
speciously titled “Committee for Tolerance,’ which cam- 
paigned against the proposed measure on the ground that it 
would promote racial animosity. 

The City of Cincinnati adopted an ordinance prohibiting 
discrimination in employment by public agencies; and Mil- 


1 These states were Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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waukee, by local statute, outlawed employment discrimination 
in.a comprehensive law expressly covering private employers 
and employment agencies. 


Discrimination in Education 


Discrimination in educational institutions was increasingly 
felt by the Jewish community to give grounds for grave 
concern. Many colleges and universities had for some time 
exercised restrictions against Jewish applicants for admission, 
medical schools and certain other types of professional schools 
-being the worst offenders. The vast number of returning 
veterans seeking to take advantage of the G. I. educational 
benefits competed for available educational opportunities and 
served to accentuate the problem of educational discrimi- 
nation, especially for non-veteran youth. . 

Various surveys and studies were initiated in efforts to 
develop factual data useful in combatting these practices. A 
decennial census of Jewish students at American colleges and 
universities was under way when the period under review 
ended,! and a major follow-up study of high school graduates’ 
applications for admission to the various institutions under 
non-sectarian auspices was in the planning stage. An investi- 
gation, by a committee of the New York City Council, of 
discrimination in local educational institutions, undertaken 
after a strong letter had been sent over the signatures of 
leading civic agencies, including the Jewish community rela- 
tions agencies, confirmed charges of discrimination against 
several major institutions in the city, and led the City Council 
to recommend enactment of laws by the state and the city to 
prohibit such discrimination.” 

A suit to yoid Columbia University’s tax exemption because 
of its practice of discrimination in admissions was rejected on 
a technicality in the courts of New York State. An effort 


1 Preliminary results of this survey, conducted by the B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, were released as this article went to press. It 
revealed that there were approximately 161,369 Jewish students in the 
schools of higher education, or 8.2% of the total student body—ep. 

2 Report of the Special Investigating Committee of the Council of the 
City of New York: adopted Dec. 23, 1946. 
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supported by all the state’s Jewish community relations 
agencies in New York to obtain the passage of the Austin- 
Mahoney Bill, which would have forbidden schools to dis- 
criminate in admitting students, failed to be reported out of 
committee. The measure was opposed by many colleges and 
universities in the state, and by the Catholic Church. Similar 
bills introduced in New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Indiana 
also failed to reach a vote. 

The interest of many Jewish organizations over a period 
of years in the extension of higher educational opportunities 
seemed to gather momentum during the year. Some, who 
had been advocating the creation of a university under Jew- 
ish auspices as a contribution to the cultural and educa- 
tional life of America, appeared to attract a number of parti- 
sans to their viewpoint. Others were influenced by growing 
evidences of discrimination in existing colleges, universities, 
and professional schools to advocate ‘Jewish sponsorship of 
new institutions as a means of providing educational oppor- 
tunities for Jewish students. 

Reflecting to some extent both these points of view, the 
representatives of Jewish community relations agencies acting 
through the Plenary Session of the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council! in June 1946, endorsed the 
“establishment and expansion in the United States of 
Jewish universities and colleges, and of institutions of 
higher learning under Jewish auspices, open to all persons, 
regardless of race, color, or creed.” 


Restrictive Real Estate Covenants 


Realty discrimination was also a cause of grave concern. 
Restrictive covenants against Jews came increasingly to the 
attention of the Jewish community relations agencies. Al- 


1 The constituent organizations of the NCRAC are: The American 
Jewish Committee, American Jewish Congress, B’nai B’rith, Jewish Labor 
Committee, Jewish War Veterans of the United States, Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, and one regional, two state, and twenty-one 
local community relations councils. This report is drawn from materials 
submitted by NCRAC member agencies or presented to NCRAC Plenary 
Sessions or committee meetings. 
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though no court tests involving such restrictions against Jews 
have been made, Jewish organizations are hoping to test the 
validity of these agreements in the courts. Test cases affecting 
Negroes, initiated in the states of Missouri, Michigan, New 
York, and Illinois, met with adverse decisions. Appeals were 
pending at the end of the year under review.’ An interesting 
news item was a resolution by the Building Trades Council in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul against participation in building 
where housing restrictions are planned; this resolution was 
not, however, upheld by the state AFL council. 

Discrimination by recreational resorts also continued wide- 
spread, as shown by a survey of discrimination in such resorts 
in New England. In Miami, Florida, resorts were enjoined by 
city action from advertising discriminatory policies. 


TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Jewish community relations agencies, vigilant against overt 
and covert manifestations of anti-Semitism, combatted dis- 
crimination in individual instances. More importantly, they 
carried on a broad program of education, social action, and 
resort to law, thereby contributing both toward the develop- 
ment of a “climate of opinion”? in which bigotry found it 
more difficult to live, and toward the realization of a practical 
democracy in which discrimination will not exist to deprive 
individuals of their rights and to feed prejudices. 

National and local Jewish agencies coordinated their policies 
and programs through the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council and cooperated nationally and _ locally 
with non-Jewish and non-sectarian organizations acting simi- 
larly to strengthen American democracy and to diminish 
prejudice and discrimination. 


Education 


Much of the time and resources of Jewish agencies were 
devoted, as in the past, to the formulation and implementation 


* In June the Supreme Court granted certiorari in the Michigan and 
Missouri cases and these will be heard when the court reconvenes in the 
fall.—ep. 
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of positive programs looking toward basic improvements in 
human relations. The agencies concerned with the field have 
come increasingly to recognize the necessity for a long-range 
continuing program of activities designed to bolster American 
democracy and to keep the American people constantly 
aware of the threats to the American way of life inherent in 
prejudice, discrimination, and intolerance. 


The existence of a reservoir of latent anti-Semitic sentiment 
underlined the necessity of long-range, forward-looking pro- 
grams designed to lay the base for better community relations. 
In order to reach the broad masses of the American people 
with a message of democratic unity, national Jewish commu- 
nity relations organizations, with the cooperation of the local 
community relations agencies, continued publication and 
distribution of educational material, by means of pamphlets, 
the radio, films, the lecture platform and other mass media of 
communication. 


Where it was once a rare thing to find an article in a general 
magazine dealing with the delicate problems of anti-Semitism, 
in 1946-47 it was not unusual to pick up magazines such as 
Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, American, Seventeen, Look, and Life and find 
either articles discussing various elements of the problem of 
group prejudice or fiction centering about group relations. 
Advertisements, cartoons, editorials, and feature articles carry- 
ing the message of democracy appeared in the daily press and 
in specialized publications, including particularly many papers 
appearing in over a dozen foreign languages. Pamphlets, 
novels, song-books, and non-fiction were distributed to schools, 
organizations and libraries. Gentleman’s Agreement by Laura 
Z. Hobson, a novel of social anti-Semitism, was a national 
best-selling novel in 1947. A large number of other recent 
novels have carried a message designed to improve inter- 
group relations. 


The motion picture companies, highly sensitive to public 
reaction, produced and displayed pictures dealing forthrightly 
with various phases of group relationships. Such films were 
‘“One Foot in Heaven,” ‘‘Till the End of Time,” and ‘‘The 
Fighting Marine.” 
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There was evidence that group attitudes of the general 
public had matured. ‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” which trade papers 
such as Variety and Harrison’s Reports criticized because of its 
reliance for comic effects upon stereotyped Irish and Jewish 
characters, received bad reviews, and had a conspicuously 
poor record of exhibitions and attendance in major urban 
centers. Film strips, such as ““We Are All Brothers,” and 16 
mm. films, such as ‘‘Don’t Be a Sucker,” were widely dis- 
tributed and displayed in 1946-47. Others were addressed to 
specific groups, such as the film strip ““Labor’s Challenge,” 
which was much in demand for union meetings. 


Radio also presented the whole question of human relations 
in a dramatic form. Examples of outstanding programs during 
the year were the “Lest We Forget” and “We Are Many 
People” series. In addition to the national programs such 
local series as “‘Within Our Gates” in Philadelphia and 
“Inside Story” in Cleveland were outstanding presentations 
during 1946-47. 


However widely material for better community relations 
may be disseminated through the mass media of communi- 
cation, separate consideration must be given to many special 
groups and organizations if the message is to strike home most 
effectively. Jewish organizations therefore remained alert to 
significant developments in organized labor, in veterans organ- 
izations, in the schools and churches, and among many other 
groups. 

New Labor Committees Against Intolerance came into 
existence in Los Angeles, Newark, N. J., New Haven, Conn., 
southwestern Massachusetts, and Montreal, Canada. A com- 
parable state-wide organization was formed in Minnesota, 
with participation of both A. F. of L. and CIO leaders. Both 
major labor organizations adopted forthright resolutions 
against discrimination, took an active role in support of FEPC 
legislation, and took positions in favor of facilitating the entry 
into this country of displaced persons. By action of its October 
1946 convention, the A. F. of L. for the first time supported a 
movement for a liberalized immigration policy to alleviate the 
plight of the DP’s. There were many evidences that labor was 
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growing increasingly aware of the threat to the well-being and 
security of workers and their organizations inherent in bigotry 
and intolerance.’ The labor press made increasing use during 
this period of press services, feature articles, cartoons, comic 
strips, posters, and film strips stressing labor’s stake in democ- 
racy. Sixteen international unions affiliated with the CIO 
established Fair Practices Committees to combat discrimi- 
nation. | 


All major veterans organizations established prior to World 
War II, as well as the newer organizations of World War II 
veterans, condemned bigotry and intolerance as un-American. 
The veterans’ press made frequent use of materials for better 
community relations. Disruptive movements sponsored by 
Gerald L. K. Smith through his proteges Fred Kister and 
Larry Asman made little headway, with all reputable veterans 
organizations putting their members on guard against dema- 
gogues. 

Religious organizations were also active in combatting anti- 
Semitism and prejudice. The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Religious News Service, and many denominational groups 
presented anti-Semitism in its proper light, as a problem for 
all rather than of the Jews only. Brotherhood Week was 
widely observed by churches and secular groups. Progress was 
made in the elimination of objectionable passages from church 
lesson materials and Sunday schoo! textbooks. School systems 
throughout the country showed increasing interest in programs 
of intercultural education. In some communities the schools 
utilized the assistance of the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, or of the American Council on Education and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. Workshops in 
intercultural education drew attendance of teachers from 
many communities, some of which provided scholarships or 
arranged for group participation. Rabbis met with many 
summer encampments of various Christian Youth organiza- 
tions and in many communities congregations or rabbinical 
groups sponsored institutes for Christian clergymen. 
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Legislation and Social Action 


An outstanding feature of the combined over-all programs 
of Jewish agencies, in national and local efforts to combat 
discrimination, was the growing utilization of legislation, 
judicial decisions and administrative regulation as a means of 
extending and safeguarding equal rights for all. 

Although there were differences of opinion among Jewish 
agencies regarding the extent to which, as Jewish organi- 
zations, they should take positions on legislative proposals in 
the realm of general welfare, there was agreement on the 
desirability of supporting FEPC bills (as has been indicated 
previously), legislation against discrimination in admissions 
by educational institutions, and anti-poll tax and anti-lynching 
measures. Basic differences regarding the extent of proper 
Jewish agency concern precluded agreement on such legislative 
proposals as that for the retention of OPA and price control, 
full employment, retention of the United States Employment 
Service offices under federal administration, and certain 
phases of federal aid to education. However, the discussion of 
these and other legislative matters was a significant indication 
of the growing recognition by the Jewish community relations 
agencies of the close interdependence of the general welfare 
and the welfare of the Jewish community. 

Jewish agencies continued to differ as to the feasibility 
and desirability of legislation against the publication of anti- 
Semitic canards and other group libels. The matter is one 
that has been under discussion over a period of years, and 
immediate interest and concern was shown when it became 
known that the Indiana state legislature was considering a 
bill containing sweeping prohibitions of dissemination of racial 
or religious hatred, with severe criminal penalties of fine and 
imprisonment. Joint consultation among Jewish agencies pro- 
duced a number of recommendations for improvement of the 
proposed Indiana law, and at the same time clarified a basic 
disagreement in principle on the wisdom and effectiveness of 
such legislation. The Indiana bill subsequently passed, though 
in a form which none of the Jewish community relations 
agencies approved. 
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Subsequently, a bill was introduced into the Pennsylvania 
legislature, which, while it did not contain the elements con- 
sidered objectionable in the Indiana law, failed to gain the 
support of some agencies, which were opposed to group libel 
legislation in principle. 

A different type of law was enacted in Nebraska. This 
requires organizations of more than twenty members which 
demand membership oaths, to file names of members and offi- 
cers. The law also prohibits anonymous mailings. Other state 
bills to control the dissemination of matter defamatory or 
libelous of groups, or the anonymous distribution of such 
matter, were pending as state legislatures approached their 
1947 adjournment dates. 

During the year under review, several municipalities 
adopted ordinances banning libelous anonymous publications 
against groups or the distribution of such matter. Among 
the more prominent were Chicago, Minneapolis, and Phil- 
adelphia. Several other cities already had such ordinances, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Omaha, Hamilton, Ohio, Elizabeth, N.J., 
Denver, Kansas City, Detroit, and Sacramento. Cleveland 
adopted municipal legislation prohibiting discrimination by 
recreational establishments and guaranteeing other civil 
rights. 

Two bills to outlaw anti-Semitism and other forms of group 
“hatred”? were introduced in the Congress during the year 
under review. In June 1946, Representative Ellis Patterson 
of California introduced H. R. 6897, “‘to suppress the evil of 
anti-Semitism and hatred of members of any race or religion 
because of race, creed, or color.”’ This bill died in committee. 
In the 80th Congress, Representative Charles Buckley of the 
Bronx, New York, introduced a similar bill. This bill was 
opposed by all Jewish community relations agencies, in a 
joint statement to the press, as poorly conceived and poorly 
drafted, inviting invalidation by the courts, and manifestly 
unenforceable. It was still in Congressional committee at the 
close of the review period. 

The whole area of immigration, naturalization and depor- 
tation laws was given careful consideration, and all Jewish 
agencies cooperated with the National Citizens Committee on: 
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Displaced Persons in supporting a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative William G. Stratton (H. R. 2910) to facilitate the 
entry into this country of approximately 100,000 displaced 
persons a year for an emergency period of four years. 

Indicative of the federal government’s growing concern 
with the problem of assuring civil rights and equal opportunity 
for all was President Truman’s Executive Order, issued early 
in 1947, establishing a Committee on Civil Rights “‘to deter- 
mine whether and in what respect current law enforcement 
measurés and the authority and means possessed by Federal, 
State and local governments may be strengthened and im- 
proved.” Jewish agencies were preparing testimony for the 
President’s Committee at the close of April 1947. National 
and local Jewish agencies also cooperated with Governors’ 
and Mayors’ Committees in various communities, and with 
citizens’ groups seeking to promote better human relations. 
Many of these committees, created and maintained under the 
pressures of the war emergency, passed into limbo soon after 
the return of peace. On the other hand, a number of such 
committees were given official or quasi-official status as parts 
of or adjuncts to municipal and state governmental estab- 
lishments. Several were afforded financial support from the 
public treasury, and were enabled to become genuinely effec- 
tive forces for good in the political as well as the social lives 
of their communities. Toledo, for example, created a Com- 
munity Relations Board, which was to be maintained by 
public funds. In California and Ohio, state-wide citizens 
groups were established. 

The importance of judicial decision and administrative 
regulation was fully recognized. Several briefs were filled 
amicus curiae in significant court actions, and systematic atten- 
tion was given to the rulings of administrative agencies. 

One noteworthy decision in the courts of California struck 
down the practice of operating segregated schools for children 
of Mexicans. The United States Supreme Court agreed to re- 
view a case involving the constitutionality of the California al- 
ien land law, which forbids ownership of land by alien Japanese. 

A brief was filed with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission against the granting of an F-M license to the New 
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York Daily News, accompanied by a content-analysis on the 
basis of which bias against Negroes and Jews was charged. 
This intervention was based on the contention that, because 
of the limited number of F-M channels available, the main- 
tenance of free speech requires that applicants demonstrating 
bias be barred from consideration, since bias constitutes an 
impediment to free communication. The FCC ruled this 
testimony inadmissible, and, in a preliminary ruling, granted 
the license. An appeal for reconsideration was pending as 
this article was in preparation. 

Efforts to extend the scope of application of the Ives-Quinn 
Act, New York State’s fair employment law, by a State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination ruling to accept complaints 
from organizations, as well as individuals, met with partial suc- 
cess, in instances of improper questions on application blanks. 


Scientific Research 


Side by side with the action programs which have been 
under review, Jewish community relations agencies continued 
to probe, inquire, and conduct research into the causes of 
anti-Semitism, and the means of combatting it. There was 
considerable testing of the effectiveness of procedures currently 
employed which had been adopted because, in the light of 
common sense, they recommended themselves a priori as 
likely to be constructive, but whose actual value had not 
heretofore been scientifically appraised. Two of the national 
Jewish agencies maintained research programs!. These were 
coordinated in accordance with a three-fold division of the 
problems for investigation. One series of studies concentrated 
upon an inquiry into the roots and origins of prejudice in the 
individual. A second emphasized the study of group inter- 
action and wholesome group relationships. A third line of 
investigation involved extensive communications research to 
determine the effectiveness in promoting better community 
relations by materials either already disseminated or projected. 
Both agencies cooperated with psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
sociologists at academic institutions or in private practice by 


1The America Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Con- 
gress.— ED. 
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stimulating and sponsoring studies along these three lines of 
major interest and effort. 

In the course of 1946 and early 1947 the Connecticut 
Interracial Commission cooperated with one research group 
in a project aimed at increasing the effectiveness of people 
who, in the course of their professional work, come in contact 
with problems of group relations. Other studies in the area 
of group interaction involved the initiation of an experiment 
on effects of intergroup contact in a school recreational setting, 
and the virtual completion of an extensive project involving 
the study of prejudiced remarks made in public situations 
and ways of dealing with them. Action for Unity by Prof. 
Goodwin Watson, published early in 1947, reported his own 
survey and evaluation of methods now employed in promot- 
ing better community relations. A study by Prof. Gordon W. 
Allport, completed in 1946, reported findings to the effect 
that about four-fifths of the school groups studied are preju- 
diced to some extent against members of racial, religious, or 
nationality groups different from their own. A major series of 
studies by Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Dr. R. Nevitt Sanford, 
Dr. Harold E. Jonas, and others was in progress at the Univer- 
sity of California on the personality structure of the anti- 
Semite. Other studies in the nature of prejudice were in pro- 
gress at the University of Chicago, at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in New York City, and in many other 
centers. 

In the area of communications research, studies were com- 
pleted of cartoons, pamphlets and other items designed for 
use 1n community relations programs. Several such studies 
dealt with materials not yet published, and were in the nature 
of pre-tests, conducted for the purpose of deciding in advance 
of their use whether or not the materials were good. Other 
studies were concerned with the reactions of readers and 
auditors to materials disseminated through various media. 


Sectartanism in the Public Schools 


Several issues concerning the intrusion of sectarianism into 
the public educational system came to a head during this 
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period. Long a concern of many Jewish communities, these 
problems received particular attention from Jewish commu- 
nity relations agencies in 1946-47. Because of the increasing 
practice in school systems of releasing children for religious 
education during public school hours, and the existence of 
differences of opinion within the Jewish community on the 
desirability of these programs, Jewish religious bodies and 
Jewish community relations agencies held a joint conference 
under the auspices of the NCRAC and the Synagogue Council 
in November of 1946 on this subject. The conference formu- 
lated recommendations which were then considered by the 
constituent bodies of the Synagogue Council and by the 
Plenary Session of the NCRAC in March of 1947. Ultimately 
a unified statement of policy was promulgated as follows: 


The utilization in any manner of time, facilities, personnel, 
or funds of the public school system for purposes of religious 
instruction should not be permitted. 


We therefore believe that Jewish communities are justified 
in objecting to released time or dismissal time programs. 
Where such programs cannot be avoided the following 
statement is presented for community guidance: 


(a) Religious instruction of children is the responsibility 
of the synagogue, the church, and the home; and not of the 
public schools. 


(b) Jewish communities are urged to maintain as a major 
community responsibility a program of religious education 
wholly independent of the public schools. 


(c) Inherent in dismissal time are many, though not all, of 
the faults of released time. Nevertheless, when confronted 
with the necessity of a choice, we regard dismissal time as 
less objectionable. 

(d) Where a program of released time or dismissal time is 


in effect, or may be adopted, the Jewish community shall 
insist upon the following safeguards against possible abuses: 


(1) No religious instruction shall be given on public school 
premises; 

(2) The administrative machinery of the public school 
system shall not be employed to record or encourage attend- 
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ance at religious instruction centers of students who avail 
themselves of either program; 

(3) There shall be no proselytizing on school premises; 

(4) All children participating in such programs shall. be 
dismissed together, and all grouping, separation, or identi- 
fication by religion or by participation in such programs 
shall be avoided. 

(5) Children shall not be assembled on public school prem- 
ises for the purpose of being led to religious instruction 
centers nor shall any representative of such religious instruc- 
tion center meet the children on such premises to facilitate 
the operation of either program. ~ 


(e) A Joint Advisory Committee on Religious Instruction 
and the Public Schools shall be established by the Synagogue 
Council of America and the NCRAC in order to make 
available to local Jewish communities such guidance and 
direction as they may request and local Jewish communities 
are urged to consult with the Joint Advisory Committee 
about such problems. The Joint Advisory Committee shall 
continuously study this problem in the light of research now 
or hereafter being conducted and from time to time shall 
keep the communities advised of its findings. It is realized 
that the methods of coping with this problem in a local 
community naust take into consideration the local situation. 


Programs of Jewish Agencies 


An unmistakable trend toward expansion of programs of 
community relations activity was present in 1946-47. National 
Jewish organizations extended and intensified their programs 
in the many directions touched upon above. Local commu- 
nities evinced growing interest in the field. In the larger 
communities, with established agencies, budgetary allocations 
for community relations work were generally increased. Many 
medium-sized communities established special committees for 
such work, providing funds earmarked for this special purpose, 
and. some of them engaged specialized professional personnel 
to carry out community relations programs. The general 
pattern of community operation was through a representative 
and community-wide agency. This pattern was extended also 
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to organizations going beyond a single community, the 
Indiana Jewish Community Relations Council being formed 
in 1946 to join the Minnesota and the Southwestern Jewish 
Councils in this category. 

The subject of community relations was discussed during the 
year at national and regional meetings of social workers, center 
workers, federation and welfare fund personnel, and others. 
A full session was devoted to it at the General Assembly of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds in February 
1947,1 which heard reports not only of the progress which 
had been made toward collaboration and coordination among 
the agencies, but also of trends in community relations organ- 
ization and program at the local community level, and which 
adopted a resolution calling the attention of the communities 
to the need for strong coordinated community relations 
programs under central community auspices, and directing 
them to the availablity of assistance from the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council. 

There was a marked trend, during this period, toward 
increasingly effective coordination of planning and program 
among national and local Jewish community relations agen- 
cies. Indeed, much of the activity referred to in the course of 
the present review was undertaken either jointly or after 
clearance, in order that conflict, duplication, or overlapping 
might be so far as possible obviated, and common objectives 
more effectively pursued. 

Many Jewish communities throughout the country availed 
themselves of the consultation services offered by the national 
Jewish community relations agencies both directly and 
through the Committee on Community Consultation of the 
NCRAC. In October 1946, a Midwestern Regional Confer- 
ence on Community Relations was held in Minneapolis, and 
attended by representatives of Jewish communities in a nine- 
state area. Plans for similar conferences in other parts of the 
country were under consideration as the period came to a 
close. 


1 See Community Relations—Problems and Programs. 1947. Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 165 W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 
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6. REFUGEE AID 





By Maurice R. Davie 


THE FLOW OF IMMIGRATION to the United States this second 
year since the end of the war, has not been substantial. The 
latest official immigration statistics available show a total of 
66,028 for the last half of the calendar year 1946. These 
include 27,079 quota and 38,949 non-quota immigrant arriv- 
als. The latter were mainly natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, war brides, and relatives of U. S. citizens. All indica- 
tions are that the first half of the year 1947 will show an 
increased movement but one that still is only a fraction of the 
total quota permitted under the present law. 


IMMIGRATION UNDER TRUMAN DIRECTIVE 


Most significant has been the immigration of displaced per- 
sons and refugees from the American zones of occupation in 
Europe under President Truman’s directive of December 22, 
1945. This movement did not get under way until the late 
spring of 1946, the first vessel carrying displaced persons—the 
S.S. Marine Flasher—arriving with 794 survivors of the Hitler 
era on May 20, 1946, a memorable date, especially in Jewish 
annals. Implementation of the Truman directive was ham- 
pered by shipping shortages, insufficient personnel in consular 
offices, and various technical considerations such as the nation- 
ality basis of quota allotment. In December 1946, the Presi- 
dent expressed dissatisfaction with the lagging movement 
under his directive and ordered the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration to provide additional vessels for the purpose. As a 
consequence, the number of arrivals increased, as is revealed 
in the following table. 
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DispLAceD PERsoNS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER PRESIDENT TRUMAN’s DIRECTIVE 














1946 1947 
May ier tee 1,358 Septembers.- 665 Le peace 1,513 
Junena. fort: 1,193 Octobereenen.. 36 ebruary..... 1,568 
af OUR AER See ces 901 November...... 0 March nn crrcne ito 
ANUS USC crea 547 December... 910 Are sescase way: 2,198 
Total for 1946 and 1947 12,401 





Corporate Affidavits 


The refugee service agencies have played a vital role in this 
program, especially because they have authorization to furnish 
corporate affidavits. The President’s directive stated “‘... the 
Secretary of State shall cooperate with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in perfecting appropriate arrangements 
with welfare organizations in the United States which may be 
prepared to guarantee financial support to successful appli- 
cants. This may be accomplished by corporate affidavit or by 
any means deemed appropriate and practicable.” Ordinarily, 
individual relatives and friends of visa applicants are required 
to supply affidavits giving assurance that the immigrant will 
not become a public charge. If adequate individual affidavits 
are unavailable, an approved agency is authorized to furnish 
its corporate affidavit at the request of the consul. About one- 
third of the displaced persons mentioned above were individ- 
ually sponsored, while slightly more than two thirds of them 
came under corporate affidavit. 


The first instance of what is now known as corporate affi- 
davits was the agreement between the European-Jewish Chil- 
dren’s Aid, Inc., and the U. S. Department of State and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in 1934. Beginning 
with 1940, the admission of unaccompanied refugee children 
under corporate affidavit was handled through the U. S. 
Committee for the Care of European Children, Inc. Under 
the President’s directive, the following agencies have been 
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authorized to furnish corporate affidavits on behalf of displaced 
persons: United Service for New Americans (USNA), the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), 
Vaad Hatzala Emergency Committee (interested particularly 
in Orthodox rabbis, scholars, and their families), the Inter- 
national Rescue and Relief Committee, Inc., the American 
Christian Committee for Refugees, Inc., Church World 
Service, Inc., the Catholic Committee for Refugees, and the 
United States Committee for the Care of European Children, 
Inc. 

The last mentioned committee is the only agency authorized 
to sponsor unaccompanied children. It turns over to the 
European-Jewish Children’s Aid, Inc., the Jewish children 
who arrive under its corporate affidavit. The latter agency 
manages the reception center in New York and has established 
regional distribution centers in Cleveland and Chicago. It 
supervises the placement of these children in foster homes and 
institutions throughout the country, the actual placement 
being carried out through local child-caring agencies approved 
by the Federal and State Governments. During 1946 and the 
first three ‘months of 1947, a total of 488 Jewish children 
arrived under this program. At the end of March the agency 
had 857 active cases, including earlier arrivals. Most of the 
newcomers have been in their late ’teens, a group manifesting 
intensified health and psychological problems as compared 
with the unaccompanied refugee children who arrived before 
the war. Their placement has been more difficult and the cost 
of their care higher than was the case with the earlier arrivals. 

In April 1947 the Federal Government extended the corpo- 
rate affidavit of USNA to include refugees from Shanghai, 
where some 12,500 Jewish refugees, most of them from Ger- 
many, had found temporary haven. Migration from Shanghai 
to the United States had begun in July 1946. From that date 
to the end of April 1947, there were 541 rabbinical and 1,265 
lay arrivals, including holders of non-immigrant visas (rabbis 
and other religious functionaries, students, and visitors) as well 
as holders of immigrant visas. San Francisco has become the 
center for the reception, maintenance, and resettlement of 
immigrants from Shanghai. USNA, early in 1947, sent staff 
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members to the West Coast for this purpose, to work in 
cooperation with the San ‘Francisco Committee for Emigres 
and the local Section of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

Rabbis and rabbinical students have continued to arrive 
from Europe as well as from Shanghai. In April 1947, USNA 
was providing shelter and full maintenance for three Yeshivah 
groups, totaling 262, at Arverne and Rockaway, Long Island, 
and Somerville, New Jersey. In addition, its Family Service 
Department was caring for 677 religious functionaries and 
members of their families. 


Estimated Fewish Arrivals 


During the period under review—from May 20, 1946, when 
the first group of displaced persons arrived, to April 30, 
1947—how many Jewish survivors of Nazism have come to 
this country? A fairly reliable estimate of the total would be 
about 20,000. It includes the following groups: 

(A) About 8,000 quota and non-quota immigrants from 
the American occupied zones in Europe, or 65 per cent of the 
total number of such displaced persons who have come to the 
United States under the President’s directive. The basis of 
this estimate is the report of the State Department that 11,798 
or 65 per cent of 17,945 quota visas issued to displaced persons 
from March 31, 1946 to March 31, 1947 had been issued to 
persons of the Jewish faith. Incidentally, Mr. G. J. Haering, 
Chief of the Visa Division of the State Department, stated that 
although the great majority (probably 80 per cent) of the 
displaced persons were Christians, a larger proportion of visas 
had been issued to Jewish displaced persons because the Jewish 
welfare agencies had shown greater speed than others in 
developing their program and had made available a larger 
number of corporate affidavits. Other factors were the high 
proportion of orphaned children and the fact that the majority 
of those qualifying under the German quota as non-Nazis 
were Jews who had undergone persecution by the Nazis. 

(B) About 2,000 quota and non-quota immigrants, persons 
on temporary visas, and transients, from Shanghai. This esti- 
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mate is based on the records of the JDC, which handles the 
migration from Shanghai, and the reception service records of 
agencies in San Francisco. 

(C) About 10,000 quota and non-quota immigrants and 
persons on non-immigrant visas from elsewhere, especially 
Sweden, Great Britain, and France. This estimate is based on 
statistics of port and dock services Fopdeses by various Jewish 
organizations. 

It should be noted that a number of the estimated 20,000 
Jewish arrivals are not immigrants in the strict sense of the 
word, that is, aliens admitted for permanent residence. From 
the standpoint of the agencies, however, the arrivals on 
visitors’ or transit visas are to be reckoned with, since they 
frequently need service and financial assistance. 


Characteristics of Displaced Persons 


What are the general distinguishing traits of the 12,401 
displaced persons admitted to the United States during the 
period under consideration, and how do these present refugees 
compare with the earlier refugee arrivals as revealed in the 
study Refugees in America? According to an analysis of 4,500 
displaced persons known to USNA, and a corroborating study 
of the first 1,500 reports from social agencies holding corporate 
affidavits relating to arrivals during May, June, and July 1946, 
over twenty nationalities by country of birth are represented; 
but the great majority of these persons were born in Poland or 
Germany. In the case of the earlier refugees the majority were 
Germans and Austrians. Also, the recent arrivals are a much 
younger group, with a median age of 29 years, which corre- 
sponds closely to that of the population of the United States. 
The proportions of young children and old people are small. 
The largest group is composed of individuals in their twenties; 
the next largest, of persons in their thirties. 

In general, these survivors of concentration camps, forced 
labor, flight, and other hardships are the young, the vigorous, 
the sturdy—and the lucky... Most frequently the family unit 
consists of just one or two members. Unlike the earlier refu- 
gees, relatively few had been business or professional people; 
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most had been manual or clerical workers, largely unskilled. 
They come with less education and less knowledge of English 
and practically without financial resources. Consequently 
they are more dependent upon agency assistance than were 
the refugees who arrived before the war. They have settled in 
some 200 communities in 38 states, but show a higher concen- 
tration in New York City than was true of the former refugees; 
this undoubtedly reflects the recency of their arrival as well as 
the greater amount of initial care that they require. 

A highly optimistic group, they find life in the United 
States even better than their expectations. Years of servitude 
and confinement, however, have left their mark. As observed 
at the reception shelters they are unfamiliar with many of the 
common conveniences and amenities of life—clean linen, 
towels, modern plumbing facilities, adequate food, keys to their 
own rooms, civil replies to questions, friendly and _ helpful 
policemen, open and free elections, and the right to criticize. 


Adjustment Achieved by Displaced Persons 


Although the immigrants admitted under the President’s 
directive have been here only a short time, the evidence is 
clear that they are making a rapid and successful adjustment. 
Dr. Hugh Carter, Supervisor of the General Research Unit 
of the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, has 
analyzed, in the Service’s Monthly Review for May 1947, the 
first 1,513 reports filed by March 15, 1947 social agencies 
holding corporate affidavits relating to arrivals during May, 
June and July 1946. His analysis reveals that 924 of these 
displaced persons were already supported by their own earn- 
ings. Persons receiving support from the immediate family or 
other relatives totaled 499. Those supported. by private social 
agencies—the physically incapacitated and individuals who 
required retraining to become self-supporting—numbered 
only 70. Twenty were receiving aid from other private sources. 
Not one was on public relief. 

Two-thirds of the group were in the labor force. This 
includes all persons except housewives, children, and persons 
unable to work. It is noteworthy that only 38 were unem- 
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ployed. More than half of the employed were classed as 
operatives. Clerical workers ranked second, followed by crafts- 
men. Forty-five were classified as professional workers. 

A high proportion of the total group had applied for United 
States citizenship. ‘Much credit,” states Dr. Carter’s report, 
“should be given to the social welfare agencies for the adjust- 
ments made by these immigrants. The agencies have helped 
at every stage in the journey toward full citizenship.” 


AGENCY SERVICES 


In August 1946, the United Service for New Americans, 
Inc., was established by consolidation of the National Refugee 
Service and the National Service to Foreign Born of the 
National Council of Jewish Women. The National Refugee 
Service itself, it may be recalled, was the successor to the 
National Coordinating Committee, which had been set up in 
1934 to serve the first wave of refugees of the Hitler period. 
As a representative of the American Jewish community, USNA 
acts as a liaison agency with the State Department, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and other branches 
of the Government; and is regarded as an authority in matters 
of refugee immigration. 

HIAS carries on parallel activities in the areas of migration 
service, location service, port and dock service, reception 
shelter and transmission of funds from individuals in the 
United States to relatives and friends abroad. Both HIAS and 
USNA experienced increased activity in these fields during 
the 11 months under review, and especially in the period since 
the beginning of 1947, when the influx of Jewish arrivals rose 
to some 2,000 a month. Assuming that Jewish immigration 
will continue at the same rate throughout the year, HIAS 
estimates its budgetary needs for the calendar year 1947 at four 
million dollars, while the USNA estimate is eight million dol- 
lars. (For HIAS activities see page 225). 

USNA alone among the Jewish agencies in this field provides 
family service and economic assistance on a casework basis, 
resettlement service and assistance, vocational retraining, and 
programs for unaccompanied children, immigrant physicians, 
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musicians, and other special groups. Its relief load steadily 
increased during the period under review (June 1, 1946 to 
April 30, 1947), reaching a new high in April when some 6,000 
individuals received direct assistance, at an outlay of nearly 
$500,000. This included persons assisted through the family 
services (5,012), at the reception shelter (618), in the Yeshiva 
groups (262), in the shelter and maintenance program in San 
Francisco (131), and in the European-Jewish Children’s Aid 
centers for refugee children (199). This load of direct client 
services was probably one of the largest carried by any volun- 
tary welfare agency in the country. Relief costs were high, 
averaging $133 per family. They have increased because most 
of the present-day immigrants are destitute; over half of them 
require a complete basic wardrobe, furniture and ho-isehold 
goods; many must be expensively housed in hotels and fur- 
nished rooms and must eat in restaurants; due to their past 
hardships, they are in great need of medical care; relief 
standards have risen; and prices are higher. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


More than a hundred public bills on immigration and 
naturalization were introduced in Congress during the eleven 
months under review, but few became law. The only measure 
adopted that affected the basic immigration system was the 
act signed by the President on July 2, 1946, authorizing the 
admission of persons of races indigenous to India, Filipino 
persons and persons of Filipino descent, and making them 
eligible for naturalization. This carried a step further the 
movement to eliminate racial barriers in our immigration 
laws. The first step was made in 1943, when the Chinese were 
given a quota and made eligible for naturalization. Bills have 
been introduced to extend the same privileges to Koreans and 
races indigenous to Siam. 

Numerous bills to restrict immigration were introduced, 
some providing for the suspension of immigration for a period 
of years or for the period the number of unemployed exceeded 
a certain figure, others for reducing the quotas. 
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Stratton Bill 


On the other hand, more numerous were the bills designed 
to liberalize the immigration laws, especially with reference to 
displaced persons. They usually provide that unused quotas 
during a given period be made available to displaced persons 
and refugees. Of special significance among them is the 
Stratton bill (H. R. 2910) discussed below. Also noteworthy 
are the Ives and Javits bills (S. 830 and H. R. 2446), which 
would permit aliens under 14 years of age who were orphaned 
as a result of World War II to enter as non-quota immigrants 
if they apply for visas before July 1, 1949, and if their immigra- 
tion is sponsored by U. S. citizens who are ready to adopt the 
orphans. 


The Stratton bill provides, as an emergency measure, for 
the admission of 400,000 displaced persons now in assembly 
centers in Germany, Austria, and Italy, at the rate of 100,000 
a year for four years. They are to be admitted as non-quota 
immigrants without regard to nationality limitations and in 
a number equivalent to a part of the total quota numbers 
unused during the war years. Individuals and organizations 
favoring the admission of a fair share of displaced persons to 
the United States have rallied behind this proposal. It also 
has the support of the Truman Administration. 

A new national organization, the Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, was formed for the purpose of securing 
passage of this measure. Its chairman is Earl G. Harrison, 
former U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, and its other 
officers include prominent citizens of all religious faiths. Many 
national organizations, such as the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, various 
Protestant and Catholic religious groups, and the major 
national Jewish organizations, have gone on record as favoring 
the Stratton bill. The American Legion and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution have been prominent among the 
organizations spearheading the opposition. Hearings are to 
begin on June 4, 1947. 
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REFUGEE STUDY 


The publication, in March 1947, of the Report of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Recent Immigration from Europe 
under the title of Refugees in America (Harper & Bros.) and 
under the authorship of Maurice R. Davie, director of the 
study, proved timely with reference to the legislative proposal 
to admit to the United States our due share of displaced 
persons. This study, it may be recalled, was sponsored by 
USNA and four other national refugee service organizations. 
As the study made clear, the refugees who found haven in the 
United States during the period from the rise of Hitler to the 
end of the war have become adjusted to a remarkable degree 
and in a remarkably short period of time; and have already 
made extraordinary contributions to the life and welfare of 
the nation. America has gained immeasurably by their com- 
ing. This experience augurs well for the admission of the 
present survivors of persecution and tyranny—the displaced 
persons or non-repatriables who cannot return to their coun- 
tries of origin because they fear oppression for religious, racial, 
or political reasons. Determined to be free, desperately eager 
to work and to take root in a new world, they are for the most 
part the kind of citizens who would be an asset to any 
community. The job of rescuing and aiding the victims of 
persecution and oppression is not over. And America cannot 
be content until it is finished. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


The problem of the displaced persons in camps and assembly 
centers in Europe and the Middle East is obviously inter- 
national in character. This has already been recognized, first, 
by the assumption of responsibility for them by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), 
and secondly, by the establishment of a specialized agency of 
the United Nations, the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO), which will take over the displaced persons camps and 
the problem of care and resettlement when UNRRA ceases 
activity on June 30, 1947. On March 25, 1947 the Senate 
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passed the resolution providing for United States membership 
in IRO. The IRO has accepted the figure of 879,950 as an 
estimate of the number of displaced persons who will eventu- 
ally have to be moved from where they now are. About 65 
per cent of them are Catholic, 20 per cent Jewish, and 15 per 
cent Protestant. Poles make up the largest nationality group, 
followed by people from the Baltic states, Yugoslavs, Russians, 
Czechs, and lesser numbers from a variety of countries. 


There are just four possible courses in handling the problem 
of the homeless, and to a large extent stateless, remnants of 
the displaced persons of Europe: (1) forcible repatriation, 
(2) abandonment to fend for themselves, (3) indefinite main- 
tenance of the camps, and (4) emigration for permanent 
settlement. The General Assembly of the United Nations has 
already recorded its opposition to forced repatriation, which 
would mean a return to death or imprisonment or slavery or 
degradation./ Obviously, these “people without a country” 
cannot be deserted or thrown on the war-shattered economy 
of Central Europe without normal national, civic, and social 
ties. Nor can they be supported indefinitely, with consequent 
deterioration and wastage of human resources and values. 
The only solution is assisted emigration and resettlement in 
the United States, Latin America, and various other countries. 
Indications are that all immigrant-receiving countries, includ- 
ing the United States, are going to feel a mounting moral 
pressure to relax their immigration policies as the only prac- 
tical way to solve the tragic human problem of these war 
victims. 


It is generally agreed that 400,000 would be our fair share 
of the displaced persons. This is based on the ratio of our 
population to the total population of the non-invaded United 
Nations and on the proportional share of the United States in 
financing IRO which has been accepted by our Government. 
As Representative Stratton has stated in support of his bill: 
“Granting refuge to the displaced will be a reaffirmation of a 
great and noble American tradition. This country which was 
founded and built by immigrants will remain a symbol of its 
early beginnings—an asylum for the oppressed.” 
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7. OVERSEAS AID- 





By Nathan Reich 





IN THE ERA Of postwar relief the period under review will be 
broadly characterized as one of transition. Operationally, it 
was transition from the hectic and necessarily improvised 
emergency relief operation of the post-liberation months of 
1945 and the early months of 1946, to the development and 
application of more systematic relief and welfare programs in 
1947. Functionally, it was transition from almost exclusive 
preoccupation with relief measures designed to salvage and 
sustain life to a gradually increasing emphasis on measures of 
constructive aid to rehabilitate and restore surviving Jews to 
economic independence. 

Problems posed to the relief agencies during that period 
were numerous and complex; financial demands unusually 
heavy. The magnitude of the task shouldered by American 
Jewish overseas relief agencies may be gauged by the facts 
that the United Jewish Appeal — central fund-raising agency 
for overseas relief, including Palestine — raised over $100,000- 
000 in 1946, and is engaged in raising $170,000,000 for the 
year 1947 — sums of money without precedent in the annals 
of voluntary relief effort. Additional sums were raised and 
spent by minor organizations which gather funds outside the 


United Jewish Appeal. 


jDC’S VAST RELIEF PROGRAM 


The field of overseas relief outside of Palestine has been 
served by a number of organizations. The major Jewish relief 
agency is the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
which rounded out 32 years of relief operations. During the 
period under review, the JDC operated in virtually every field 
of relief, rehabilitation and reconstruction. The scope of its 
operations may be gauged from the fact that during this 
period the JDC spent about $68,000,000, operated in many 
lands, and engaged in activities which in range and magnitude 
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are more characteristic of a government rather than of a 
voluntary relief agency. JDC activities have run the whole 
gamut of relief and welfare activities: cash assistance, aid in 
kind, child care, medical aid, assistance to educational reli- 
gious and cultural institutions, vocational training, promotion 
of credit and producers cooperatives, the organization of work 
projects and facilitating of resettlement and emigration. 

It is estimated that in the spring of 1947 the JDC assisted 
in one form or another about 740,000 persons in Europe or 
one half of the total surviving Jewish population in continental 
Europe outside the Soviet Union, including about 122,000 
children out of a total of 179,000 Jewish children in that area. 
If we include special Passover relief which in 1947 involved 
distribution of almost 4,500,000 pounds of matzoth and matz- 
oth meal, the number of Jews who benefited from outside aid 
would be considerably larger. Additional tens of thousands 
were aided in countries outside of Europe. 

Over and above the amounts spent by the Joint Distribution 
Committee, SOS (Supplies for Overseas Survivors) a JDC 
fostered organization shipped 5,295,274 pounds of donated 
supplies of food and clothing. To direct this vast program 
the JDC had an overseas personnel of close to 300 persons 
including some personnel supplied by cooperating agencies. 


Other Lands Contribute 


While essentially an American organization which secures 
the overwhelming proportion of its funds from the Jewish com- 
munity in the United States, the JDC has enlisted the financial 
support of Jewish communities in other lands, on this and 
other continents. In 1946 the JDC received contributions, 
amounting to over $3,250,000 in money, supplies and services 
from Jewish communities in 20 countries. The South African 
Jewish War Appeal contributed during the fiscal year 1945-46, 
$1,600,000; the United Jewish Relief Agencies of Canada — 
an affiliate of the Canadian Jewish Congress — an amount 
close to $900,000; and Latin American Jewish communities 
approximately $800,000 in cash and supplies of which the 
Junta de Ayuda Judia a las Victimas de la Guerra in Argentina 
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contributed over $310,000 during the fiscal year December 1, 
1945 to November 30, 1946. Smaller amounts were contrib- 
uted by Australian Jewry. The Canadian and South African 
Jewish relief organizations sent 4 and 28 workers respectively 
to augment the overseas staff of the JDC. 


WORLD ORT UNION 


While the JDC is a multipurpose and multifunctional organ- 
ization, a number of specialized agencies have continued their 
contributions to overseas relief within their respective special- 
ties. Thus the World Ort Union with a long history in the 
field of vocational training has operated training facilities in 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Germany, Austria and Italy 
and other countries. As of March 1947 in Europe ORT 
reports 528 training courses in 118 centers offering instruction 
to some 13,000 persons. During the calendar year ORT 
spent $650,000 for overseas operations. Early in 1947 the 
JDC and ORT reached an agreement looking toward the 
eventual merging of vocational training facilities now provided 
separately by JDC and ORT. 


OSE—cHILD AND HEALTH CARE 


Another agency with a long and distinguished record is 
OSE — an organization specializing in child and health care. 
During the past year the number of OSE institutions in Europe 
was 425 including 73 children’s homes, 50 medical and welfare 
centers, 8 sanatoria and 82 dispensaries. In Poland the organ- 
ization operates under the name of TOZ. OSE has been 
particularly active in the battle against tuberculosis which 
has claimed many victims during the postwar period. While 
OSE operates independently, it derived the bulk of its funds 
from the JDC. 


HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 


In the field of emigration, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society of America (HIAS) with a record 
stretching over a period of about 40 years has continued its 
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activities. During the calendar year HIAS spent a total of 
$1,685,128 of which $1,387,372 were spent for the overseas 
program; the remainder for immigration services in the 
United States. HIAS has maintained offices in about 50 
countries, has provided services to prospective immigrants to 
the United States and other countries, and was authorized to 
issue corporate affidavits to displaced persons. In addition, 
HIAS operated a location service and provided services in the 
transmission of funds from individuals in the United States to 


friends and relatives in Rumania, Switzerland, Palestine and 
Shanghai. 


CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In order to salvage the cultural treasures of the devastated 
Jewish communities of Europe, leading Jewish organizations 
in the United States and elsewhere formed a new body, 
Jewish Cultural Reconstruction Inc. This organization is an 
outgrowth of efforts of the Commission on European Jewish 
Cultural Reconstruction — affliated with the Conference on 
Jewish Relations, which had been engaged for some time in 
gathering information on educational cultural institutions and 
resources in pre-Nazi Europe, with a view to locating and 
reclaiming the many cultural treasures now scattered over 
the wide area of the former Nazi Empire. 


In addition to the agencies mentioned above, there were 
other organizations engaged in a minor or incidental way in 
overseas relief. Thus the World Jewish Congress has until 
recently carried on limited relief activities in the field of child 
care which have now been taken over by the JDC. The 
Jewish Labor Committee rendered special aid in the furthering 
of educational and cultural activities of Jewish labor groups. 
The Vaad Hatzalah brought assistance to special orthodox 
groups. Various landsmanshaften, some through the JDC, 
others independently, have sent supplies and funds to special 


localities or to groups of surviving “landsleit’”? in various 
localities. 
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YEAR OF EMERGENCY 


The period under review opened in an atmosphere of 
emergency. The spring of 1946 saw tens of thousands of Jews 
on the move. About 170,000 Jews had been or were in the 
course of being repatriated from the Soviet Union; about 
140,000 to Poland and 30,000 to Rumania. The returnees 
were for the most part destitute.” The overwhelming pro- 
portion of Polish returnees found it impossible to renew life 
in Poland and after a short stay resumed their trek westward 
to the relative, if only temporary security of the American 
zones in Germany and Austria. Tens of thousands found 
their way into Italy and France in search of more favorable 
migration facilities to Palestine or other overseas countries. 
The emergency character of the events of the period has also 
been emphasized by the chaotic economic conditions climaxed 
by catastrophic inflation in Hungary; by the economic dis- 
location, capped by emerging famine conditions in Rumania; 
by desperate slowness of economic recovery of Europe and 
severe shortages of necessities. All these factors explain the 
fact that the bulk of resources and of efforts during 1946 
were still devoted to meeting basic relief needs: food, clothing 
and shelter. 

As the year 1946 proceeded and conditions reached a state of. 
relative stability at least in some parts of Europe — the JDC, 
while continuing its relief operations, was in a position grad- 
ually to shift attention to measures of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction; this slowly shifting emphasis should, barring 
new major emergencies, become accelerated in the coming 
months and years. 

It is obviously impossible to give a detailed account of the 
far flung overseas relief activities of the many agencies engaged 
in this work. For such accounts the reader is referred to the 
publications and reports of the JOC, ORT, HIAS and other 
relief agencies. This discussion of necessity confines itself to 
brief summary statements and some salient aspects of overseas 
programs and activities. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


The most important area of operation was Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe, comprising Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Greece, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria with 
a Jewish population of approximately 850,000 or 60 per cent 
of the total Jewish population in continental Europe outside 
of the Soviet Union. Surviving Jews in this area faced serious 
problems of immediate relief and of basic economic recon- 
struction. The task was complicated by considerable polit- 
ical instability, by anti-Semitism in some countries and by a 
strong trend toward economic collectivism which rendered 
many traditional Jewish occupations obsolete, and made it 
necessary for Jews to seek new forms of economic reconstruc- 
tion. While problems of relief and reconstruction were basi- 
cally common to all countries in this area, they differed in 
emphasis and detail of operation. 


Poland 


The situation in PoLAND was marked by sharp fluctuations 
in the size of the Jewish population. During the first half of 
1946, the Jewish population in Poland increased by some 
140,000 refugees repatriated from Soviet Russia which almost 
trebled the existing population. During the process of repa- 
triation the JDC working in close cooperation with the Central 
Committee of Polish Jews, organized 38 reception centers to 
provide temporary accommodations for the repatriates. After 
the exodus of Polish Jews following the Kielce pogrom, the 
Jewish population became temporarily stabilized at about 
105,000. True to its tradition, the JDC carries on its relief 
program in Poland through local organizations, primarily the 
Central Committee of Polish Jews, the Council of Religious 
Congregations and other smaller groups. The extent of the 
JDC welfare program in this country may be judged from the 
fact that in January 1947, it supported, among other institu- 
tions, 50 children’s agencies, 85 medical institutions, 95 can- 
teens and 145 schools and Talmud Torahs representing all 
shades of political opinion and ideology. Regular subventions 
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were also granted to religious communities and synagogues. 
During the year of 1946, the JDC shipped to Poland close to 
9,000,000 pounds of food, clothing and other commodities. 

Due to almost complete destruction of Jewish life in Poland, 
surviving Jews faced a task of basic reconstruction. The 
record achieved within the short span of two years was quite 
remarkable; there was growing evidence that the reestablished 
Jewish community was taking root. In view of the fact that 
the political climate was not favorable to private enterprise 
the main instrument of economic reconstruction was the 
producers’ cooperative. With funds supplied by the JDC, 
Polish Jews established a network of 160 producers’ coop- 
eratives with a membership of 4,000 providing a source of 
income to 15,000 persons. In order to serve the coopevatives 
as well as individuals with low interest credit, the JDC helped 
organize the Central Loan Bank (Bank dla Produktywizacyi 
K<ydow) and as of September 1946 had contributed 53,700,000 
zlotys out of a total operating capital of 67,000,000 zlotys. 
The Economic Center (Centrala Gospodarcza — Solidarnosc 
S. A.) —a central cooperative buying and selling agency — 
was organized for the purpose of supplying Jewish cooperatives 
with raw material and selling their finished products; from 
April 1946 to September 1946, the JDC contributed to the 
Economic Center about 136,000,000 zlotys in cash and im- 
ported raw material. It was estimated that the total number 
of persons who benefited from JDC relief and reconstructive 
aid was about 60,000; if we included emergency short-run aid 
to repatriates and special aid such as Passover assistance, the 
number would be much larger. 


Czechoslovakia 


In CZECHOSLOVAKIA the JDC program was carried on 
through the two regional community organizations — the 
Council of Jewish Communities of Bohemia and Moravia — 
Silesia and the United Jewish Communities of Slovakia 
(Svaz). While the general economic situation in Czecho- 
slovakia had somewhat improved and the number of Jews 
receiving direct relief declined from 8,200 in July to some 
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7,000 in January 1947, the JDC faced an enormous task of 
providing care to some 75,000 Jews, mostly Polish, who used 
Czechoslovakia as a corridor in their flight from Poland to the 
American zone in Germany. With the active material support 
of the Czechoslovak government, the JDC organized emer- 
gency assistance to the transients. The regular JDC assistance 
program in Czechoslovakia, at the beginning of 1947, covered 
38.canteens, 3 children’s homes, 28 hachsharoth, 3 homes for 
the aged and 2 medical institutions. The reconstructive needs 
of Czechoslovak Jewry were served by 2 central loan kassas 
one in Prague and another in Bratislava and 3 producers’ 
cooperatives. During 1946, the loan kassas extended loans 
to 1,800 persons and the membership of the producers’ cooper- 
~ atives was about 300. In 1946 the JDC shipped to Czecho- 
slovakia 1,552,152 pounds of supplies. 


Rumania ° 


The largest Jewish center in Europe outside of Soviet 
Russia was in RuMANIA with a Jewish population estimated 
at 410,000 to 430,000. The main characteristic of JDC activi- 
ties during the period under review was a gradual shift from 
cash relief to institutional care which. proved to be more 
effective and socially more desirable. The expansion and 
improvement of JDC welfare activities was facilitated by more 
effective cooperation with local Jewish organizations such as 
the religious communities scattered throughout the country 
and the national organizations such as the Hehalutz, OSE, 
ORT, Mizrachi and Agudath Israel. As of April 1947 the 
JDC provided relief through 540 centers located in 296 Jewish 
communities. 

Owing to the critical food situation in Rumania, especially 
in Moldavia, the area most severely affected by the drought, 
the JDC found it necessary to increase the number of food 
canteens from 17 serving 2,500 persons in the spring of 1946 
to 106 dispensing meals to 38,600 in the spring of 1947; 13 
canteens serving 2,800 persons were operated by the OSE. 
In addition some 55,000 persons received emergency food 
allotments, chiefly flour. Approximately 40,000 or two thirds 
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of all Jewish children were assisted; 10,200 were sheltered in 
81 homes operated by OSE and Agudath Israel; 30,000 
living with their families benefited from distribution of food 
and clothing; about 8,000 children were accommodated in 
specially established summer camps. The JDC supported 20 
hospitals, 3 dispensaries, a dental clinic and 38 medical 
stations which provided treatment for an average of 15,000 
persons monthly. Substantial assistance was extended in the 
rebuilding of religious structures, in the support of 25 rabbin- 
ical schools, 28 elementary and high schools with an enroll- 
ment of 4,000 and in the provision of stipends to some 2,000 
university students. 

Constructive economic aid has been offered through voca- 
tional training and through the organization of credit and 
producers’ cooperatives. As of April 1, 1947, the JDC sub- 
ventioned 113 vocational training units with an enrollment of 
6,140 trainees. The agricultural school in Bucharest financed 
by the JDC served as a model institution in the field of agri- 
cultural education in Rumania. During the year 1946, 6,000 
Jewish boys and girls enrolled in various training courses; 
about 3,000 of the enrollees left for Palestine. Vocational 
training facilities have also been offered by ORT. 

The JDC was instrumental in the revival of Jewish trades 
in Rumania by providing Jewish artisans and small mer- 
chants with low-cost credit through a network of 37 reestab- 
lished or newly established credit cooperatives; these together 
with 2 producers’ cooperatives serve about 24,000 members 
representing with their families over 60,000. It was estimated 
that close to 200,000 Jews benefited from various forms of 
assistance. 


Hungary 


The plight of the Jews in Huncary was reflected in two 
figures: of 180,000 Jewish survivors now in the country some 
120,000 or two thirds have become dependent upon the JDC 
for basic or supplementary assistance. Through local Jewish 
agencies operating in 242 centers throughout the country the 
JDC provided cash assistance to 29,000 persons; meals were 
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served to 46,000 in 129 canteens; and food supplies were 
distributed to some 25,000 needy. Virtually all 17,500 Jewish 
children received JDC assistance: some 4,200 in children’s 
homes and 13,270 living with their families received supple- 
mentary food, medical care and clothing. About 13,648,000 
pounds of food, clothing and medical supplies were shipped 
by the JDC to Hungary in the calendar year of 1946. A 
medical survey revealed a high incidence of tuberculosis, espe- 
cially among the children and the young people and the JDC 
financed the rebuilding and reequipment of 7 hospitals accom- 
modating 3,000 patients; and of clinics and dispensaries treat- 
ing an average of 9,000 persons monthly. The JDC provided 
financial support to cultural, religious and educational institu- 
tions. In addition to assistance in the rebuilding of synagogues 
and reopening of yeshivoth and other religious institutions, the 
JDC helped support 14 elementary schools, 5 high schools, a 
teachers’ college and a technical school with a combined 
enrollment of 4,000. 


The relative stabilization of economic and monetary condi- 
tions made it possible to initiate measures of constructive 
economic aid. During the year some 68 hachsharoth provided 
vocational training to 5,850 trainees; industrial workshops 
provided an opportunity for productive work to some 1,420; 
and since January the Joint Relief Committee set aside sub- 
stantial amounts for the purpose of giving productive loans to 
artisans, professionals and small merchants. From January to 
April of this year, 1,400 loans were granted, thereby enabling 
many heads of families to become self-supporting. 


Bulgaria 


Jews in ButcariA, numbering about 50,000, faced a major 
job of economic reconstruction. Of the 15,000 family units 
about 7,500 have a source of income; the remainder, consisting 
of persons formerly engaged in commerce and whose functions 
were rendered obsolete in the emerging collective economy, 
and of artisans and workers who lost their tools and equipment, 
required outside assistance. JDC inaugurated its post-war 
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relief program in the early part of 1946. The immediate task 
was to organize a local relief committee and to set up the 
machinery for distribution of supplies. 1,922,000 pounds of 
goods were sent to Bulgaria. Clothing was issued to 15,000 
persons and the canteen at Sofia served meals to 5,000 persons 
daily. Together with the Jewish communities, the JDC 
expanded its program of child care and medical aid. Seven 
summer camps, accommodating 675 children, were organized. 
2,850 pupils were receiving meals in schools and fortifying diets 
were given to 1,000 children. The polyclinic in Sofia, provided 
with medical supplies by the JDC, was visited by 2,000 persons 
monthly. Thirty-four Jewish communities distributed cash 
relief to the needy. Special grants were made for religious and 
cultural institutions, and for the rehabilitation of schools and 
synagogues. Special grants were earmarked for the purchase 
of tools and the establishment of producers’ cooperatives, nine 
of which are already operating in Sofia, with some offering 
vocational training facilities to newcomers. 


Yugoslavia 


Of the 12,000 Jews in YuGosLavia some 9,000 were in need 
Of assistance. While 25 per cent of the Jewish population 
succeeded in becoming self-supporting on a very modest scale, 
the remainder consists of former merchants who have returned 
from deportation and cannot be absorbed in the post-war 
economy, widows, orphans, and elderly persons. Cash relief 
was given to 3,000 persons; canteens were established in 9 
cities and served daily meals to 1,400 persons; 3 children’s 
homes sheltered 170 orphans. In addition, 1,400 children 
with families received food and clothing. With the aid of the 
JDG, 9 dispensaries located in major cities treated 850 persons 
monthly. With JDC funds, 54 communities were able to 
restore and maintain the cultural and religious activities. 280 
university students received stipends; 120 were lodged in two 
JDC-maintained homes. During the fall and winter of 1946, 
some 5,000 transients were fed and accommodated by the 
Jewish community. 
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Greece 


In Greece where 8,000 Jews now live, the JDC assisted 
about 4,700. Cash relief was given to some 4,000. The two 
canteens in Athens and Salonika served daily meals to 500. 
The Esther Orphanage in Athens sheltered 35 children. 150 
children received specialized aid; 160 fortifying diets, and 400 
children living with their families received supplementary aid 
from the JDC. Two dispensaries gave treatment to 670 
persons monthly. 

Twenty-one communities received assistance and two schools 
—one in Athens and another in Larissa—were subsidized by 
the JDC. Approximately 30 university students received 
stipends. In addition, the JDC equipped a library and bought 
tools and equipment for laboratory and clinical work for the 
use of the students. In the summer of 1946, 680 students were 
receiving vocational training in 4 hachsharoth. Economic aid 
in the form of loans was extended to about 600 persons. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


Germany, Austria and Italy — the area of concentration of 
the Jewish displaced persons — have been the most critical 
sectors of the relief situation. During the period under review 
the number of Jewish displaced persons has more than doubled 
by the influx of Jews primarily from Poland. In the spring of 
1947 the number of Jewish DP’s in these three countries was 
close to 250,000. Their critical position is due not merely to 
the bleak physical conditions under which the vast majority 
of the DP’s live, but to the corrosive effect of uncertainty, idle- 
ness and frustration on the morale of the displaced persons. 

The influx of tens of thousands of Polish Jews into Germany 
during the summer of 1946 taxed the efforts and resources of 
the relief agencies to the utmost. To be sure, the army has 
borne the main responsibility for basic maintenance, and 
UNRRA continued to supply various administrative services. 
But, at best, the army and UNRRA provided a minimum 
subsistence, and private agencies were called upon to provide 
supplementary contributions. In spite of all difficulties engen- 
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dered by the unplanned influx of close to 100,000 Jews in a 
short period of time, the JDC working in close cooperation 
with the army, UNRRA, the Central Committee of Liberated 
Jews and other Jewish organizations, succeeded in developing 
a well rounded, even if hastily contrived, program of social 
welfare.. These activities fell into six categories: a) supple- 
mentary material assistance, b) medical and child care,'c) ed- 
ucational facilities, d) religious activities, e) vocational train- 
ing and employment opportunities, and f) emigration services. 

Supplementary material assistance assumed the form of 
additions to the official rations of food and clothing from 
stocks of goods shipped primarily by the JDC, with priority 
given to special deserving categories such as children, sick, 
expectant and nursing mothers, aid to persons engaged in 
productive work in the camps or in work projects. With the 
aid of the army, UNRRA, and the JDC, an elaborate medical 
program was set up comprising hospitals, clinics, dental cen- 
ters to serve the needs of displaced persons. Working on behalf 
of displaced Jews in the American zone were 237 physicians, 
68 dentists, 63 pharmacists and 388 nurses — with few excep- 
tions displaced persons themselves. Four sanatoria with a 450 
bed capacity were established with JDC assistance in Switzer- 
land for tubercular displaced persons. | 


Educational Program 


The educational program supported by the JDC and other 
Jewish organizations benefited over 10,000 school children 
attending some 60 elementary and 4 high schools in the 
American zone. Because of the almost complete lack of Yid- 
dish and Hebrew textbooks in post-Nazi Europe, the JDC 
stepped into the role of publishers, and by the spring of 1947 
had printed in Germany close to a quarter of a million copies 
of books, in addition to shipping thousands of books, period- 
icals and newspapers from the United States. In order to 
centralize the educational and cultural work, an agreement 
was concluded by the JDC, with the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and the Central Committee for Liberated Jews in the 
American zone which called for the establishment of an Ed-. 
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ucational Board consisting of 2 representatives of the JDC, 2 
of the Jewish Agency, and 3 of the Central Committee. The 
Board, which was constituted in March 1947, was in overall 
charge of the educational program. 


The Religious Department of the JDC was instrumental in _ 
organizing kosher slaughtering for the Jewish population in 
the camps and the communities. As of December 1946, some 
35,000 prayer books and thousands of other religious pre- 
requisites were distributed including 1,000 sets of the Talmud, 
especially printed by JDC with the cooperation of the U.S. 
Army and distributed among the students of the many Yeshi- 
voth maintained in the camps. 


Vocational Training 


Almost from the beginning many camps had some instal- 
lations to provide vocational training. These installations of 
varying degree of adequacy were set up by UNRRA, ORT, 
the JDC and by the displaced persons themselves. Steps were 
taken to merge the vocational training facilities of ORT and 
the JDC under a special agreement concluded between the 
two organizations. In April 1947 about 5,000 trainees repre- 
senting a wide range of industrial and technical skills were 
engaged in vocational training installations in the U.S. zone 
alone. 


The Truman Directive of December 1945 enabled a sub- 
stantial number of displaced persons to obtain U.S. visas and 
reach the United States. During the period under review 
about 13,112 including 12,490 quota immigrants entered the 
United States from Germany. Of these, the JDC Emigration 
Department arranged for the immigration of 5,085, the HIAS 
2,500 and the Vaad Hatzalah 19. Through the cooperation of 
the Norwegian government, the Jewish Labor Committee 
and the JDC some 400 Jewish displaced persons were resettled 
in Norway — the first attempt of organized group resettlement 
(outside of Palestine) of Jewish displaced persons. Should the 


experiment succeed, additional groups will follow from Ger- 
many and Poland. 
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One of the most important Jewish problems presented in 
Germany was that of inducing the displaced persons to enter 
productive and useful employment. It was estimated that 
about 30 per cent of the displaced Jews were engaged in ren- 
dering various services in the camps. With the vanishing 
prospects for quick mass emigration, the problem of offering 
genuine employment opportunities became very acute, both 
as a way of increasing the volume of goods for the use by 
displaced persons, and also as a means of sustaining the morale 
which had sorely begun sagging. 

The problem was complicated by the obvious fact that the 
Jewish displaced persons regarded Germany as their tempo- 
rary and quite involuntary home and that for nationai, psycho- 
logical reasons Jews were reluctant to work in German enter- 
prises —even if such opportunities were available. The 
solution was offered by the establishment of special workshops, 
producing goods by and for displaced persons. In pursuit of 
this program a Board of Management was organized in Feb- 
ruary 1947, consisting of representatives of the JDC, the Jewish 
Agency, and the Central Committee of the Liberated Jews. 
By April 1947, several such projects were in operation. 

In addition to the program for displaced persons, the JDC 
aided the remnant of German Jews now in Germany. In 
Berlin, which houses 7,800 or about one-half of the surviving 
Jews, the JDC-subsidized, reconstituted Jewish Community 
which distributes cash relief to the needy, operates a rest home 
for children, 2 kindergartens, 2 children’s homes housing 65 
children and a rest home providing a two-week convalescent 
period to numbers of needy children. Food packages supple- 
menting the ration were distributed by the JDC among the 
adults. The Gemeinde also granted small loans to help in- 
dividuals become self-supporting. 

In AusrriA, too, the number of Jews has risen during the 
period under review from 15,000 to about 42-45,000, of whom 
27-30,000 are displaced persons. Except for 5,500 displaced 
Jews living in permanent camps who receive their basic rations 
from Austrian authorities sources and U.S. Army, the 22,500 
so-called Jewish ‘“‘transient’”’ refugees receive their basic ra- 
tions from the U. S. military forces and supplementary rations 
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from the JDC. As in Germany, the JDC working in close 
cooperation with the local organizations of displaced Jews has 
supported many educational, religious and cultural activities. 
In many camps there are workshops which perform valuable 
services for the camp population, including the manufacture 
of clothing and other articles; facilities for vocational training 
in a variety of skills exist in Vienna, Hallein, Graz and other 
centers. 

The JDC also offered assistance to the Austrian Jews most 
of whom are concentrated in Vienna. The Vienna Kultus- 
gemeinde, whose budget was almost exclusively covered by JDC 
subsidy, operated two canteens, one offering meals to about 
700 former camp inmates and another serving 150 orthodox 
Jews with kosher food; a hospital with 100 beds and a home 
for 100 aged residents. In addition, the JDC puRplied Vienna 
Jews with supplementary food rations. 

In Italy, too, the relief program was two-fold: One on 
behalf of 26,000 displaced Jews and the other on behalf of 
Italian jeu the latter claiming only about 10 per cent of 
JDC expenditures in the country. In Italy UNRRA has borne 
responsibility for basic maintenance; the JDC offered supple- 
mentary assistance and administered on behalf of UNRRA 
some 75 hachsharoth accommodating about 7,160 displaced 
persons. Working in close cooperation with the Union of 
Jewish Refugees in Italy Urgun Haplitim B’Italia) the JDC has 
provided supplementary material assistance and an impressive 
array of services in the fields of child care, religious and edu- 
cational activities, medical services, vocational training and 
emigration. Two homes housing over 700 children were 
operated by the JDC, and special assistance provided to chil- 
dren and expectant and nursing mothers living in camps and 
hachsharoth. All camps had elementary schools; some had 
Yeshivoth and a school for refugees was functioning in Rome. 
Medical services were provided by 28 physicians and the JDC 
supported three convalescent homes and a sanatorium for 120 
TB patients in Merano. Both the JDC and ORT offered 
vocational training in some of the camps and hachsharoth. 
In cooperation with the Jewish Agency, the JDC facilitated 
emigration to Palestine. Emigration services to the United 
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States and other countries were offered by the JDC and 
HIAS. 

JDC assistance to needy Italian Jews was offered through 
the Union of Italian Communities (Unione della Comunita Israel- 
itiche Italiane) to whose budget the JDC has made major con- 
tributions. The Union operated orphanages accommodating 
163 children, and an old-age home with 123 residents, a 
Jewish hospital in Rome, canteens serving some 600 persons, 
schools offering education to 1,400 children and a smail loan 
fund operating in Milan. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The relief problem in the countries of Western Europe has 
been of smaller dimension than that of the areas already 
described. The extent of destruction suffered by the Jewish 
inhabitants was considerably less than in countries like Poland 
and Hungary. The political tensions have been less acute and 
the general economic dislocation of the respective countries 
was less pronounced. Both political and economic conditions 
were not unfavorable to a speedy reintegration of surviving 
Jews into the economies of the respective countries. Conse- 
quently in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, the local 
Jewish population of about 275,000 has attained a substantial 
measure of economic recovery. There have remained, never- 
theless, areas of acute need in these countries, in the field of 
child and medical care and more particularly in connection 
with the continued influx of immigrants and refugees of East- 
ern European Jews, many of whom have required temporary 
full maintenance, medical care, economic and other forms of 
assistance. 

In France, with a Jewish population of about 205,000, the 
JDG supported some 35 national and specialized agencies, 
functioning in 50 cities. Among the most important agencies 
were OSE, Federation of Jewish Societies, Cojasor (Comite 
Juif d’Action Sociale et de Reconstruction) Eclaireurs Israel- 
ites, etc. JDC help reached about 40,000 persons, including 
more than 11,000 children. In addition to 20,000 persons who 
received cash relief, 3,120 children were taken care of in 61 
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children’s homes (1,000 of them cared for by OSE) and 8,000 
others were aided in their own families and in foster homes. 
In addition, 14 canteens served about 180,000 meals monthly, 
and 32 homes and reception centers sheltered some 6,000 
persons most of them infiltrees from the East for varying 
periods of time. JDC support went to 40 Jewish supplementary 
schools and 1,200 students received special scholarship allow- 
ances. While the number of those receiving cash relief de- 
creased considerably during the course of the year, this de- 
crease was offset by the stream of newcomers, about 15,000 of 
whom succeeded incoming into the country. The problems 
connected with their residence permits, assistance, providing 
work for the newcomers, required special attention, and a 
separate service for newcomers, the so-called SSI (Service 
Social des Immigrants) was established. The stream of infil- 
trees, in some months reaching 1500, has taxed the JDC 
budget severely. The immediate problem was to provide 
housing for the refugees; it was necessary for the JDC to make 
special appropriations to procure rooms or to rent entire 
buildings in Paris and outside the capital. With JDC help, a 
special training program was initiated, to aid the newcomers, 
at least those who will stay in the country, to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions, and to become self-supporting. Train- 
ing facilities were also offered by ORT, which in March 1947 
had in operation more than 70 vocational training courses 
located in various cities; over 760 families received machines 
and tools from the French ORT in 1946-47 and the number 
of persons who benefited from ORT activities in France during 
the past year has been estimated at over 5000. In addition to 
financing numerous hachsharoth and other training centers, 
the JDC also supported two loan banks which issued loans 
totalling 85 million francs in 1946 to 2,258 heads of families, 
representing 6,492 persons. To alleviate the shortage of local 
supplies, the JDC shipped to France 2,899,643 pounds of 
commodities during 1946 and 1,217,898 pounds during the 
first four months of 1947. 

Conditions in BeLcrum were generally similar to those in 
France. Among the 6,000 persons assisted in the Spring of 
1947, the transients and the orphaned children occupied a 
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prominent place. Besides giving cash assistance to some 4,000 
persons, the Association Israelite des Victimes de la Guerre 
(AIVG) financed almost exclusively by the JDC was taking 
care of 480 children in 10 children’s homes. In addition 1,470 
children were supported in foster families or in their own 
families. The reconstruction program, which was initiated in 
a small way at the beginning of 1946, took on significant 
proportions during the course of the year. Two cooperative 
loan institutions in Brussels and Antwerp had extended 270 
loans totalling 5 million Belgian francs as of November 30, 
1946. The JDC also financed two loan kassas which issued 
181 loans for about 1,100,000 Belgian francs in Brussels and 
Antwerp. Outside of the AIVG, a number of other agencies 
received substantial financial aid from the JDC: the orthodox 
Halutz organization, Bachad, Yeshivah Kehilloth Jacob in 
Antwerp, and the B’rith Irgun Halutzim. During 1946, the 
JDC assumed responsibility for the maintenance of the sub- 
stantial group of newcomers arriving from the East. With JDC 
funds the transients were housed in seven centers, six hach- 
sharoth and two homes, and provided with food, shelter and 
money for incidental expenses. During 1946, the JDC shipped 
339,029 pounds of supplies to Belgium and 131,849 pounds 
between January and April 1947. In Luxembourg, where 
about 500 Jews have succeeded in reestablishing themselves, 
the JDC continued to support about 50 needy refugees. 

In Holland, with a Jewish population of 30,000, the im- 
provement of the economic and social conditions permitted 
the gradual contraction of the JDC relief program. JDC 
resources were devoted primarily to the rebuilding of the com- 
munal organizations, child care and special projects connected 
with immigration. The JDC supported seven children’s homes 
with 165 children, 10 hachsharoth with 200 members and 
distributed cash relief to 685 persons. The problem of Jewish 
children still living with non-Jewish families or in non-Jewish 
surroundings was of great concern to the local Jewish organ- 
izations, and efforts continue to bring the children into a 
Jewish environment. During 1946, the JDC shipped 249,020 
pounds of commodities while only 18,000 pounds were sent 
from January through April 1947. 
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The JDC continued limited operations on behalf of refugees 
in Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal and Spain where close to 
13,000 received various forms of assistance. In some of these 
countries, as well as in France, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees has borne financial responsibjlity for 
certain categories of refugees and reimbursed the JDC for 
expenditures incurred. 


OTHER AREAS 


As conditions in Shanghai were extremely unfavorable to 
permanent settlement of European Jewish refugees, the major 
efforts of the JDC were devoted to arranging for the speedy 
emigration of the refugees. From March 1, 1946 and through 
April 30, 1947, 3,167 refugees were enabled to emigrate: 
1,757 of them left for the United States, 803 to Australia, 298 
to Latin America and the balance to various other countries. 
In addition, UNRRA, assisted by the JDC, repatriated 864 
German and Austrian refugees. About 12,500 refugees re- 
mained in Shanghai as of April 1947; of these 6,470 received 
relief from the JDC. In addition, the JDC has financed edu- 
cational facilities for about 700 children; administered a refu- 
gee hospital with about 200 beds and a dental clinic; 120 aged 
persons and 45 disabled persons are supported in homes sub- 
sidized by the JDC. 

Limited programs have been continued in North Africa and 
Iran primarily in support of Jewish schools, special projects 
in the field of child care and in some areas on behalf of small 
groups of refugees. 


In Palestine, JDC activities have been confined essentially 
to the field of religious and cultural activities. Thus the JDC 
continued its support to about 60 Yeshivoth accommodating 
about 3,700 students. JDC rendered financial assistance to 
groups of refugee rabbis, financed a number of research 
projects in the field of Talmudic learning, contributed to the 
support of the Hebrew University and other educational 
institutions of various ideological complexion. Related to the 
JDC program in Palestine are the numerous activities centered 
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on Palestine. These comprise: a) activities aimed at the pre- 
paration of Jews for living in Palestine—in the spring of 1947, 
the JDC aided 506 hachsharoth scattered in eleven lands 
accommodating 43,600 persons and providing agricultural 
and vocational training to some thousands of persons; b) emi- 
gration to Palestine—in 1946 alone the number of JDC-assisted 
emigrants to that country was 15,000. A special chapter on 
Palestine centered activities was opened when, in the late 
summer of 1946, non-certificated Jewish emigrants to Palestine 
were sent to Cyprus after having been intercepted by the 
British on the way to Palestine. ‘Two weeks after arrival of the 
first group of internees, a JDC team was on the spot to start a 
welfare program. JDC work in Cyprus has been supervised 
by an American representative who, in May, directed a staff 
of 52 Palestinians including 18 medical people, twenty edu- 
cational and fourteen social workers and clerical personnel. 
The JDC has provided supplementary food, particularly for 
old people, pregnant women, and children. With JDC help 
in medical personnel and supplies, clinics have been estab- 
lished in the camps and medical supervision of the refugees 
arranged. A team consisting of a psychiatrist, a psychologist 
and psychiatric social worker left for Cyprus, in June 1947, 
to study mental hygiene problems. Eighty per cent of the 
whole camp population has been covered by the educational 
program which included not only adult education, vocational 
training, information on Palestine, etc., but also a school 
system patterned on the similar Palestinian institutions. 
Throughout this period the JDC has acted as semi-official 
representative of the refugees before the British authorities 
and worked closely with the elected leaders of the refugees. 


In view of the variety and complexity of the problems facing 
overseas Jewish communities particularly in the devastated 
areas of Europe, and the lack of historical perspective, it is 
still extremely difficult to give an overall definitive evaluation 
of the multivarious activities of the relief agencies and of their 
ultimate effect on the reconstruction of the Jewish people in 
Europe. Several observations, however, are in order. One, the 
Jews of Europe have shown a remarkable recuperative power. 
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Jewish life has revived in countries of Western Europe and has 
taken new roots in the countries of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe. The situation of displaced Jews in Germany, Austria 
and Italy however has deteriorated and can be relieved only 
by a speedy favorable political decision on immigration to 
Palestine and other countries. The second observation is that 
the chapter written by American Jewry in mobilizing its 
resources and efforts in meeting this challenge to the very 
survival of overseas Jewry is without precedent in the annals 
of organized voluntary relief effort. 
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By Geraldine Rosenfield 


AMERICAN ZIONISM during the past year assumed the dominant 
role in the drama revolving about Palestine and the Jewish 
homeland. The economic and political influence of the United 
States among all nations and the intransigence of Great Britain 
on the Palestine question made a shift in the center of Zionist 
efforts from London to Washington inevitable. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


The attitude of the American Jewish community was of 
paramount importance to Zionists of the war-destroyed or 
war-weakened countries. Testimony to this was that now, 
within the Zionist movement itself, the balance of power 
shifted to the General Zionist majority, whose largest numer- 
ical following was to be found in the ranks of the Zionist 
Organization of America. 


1See also articles on Palestine by Lotta Levensohn (p. 444) and 
Louis Shub (p. 483).—kp. 
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Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


Far from confirming early hopes that it would help solve 
a complex problem, the report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on Palestine caused increasing bitterness 
and disappointment among American Jewish groups. — 

Publication of the report was at first hailed by Jewish leaders 
as a substantial contribution toward finding displaced war 
victims a home. But as hope for prompt implementation de- 
clined, despair and recrimination mounted. The ensuing mood 
of bitterness produced an outpouring of statements which de- 
manded prompt and whole-hearted fulfillment of Anglo- 
American recommendations. Repeatedly, Zionists called at- 
tention to President Truman’s statement advocating the ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine and protested Britain’s 
delaying tactics in refusing to act on the recommendations of 
the Anglo-American report. 

Illustrative of the despairing mood of American Zionists 
was the reply of the American Zionist Emergency Council on 
June 4 to a request by the State Department that it comment 
on the report. The Emergency Council, representing the 
major Zionist groups in America, replied that “further com- 
ments appear meaningless.” The Council urged action on 
the report. On June 12 it called a rally in Madison Square 
Garden to press this point home and also to answer British 
Foreign Minister Bevin’s allegations concerning American 
advocacy of the admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine. 

The British Foreign Secretary, at a convention of the British 
Labor Party, had asserted that agitation in the United States 
“‘and particularly New York” for support of the Inquiry Com- 
mittee’s report was due to a desire to keep the 100,000 home- 
less Jews out of New York City. Speaking at the June 12 
rally, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of the Emergency 
Council and president of the Zionist Organization of America, 
characterized this remark as ‘‘a cheap slur on the American 
people and a coarse bit of anti-Semitic vulgarity reminiscent 
of the Nazis at their worst.” The Zionist leader declared 
that “in view of the shocking record of broken pledges and 
repeated violations of solemn obligations, American citizens 
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have the right to turn to their representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, who are discussing the granting of a loan 
to Great Britain.” ‘ 

Dr. Silver’s implied threat was not backed up by other 
Jewish leaders. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, co-chairman of the 
Emergency Council with Dr. Silver, let it be known that he 
did not oppose a loan to Britain. On July 11 the American 
Jewish Committee made public a statement in which 26 
prominent persons urged prompt passage of the loan to Brit- 
ain. The signers declared that they “‘believe in resolving 
political issues by political means, not by denying the British 
people access to the primary necessities of life.” The Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism deplored the fact that consideration 
of the loan to Britain was being complicated by the ‘‘extra- 
neous Palestine issue.” 


Arrest of Palestine Jews 


Animosity toward the British policy in Palestine rose to 
new heights when, on June 29, more than 2,000 Jews, among 
them high officials of the Jewish Agency and leaders of Jewish 
Palestine, were arrested by British troops, as a retaliatory 
measure against Hagana and Irgun activity. Dr. Silver and 
Dr. Wise, in a joint statement, described the British act as 
“treachery” and charged that it “was conceived on the highest 
political level in an attempt to liquidate the Jewish national 
home.”? The Council called a rally on July 1 at which Dr. 
Silver reported that President Truman had promised to 
obtain the speedy release of the imprisoned Jewish leaders. 
Defiance of British policy was the keynote of the rally, ex- 
pressed by a resolution pledging full support to Hagana’s war 
of resistance and by Dr. Silver’s plea for non-support of the 
British loan. 


Morrison-Grady Plan 


When the British government announced it was not ready 
to accept the recommendations of the Anglo-American Inquiry 
Committee report and indicated that it would like to see the 
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United States assume its share of responsibility for Palestine, 
President Truman sent a Cabinet Committee to London to 
work out with the British details for transferring 100,000 Jews 
from Europe to Palestine. After six weeks of study there 
emerged a federalization plan, known as the Morrison-Grady 
Report, whose recommendations the British Foreign Office 
was willing to accept. The plan, which proposed to divide 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab provinces under a federalized 
government, was immediately rejected by Zionists who found 
it “unacceptable as a basis for discussion.” Dr. Silver char- 
acterized the proposal as “‘a conscienceless act of treachery . . , 
a plan for the ghettoization of the Jews in their own home- 
land.” - 

American Zionists received support in their position from 
President Truman, who, after consideration, refused to accept 
the plan and stressed the importance of issuing 100,000 cer- 
tificates for Jewish immigrants, without waiting for acceptance 
of the report by any group. 

The political debate between the United States and Great 
Britain which followed announcement of the federalization 
plan had many repercussions. Despite President Truman’s 
consistent plea for the admission of Jewish immigrants to Pal- 
estine, the British government on August 12 announced that 
visaless Jewish refugees would no longer be allowed to enter 
Palestine. 

The announcement brought forth a denunciatory statement 
by the American Zionist Emergency Council on August 15, 
declaring the Zionist intention of resisting the British blockade 
against Jewish immigration to Palestine. It attributed illegal 
immigration to the British policy of delay in acting on Tru- 
man’s proposal. It asserted that Britain’s sole justification 
for being in Palestine was to carry out the mandate of the 
League of Nations; by forbidding immigration it was Britain 
who was guilty of the “illegality” rather than those who en- 
tered as immigrants. The Council denied British friendship 
toward the Jews or British humanity and patience, pointing 
out that while the Nazis were slaughtering Jews the doors 
of Palestine remained closed; furthermore, continued refusal 
to open the doors meant continued hardships for displaced 
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Jews. The Council defined Britain’s move as an attempt to 
frighten the Jews into accepting less than their rights. This, 
it said, American Jews would not allow. ; 

The vehement anti-British attitude of the Emergency Coun- 
cil appears to have been questioned by some constituents of 
the Zionist movement. On August 28 the Council’s national 
executive unanimously reaffirmed its confidence in the leader- 
ship of its president, Dr. Silver, and denied that he was mo- 
tivated by anti-British sentiment. The Council further denied 
that Silver had submitted his resignation to the Jewish Agency 
or that he took an ‘“‘extremist” position in regard to Agency 
policy. It reaffirmed its official program calling for free entry 
of Jews into Palestine and establishment of Palestine as a Jew- 
ish commonwealth with full equality of right and status for 
all inhabitants. 


Partition vs. Biltmore Program 


In August the Emergency Council spoke of a Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine, without specifically mentioning 
whether or not it meant all or part of that country. At that 
time it was known that the Jewish Agency, through Dr. Nahum 
Goldmann, a member of its executive, had informed President 
Truman that it would consider the partitioning of Palestine 
into separate and independent Arab and Jewish states. The 
Agency was willing to settle for “the establishment of a viable 
Jewish state in an adequate area of Palestine.” 

On August 20 Joseph M. Proskauer, president of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, issued a statement in which he in- 
dicated that his organization would support an Agency plan 
“which envisages a- political unit with a bill of rights that 
will constitutionally guarantee political equality to Arabs and 
Jews.” The statement pointed out that the main and im- 
mediate object of any plan must be immigration into Palestine. 

On. October 4, Yom Kippur eve, President Truman made 
public a statement urging Prime Minister Attlee of Great 
Britain to open Palestine “at once”’ to “substantial” immigra- 
tion of displaced Jews and pledging United States support for 
the formation of a separate Jewish state in part of Palestine. 
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The President urged that immigration to Palestine begin at 
once. He declared himself to be in favor of the liberalization 
of the immigration laws of all countries. As for Palestine, if 
a “workable solution” could be found, the President promised 
to recommend to Congress a plan for economic assistance for 
the development of the country. 4 

But despite the President’s approval of the partition plan, 
and his promise of help, American Zionists did not look upon 
a “‘viable Jewish state in part of Palestine’ with favor. 

The 49th annual convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America, meeting in Atlantic City on October 27 and 28, 
rejected the Jewish Agency partition plan and reaffirmed its 
support of the Biltmore Program which calls for a Jewish 
commonwealth in the whole of Palestine. The convention 
expressed doubt of the wisdom of Jewish participation in the 
London Conference on Palestine. 

The re-election of Dr. Silver as president of the Zionist 
Organization was generally regarded as a victory for Silver 
and the Biltmore Program as against the Jewish Agency and 
the Goldmann plan for a “‘viable state in part of Palestine.” 
Dr. Silver reiterated his stand opposing the loan to Britain 
and criticized Dr. Stephen S. Wise for approving it. 

The Zionist convention passed resolutions scoring the British 
Labor Government’s policy in Palestine, taking recognition 
of President Truman’s sincerity, and expressing doubt whether 
America had employed full strength to get results on the Pal- 
estine question. The convention urged the creation of an 
‘authoritative over-all body” to conduct the political effort 
on behalf of Zionism in the United States. This last resolution 
undoubtedly was meant as criticism of the Jewish Agency 
office in Washington headed by Nahum Goldmann, which 
functioned independently of the Emergency Council. 

Bartley C. Crum, American member of the Anglo-American 
Inquiry Committee, told the convention that the State De- 
partment could not carry out President Truman’s proposal 
for the admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine unless it cleared 
itself of certain pro-Arab adherents. He recommended that 
all communications between the Arab states and the State 
Department be made public, as well as the Nazi file contain- 
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ing the record of the negotiations between the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem and the Germans during the war. 

Partition was also rejected by the 27th annual convention 
of the Mizrachi organization on November 3, 1946. The 
religious Zionists pledged themselves to work for the “‘historical 
claim of an independent Jewish state with its historic bound- 
aries as ordained by the Torah.” Criticism was leveled at the 
British government for failure to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Anglo-American Committee and for the brutal 
activities of the troops in Palestine. The World Zionist 
Executive was also criticized for attempting to decide on its 
own responsibility the political future of Palestine, without 
having consulted the World Zionist Congress or the Larger 
Zionist Actions Committee. This set Mizrachi on record as 
objecting to the plan for a “‘viable state” earlier proposed by 
Nahum Goldmann to President Truman and reaffirmed its 
stand for a Jewish state in the whole of Palestine. 

The merits of the partition plan were debated at the 32nd 
annual convention of Hadassah, held in Boston on November 
13. Dr. Goldmann, as a member of the Jewish Agency 
executive, defended the proposal and pointed out that “‘by 
suggesting partition as a way out, we are not giving up our 
claims to the whole of Palestine.” Advantages of the plan 
are that it has the support of President Truman and the State 
Department and that the United States and Great Britain 
might get Arab acquiescence to a “‘viable Jewish state.” 
Dr. Goldmann asserted that the Biltmore program was 
formulated in the hope that once hostilities ended, 500,000 to 
1,000,000 European Jews would be permitted to enter Pales- 
tines 1 he developments of the past two years had proved this 
hope futile. 

Adherence to the Biltmore program, Goldmann asserted, 
means continuance of the British mandate until the Jews have 
a majority in Palestine, or the creation of another transitory 
regime which would enable the Jews to create this majority 
in a reasonable period of time. Both possibilities being un- 
likely, the Agency leader deemed the partition plan the best 
solution under existing circumstances. 

Dr. Emanuel Neumann, vice-president of the Zionist Organ- 
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ization of America, chided the Agency executive for offering 
a compromise solution on the Palestine problem as a substitute 
for the Biltmore program. Any modifications of the Biltmore 
program should have come from the World Zionist Congress. 
Dr. Neumann expressed the belief that it was a mistake “to 
suppose that to display such eagerness for compromise would 
elicit a prompt and favorable response on the part of the 
British and the Arabs.’ Speaking for the ZOA, its vice-pres- 
ident said: “‘It was in our view a grave error to announce 
to the world our readiness to forget our claims and legally 
established rights with respect to one-half of Palestine in order 
to retain the other half.” Dr. Neumann appealed to the con- 
vention not to abandon the Biltmore program nor the fight 
for the “‘whole of Palestine, undivided and undiminished.” 

Members of Hadassah, after hearing arguments for and 
against partition, passed a resolution favoring establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, not committing themselves 
for or against partition. Other resolutions recommended the 
coordination of Zionist activities in the United States, urged 
the United States Government to end the repressive British 
regime in Palestine, voted appreciation of President Truman 
for his efforts to persuade the British to admit 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine, and urged the immediate entry of displaced Jews 
into Palestine. 


Terror and Resistance 


Acts of violence committed by the Palestinian extremist 
groups reached a disastrous peak when, on July 22, a wing 
of the King David Hotel, headquarters of the secretariat of 
the British government and military authorities, was bombed 
by members of the Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

American Jewish groups almost unanimously condemned 
the bombing as irresponsible and shocking. The American 
Jewish Committee issued a statement which declared that it 
joined with ‘‘the responsible Jewish bodies of Palestine in 
condemnation of the senseless and inexcusable crime com- 
mitted by a band of terrorists who represent no substantial 
Jewish group in or out of Palestine.” 
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On the whole, the attitude of Jewish bodies to the terrorist 
acts in Palestine ran the gamut from complete approval to 
complete disapproval. The American Council for Judaism, 
for example, saw nothing amiss in British police treatment 
of Jews in Palestine. Lessing Rosenwald, chairman of the 
organization, stated: ‘“The security measures are not taken 
against Jews; they are only against those political forces inside 
and outside Palestine that have adopted violence as a means 
of attaining their political purposes.”? At the other extreme, 
the American League for a Free Palestine applauded all acts 
of terror as the only retaliation against Britain’s policy. 

The vast majority of Zionist and non-Zionist groups took 
the middle view. At its annual convention in November, 
Hadassah passed a resolution deploring terrorism but uphold- 
ing resistance to the “illegal and arbitrary policy of Great 
Britain in Palestine.”? Mizrachi, at its convention during the 
same month, protested the brutal activities of British troops 
in Palestine and promised moral and financial aid to Hagana, 
the resistance organization. The ZOA, in a convention res- 
olution passed on October 27, asserted that “‘insofar as re- 
sponsible elements of the Yishuy embark upon policies of 
non-cooperation or resistance, they shall receive the whole- 
hearted support of the Zionist movement.” 

This feeling prevailed at the World Zionist Congress, where 
a resolution was passed condemning “‘murder and the shedding 
of innocent blood as a means of political warfare.” 

The issue of terror and reprisal flared up again when the 
death sentence was imposed on Doy Gruner and three other 
members of the Irgun for taking part in a raid on a Palestine 
police station. On April 16, 1947, the four men were hanged. 
It was the first British execution of Jews since 1939. For months 
before the execution, several American Jewish groups carried 
out intensive efforts to obtain commutation of Gruner’s sen- 
tence. On March 28 the American Jewish Conference urged 
the United States to intercede to avert the execution of the 
death sentence, pointing out that it was capital punishment 
imposed by military authorities on civilians during a time 
of peace. 

As a matter of fact, the Irgun announced on February 2 
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that it considered the British had declared war against it 
and so would “return blow for blow.” The following day a 
British ultimatum called on the Jewish Agency to cooperate 
with the police and bring the terrorists to justice within seven 
days. 

American Zionists reacted vigorously. Abba Hillel Silver, 
speaking for the Emergency Council, declared: ‘“The Jewish 
Agency has indicated it will restrain extremist groups. It 
will not ask the Jewish population to turn informists and 
spies for an administration which has been guilty of gross 
illegalities and cruelties against Jews.” 

When, despite the pleas of the Zionist groups urging the 
United States Government to intercede on behalf of the con- 
victed men, Dov Gruner and his comrades were executed, 
the ZOA issued a statement describing the executions as 
“deliberate provocations by the British on the eve of the open- 
ing of the special session of the United Nations to discuss 
Palestine.” 


World Zionist Congress 


The election of American delegates to the World Zionist 
Congress was held on June 30 and 31, 1946. The major Zionist 
groups in this country, including the Zionist Organization of 
America, the Poale Zion (Labor Zionist Organization), 
Mizrachi, the United-Zionist Revisionist, Hadassah and 
Pioneer Women sent 121 delegates to the Congress which 
opened in Basle, Switzerland on December 9. 

The ZOA delegation, largest and most influential of the 
American group, was well prepared to challenge the old 
leadership of the Congress. Dr. Abba Hillel Silver and 
Dr. Emanuel Neumann, spokesmen, took up the cudgels 
against the partition plan of the Jewish Agency and the 
proposal to participate in the London Conference which was 
backed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. American Zionists un- 
doubtedly felt it was time that they, representing the most 
important government and the richest Jewish community, 
took a leading role in World Zionist affairs. 
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The most extreme American viewpoint, however, did not 
come from the General Zionists but from Meir Grossman, 
president of United-Zionist Revisionists, who insisted on “a 
Jewish state within the historic boundaries of Palestine, based 
on a Jewish majority” and who called for the establishment 
of a provisional government for Palestine. 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, who shared the chairmanship of the 
American Zionist Emergency Council with Dr. Silver, did not 
share Dr. Silver’s objection to partition. On December 16 
Dr. Wise, in company with Dr. Weizmann and David Ben 
Gurion, defended the partition proposal and urged participa- 
tion in the forthcoming London Conference. 

The militant opposition to Britain won out. On December 
24 the Congress resolved not to participate in the London 
conference “under the existing circumstances.”’ It passed a 
resolution confirming the principle of the Biltmore Declara- 
tion which called for the establishment of Palestine as a Jewish 
commonwealth. Other resolutions denounced the 1939 White 
Paper, called for resistance against its policies, and protested 
the deportation of Jews to Eritrea. The Congress also pro- 
scribed such unauthorized bodies in the United States as the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation and the American 
League for a Free Palestine. It warned that all rights granted 
to the Revisionists would be withdrawn if the New Zionist 
Organization was not dissolved within three months. 

The new 19-member Executive elected by the Congress 
consisted of eight General Zionists, seven Laborites and four 
Mizrachi. American members of the Executive are Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver, Rabbi Wolf Gold, Hayim Greenberg, Mrs. Rose 
Halprin and Dr. Emanuel Neumann. 


Congress Repercussions 


The World Zionist Congress drew out in the open a bitter 
difference of opinion which existed just beneath the surface 
of the Zionist body politic in this country. 

Upon his return from Basle, Dr. Silver expressed his satis- 
faction with the results of the Congress. The old leadership, 
with its record of “retreat and political failure,” he declared, 
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was repudiated. As Dr. Silver saw it, the Congress had re- 
affirmed the classic Zionist position. It reflected the firm 
resolve of the Jewish people to resist ali illegal action of the 
mandatory government either to liquidate or constrict the 
Jewish national home. 

On January 3, two days after Dr. Silver made public his 
attitude, Dr. Wise resigned from all official connections with 
the Zionist Organization. It had been known for some time 
that Wise disapproved of the bellicose attitude toward Great 
Britain, but the refusal of the Congress to send Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann to the London Conference appeared to him to 
be the last straw. He saw dangerous signs in the failure of 
the Congress to re-elect Weizmann president. In resigning, 
Dr. Wise said he refused “to substitute the Zionism: of the 
present imperiling regime of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica for the Zionism of Weizmann, Brandeis, Nordau and 
Herzl,” 

Other delegates of the ZOA to the World Zionist Congress 
did not share Dr. Wise’s apprehension for the future of Zion- 
ism. At a reception held for them in Manhattan Center in 
New York City on January 6, the delegates told of the many 
achievements of the Congress. The American General Zionists 
rejoiced because this Congress marked the end of the “‘policy 
of appeasement’’; because it repudiated the decision to par- 
ticipate under all circumstances in the London Conference; 
because the sole control of Zionist affairs no longer rested 
with Mapai, the Palestine Labor Zionist group; and because 
the important place of American Zionists in Zionist diplomacy 
was finally recognized. 


Immigration and the British Blockade 


With discussion of the London Conference and its possible 
decisions now outside their scope, the Zionists turned to a 
consideration of means for getting displaced Jews into Pales- 
tine “‘illegally.”” On January 21 Dr. Emanuel Neumann told 
a press conference that U. S. Zionists were ready to pour 
“millions” of dollars into financing “‘illegal’? immigration. 
He expressed the hope that Great Britain would regard such 
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activities “not as willful rebellion, but as a great work of 
mercy and rescue.” 


This statement drew forth an angry reaction from Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, president of the American Council for Judaism, 
who announced that “this shocking disregard for law and 
order” did not reflect the sentiments of all Americans of Jew- 
ish faith. 


The ZOA persisted, however, and on March 2 its adminis- 
trative council promised to lend all its resources to aid visaless 
immigrants get through the British blockade. 


Groups reflecting a more moderate opinion continued to 
press for admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine. On Feb- 
ruary 2 the Jewish Labor Committee, convening in Atlantic 
City, sent a cable to the British Labor Party appealing for 
abrogation of the White Paper and admission of displaced 
Jews to Palestine. 


Palestine and the United Nations 


By February it became obvious that the current British 
proposal for Palestine would be acceptable neither to Jews 
nor to Arabs and British Foreign Secretary Bevin let it be 
known that the next step would be submission of the matter 
to the United Nations. 


In this country most Jewish groups regarded the step with 
trepidation; at best it could only mean delay in the admission 
of displaced Jews to Palestine. Extremes of attitude were ex- 
pressed by Lessing Rosenwald, who welcomed UN investiga- 
tion, and by Emanuel Neumann who saw the British decision 
as “‘a renewed affront to the United States Government and 
a flagrant violation of the Charter of the United Nations.” 


Six hundred and fifty delegates attending a special session 
of the Emergency Council on February 17 passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 1) They called upon the UN to issue an interim 
order instructing Britain to implement the Palestine mandate 
free of all restrictive enactments. 2) They urged the UN to 
give the Jewish Agency representation at any of its delibera- 
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tions on Palestine, called for reaffirmation of freedom of im- 
migration to Palestine and establishment of a Jewish state 
in “‘clear and precise terms.” 3) They called on the United 
States Government to assume leadership and honor its previous 
pledges. 4) The delegates expressed confidence in the leader- 
ship of the Jewish Agency and the Zionist Emergency Council. 
5) They condemned the British regime of brutal force against 
the Jewish community of Palestine. 5) They urged the United 
States to secure commutation of pending death sentences in 
Palestine. 6) They pledged support of the Yishuv and its 
“nationally disciplined leadership.” 


The National Board of Hadassah, meeting in a midwinter 
conference on March 8, heard its president, Mrs. Moses P. 
Epstein, declare that the UN must carry out the promise of 
the League of Nations regarding Palestine, and charge that 
Britain was becoming increasingly incompetent to carry out 
the provisions of the mandate. 

The desire of American Zionists-to relieve Britain of her 
mandatory power over Palestine was undoubtedly increased 
by the British declaration of martial law, on March 2, over 
certain areas in Palestine. Dr. Silver cabled Under Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson that martial law was “‘part of a care- 
fully conceived plan calculated to bring about the economic 
strangulation of Palestine Jewry.” Silver urged the United 
States to register protest with Great Britain on legal and 
humanitarian grounds. 

The special session on Palestine was scheduled to open on 
April 28. In the weeks preceding that date, Zionists aimed 
their propaganda at the following targets: an interim policy 
which would permit immigration into Palestine while hearings 
were taking place; full representation of the Jewish Agency at 
the special session; and United States’ championship of the 
Jewish cause at the UN session. 

An attempt at unity was made by non-Zionist and Zionist 
groups when they met in New York during April to discuss 
sending the Jewish Agency as sole representative of the Jewish 
point of view. Among participants in such discussions were 
representatives of the Jewish Agency, the American Jewish 
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Committee and the Agudas Israel of America. The only 
voice raised in opposition to Jewish representation at the UN. 
General Assembly was that of the American Council for 
Judaism which declared that Jews would be represented by 
the countries of which they are citizens. 


Objection to the Agency as representative came from the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation and the Political 
Action Committee for Palestine, Inc., both of which asked to 
be given non-voting seats at the hearings. They claimed the 
Agency was not qualified to speak for them. 


It was not until May 5 that the General Assembly voted to 
grant a hearing to the Jewish Agency. The preceding week 
was filled with tension for Zionists, who were dismayed at the 
apparent reluctance of the United States to support the 
Agency’s claims for a voteless voice at the UN discussions. 
All the major Zionist groups wired President Truman, pro- 
testing the failure of the U. S. delegation to work for Jewish 
representation at the hearings. The American Jewish Confer- 
ence, in its telegram, pointed out that in view of the unlimited 
discussion by the Arabs of their side of the Palestine issue, it 
was essential to secure “‘fair and equitable presentation of the 
Jewish case.” 


The presentation of the Jewish case was made on May 8 
before the Political Committee of the UN General Assembly 
by Dr. Silver, as chairman of the Agency’s American section. 
The occasion was a historic one since it was the first time the 
Jewish Agency received a hearing before a world tribunal. 
In a speech which has been described as “‘eloquent and even- 
tempered” Dr. Silver enunciated the Agency’s position on 
Palestine, stressing the international obligation to insure 
continuous development of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine. 


The cordial reception which greeted Dr. Silver’s address 
and the surprising reversal of the Russian attitude toward 
Palestine as expressed by Andrei A. Gromyko in his speech of 
May 14 strengthened the hope among Zionists that Big-Power 


cooperation might bring forth a solution to the complex 
Palestine problem. 
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Ktonist Organization of America 


During the year under review, the membership of the 
Zionist Organization of America rose to over 200,000, exclu- 
sive of Hadassah or any other affiliated groups, and the 
resources made available by the ZOA Expansion Fund (Amer- 
ican Zionist Fund) made possible an extensive program of 
education and public relations. 


The full Zionist program during the year included the 
publication of three books, Palestine Year Book, Vol. '1, The 
Ktonist Movement by Israel Cohen, and Hebrew Self-Taught by 
Zevi and Ben Ami Scharfstein; the issuance of a large number 
of pamphlets including the first comprehensive statement on 
““Hagana, A History of Jewish Resistance,” continuance of the 
two popular radio programs, ‘‘Palestine Speaks” and ‘‘The 
Drama of Palestine’; expansion of the work of the Palestine 
Bureau which serves as the only official agency in this country 
with respect to facilitating immigration and visits to Palestine; 
promotion of a large number of public demonstrations, mass 
meetings and rallies designed to express popular opinion with 
respect to Palestine. During this period, the ZOA Education 
Department announced the availability of another set of 
Annual Scholarships to the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

Dr. Silver also announced the establishment of a Halutziut 
Commission, in addition to the existing American Zionist 
Youth Commission, to encourage and assist young American 
Jews anxious to settle in Palestine. A group of General 
Zionists under ZOA auspices, known as Plugat Aliyah, was 
formed with a membership of some 150 young people 

The major fund-raising activities of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion’s membership were devoted to the support of the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

The major function of the year, outside of the Annual 
Convention, was the National Mobilization Conference held 
in Chicago January 24 through January 26. A $1,000,000 
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expansion fund was voted by the conferees to “‘acquaint the 
American public with the true aims and achiévements of the 
Zionist movement.” 


Hadassah 


Beginning last October with a membership of about 180,000, 
Hadassah reported four months before the end of its present 
fiscal year a gain of over 25,000 members, making a total of 
nearly a quarter million constituents, including Junior Hadas- 
sah. Its fund-raising goal during 1946-47 was $4,070,000. 

One of the first dramatic acts expressive of Hadassah’s new 
stewardship as the administrative health arm of the Immigrant 
Medical Services of the organization and the Jewish Agency 
was its establishment within 24 hours in Athlit, the Palestine 
detention camp, of an emergency hospital to meet a condition 
of the British who said that without such a hospital 3,000 
uncertified immigrants then waiting in Athlit would not be 
released. The Hospital was assembled and staffed with Hadas- 
sah personnel in the fall of last year. 

A medical mission, the first medical group from Palestine, 
was also sent by the organization with the aid of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee in September of last 
year to Cyprus. Other achievements in the medical field were 
the completion of a 70-bed unit for refugee care and a 100 bed 
unit for tuberculosis therapy, both of which were added to the 
Rothschild-Hadassah- University Hospital to make it a 500 bed 
institution. Ground was broken for an extension of the 
Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, part of the present Hadas- 
sah Medical Center, to make possible an increase of the 
student capacity of the School from 80 to 180. Also during the 
past year, a program of screening to detect the incidence of 
tuberculosis was begun in Palestine with the aid of four mobile 
X-ray units sent by the group to Eretz Israel. When the 
Yishuv set up 12 settlements in the Negev last November, in 
one of its overnight operations, Hadassah cabled $12,000 to 
the pioneers to begin a health service system in the new 
communities. 


Similarly, in an effort to expand the front against disease, 
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the Hadassah Medical Organization has been sending, during 
the past year, a steady stream of young doctors to America 
for “refresher” training which would better equip them to 
carry forward their work on their return. Thus far nine 
young doctors have been brought to the United States for 
this work. 


Other advances in the medical field were highlighted during 
the mid-winter conference of Hadassah, March 8 to March 12, 
1947, when announcement was made of a five-year plan that 
will be the joint responsibility of Hadassah and the Hebrew 
University. This includes the erection of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity-Hadassah Medical School, the first undergraduate medi- 
cal institution in Palestine. As one phase of its program, 
Hadassah will provide personnel for a mental screening team, 
slated to go to Cyprus to conduct tests, for the purpose of 
determining the psychological problems currently being faced 
by immigrants in the Cyprus Camps waiting entry into 
Palestine. 

In addition to its medical institutions and services, Hadassah 
now provides for the feeding and the teaching of cooking and 
nutrition to more than 30,000 school children daily in the 
grammar grades of Palestine. It also helps supervise the health 
of 100,000 students in the schools and continues to fight for 
superlative child health through 50 infant welfare stations. 

Increased activity was also reported among some 800 Ameri- 
can affairs chairmen who receive material from the national 
office to help them conduct a program of education on Ameri- 
can affairs in this country and among a like number of workers 
who are active in the efforts of the American Zionist Youth 
Commission of which Hadassah is a member, to bring a new 
awareness of Palestinian and general Jewish problems to 
American Jewish youth. 


Labor Kionist Organization 


The past year has been marked by several significant devel- 
opments in the structure and scope of the Labor Zionist 
Organization of America-Poale Zion. 
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On July 3, 1946 the League for Labor Palestine amal- 
gamated with the LZOA-Poale Zion, thus consolidating the 
forces of Labor Zionism in America and giving a greater source 
of quantitative and political strength to its aims. The organi- 
zation is officially known as Labor Zionist Organization of 
America-Poale Zion. 

Membership in the organization has more than tripled since 
January 1946. In some cities, such as Los Angeles, the ratio 
of increase has been seven to one in comparison with last year. 
Since March 1945, 110 new branches have been established 
throughout the United States and Canada. The creation of 
these new branches through the integration of large numbers 
of young men and women of American background has consid- 
erably transformed the make-up of the organization. 

A leaders’ Institute, held in Lakewood, N. J., April 18-20, 
1947, was attended by 150 young leaders representing 50 new 
branches of the organization throughout the East and Middle 
West. The delegates heard lectures on ideological and 
practical problems of the Labor Zionist movement. Labor 
Zionist schools were conducted in Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
New York and Los Angeles. Other cities conducted forums 
and educational projects of a similar nature. Further training 
in the background of Labor Zionism is being contemplated 
through the establishment of summer camps for young leaders 
in the East, Middle West and West Coast. 

Holiday program booklets, educational kits and brochures 
on timely political subjects have been prepared for use by the 
membership. 

Publications in addition to those issued as part of the 
educational program are the weekly Yiddisher Kemfer, the 
monthly Jewish Frontier and the bi-weekly Labor Zionist Letter 
which reaches the entire membership and presents a summary 
of the newest developments with commentary as well as 
organizational news. 

The Labor Zionist Organization of America-Poale Zion has 
also published a number of pamphlets in the course of the year, 
including: Labor Zionism—A Brief Summary, What is lhe Labor 
Konist Fund, a manual entitled How to Organize and various 
membership publications. 
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Its publishing company, Sharon Books, has in the course of 
the year added to its list of publications The Revival of Palestine 
by Jacob Ziman and Berl Katznelson (in Yiddish). 


Mizrachi 


The Mizrachi Organization of America conducted a Shekel 
registration campaign in April and May of the past year. 
One hundred and forty-two thousand, out of a total of 900,000, 
who bought Shekolim, registered their endorsement of the 
Zionist program through the Mizrachi movement. 

During the period under review, Mizrachi expanded its 
Hachsharah (training farm) near New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and opened a new branch in Bronti-Ontario, Canada. 

Lecture tours throughout the country were undertaken by 
administrative leaders of the organization, resulting in a 30 
per cent increase in the membership and in the organization 
of 38 additional chapters. A further addition to the member- 
ship roster of Mizrachi were the memberships of 78 syna- 
gogues. The Youth Department organized 42 new clubs and 
a Noar Mizrachi, which set up 29 groups of young people, 
aged 18 and over. 

The Mizrachi Education Committee made a survey of 
orthodox educational needs throughout the country from coast 
to coast. As in the previous year, the Committee conducted 
seminars for teachers of kindergarten classes to be set up in 
Mizrachi schools. Publications include textbooks, propaganda 
for the all-day school and curriculi for traditional schools. 

Ten regional conferences to promote organizational activi- 
ties were held in different sections of the country. 

Mizrachi participated in the activities of the United Jewish 
Appeal, the Zionist Emergency Council, and the American 
Jewish Conference. 

Its overseas relief activities included financial aid to dis- 
placed persons’ kibbutzim set up by the organization in Eu- 
rope, and field visits by administrative heads to report on the 
needs of members throughout Europe. A central relief office 
was established in Paris, France. 
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United Palestine Appeal f 


When Dr. Israel Goldstein was elected national chairman 
of the United Palestine Appeal in February 1947 he announced 
that this year the overall program of the UPA and its agencies 
in Palestine would entail a total expenditure of $85,000,000 
to pay for projects of immediate relief and care for refugee 
arrivals in Palestine, special training and guidance, and 
eventual urban and rural settlement. ; 

For similar projects during 1946 the UPA spent a total of 
$52,621,000, the bulk of which comprised contributions from 
American Jews. Principal expenditures were $13,650,928 
covering the cost of immigration of 26,000 refugees who 
reached Palestine, $3,224,911 for pre-immigration aid and 
relief and $2,745,434 for their care on arrival. In addition, 
the Jewish Agency, whose sole source of American support is 
the UPA, disbursed $2,217,898 through the special youth 
immigration department. 


A total of $3,216,826 was also spent by the Jewish Agency 
on housing projects, $6,567,399 for agricultural development, 
$4,171,767 for political activities, internal security, Arab- 
Jewish relations and soldiers’ and veterans’ care; and $1,935,- 
357 for aid to trade and industry. Supplementing the agri- 
cultural program of the Jewish Agency, the Jewish National 
Fund, which is financed through the UPA, spent $16,143,547, 
more than two-thirds of which went for land purchases. 


Other Kionist Groups 


During the past year, Pioneer women increased its specific 
responsibilities towards the Moatzath Hapoaloth (Working 
Women’s Council) of the Histadrut and raised over $590,000 
for the integration of new immigrant women, youth and 
children in Palestine. In addition, over $225,000 was raised 
for the maintenance of children in the institutions of the Mo- 
atzath Hapoaloth through the Child Rescue Fund; $125,000 
for the Histadrut Campaign; for the Jewish National Fund 
—over $130,000; for the United Jewish Appeal—$75,000; 
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for the Relief Fund for Labor Zionist Movement in Poland— 
$15,000; for American educational institutions—$50,000. 

Two intensive membership drives in the spring of 1946 and 
1947 brought over 5,000 new members into the ranks of 
Pioneer Women, with new clubs organized in many new 
communities. The last drive was launched at a series of 
regional conferences held throughout the country during Octo- 
ber 1946. 

The program of Jewish and Zionist education of the mem- 
bership was considerably extended through lecture series, holi- 
day bulletins, various brochures and the monthly publication, 
Pioneer Woman. A national leadership seminar for selected 
members from various parts of the country was held in July, 
1946 at Cream Ridge, N. J. Two regional seminars, for the 
Southeastern Seaboard and East Central Regions, were held 
in the spring of 1947. Educational work was further advanced 
by the tours of the delegates from the Moatzath Hapoaloth, 
Mrs. Beba Idelson and Miss Rivka Yoffe, and by numerous 
lecturers and speakers who toured the country. 

Campaigns to support activities and institutions in Palestine 
were conducted by several groups. The American Fund for 
Palestinian Institutions, supporting 86 cultural, educational 
and social welfare groups, on March 26 launched a nationwide 
drive for $1,065,000. Junior Hadassah, at its 22nd annual 
convention in November 1947, inaugurated a campaign for 
$400,000 to finance youth welfare and educational activities. 
Half of the sum will be used to expand facilities of a children’s 
village operated by the organization. Mizrachi, at its annual 
convention in November, announced that $1,000,000 of its 
annual budget would go to Mizrachi projects in Palestine. 


Review of the Year: Foreign 





1. LATIN AMERICA 


By Elsie F. Zala—— 


POLITICAL SITUATION 


DESPITE DOMESTIC DIFFCULTIES and conflicts such as the revo- 
lution in Paraguay, the coup d’etat in Nicaragua and the 
abortive coup in Venezuela, the outlines of the political scene 
in Latin America have become clearer. President Truman’s 
statement of June 3, 1947, declaring that the Argentine gov- 
ernment had finally fulfilled its commitments under the 
Chapultepec Agreement, opened the way for renewed friend- 
ship between the two countries. About the same time Mr. 
Truman also announced the United States plan of helping 
the Latin American countries arm for the purpose of joint 
hemisphere defense. A new Inter-American Conference for 
Continental Peace and Security is due to be held in Rio de 
Janeiro on August 15, no such conference having been held 
since the spring of 1945 by reason of the tension existing 
between the United States and Argentina. 

But while a measure of stability was emerging in hemi- 
spheric international relations, confusion still prevailed in the 
domestic policies of many Latin American countries; with 
far-reaching consequences for the Jews. 


Argentina 


The situation in Argentina, with the largest Jewish com- 
munity in Latin America, produced the utmost uneasiness. 
Federal, as well as most provincial governments were domi- 
nated by the party of President Juan Peron. Peron came to 
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power in 1946 as an epilogue to a dictatorial, revolutionary 
regime dominated by a militarist group, as the nominee of the 
“Labor Party,” a party Peron himself created and led. The 
“Labor Party’? was composed of workers, dissidents of the old 
democratic radical party and of the ambitious, fascistic 
group known as the “‘National Liberty Alliance.’ The latter 
were anti-Semitic, anti-democratic, and anti-United States. 

Although the Argentine government gave lip service to the 
constitutional forms, the basic guarantees of the Constitution 
were regularly violated. Freedom of the press was curtailed 
as when it dared to criticize the government. La Prensa, the 
most important newspaper in Argentina, was attacked by 
organized mobs with police connivance. This limitation on 
freedom of the press, affecting all the opposition papers, 
called forth the condemnation of the world democratic press. 
The New York Times of March 21 commented editorially: 


If President Truman were to call openly and repeatedly 
for an advertising and circulation boycott of newspapers 
opposing his Administration; if he were to predict that this 
action would cause them to change their policies; if he were 
to try to cut off their bank credit and their newsprint 
supply; if he were to inspire local police to harass their 
drivers, it is not likely that he would be believed when he 
declared that “‘there exists in the United States today com- 
plete freedom of the press.’’ But this, and more, is what 
President Juan D. Peron is doing in Argentina. This week, 
through the Peronista party, he is endeavoring to subdue 
one of the world’s great dailies, La Prensa of Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Aires is plastered with boycott posters because 
La Prensa charged that independent newspapers were 
being attacked “‘if they do not agree with everything the 
government party does or favors.” 


Members of the Supreme Court were dismissed. Op- 
position members of Congress were attacked. University 
professors and school teachers suspected of opposition to the 
Government or the Peronista party were dismissed regardless 
of merits or tenure. Catholic instruction was made obligatory 
in the public schools. Large scale anti-Jewish propaganda 
was carried on, causing growing insecurity within the Jewish 
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community. Anti-Jewish slogans increasingly appeared in the 
streets; synagogues and Jewish schools were repeatedly 
attacked and damaged in broad daylight, the perpetrators 
frequently remaining unpunished. 

The representative Jewish body of Argentina, the DATA, 
repeatedly complained of these attacks to the government. 
President Peron on each of these occasions expressed his 
regret. These acts were obviously encouraged by police 
negligence. The following protest memorandum submitted 
by the DAIA to the Chief of Police April, makes this clear: 


In a note December 24, last, we informed the Chief of 
Police of a series of criminal anti-Jewish manifestations 
which had been going on since March 1946, and which 
provoked a natural state of insecurity in the Jewish com- 
munity. 

To our regret, we are now compelled to add in to those, 
others which occurred during recent months. Last Janu- 
ary, there appeared on the walls of various sections of the 
city, signs and inscriptions inciting to crimes against the 
Jews, many of which bore the initials of the National 
Liberty Alliance; last March 26 a criminal attempt was 
made on the home of a Jewish citizen on Serrano Street. 
We have well-founded reasons to suspect that it was in- 
tended for a neighboring building which houses the Jewish 
School “Scholem Aleichem’” and which has been the 
object of similar attacks on many occasions in the past. 
On the fourth of this month, inflammable liquid was thrown 
on the streets causing large blazes of fire in the Jewish 
Temple on Lavalle Street. On the 16th of this month a 
bomb caused considerable damage to the Synagogue and 
Jewish School “Baron Hirsch” on Billinghurst Street. 
Only on two of the oceasions cited did the police sucteed 
in apprehending the perpetrators. 


The very enumeration of these incidents points to a sys- 
tematic campaign of provocation and intimidation against 


the Jewish community and its cultural and _ religious 
institutions, 


The memorandum listed only a few of the many anti- 
Jewish incidents. In addition, widespread discrimination was 
directed against Jewish university students. 
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Peron’s immigration policy was administered by Immigra- 
tion Director, Dr. Santiago Peralta, whose fascistic and anti- 
Semitic record was widely known and even recorded in a 
book he had published several years earlier. Since Peralta’s 
assumption of office, it has been almost impossible for Jews 
to immigrate into the country. According to official state- 
ments, the Government was seeking large-scale immigration 
and had appointed for this purpose a special ‘‘Selection’’ 
Commission. The Commission, presided over by a Catholic 
priest, centered its activities in Spain and in Italy. Few DP’s 
in general, and Jews in particular, were expected to be 
admitted. 

During 1946 and the first three months of 1947, only 400 
Jewish immigrants succeeded in entering Argentina. This 
figure was augmented by another 47 admitted on the inter- 
cession of the Jewish community by President Peron-.who 
bypassed Immigration Director Peralta. These 47 immigrants 
had originally come to Brazil but were unable to land because 
their visas had expired. 


Brazil 


Although the new Brazilian constitution strictly forbids 
discrimination on grounds of race and religion, small, sporadic 
incidents have suggested the presence of an anti-Semitic 
undercurrent. One such occurred November 8 in Sao Paulo 
when a railway station, Estacao da Luz went up in flames, and 
an evening paper published an alleged statement by an 
important railway official to the effect that Jewish terrorist 
groups were responsible. The Jewish Federation of Brazil 
protested this statement to the President, General Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra. After an investigation, it appeared that a 
casual remark had been exaggerated by a sensation-hungry 
reporter. 

The most recent Brazilian immigration law confined 
quotas to agriculturists, technicians, and qualified workers, 
and preference was granted to Catholics, and to “‘assimilable”’ 


Latins. 
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Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, head of the Brazilian delegation to 
the United Nations, addressing the Special Session of the 
General Assembly on Palestine, declared that positive steps 
should be taken to aid in the resettlement of all refugees, and 
that “‘if distributed among all nations, a million immigrants 
would not be excessive, in view of the fact that many coun- 
tries, including many of Latin America, want new settlers.” 

Last year only 600 Jewish immigrants were admitted into 
Brazil and 640 more arrived in the first three months of this 
year. Several hundred entry permits were cancelled and, 
according to reports, no new visas were being issued. Bra- 
zilian immigration authorities claimed that this was neces- 
sitated by the transition from the old to a new immigration 
law. 


Ecuador 


In Ecuador, the attitude of President Dr. Velazco Ibarra 
toward Jews was sympathetic. Important government groups, 
however, as well as public opinion, exhibited increasing 
unfriendliness. The outspoken conservative majority of the 
government, through its connection with clerical groups, was 
openly anti-Semitic. For example, an official textbook 
published by a parochial school and circulated by the thou- 
sands, levelled violent and ugly accusations against Jewish 
immigrants. The community finally succeeded in removing 
the book from circulation but considerable damage had 
already been done. 

Another book entitled El Fudaismo edited by Dr. Navaez, 
an important banker in Quito, was a Jew-baiting publication 
of the lowest type, comparable only to Streicher’s Stuermer. 
The press tried to link economic difficulties with the growing 
Jewish immigration and accused the immigrants of commu- 
nist activities. As a result, government circles were becoming 
increasingly critical of immigration. Nevertheless the gov- 
ernment, during the past year, granted 729 immigration 
visas to persons from all over the world, the Far East included. 


The government’s policy was to give preference to indus- 
trialists and agriculturists. 
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Chile 


No signs of anti-Semitism were reported from Chile. Gov- 
ernment officials gave many indications of friendliness towards 
Jews. Last January, for example, President Gabriel Gonzales 
Videla issued a directive granting the Santiago ORT school 
. the status of a public school. On January 21 of this year, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Raul Juliet Gomez, stated that 
the government of Chile was anxious to open its doors to 
surviving Europeans regardless of race or religion, taking 
into account only their adaptability and the degree of kinship 
to relatives in the country. 

At the time of writing, a new immigration law was being 
devised in Chile. The possibilities for Jewish immigration 
were still limited, aside from relatives of residents (parents, 
children, husbands, wives and aged relatives). A few hun- 
dred technicians were to be permitted to enter on the basis of 
labor contracts, as well as farmers who were to reside in 
colonies away from the capital. 


Peru 

Peru, headed by a Conservative government, had in its 
parliament a powerful representation of the Afrista party 
under the leadership of Haya de la Torre. The Aprista party 
with its socialist program was not, however, able to counter- 
balance the reactionary forces in the government. Although 
the president had often shown understanding of the Jewish 
problem, he did nothing to stop the growing wave of anti- 
Semitism. 

Among the chief anti-Semites was Oscar Medlius, publisher 
of the magazine El Intransigente. One of his articles, published 
April 18, 1947, in Lima, was an attack on Jewish immigration. 
The article predicted persecution if Jews were allowed to 
enter Peru. It gave carte blanche approval to the Nazi perse- 
cutions. It also approved Britain’s policy in Palestine, urging 
cancellation of the Mandate and conversion of the country 
to semi-colonial status. Another exponent of anti-Jewish 
xenophobia was Gonzalez Olaechea, writer for the newspaper 
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El Comercio of Lima, belonging to an old Peruvian Catholic 
family. A few Jewish immigrants arrived in the country 
during the past year, brought over by resident relatives. The 
government policy was to grant preference to “Aryans.” 


Mexico 


The new Mexican government, headed by President 
Miguel Aleman, continued the democratic and liberal line 
established by his predecessor. In this sense, the official gov- 
ernment attitude towards the Jews continued to be friendly. 
Despite this, Jewish immigration was rendered almost com- 
pletely impossible. It was difficult to predict whether the 
restrictions would be relaxed or not. In the past year, accord- 
ing to reports, only 400 Jews came to Mexico. In addition, 
last November, the Mexican government cabled authoriza- 
tion to its embassy in Warsaw to issue 100 visas to Jewish 
war orphans. 

The liberal, democratic policies of the present government 
in Mexico were, moreover, hampered by reactionary forces. 
The Sinarquist Party followed an anti-Semitic propaganda 
line with typical nazi-fascistic features. A growing number 
of anti-Semitic articles and publications appeared daily. An 
old xenophobic group, known as the Yellow Shirts (los dorados) 
came to life again, preaching against immigration and iden- 
tifying Jews with communists. On the whole, however, the 
Mexican people still retained their democratic loyalties. 
Prominent men in the government and professions showed 
their sympathy for the Jews in many ways, by contributing 
articles, for example, to the Tribuna Israelita, organ of the 
United Anti-Defamation Committee. 


Colombia 


Although anti-Semitic riots and incidents of former years 
have not recurred in Colombia, the government, dominated 
by the Conservative Party, continued policies unfavorable to 
the Jews. In Bogota, the authorities made no efforts to curb 
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the sporadic attacks on members of the community, their 
buildings and their businesses. Not a single statement con- 
demning these acts was forthcoming from any member of the 
government. Paradoxically, however, a statement was made 
in February of this year, by Arnoldo Borgenicht, Colombian 
Jewish philanthropist and community leader, to the effect 
that the entry of 3,000 European Jewish refugees had been 
authorized by the government. 


Uruguay 


The democratic candidate, Tomas Berreta, won the presi- 
dential election held in Uruguay last November. The elec- 
tion was preceded by a heated campaign during which the 
reactionary parties manifested great strength. These parties 
were encouraged by the success of similar forces in neighbor- 
ing Argentina which had put Peron in power. Their anti- 
democratic propaganda was accompanied by anti-Jewish 
fabrications. In the main, however, the elections demonstrated 
that the Uruguayan people had retained their democratic 
traditions and stood adamant against racial and religious 
discrimination. 


Bolivia 


The present Bolivian Government which rose to power 
last year in consequence of a spectacular revolution, enforced 
a liberal regime and made sincere efforts to follow a demo- 
cratic pattern. Guarantees of order and security were given 
the Jewish population, and permission was granted for the 
entry of a number of Jewish DP’s. However, to date not even 
the 500 who were referred to in one of the government’s 
statements have entered the country. Nonetheless, the char- 
acter of the government offers hope for the future. 

The pattern was similar in Venezuela where a revolutionary 
socialist regime was in power. A promise was made to permit 
the entry of 8,000 Jews. In practice, however, it was difficult 
even for naturalized American Jews to get transit visas. 
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Paraguay — 


The revolution in Paraguay by a militarist group against 
the Président, General Higino Morinigo, put the entire 
situation in the country in a state of confusion, eliminating 
the meager prospects for Jewish immigration. This revolu- 
tion was prevented from assuming the proportions of a civil 
war by the pressure of neighboring governments. 

In Central America, reactionary movements increased 
their influence. Nazi influences were clearly evident from 
the widespread distribution of anti-Jewish articles and of 
Spanish editions of the anti-Semitic Protocols of the Elders of 
Aton. 

By and large, the attitudes of the Latin American republics 
towards the Jewish problem reflected some degree of sym- 
pathy and understanding. This was exhibited during the 
Special Palestine Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which met from April 28 to May 15. The Brazilian 
representative, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, who presided over the 
session, as well as most of the other Latin American delegates 
reaffirmed, in one way or another, their recognition of Jewish 
rights to Palestine. President Aranha and most of the Latin 
American delegates, resisted the efforts of the Arab repre- 
sentatives to frustrate impartial consideration of the problem. 
Cuba and Mexico, however, while not hostile, indicated an 
ambivalent and confused attitude. The Argentine repre- 
sentative, Dr. Jose Arce, displayed a similar attitude, at one 
time siding with the Arabs, at another seeking to conciliate 
the two viewpoints. Towards the end of the Assembly meeting, 
however, his position corresponded with that of the other 
Latin American republics. 


JEWISH COMMUNAL AFFAIRS 


Argentina 


The bulk of the Argentine Jewish community, comprising 
some 350,000 persons, is concentrated in Buenos Aires, 
where headquarters of all the national organizations are 
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situated. Buenos Aires is also the principal center of Jewish 
commerce and industry. 

The contributions of Jewish merchants and industrialists to 
the economic progress of the country are considerable. In 
the textile, furniture, garment and leather industries, Jews 
played a very active and important role. Buenos Aires is 
the religious, cultural and educational center of the country, 
setting the pace and tone for the Jewish communities in the 
smaller cities and in the agricultural colonies. 

Among the important communal developments of the year, 
was the unification of the two major war relief organizations 
and the election of representatives to the World Zionist 
Congress in Basle. Until March 1947, the two relief organi- 
zations, one connected with the World Jewish Congress and 
the other with JDC, functioned independently. Friction 
between the two organizations had reached such bitter pro- 
portions that the need for an understanding became immi- 
nent. This was finally effected and David Groisman was 
elected president of the new organization. 

The community was well represented at the Basle Congress, 
sending 7 delegates: 3 Poale-Zionists, 2 General Zionists, one 
Révisionist and one representative from the Hashomer 
Hatzair. The results of these elections indicated a decline in 
the influence of the middle class which heretofore occupied 
the dominant positions in the communal organizations. Also, 
in the last Chevrah Kadischa (Jewish community) elections, 
a battle ensued between three groups with the leftist group 
achieving victory over the Zionists and the middle-class 
groups. In the same fashion, in the last elections of the 
Hebrew Society of Argentina, the leftist group won out, 
despite the fact that this important social organization owes 
its existence to a group of Jewish philanthropists whose con- 
nection with the present leadership is very remote. 

Besides the appeal campaigns for relief to war victims, 
certain other appeals yielded comparatively large sums for 
the Keren Kayemeth, the Keren Hayesod and various other 
charities (e. g., orphan asylums, hospitals, etc.). Separate 
campaigns were also held by the Mizrachi Organization, 
WIZO and the Histradruth. 
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Jewish educational activities were centered in Buenos 
Aires, where they were controlled by the Vaad Ha-Chinuch, 
supported by the Chevrah Kadischa of Buenos Aires. Jewish 
education in the provinces was in the hands of the Jewish 
Religious Schools, sponsored by the Argentine Jewish Con- 
gregation. This organization also supported a Yeshiva in 
Buenos Aires, called the Higher Institute of Jewish Religious 
Studies. There were 129 synagogues and temples in the 
country (23 in the city of Buenos Aires and 106 in the prov- 
inces) and 138 Jewish schools of various types, 56 of which 
were in Buenos Aires and 82 in the provinces. 

Considerable progress was made, in Jewish cultural life. 
This was encouraged, in part, by the output of the publishing 
houses, one of which (Israel) published books on Jewish 
themes in Spanish. The two most important newspapers in 
the country were the Idische Kaitung and Di Presse. 


Brazil 


The two most important communities of Brazilian Jewry 
were in the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. The 
lesser Communities were under the influence of these two 
important centers in matters of culture, religion and charity. 

In Rio de Janeiro the organizational activities of the 
Oriental Jews and the European Jews were still carried on 
almost entirely separately. The Oriental Jews were asso- 
ciated with the Brazilian Hebrew Center, affiliated with the 
WJC, and the Europeans with the Hebrew Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. This latter played an active part in the relief work 
for war victims and placed special emphasis on domestic 
charity work. The educational field was hampered by an 
extreme shortage of teachers and the lack of a central board 
of education. 

Both the JDC and the World Jewish Congress conducted 
successful fund-raising campaigns. The Zionist campaigns 
had greater success than ever before. The three principal 
Zionist groups were the General Zionists, the Poale-Zionists 
and the Revisionists. All were represented at the World 
Zionist Congress at Basle. 
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In Sao Paulo, the trend towards consolidation among the 
organizations resulted in the creation of the Federation of 
the State of Sao Paulo. The stated aims of the Federation 
were to represent the community, conduct defense activities, 
further Jewish cultural and educational work, and share in 
the building of Palestine and the rehabilitation of European 
Jewry. 

Following the policy inaugurated by the Buenos Aires’ 
South American office of the JDC, the Auxiliary Committee 
of the JDC in Sao Paulo commenced its activities in June, 
1946. The aim was to distribute responsibility for the JDC’s 
activities among all Jewish groups. Up to that time, the 
Sao Paulo Jewish Congregation, consisting mainly of immi- 
grants from Central Europe (chiefly Germany), organized 10 
years ago, had been regarded as the JDC group here. Now, 
the Landsmanschaften were drawn into the work of the 
JDC. 

As a result of the legal suppression of the Zionist movement 
by the Vargas regime, the Keren Hayesod could not form its 
own local bodies. In May 1946, for the first time, a real 
Central Committee of the Keren Hayesod was formed, con- 
sisting of representatives of all Jewish points of view. The 
Zionist movement, freed from legal restrictions, reestablished 
itself as the United Zionist Organization of the State of Sao 
Paulo. In this body, the various groups, such as the General 
Zionists, the Poale Zionists, the Hashomer Hatzair, the 
Zionist Youth Organization and the WIZO were joined under 
a single board. 

The trend towards unity reflected itself in the activities of 
the Sephardim, who organized a central body, the Commu- 
nity of Sephardic Jews of Sao Paulo, in which six Sephardic 
groups were merged. In addition a Central Union of Polish 
Jews was founded, combining the Union of Polish Jews and 
the Relief Organization of Polish Jews. 

Both the communities of Rio and Sao Paulo had several 
religious schools and synagogues. Until recently only one 
Jewish periodical was published in Sao Paulo. In March, 
1947, however, a Jewish-Portuguese weekly came into being. 


, 
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An important book of Jewish interest published in Portuguese 
during the year was Os Fudeus e 0 Mundo de Hae (The Jews 
and the World of Today), by Friedrich Oppler. The Rio 
community published a newspaper in Portuguese and another 
in Yiddish. 
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THE PALESTINE SITUATION 


Tue Jews oF ENGLAND in common with Jews elsewhere, 
followed events in Palestine during the past year with unflag- 
ging attention. But for Anglo-Jewry these Palestine develop- 
ments bore a special interest extending beyond the Yishuv 
and its immigration possibilities. The domestic position of the 
Jews in Great Britain itself was vitally affected. 

The Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, had warned of the 
danger of a wave of anti-Jewish feeling in Great Britain if 
terrorism in Palestine went unchecked. The Jewish Chronicle 
referred to the “‘scare propaganda based on outrages in Pales- 
tine and attempts to make British Jewry the scapegoat and 
butt of public indignation.” During an address before the 
World Zionist Congress in Basle in December 1946, a member 
of the Zionist Executive, Professor Selig Brodetsky, pointed 
out that he was also President of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. Alluding to speeches in support of resistance 
made by Zionists from other countries, he stated that ‘“‘it is 
not easy for a British Jew to say such things.” He went. on, 
“I warn you not to underestimate the effects of anti-British 
agitation on anti-Semitism in England. It is a crime. The 
Jews of Britain are as precious as Jews anywhere else.” 


This statement explains why, on the whole, British delegates 
at the Zionist Congress supported Dr. Chaim Weizmann’s 
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policy of trying to achieve agreement with the British Govern- 
ment. When the Congress decided against that policy and 
rejected Dr. Weizmann’s leadership, the Zionist Review, organ 
of the English Zionist Federation, wrote: ‘British Zionists 
and all those who have taken a firm stand behind Dr. 
Weizmann and his policy of negotiation, with a priori belief 
in the basic good will of the Mandatory, cannot but feel 
regret at the decision of Congress.” Leonard Stein, President 
of the Anglo-Jewish Association, expressed this feeling more 
forcibly in his Presidential Address at the Association’s annual 
meeting in January, 1947: “It is tragic that the Zionist 
Movement, so nobly conceived, should have placed itself at 
Basle in the hands of demagogues and their dupes. It is tragic 
and for us, as British Jews, doubly distressing.’’ At the Confer- 
ence of the English Zionist Federation held in February, 1947, 
Dr. Weizmann was hailed as “‘to us in England still our lead- 
er.” Dr. Weizmann himself said, ‘‘We English Zionists must 
play the important part of mediator between the Jewish 
people and the British Government. We must work for a 
restoration of normal relations with the British Government.” 
He deplored the decision of the Zionist Executive not to enter 
into formal negotiations with the British Government. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


The London Conference on Palestine called by the British 
Government, was held in January 1947, without official 
Jewish participation. There were representatives, however, 
from the Arab States and for the Arabs of Palestine. The 
Zionist Executive conducted parallel informal talks in London 
with the British Government. In the end both the Arab and 
the Jewish representatives flatly rejected the British proposals. 

Bevin thereupon announced in the House of Commons that 
the London Conference having failed, Britain had decided to 
submit the whole Palestine issue to the United Nations. The 
problem of the Jews in Europe, Bevin contended, could not be 
solved in Palestine alone. And he complained that the real 
difficulty was that all other countries, including the United 
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States, did not want to admit Jews. ‘There has been a failure 
of international moral consciousness.”’ he said. 

The Foreign Secretary made it clear that though the impasse 
in Palestine forced Britain to submit the whole future of the 
country to the United Nations, she would prefer a settlement 
which would leave Palestine in British hands. ‘I would 
prefer even now,” Mr. Bevin said, ‘“‘rather than that it should 
go to the United Nations that Britain with all her traditions 
should be allowed to deal with it on a humanitarian basis.” 

‘‘We are not going to the United Nations to surrender the 
Mandate,” the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Arthur Creech Jones, 
declared in Parliament. ‘‘We are going to the United Nations, 
setting out the problem and asking for their advice as to how 
the Mandate can be administered. If the Mandate cannot be 
administered in its present form we are asking how it can be 
amended.” 

It was felt that Britain was merely asking the United 
Nations to relieve it of some of the obligations contained in 
the Mandate. For Palestine remains important not only to 
Britain but also to the British Dominions—as vital to the 
protection of British Empire communications. It is significant 
that both General J. C. Smuts, the South African Premier, 
and Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, were reported to have suggested a British Common- 
wealth Mandate in Palestine in place of the Mandate held by 
the Mother Country. 

The natural pre-occupation of Anglo-Jewry with Zionism 
and Palestine also brought signs of a reaction against what 
Chairman of the Federation of Jewish Youth Societies, Mr. 
Michael Findler, called: ‘‘Too much emphasis on Palestine.” 
He shared the hopes cherished for Palestine by the over- 
whelming mass of the Jewish body-politic throughout the 
world, he said, but there were many thousands of Jews who 
had carved their lives in this country, and while they would 
do everything in their power to help the Zionist cause, they 
considered it a right and a privilege as citizens to contribute 
their full share to the common weal of Britain. Though a 
member of the Zionist World Executive, Professor Brodetsky 
declared at a public meeting that “‘if Jewish status deteriorates 
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in Great Britain there is no hope for Jewish status in any other 
country in the world.” The tonist Review wrote in April 
1947: “Jews in this country returning from visits abroad 
complain that littlke—almost nothing—is known to our 
brethren in other lands of Anglo-Jewish life and achievement. 
This is a pity. Anglo-Jewry is making an important contri- 
bution to world Jewish affairs. The tradition of Anglo- Jewish 
life is something of which to be proud.” 


Anti-Semitism 


A good deal was said, particularly abroad, about some 
manifestations of growing anti-Semitism in Great Britain. 
Those in charge of the Jewish Defense machinery were natu- 
rally on the alert. Jewish ex-servicemen, after years of fighting 
in the British ranks, were particularly resentful and a few 
formed activist groups to stop the street meetings of the anti- 
Semitic element. Sometimes this led to fighting and arrests. 
After one such disturbance the Magistrate, in fining a Jewish 
ex-soldier, took note of the fact that the latter had served his 
country for six years. “But if people wanted to attend meetings 
they must not be so sensitive.” There were a few acts of 
vandalism in London synagogues. Sir Robert Waley Cohen, 
the President, speaking at a meeting of the Council of the 
United Synagogue, said: “At this meeting of the principal 
Jewish religious body, it is my duty to express the feeling of 
every decent man and woman in this country, whatever his 
or her religion, at the dastardly desecration perpetuated by 
some incendiary rascals who set fire to the Scrolls in the 
Dollis Hil! Synagogue.” 

The National Council for Civil Liberties held a conference 
in London in June 1947 at which plans to fight anti-Semitism 
on a world-wide scale were discussed. , 

At present, organized anti-Semitic fascist groups in Britain 
are not large bodies. The Home Secretary, Mr. Chuter Ede 
has, in reply to questions in Parliament, ridiculed them as 
insignificant. He has given assurances, however, that they 
were being ‘‘closely watched.” 

The fact remains, however, to quote a London journalist 
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who has been writing in the Jewish press abroad on “‘Anti- 
Semitism in Britain To-day,” that ‘“‘while there are only a few 
fascists in Britain to-day, there are many anti-Semites. There 
is no doubt that terrorist outrages in Palestine have greatly 
exacerbated anti-Jewish sentiments. After all, British soldiers 
and civilians are being killed for nothing else but doing their 
duty in the army or Civil Service.’ Low, the famous car- 
toonist, who is under no suspicion of anti-Semitism, illustrates 
this in a cartoon showing terrorists lurking behind a wall 
with tommy guns pointed at unsuspecting British police. 
The terrorists in the caption say: ‘‘No anti-Semitism in 
England? We’ll soon change that.” 

The general tendency of the British public has not been to 
engage in any widespread anti-Semitism. The sober and 
responsible Sunday Observer stated in June: ‘“The Government 
is rightly vigilant about ‘racial discrimination.’ Apart from 
some anti-Semitic mutterings in clubs and railway trains there 
is not much of this poison, despite the appalling provocation 
given by the Jewish murder-gangs in Palestine and the dan- 
gerous nuisance of bombs by post for our V. I. P.s at home. 
The British do not want to resemble Nazis. The extreme form 
of Zionist propaganda has, indeed, compared the British to 
Nazis and likened its own champions to a ‘resistance move- 
ment.’ Were that true, the Jewish population of Palestine 
would have been decimated and appalling massacres and 
tortures would have been the answer to the murders and 
floggings and kidnappings of British troops and police. We 
must continue to prove this eharge of ‘Nazism’ baseless by 
racial tolerance everywhere.” 


Drift from the Community 


Many in Great Britain felt that Jewish intellectuals were 
too exclusively absorbed in matters outside the Anglo-Jewish 
Community. Some were mainly or exclusively concerned 
with Zionism and Palestine affairs. Others had turned to 
Moscow and Communism. Still another large group, im- 
mersed in the general life of Great Britain, tend to drift away 
from the Jewish community. 
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Cecil Roth, the well-known historian, has drawn attention 
to the way in which present-day descendants of Anglo-Jewish 
families famous for generations for their identification with 
Jewish learning, no longer take any part in it. The Report of 
the Inter-University Jewish Federation of Great Britain and 
Ireland states: “It is widely admitted that Jewish education 
in this country at present suffers from certain general disad- 
vantages and weaknesses. The gravest, perhaps, is a general 
apathy and disinclination to devote time to Jewish matters; it 
may be doubted whether half the Jewish students in this 
country are connected with Jewish communal life even by so 
tenuous a thread as membership of the Inter-University Jewish 
Federation, and of these, few are prepared to devote much 
time or energy to Jewish studies.” 

An article in The Gates of Xion, the publication of the 
Synagogue Council of the English Zionist Federation, spoke 
of the “‘silk hat and solemnity” hall-mark of the Anglo-Jewish 
Synagogues. In an article on “Jewish Education in England 
Today,” H. Lewis describes the average English Jew’s “‘enor- 
mous ignorance of Judaism.” Another complained of Anglo- 
Jewry as a “Philistine community” which cold-shoulders its 
artists and its writers and is deliberately self-starved of poetry. 

In this connection, the Jezwzsh Chronicle in one of its April 
issues, quoted Dr. Brodetsky forecasting “‘with regret’ the 
rapid disappearance of Yiddish, the mother-tongue of the 
East European Jewry from whom the great majority of the 
Anglo-Jewish Community are sprung. “It is a reproach to 
Anglo-Jewry,”’ the article declared, “‘that Yiddish has not yet 
been adequately treated in English.” 


Old Cleavage Reappears 


Despite British Jewry’s apparent lack of interest in its 
origins, when the-election of a Chief Rabbi to succeed Dr. 
Hertz was being considered, the old cleavage between “immi- 
grant” and old established Anglo-Jewry reappeared. The 
former group represented by the Federation of Synagogues 
complained that it was not being properly consulted in the 
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choice of the new Chief Rabbi, and was in an unfavorable 
position compared with the United Synagogue. 

In 1947, the Federation no longer consisted almost entirely 
of “foreign” Jews, but represented a strong orthodoxy. Yet 
it was with great regret, Aaron Wright, its president, declared 
at a special meeting of the Federation Council held in April 
1947, that he had to inform them that “‘the United Synagogue 
had in the past few weeks taken action which had caused a 
most serious situation to arise. They had without any consul- 
tation whatever issued invitations to the Preliminary Confer- 
ence in connection with the election of a new Chief Rabhi, and 
ninety-three invitations had gone out to people connected 
with the United Synagogue. Compared with this number the 
Federation had been invited to send three representatives.” 

“Ts it surprising,” the Jewish Chronicle commented, “‘that 
the Federation feels insulted and is being asked to enter 
something like a ‘packed’ assembly.” It added this warning: 
‘‘Against this course the Federation has not only protested in 
plain words, but has foreshadowed drastic action. Unless 
they and other Orthodox Synagogues are given fair repre- 
sentation they state that they will proceed with the election of 
their own independent Chief Rabbi. The onus rests on the 
United Synagogue to bring qualities of statesmanship to bear 
on this intricate problem. Only thus will it be able to avert 
the threat of a disastrous schism in the ranks of Anglo-Jewry, 
which would have repercussions throughout the British Com- 
monwealth.” The <zonist Review stated: ‘The fact that the 
United Synagogue is by far the strongest financial organi- 
zation should not be decisive when the spiritual needs and 
interests of the community are in question.” 


4 


Refugee Children 


Another problem which Anglo-Jewry faced in the past year 
was that of preserving the Jewish consciousness of refugee and 
other children who during the war were sent into non-Jewish 
homes for safety from the bombing ‘“‘and have since been 
forgotten.” Outlining the issue the Zionist Review in March 
1947, stated: ““The difficulties will undoubtedly be tremendous, 
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and many of them are the result of our own neglect and 
improvidence in the past, but we cannot afford to ignore this 
problem. There are Jewish children in this country today 
whose parents entrusted them to Anglo-Jewry; too many of 
those children have either been baptized or are completely 
estranged from Judaism and Jews. Many of them have 
learned to hate the Jewish community, to despise it and to 
consider themselves not of it. Indignation.on our part is not 
enough. We should feel the deepest remorse for the despicable 
part which we have played in the history of these youngsters 
and the most fervent determination to reclaim and recompense 
those whom we can still discover. If all the facts in this un- 
happy business were publicly known even our complacency 
might be disturbed.” 

Leonard Montefiore spoke of “the mistakes that were made’’ 
in dealing with a group of about 700 Jewish orphan children 
who were brought to England during the past eighteen months 
by the Central British Fund, and the difficulties encountered 
in trying to lead them back to normality, largely because ‘‘we 
thought that in another two years at most they would have 
left for Palestine or the U.S.A. or some other country of 
ultimate destination.” The trouble was that they were con- 
sidered as birds of passage, not as a part of the conimunity 
whose problems formed part of our problem. 

The maintenance of these young people was a heavy burden 
on the finances of the Central British Fund and raised the 
problem of the multiplicity of fund-raising activities. Appeals 
came from all sides and from innumerable organizations. 
During 1947 an attempt was made to establish a pool of 
permanent relief and rehabilitation organizations in Great 
Britain, combining them in one fund-raising activity. Wel- 
coming this step, Professor Brodetsky said: “‘We must avoid 
a multiplicity of appeals. I would like the United Jewish 
Relief Appeal to become a pool through which all permanent 
Jewish organizations in this country engaged in overseas relief 
would be combined for their fund-raising activities. I hope 
that a great measure of understanding and cooperation can 
be reached with the Central British Fund, so that the Jews of 
this country, in contributing for Jewish relief abroad, will not 
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feel that they are confronted by competitive but by friendly 
cooperating agencies engaged in rendering the maximum of 
help in the name of British Jewry.” 


Relief Contributions 


Anglo-Jewry’s numbers and contributions toward European 
aid did not or could not compare with what was done in the 
name of American Jewry through the Joint Distribution 
Committee. But there was a desire to concentrate Anglo- 
Jewry’s contribution, so that the recipients would recognize 
the part played in their reconstruction by the Jews of Great 
Britain. On their visits to England many representatives 
from the Continent had suggested that Continental Jewry was 
hardly aware that British Jews were doing anything, so much 
overshadowed was their contribution by that of the J. D. C. 

In connection with fund-raising and other activities it is 
interesting to note that the Dominions are beginning to show 
closer cooperation with the Jews of Great Britain. At the 
National Conference of the Jewish War Appeal in South 
Africa in 1947, a representative was present from the Central 
British Fund. The Chairman of the South African Jewish 
War Appeal, Leo Feit, said that he welcomed cooperation 
with the Central British Fund in England, and would discuss 
ways and means with its representative. Similar interest has 
been shown by the Jewish relief bodies -in Australia, and 
visitors from Australian and New Zealand Jewries have 
spoken of the desire they have for “encouragement and 


spiritual guidance from the mother community in Great 
Britain.” 


“The inhabitants of no British Dominion can be unmindful 
of the unique ties of affinity which bind them to the mother 
country of the British Commonwealth,” wrote the Jewish 
Chronicle in an editorial in March 1947. It went on to empha- 
size the importance of those ties in considering the qualifi- 
cations required for filling the Chief Rabbinate, so that “the 
contacts should be enlarged and strengthened in every possible 
way, for the mutual recognition of Commonwealth needs.’’ 
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Beth Din and Marriage Certification 


A subject which precipitated a great bitterness during the 
year was the refusal of the Beth Din to recognize liberal 
Jewish Congregations as constituting bodies of persons “‘profess- 
ing the Jewish religion,” and therefore empowered to appoint 
Marriage Secretaries. Liberal Jews particularly resented the 
charge of the Beth Din that the Liberal Synagogues were 
“aiding and abetting in what amounts to adultery in Jewish 
Law,” because they remarried people without a divorce in 
Jewish Law. “If civil marriage law can take the place of 
Jewish Religious Marriage Law, why do Liberals perform a 
religious marriage at all?” asked the Beth Din. ‘‘Surely what 
is good enough for the ghet should also be good enough for the 
chupah!”? 

Rabbi Israel Mattuck, the Senior Jewish Liberal Minister, 
accused the Beth Din of “‘religious intolerance” in its “‘attempt 
to stop the Board of Deputies from giving marriage certifi- 
cation to Liberal Synagogues. The Beth Din supported its 
position by putting on thousands of Jewish women who have 
remarried after obtaining a divorce in a civil court and on 
their children the stigma of adultery,’? Rabbi Mattuck con- 
cluded. ‘‘That is the judgment I challenge.” 

The Jewish Chronicle regretted that “‘this disputatious and 
vexed question should have been raised at all at a time when 
Anglo-Jewry already has troubles enough and to spare. This 
is certainly the wrong moment to assert what appear to be 
abstract points of privilege or procedure.” 

“But Dayan Lazarus,” it continued, “‘at the moment stands 
in the place of the Chief Rabbi, and the Beth Din undoubtedly 
constitute the most generally recognized religious authority of 
Anglo-Jewry. Their stand has received the support of the 
most eminent Rabbinical opinion both here and abroad. No 
one therefore who is concerned for the preservation of tradi- 
tional Judaism can dispute the unanimous decision of the 
Rabbinical authorities.” Yet in conclusion the Chronicle urged 
that the whole matter remain in abeyance for the time 
being, ‘‘to be decided by the new Chief Rabbi, when he is 
appointed.” 
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3. CANADA 








By David Rome— 


THE PAST YEAR saw the winding-up of the “war-to-peace’” 
program of Canadian Jewry. A war record of the Jewish 
community of Canada was compiled by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress from figures collected by the Bureau of War Records. 
It showed that 16,883 Canadian Jews served in the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Of these 10,071 were in the Army, 151 were 
in the Canadian’s Women’s Army Corps, 13 were Nursing 
Sisters, 5,889 were in the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
Royal Canadian Air Force Voluntary Reserve, including 97 
in the Women’s Division of the Royal Canadian Air Force; 
596 were in the Royal Canadian Navy and 18 women in 
the Women’s Canadian Royal Naval Service. In addition 
1,631 Canadian Jews were members of other allied forces. 
Canadian Jewish casualties numbered 397 in dead and 
missing; 208 were wounded and 32 were taken prisoners of 
war. One hundred and ninety-six Canadian Jews were 
decorated for their services by Canadian, British, American, 
Netherlands and Czechoslovak governments. 

A detailed record of this war effort is being published by 
the Canadian Jewish Congress in three volumes. The first, 
dealing with the men who were decorated, is now on the press. 
The second, describing the casualties, is in an advanced step 
of preparation and the third, the general narrative of the 
Canadian Jewish war effort, will be issued shortly thereafter. 

During the year the veteran rehabilitation program of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress maintained rehabilitation advisory 
bureaus in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. These were 
staffed by professional executives who worked in close co- 
operation with all community institutions, including the Ca- 
nadian Legion branches, the Y.M.H.A.’s, social service agen- 
cies, trade unions, synagogues, etc. As veterans became 
reintegrated into the community, the bureaus were closed. 
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Overseas Relief Activities 


The plight of Jews overseas remained of great concern to 
the Canadian Jewish community. Fund-raising in a central- 
ized form was, of course, the most important form of relief, 
and welfare funds in the major centers, as well as campaign 
committees in the smaller communities placed their full fa- 
cilities at the disposal of the relief program. A national quota 
of $2,000,000 was set by the United Jewish Relief Agencies 
which includes all recognized overseas relief institutions, i.e., 
the J.D.C., the ORT, the World Jewish Congress, the OSE 
as well as various other relief organizations. 

A national convention to discuss fund-raising and relief 
work met in April 1947 in Toronto under the presidency of 
Samuel Bronfman, head of the U.J.R. Edward E. Warburg, 
chairman of the Joint Distribution Committee, was also one 
of the leaders at this convention. 

Reports from various communities were made from which 
it was apparent that the national quota of $2,000,000 will 
be raised during the current year. 

In addition to transmitting funds for overseas relief, the 
Canadian Jewish community made large-scale shipments of 
supplies. Purchases by the U.J.R. included 1,000,000 pounds 
of kosher meat which was processed in Winnipeg and sent 
to Poland, France, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 

The overseas staff of the Congress was increased to eight 
with the recent additions of David Goldberg, economist, of 
Toronto; Mathew Ram, immigration worker of Montreal, 
Dr. M. Millner of Vancouver, and Miss Sybil Levinson of 
Hamilton, public health worker. 

The effectiveness of Canada’s centralized relief program 
influenced the organization of relief work in South America 
as a result of a tour made by H. M. Caiserman, the General 
Secretary of the Canadian Jewish Congress on behalf of the 
J.D.C. One concrete example is the agreement reached in 
Argentina between the groups supporting the J.D.C. and 
the World Jewish Congress respectively, to set up a United 
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Relief Agency, similar to the Canadian United Jewish Relief 
Agency. 

Canada also played a part in the world-wide councils of 
Jewish organizations in their deliberations on measures to 
protect the position of Jewry in the post-war world. The 
national executive director of the Canadian Jewish Congress 
was in Paris during the international discussions on treaties 
with Hungary, Rumania and Italy. The Canadian Jewish 
Congress was one of the signatories of the Jewish memorandum 
submitted by all Jewish groups to the Paris conference, and 
worked jointly with the World Jewish Congress and other 
representative Jewish groups from many countries on problems 
affecting UNRRA, the Austrian and German treaties, repara- 
tions, and other matters. 


Immigration 


With the easing of certain restrictions by the government, 
the Canadian Jewish Congress was able to report some prog- 
ress in the field of immigration. In a policy speech before 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister announced that 
Canada would open its doors more widely as domestic, eco- 
nomic and transport conditions permitted. Orders-in-Council 
were tabled, thus enabling the entry of somewhat wider cate- 
gories of relatives of residents of Canada and revalidating 
the permit given in 1942 to the Canadian Jewish Congress 
for the admission of 1,000 Jewish orphans into the Dominion. 

Another concession made to the Jewish community was 
the granting of permission to admit 1,500 tailors and other 
needle-workers to staff the Canadian garment industry which 
is short of skilled man-power. To some extent these answered 
petitions submitted by the Canadian Jewish Congress that 
workers in the needle trades and other consumer industries 
be given preferential treatment in the Canadian Immigration 
Law along with farmers, miners, loggers, etc. Michael Garber, 
K.C., then president of the Canadian Jewish Congress in 
Eastern Canada, restated the case for Jewish immigration 
before the standing Senate Committee on Immigration and 
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Law at about the time the Prime Minister made the declara- 
tion of policy. 

Conclusion of the repatriation and demobilization of the 
Canadian Army eased trans-Atlantic shipping conditions 
slightly and the first DP’s to benefit from the relaxation of 
the immigration laws have already entered the country. The 
community is sufficiently organized to facilitate the entry, 
absorption and assimilation of the ‘refugees who will be able 
to enter Canada within the coming few years. It is impor- 
tant to note that public opinion throughout the Dominion 
is prepared to welcome the new immigrants. 


Inter-group Relations 


Jewish-Gentile relations in Canada are on the whole ex- 
cellent. There have been no cases of overt anti-Semitism 
within recent years except for occasional discrimination in 
employment, a recent example having come to light when 
a Jewish war veteran in Toronto was dismissed by the em- 
ployer on the grounds that his customers did not wish to be 
waited on by a Jew. The residents of that district were strongly 
and unanimously condemned by the press of the country and 
by the Canadian Legion. 

More vigorous action was taken in the same city when an 
ice rink refused to permit Negroes and Jews to enter. A delega- 
tion made up of representatives of churches, veterans groups, 
labor unions and other civic organizations which was led 
by Rabbi A. L. Feinberg of the Public Relations Committee 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress and the B’nai B’rith, went 
to City Hall to lodge a strong protest. As a result, the Board 
of Police Commissioners adopted a ruling which made the 
validity of licenses of public places contingent upon fair treat- 
ment of the public and forbade racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in admission and service. 

During last year’s espionage trials, one of the defendants 
testified that in the course of his examination by an R.C.M.P. 
officer, he had been told that it was his duty to help the police 
rid Canada of Jews. The Canadian Jewish Congress commu- 
nicated with the Commissioner of the R.C.M.P. and brought 
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the matter before him. He stated that he had investigated 
the case and had satisfied himself that the charge against the 
officer was unfounded. He released the officer in question 
from his pledge of silence and permitted him to make a public 
denial. At the same time the Commissioner of the R.C.M.P. 
made public through the Canadian Jewish Congress a state- 
ment of principle condemning race hatred and forbidding 
discrimination in the administration of the force. 

Bad feeling was created in the Province of Quebec when 
the leader of the opposition in the Quebec legislature went 
out of his way, during a debate on vice conditions in Montreal, 
to state that it was the Jews and other ethnic minorities rather 
than natives of the province who were responsible for these 
conditions. He claimed to base his remarks on a confidential 
report prepared by a Catholic organization. The Canadian 
Jewish Congress was able to check on the veracity of his state- 
ment and found that the report referred to led to no such con- 
clusions. The Congress protested publicly against the state- 
ment made in the legislature and called for its revocation. 
The member concerned replied stating that he had not in- 
tended his remarks to be interpreted as they were by the Con- 
gress and the press. 

In the province of Quebec an extensive program against 
anti-Semitism has been carried out by various Christian bodies 
as well as by the Canadian Jewish Congress. The report of 
Saul Hayes, national executive director of the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress to the seventh plenary session of Congress, stated 
that “‘the pro-Jewish statements which have appeared in the 
press in this country have no parallel in the literature of Ca- 
tholicism in the past 2000 years.” 

Joseph H. Fine, chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee in Eastern Canada, reported at this Convention: 


The question of Jewish-Catholic relations is one that is so 
complex and involved with historical, philosophical and 
sociological implications that, with the limited time at our 
disposal, we must necessarily deal with it briefly. In the 
past many harsh and oversimplified statements have been 
made on this delicate subject, but in recent years, by reason 
of patient and unremitting efforts on both sides to achieve 
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mutual understanding, the situation has improved to a 
considerable extent. In my humble opinion, it is important 
for us Jews to take cognizance of this as carefully as we are 
accustomed to note injustices and wrongs. There are 
within the Catholic Church in the province of Quebec, as 
well as in other provinces, a considerable number of com- 
municants and leaders, both ecclesiastic and lay, who keenly 
feel the sin and condemn the wrong of anti-Semitism. 
Their attitude is not prompted by sentimentality alone, 
but appears to be a direct outgrowth of their creed and 
sense of responsibility .... They are now finding the means 
and opportunity of putting into effect their enlightened 
and humanitarian views. 


In Saskatchewan the provincial government has passed 
a law outlawing discrimination on the score of race or reli- 
gion in many fields of activity. Entitled ‘““The Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights Act,’ this law, which went into effect on 
May 1, 1947, prohibits discrimination in employment, busi- 
ness enterprise, purchase and rental of real estate, resort 
accommodations, membership in social and _ professional 
organizations, and education. It also forbids propaganda 
against any racial or religious group. Proposed similar legis- 
lation in Manitoba and the various municipalities has not 
succeeded of adoption. 


The Educational Problem in Quebec 


In Outremont, where the Prime Minister of the province 
had arranged to have the education of the local Jewish chil- 
dren continued in the Protestant schools for another year, 
in 1945, the problem moved towards a permanent settlement. 
In April 1947 the legislature unanimously passed a measure 
authorizing the Provincial Secretary to negotiate an agree- 
ment between the Provincial Government and the Outremont 
Protestant School Board for the education of Jewish children 
in these schools, for the next five years and thereafter a year’s 
formal notice is to be given either by the Protestant School 
Board or the Provincial Government prior to termination of 
contract. 

The financial terms were not set forth in the Bill of the 
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legislature, but clauses which would ensure the right of Jewish 
children and their parents, are to be included in the contract 
being negotiated and there is some reason to believe that the 
guarantees which were incorporated in the 1930 agreement, 
will be retained even though the Protestant Schools Board has 
made public a statement justifying the segregation of Jewish 
pupils, a practice which is specifically forbidden by the old | 
agreement. The Jewish Committee in charge of this case, 
composed of representatives of Congress, the Jewish School 
Commission set up in 1930, and representatives of the parents 
of Outremont, has been publicly thanked by the National 
President of Congress for its vigilance and its effectiveness. 


Educational and Cultural Activities 


To deal with the shortage of teachers which has been acting 
as a check upon the development of the Jewish educational 
system in this country, two seminars have been set up by the 
Talmud Torahs and by the secular pro-Yiddish schools re- 
spectively. The Canadian Jewish Congress which is com- 
mitted to the establishment of a single seminar has not found 
it possible to unite these seminaries. It has given some 
assistance to each of them in proportion to the number of 
students. 

In the field of adult education, the Congress has been more 
successful, having sponsored very extensive “‘book-week’’ and 
lecture programs. It has also had some measure of success 
in the distribution of Jewish books. 

The Research Bureau of the Congress has published the 
second of its population statements which is entitled: A 
Summary of the Fewish Population of Canada. ‘This appeared first 
in volume 48 of the American Fewish Year Book and was later 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 

Other studies of the Research Bureau include an analysis 
of the effect upon the community of the form of the Canadian 
census which was prepared for the Conference on Jewish 
Relations in New York. A summary of the position of the 
Jewish Farmers in Canada was read by Louis Rosenberg, F.R. 
Econ.S., national research director of the Congress, before 
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the Yiddish Scientific Institute in New York. Other studies 
made by the Research Bureau dealt with the number of Jewish 
children of school age in Western Canada and the Jewish 
educational facilities available to them; juvenile delinquency 
among Canadian Jews; anti-Semitic issues in the political 
life of the country; enrollment in Jewish parochial schools 
and the age grouping of the Jews of Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. 

The Congress increased its subsidy for the publication of 
further volumes of the Yiddish translation of the Mishna, 
rendered and annotated by Dr. S. Petrushka which has since 
won the La Med Foundation prize. 


The Congress is also subsidizing a volume of Hebrew essays 
by J. Rabinovitch of Toronto and a volume of short stories 
by J. N. Gottlieb of Montreal. 


Communal Actiotties 


The seventh plenary session of the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress held in Montreal May 30 to June 2, the first since 
1945, was an important event. Mr. Samuel Bronfman was 
reelected national president and chairman of the National 
Executive; Michael Garber, K.C., was elected to the vice- 
chairmanship of the National Executive; Monroe Abbey was 
elected president of the Eastern Division; S. Kanee succeeded 
A. H. Aronovitch as president of the Western Division; J. H. 
Fine became national treasurer, succeeding F. I. Spielman. 
Sol Grand was appointed executive director of the Congress 
in the Central Division and H. Frank was named to the same 
position in the Western Division. 


Zionism continued to receive the unanimous support of 
Canadian Jewry. This was dramatically illustrated when 
Dr. I. M. Rabinowitch delivered a strongly anti-Zionist ad- 
dress on October 7, 1946 before the Canadian Club of Mon- 
treal. His remarks were greeted by angry protests from all 
sections of the community and not one voice was raised in 
his support despite the fact that he claimed to speak on be- 
half of the majority of the community. 
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Zionist fund-raising was successful, the sum of $2,000,000 
being raised by the United Palestine Appeal, Hadassah, 
Labor Zionists and Mizrachi. The Jewish community also 
repeatedly expressed its fullest support of the Jewish Agency 
in statements made by the Canadian Jewish Congress, 
the United Zionist Council, the Jewish press and in other 
ways. 

Representatives of the United Zionist Council and the 
World Zionist Movement appeared before government author- 
ities on several occasions. Sir Ellsworth Flavelle, chairman 
of the Canadian Palestine Committee, which is made up of 
a group of non-Jewish leaders who are favorable to Zionism, 
was also appointed chairman of the World Committee on 
Palestine at a conference in Washington. Herbert A. Mowat, 
Executive Director of the Canadian Palestine Committee, was 
attached to the New York office of the Jewish Agency during 
the recent United Nations session on Palestine. 


Jewish Youth councils continue to function with fairly 
good results in Toronto and in Winnipeg and an effective 
Council was recently set up in Montreal. During their first 
year the Councils published a monthly magazine Focus and 
they have conducted a leadership seminar. The activities of 
these Youth Councils are financed by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 


Sidney Pierce of Montreal, son of the late Asher Pierce, 
pioneer in Canadian Zionism, became the first Canadian Jew 
to attain high rank in the Department of External Affairs 
when he was named Ambassador to Mexico. Carl Golden- 
berg, O.B.E. of Montreal, served as a one-man Royal Com- 
mission on the municipal affairs of British Columbia. His 
report was accepted by the provincial parliament and has 
been recognized as an important document in Canadian con- 
stitutional organization. 


During the past year, the community lost several of its 
highly respected leaders: William Keller of Winnipeg, pioneer 
worker in Jewish Education, founder of the J. L. Peretz Schools 
and Hon. Vice-President of the Canadian Jewish Congress; 
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A. I. Slotin of Winnipeg, national treasurer of the U.J.R.A. 
and founder of the Central Peoples Relief Committee; J. S. 
Granatstein of Toronto, chairman of the U.J.R.A. of the 
Central Division and Salem Miller of Winnipeg, chairman 
of the Educational Committee (Western Division) of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress. 
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JEWISH COMMUNAL LiFE in South Africa during the past year 
presented none of the marked changes that had taken place 
in the two previous years when the community was in the 
process of becoming a more cohesive body. It was a period of 
routine activity, shadowed by the grim plight of surviving 
European Jewry and by the dark fortunes of the Yishuv in 
Palestine. 

South African Jewry was deeply shocked by news of the 
British military raid on the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem and 
the arrest of Agency leaders in July 1946. Protest meetings 
were organized all over the country. A statement in con- 
demnation of the raid was issued jointly by the South African 
Jewish Board of Deputies and the South African Zionist 
Federation. ‘‘Human rights,” said this statement, ‘cannot 
be disposed of in this way. The Jewish people throughout the 
world, as well as Jewish Palestine, insists on the right of Jews 
to live in freedom.” In Johannesburg, there was a mass 
demonstration of protest in which Jewish ex-servicemen, 
carrying banners demanding the release of the Agency leaders 
and the implementation of the Mandate, marched through 
the streets to a meeting attended by more than 15,000 people 
at Balfour Park. 
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Reaction to Palestine Events 


Representatives of the Zionist Federation, the Board of 
Deputies and the Federation of Synagogues of the Transvaal 
waited in a deputation on the Prime Minister, Field Marshal 
J. C. Smuts, to whom they expressed the outraged feelings of 
South African Jewry over the events in Palestine. Voicing 
his sympathy Field Marshal Smuts declared he was in com- 
munication with the British government and would convey 
the general feeling of alarm and disappointment over what 
had happened. 

Within a couple of weeks, the community was further 
saddened by the outrage on the King David Hotel. This 
incident evoked much criticism in the South African press, 
and a sharp reaction in Gentile quarters. To allay the feel- 
ing of resentment and enlist sympathy for the justice of the 
Jewish cause, Senator Edgar H. Brookes, Chairman of the 
South African Parliamentary Pro-Palestine Committee and 
himself a non-Jew, issued a statement appealing to South 
Africans to view the situation in its true proportions, in spite 
of “the natural feeling of horror and dismay at the dreadful 
tragedy enacted in the King David Hotel... . It is right for us 
to remember that the tragedy of the King David Hotel, 
dreadful though it undoubtedly was, was small by the side of 
the tragedy and destruction of millions of Jews in Europe... . 
I and others make the plea to the general South African 
public that they would understand and, without condoning 
murder and violence, support the Jewish people in their 
struggle to obtain better terms for Palestine, including the 
admission of the immigrants who are longing to go there.” 

The national executive committee of the South African 
Labor Party addressed a cable to Prime Minister Attlee, 
urging the British government to “implement immediately 
the findings of the Anglo-American Commission on Palestine 
to admit 100,000 Jewish people into Palestine,’ and “to 
return to its pre-election policy providing for the establish- 
ment of Palestine as a Jewish National Homeland.” 

Before his departure for England and America in connec- 
tion with the UN session in September 1946, representations 
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on the Palestine question were again made to Field Marshal 
Smuts, who undertook to interview the British and Ameri- 
can authorities while abroad. This he did, urging that the 
claims of suffering Jewry be accorded a just and sympathetic 
settlement. 

In October 1946, when President Truman issued his state- 
ment calling for the urgent implementation of the immigration 
recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee, the 
S. A. Zionist Federation cabled him an expression of South 
African Jewry’s gratitude. 

The same month, Morris Kentridge, a veteran South 
African Zionist leader and prominent Jewish parliamentarian, 
while on a visit to England, interviewed Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Bevin and conveyed the feelings of Jews in South Africa on 
the Palestine situation. 

In May 1947, when the Palestine issue came before the 
special session of the United Nations Assembly, a deputa- 
tion from the S. A. Parliamentary Pro-Palestine Committee 
visited the Prime Minister to submit concrete suggestions as to 
the manner in which the South African delegation at the UN 
might help towards a just settlement. Field Marshal Smuts | 
assured the deputation of his profound desire to help. The 
issue was also raised in the Union Parliament by Morris 
Kentridge and Dr. Bernard Friedman. Field Marshal Smuts, 
in reply to their request that South Africa should do what it 
could, made a statement expressing deep compassion with 
Jewry and reaffirming his faith in the policy of the Jewish 
National Home. At the UN session itself, it was noticeable 
that the South African delegate voted in favor of the Jewish 
Agency being represented at the proceedings. 


Kuonist Activities 


Such was the general situation regarding Palestine in 
South Africa during the year. Subordinate to this was the 
routine Zionist activity that went on in the Jewish commu- 
nity. South African Jewry is predominantly a Zionist com- 
munity, and this was borne out by the results of the election 
of South African delegates to the World Zionist Congress last 
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year. Nearly 30,000 people voted in this election, and when 
it is remembered that voting was restricted to adults, and 
that South Africa has a total Jewish community of only 
100,000, the preponderance of the Zionist element can be 
easily gauged. 


The election took place in June 1946 and was the first for 
many years in which the Revisionists participated. It was 
preceded by a short, tense and acrimonious campaign for 
party domination, in which much bitterness was roused by a 
charge made by Rabbi L. I. Rabinowitz (who headed the 
Revisionist list) that Dr. Chaim Weizmann had committed 
“treachery to the Jewish people.” The feeling was such that 
N. Kirschner, chairman of the S. A. Zionist Federation, who 
belongs to no party, felt it necessary to write to the press 
denouncing this allegation. The United Zionist Party (Gen- 
eral Zionists) elected three of the seven delegates to the World 
Zionist Congress, the United Zionist Revisionist Party two, 
and the Zionist Socialist Party two. The Mizrachi did not 
poll sufficient votes to return a candidate. 


An important Zionist undertaking of the year was the 
sending of a group of South African students for a year’s 
post-matriculation course in Palestine. This was arranged in 
association with the S. A. Board of Jewish Education and the 
Cape Board of Jewish Education, with the cooperation of 
the Jewish bodies in Palestine. The experiment proved suc- 
cessful, and a second group of students is now in Palestine 
under this scheme. 


The end of 1946 saw the completion of the Keren Hayesod 
campaign for that year, and once again a very substantial 
total was recorded. 

In February 1947, a campaign for Youth Aliyah was in- 
augurated by Dr. Nathan Morris, director of the Jewish 
Education Council in England, who came to South Africa 
for this purpose. While in the Union, Dr. Morris held sev- 
eral consultations with local Jewish educational bodies, and 


was able to put at their disposal the benefit of his long experi- 
ence in this field. 
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Again, as in previous years, South African Jewry’s efforts 
to bring relief to surviving European Jewry were centralized 
through the S. A. Jewish War Appeal. The latter collaborates 
with the Joint Distribution Committee, making substantial 
subventions to the JDC budget. In addition, the War Appeal 
conducted special clothing drives and a large amount of 
clothing was sent to European Jewry. Thousands of com- 
modity parcels were also sent to Europe every month. The 
War Appeal added new recruits to its team of South African 
Jewish relief workers who are operating in Europe through 
the JDC. 

During 1946, M. J. Spitz, a leading member of the War 
Appeal’s National Council, went to Europe on behalf of the 
Appeal, to make a personal investigation of the position of 
Jewish refugees. On his return in August of that year, his 
report helped considerably in determining the allocation of 
funds. Early in 1947, Leo Feit, national chairman of the 
Appeal, was also able to do considerable work in Europe on 
behalf of the War Appeal. 

In September 1946, Lt.-Col. Judah Nadich came to South 
Africa from the United States to head a new drive for funds 
for the War Appeal. He had served in the war as a Jewish 
Chaplain with the American Forces. His talks in various 
centers made a profound impression and evoked very sub- 
stantial results. 


Educational Activities 


Educational activities during the period under review 
included a lecture tour in 1946 by Prof. Salo Baron, of Colum- 
bia University, who came to South Africa at the invitation of 
the S. A. Jewish Board of Deputies and delivered a series of 
lectures on Jewish life and thought. During his stay here, he 
also lectured at the leading South African universities and 
had discussions with Jewish organizations on the importance 
of local Jewish research work. It was largely as a result of 
these discussions in March 1947, that the S.A. Jewish 
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Board of Deputies took the initiative of bringing into being a 
South African Jewish Historical and Sociological Society. 

Another important educational event of the year was the 
Jewish Education drive, conducted by the S.A. Board of 
Jewish Education. Dr. Cecil Roth of Oxford University 
came to South Africa in August 1946, to lead this campaign. 
Though it was primarily a campaign to raise funds for the 
Board of Education’s expanding activities, it also served a 
direct educational purpose in bringing the Jewish public of 
South Africa into contact with a scholar of Dr. Roth’s repute. 

The guest of honor with Dr. Roth at the launching of this 
education drive in Johannesburg was Senator A. M. Conroy, 
Minister of Lands in the South African Cabinet, who warmly 
applauded the objective of the drive and himself contributed 
250 guineas. 

The program of Jewish educational activities in South 
Africa proceeded as planned, under the able supervision of 
Rabbi J. L. Zlotnik, director of the S. A. Board of Jewish 
Education. During the year, the Seminary for Hebrew 
teachers and Ministers in Johannesburg which he initiated 
was moved to larger premises, and the Rose Gordon Model 
Hebrew Nursery School was officially opened in the same city. 


Communal Planning 


In August 1946, Gustav Saron, general secretary of the 
S. A. Jewish Board of Deputies, left Johannesburg on a six 
months’ tour abroad to study Jewish institutions in England, 
Palestine and the United States. In the course of this tour he 
attended, as one of the South African delegates (together 
with Rabbi I. Abrahams, Chief Rabbi of the Capetown 
Hebrew Congregation, and Alan Paton, principal of the 
Diepkloof Reformatory School) the World Conference of Jews 
and Christians which took place at Oxford in August 1946. 
He also represented South African Jewry at the Conference 
of Jewish Delegations held in Paris last year in connection 
with the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting on the peace treaties. 
The report which he brought back to the Union in January 
1947 pointed out that, as compared with the Jewish commu- 
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nities abroad, South African Jewry devoted too much atten- 
tion to fund-raising and not enough to communal consoli- 
dation; and that funds raised in South Africa for local purposes 
were far too small in comparison with the funds raised for 
overseas purposes (Zionism, relief work etc.). 

He urged that South African Jewry should raise far larger 
sums for its own internal needs without decreasing its overseas 
aid; and he stressed the necessity of a careful scheme of com- 
munal planning, with its corollary of communal budgeting. 
His report has been receiving careful consideration by Jewish 
organizations and may form the basis for important future 
activities. 

In the congregational sphere, an attempt at a greater 
measure of consolidation was made in August 1946, when the 
S. A. Jewish Board of Deputies sponsored a conference which 
initiated a Union 6f Orthodox Hebrew Congregations in 
South Africa. It was hoped that this body would become the 
central inclusive organization of the Orthodox element, 
which comprises the vast majority of South African Jewry. 
Congregational schisms and rivalries have formed a stum- 
bling block in this direction for years. However, it seems that 
the new Union will be confined essentially to the Transvaal. 
Due to differences on the question of the Chief Rabbinate— 
another controversial issue in South African Jewry—orthodox 
congregations in the Cape Province have set up a separate 
Jewish Ecclesiastical Council there. 


The Royal Visit 


In the general life of the country, the most significant 
event of the year was the visit of the royal family to South 
Africa early in 1947. King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
accompanied by their two daughters, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose, made an extensive state tour of the 
Union and Rhodesia—their visit greatly helped cement the 
Commonwealth bonds between South Africa and Britain. 
Along with other sections of the South African population, 
the Jewish community demonstrated its loyalty to the crown, 
and leading Jewish personalities were prominent among those 
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who participated in the various official engagements. It is 
interesting to record that the first South African mayor to 
greet the royal family—and also the last to bid them farewell— 
was Mayor A. Bloomberg, of Capetown, a well-known Jewish 
parliamentarian. 


The Political Situation 


During the period under review the general political situa- 
tion in South Africa had its disturbing undertones though in 
the main it continued to remain stable. In the English section 
of the population, feeling in regard to Jews was inclined to 
sharpen over events in Palestine and in a recent nomination 
for a Senate vacancy, a favored Jewish candidate was voted 
down by the Electoral College, largely—it has been freely 
stated—as a result of this feeling. 

The Nationalist Party, led by Dr. D. F. Malan (which is 
the chief opposition party and the only alternative govern- 
ment), still follows the generally anti-Semitic line of the past 
several years. The Nationalist attitude is that the Jews are an 
‘“‘unassimilable element” and their program is that a quota 
system should be introduced for Jews in trade, the professions 
and the universities. In recent months, a few isolated Jewish 
individuals have been approaching the Nationalist Party in 
an attempt to get them to change this policy. These ap- 
proaches have been publicly condemned by the S. A. Jewish 
Board of Deputies and prominent Jewish spokesmen. ‘The 
Nationalists, when confronted with references to these dis- 
cussions in Parliament, have denied that there has been any 
change of the party attitude toward Jews. 

The Indian Passive Resistance campaign and the imposi- 
tion by the Indian Government of trade sanctions against 
South Africa—both evoked by the enactment of discriminatory 
legislation against Indians in the Union—was a serious issue 
during the past year. (This had its repercussions in the UN 
debates.) A small number of Jews joined non-Jewish liberals 
in championing the Indian cause; but the Jewish community 
at large tried to keep aloof, in spite of the potential parallel 
with its own position. The issue became more pointed when 
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reactionary elements started a boycott of Indian Traders in 
January 1947, which rapidly drew support from substantial 
elements in all political parties. The S.A. Jewish Board of 
Deputies adopted a resolution calling upon members of the 
Jewish community to refrain from participation in this boycott. 

Again this year, as in the year before, a considerable con- 
troversy raged around the question of immigration. Soon 
after the war, Field Marshal Smuts stated that the govern- 
ment was contemplating a large-scale immigration scheme 
to augment South Africa’s element of the population. During 
the last year, much political wrangling went on over the type 
of immigrant who would be admitted. The Nationalists 
opposed any consideration being given to Jewish immigrants; 
nor were they much in favor of British immigrants; they were 
prepared to concede only the admission of ““Teutonic” immi- 
grants. 

Jewish deputations placed before the government the case 
for Jews receiving equal consideration with other prospective 
immigrants. The government did not, however, make any 
express statement on the position until recently when, urged 
in Parliament by Morris Kentridge that “‘the government 
should not be afraid to open the doors to Displaced Persons, 
particularly Jews,” the Prime Minister replied that “while 
South Africa would do its best to help find a solution of the 
Jewish problem, that solution was a Jewish National Home, 
and not immigration to South Africa. No country should be 
overloaded with Jews, because that created anti-Semitism.” 

This statement was welcomed by the Nationalists and 
created an uneasy impression in the Jewish community. The 
S. A. Jewish Board of Deputies sent a deputation to interview 
the Prime Minister on the subject and to take up again with 
him the question of prospective Jewish immigrants—partic- 
ularly the case of refugees in Europe who have relatives 
willing and anxious to receive and care for them in South 
Africa. Field Marshal Smuts said he was surprised that his 
statement in Parliament had aroused concern in the Jewish 
community. He assured the deputation that his remarks had 
been misunderstood, and said he would seek an early oppor- 
tunity of clarifying them. 
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Subsequently, in a speech on international affairs in the 
Senate of May 27, he referred to the question: “It is a 
terrible state of affairs that, two years after the war, we are 
still faced with such a situation. The request has been ad- 
dressed to us in South Africa to provide a place for at least 
part of these Displaced Persons. The response of the Gov- 
ernment has been that we cannot do this. If there are suitable 
immigrants, we shall take them, but we cannot undertake to 
bring to South Africa any large section of these Displaced 
Persons. 

“Some misunderstanding has arisen in this connection over 
something that I said. I am supposed to have said that South 
Africa would differentiate in respect of Jews. The Jews are 
largely involved in this question of Displaced Persons, and 
while I do not know what proportion are Jews, it must be a 
fairly high proportion. 

“It is not the policy of this Government to differentiate in 
respect of Jews, and I hope that South Africa will ever remain 
free of this taint of anti-Semitism. It is the most harmful 
thing that can overtake any country. Once that is started 
there is no stop. I agree with Senator Brookes when he says 
that today you discriminate against the Jews and tomorrow 
you discriminate against others. It is the sort of evil which 
increases like a snowball. 

“The policy of the Government is not to discriminate 
against Jews and to oppose any form of anti-Semitism, and the 
way we have dealt with our Jewish fellow-citizens in South 
Africa is proof of that policy.” 

This statement had a reassuring effect on the Jewish com- 
munity; while H. Lawrence, Minister of the Interior, to 
whom the specific questions of refugee relatives of South 
African citizens and certain problems of naturalization were 
referred, assured the Board of Deputies that these would 
receive sympathetic consideration. 

Statements on both sides of the House are, however, being 
made with an eye on the general election that is due to take 
place in South Africa next year, and this fact should be borne 
in mind in assessing the position. Current estimates are that 
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the Government stands a good chance of retaining power. 
At the same time, it is a fact that the Nationalist Party has 
been making considerable progress in the past couple of years. 
As against this, it is reckoned that the Nationalists’ war 
record—which was openly pro-Nazi—will count against them 
at the polls. 
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AUSTRALIAN JEWRY has matured considerably in recent years. 
Though its numerical strength is only approximately 35,000 
and this represents one half per cent of the general population, 
its security and prosperity, as well as its prospects for the 
future, have afforded the Australian community a relatively 
important role as an outpost of Jewish life. Since the decima- 
tion of European Jewry, it is one of the few communities left 
to which our people can look for assistance and refuge. Aus- 
tralian Jewry no longer lives in splendid isolation. It is closer 
than ever before, in its one hundred and twenty years old 
history, to the tragedies, the needs and the hopes of the Jewish 
people. 

Several specific factors have contributed to this develop- 
ment, apart from general world events which have linked the 
commonwealth close to the rest of the world, such as the 
conquest of distance and the unity forged by a common 
struggle during the last war. The impact of the tragic events 
in the Jewish world, the influx of a large number of immi- 
grants from the greater Jewish centers, the stimulating influ- 
ence of visits from prominent Jewish leaders from abroad, 
and, last but not least, the contact with thousands of American 
and British Jewish servicemen who were stationed in Aus- 
tralia, have knit closer the ties between this community and 


Klal Yisroel. 
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The general awakening of this community has manifested 
itself in greater interest and participation in questions such as 
Jewish education and culture, Palestine, overseas Jewry and 
relief. It has borne a share of the Jewish burden financially, 
and perhaps also morally, which compares favorably with 
other countries. The Australian Jew seems to be conscious of 
the fact that in this “time of distress to Jacob’ his best 
contribution to the welfare of his people lies in material help 
and in finding homes for his homeless brethren. 


The Religious Situation 


In the religious and cultural sphere there has been some 
heightened interest. Most synagogues show an increase of 
membership, largely due to the influx of new arrivals. Syn- 
agogue attendance is steady. Many congregations are pre- 
paring plans for expansion, mostly in the direction of creating 
cultural and social centers for its members, particularly the 
youth. It is estimated that, as far as organized synagogue 
affiliation is concerned, some 75 to 80 per cent belong to the 
traditional school. Only Sydney and Melbourne have liberal 
congregations. 


In New Zealand all the four congregations are traditional. 
This does not imply by any means that four out of five Jews 
are orthodox in their religious observances. On the con- 
trary, there is a distressing neglect of religious observance. 
Sabbath and Kashruth are all too often violated. Life is easy, 
and the mitzvoth requiring sacrifice are lightly thrown over- 
board, even though traditional sentiment and conventional 
loyalty are expressed by many Jews. This general tendency 
meets resistance in a small minority which is sincerely seeking 
a richer and fuller Jewish life than has hitherto been the 
practice. The material available is good; it is a question 
largely of leadership and education in the school and the 
home. 


The death of Chief Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz, was deeply 
mourned in Australia and New Zealand in common with 
other communities. Special memorial services were held in 
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his honor. Many recollected his Pastoral visit twenty-six 
years ago, and the deep impression his virile personality had 
made upon the general and the Jewish communities. 


Jewish Education 


The perennial problem of Jewish education is much dis- 
cussed. In Melbourne, where a full-time Education Officer 
for all Hebrew schools in town has been appointed, the 
question was raised of the creation of a Jewish day school. 
No decision has as yet been taken by the Victorian Advisory 
Board. Two Jewish kindergartens now function in Melbourne. 
In Sydney, there are the beginnings of a primary Jewish day 
school, in conjunction with a flourishing kindergarten, but 
the school is as yet parochial in organization. The New South 
Wales Board of Jewish Education maintains seven educa- 
tional centers in Sydney and in addition its teachers give a 
weekly period of religious instruction in some forty State 
schools. The Board made an appeal for considerable sums 
last year to be used for its development scheme. Lack of 
adequate accommodation and staff are its main handicaps. 
The scattered nature of the Jewish population in the big cities 
aggravates the problem. Attractive outdoor life has its 
destructive allure. The number of children attending our 
synagogue schools is far below our expectations. 

With regard to our educational standards there is much 
room for improvement, though some steady progress has been 
made. There is an awakening in some quarters with regard 
to the importance of religious education, which it is hoped 
will lead to good results. The North Bondi School has recently 
imported a Headmaster from the Mizrachi Seminary, Jeru- 
salem. Other such appointments are contemplated. Some 
praiseworthy efforts are also being made in the sphere of adult 
and adolescent education. 

The Ministers’ Conference held in Sydney in March 1946 
was the first of its kind. It comprised traditional congrega- 
tions only. Almost all states were represented, most sessions 
being open to the public. The community took a keen interest 
in the deliberations. Among the resolutions passed were 
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recommendations in favor of Jewish day schools, in support 
of Palestine, in favor of closer contacts between the various 
congregations, especially on the part of the larger communities 
towards their smaller sister communities which require moral 
support in their comparative isolation, and resolutions calling 
for the publication of popular literature for members of 
orthodox congregations. One such publication, The Sabbath, 
has already been circulated, and two more are in process of 
preparation. 


Cultural Activities 


In Melbourne a Chair for Semitic Studies was established 
at the University in 1946 through the generosity of A. and 
L. Sicree. Professor L. M. Goldman has been chosen as the 
first incumbent. Two exchange scholarships were established 
between the Hebrew University in Jerusalem aa Australian 
universities. 

There are four English weeklies, two in aeahey and two in 
Melbourne, one of the latter with a Yiddish supplement, and 
one Yiddish weekly. Also a number of monthlies of good 
standard appear regularly. The Australian Jewish Historical 
Society, founded in 1936, holds regular meetings at which 
papers are read on local Jewish historical subjects, and it 
continues to issue its semi-annual publications. A number 
of synagogues and organizations have regular periodicals. 

Herz Bergner’s book Between Sky and Sea, the first English 
translation of a Yiddish work produced in Australia, has 
enjoyed a good reception. It describes the human tragedy of 
Jewish passengers fleeing from the hell of Europe on a Greek 
tramp steamer. 

The idea of a Jewish Community Center, comprising ex- 
tensive, social, recreational and office facilities, is gaining 
ground, though prevalent building restrictions do not favor 
its early realization on a large scale. (The present New South 
Wales Jewish Memorial founded in 1921 is by far inadequate 
for the growing community.) In this connection, one might 
mention that the largest legacy ever bequeathed to Jewish 
causes in Australia fell due last year. Mr. Phillip Cohen, who 
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died at the age of 87, left, apart from a number of small 
specific legacies to Jewish and non-Jewish institutions, the 
residue of his estate of some £30,000 to the New South Wales 
Jewish War Memorial, and the Sir Moses Montefiore Home 
for aged people. 

Two B’nai B’rith lodges are now functioning in Sydney 
and Melbourne, consisting largely of former brothers from 
overseas. 

An important event among Australian Jewish youth was the 
yearly interstate Sports Carnival which. was resumed this 
year in Melbourne, after a long interruption on account of 
the war. Altogether, interstate gatherings and conferences 
provide a stimulus which has special significance in Australia 
owing to the long distances between the various cities, and 
the relative weakness of all congregations outside Sydney and 
Melbourne. . 

Australia was represented at the International Conference 
of Christians and Jews held at Oxford in July 1946 by two 
representatives, Rabbi Dr. I. Porush and the Rev. G. Wheen. 
Both were appointed by the New South Wales Council of 
Christians and Jews, which is affiliated with similar organi- 
zations in the U.S. A., the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries. This Council was founded in 1942, largely on the British 
model, and functions in New South Wales only. Its Chairman 
is the Archbishop of Sydney, and all the Christian denomina- 
tions are represented on it as well as the Jewish community. 


United Communal Representation 


Australian Jewry has also consolidated itself internally as 
a community. It speaks today with a united voice on all 
matters pertaining to its rights and interests, and on questions 
relating to the rights of the Jewish people. The representative 
authority is the Executive Council of Australian Jewry, on 
which sit delegates from the local Advisory Boards of all the 
six States. The seat of the Council alternates between Sydney 
and Melbourne, which between them comprise more than 
four-fifths of Australian Jewry. Its president this year is 
Saul Symonds, President of the Great Synagogue, Sydney, 
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which is the largest and oldest congregation of the common- 
wealth. 


The Council is recognized as the official spokesman of the 
community, particularly in matters of public relations. The 
Executive Council submitted a memorandum to the Anglo- 
American Commission on Palestine in the name of all Aus- 
tralian Jewry (no other memorandum was submitted) in which 
the demands of the Jewish Agency were given full support. 
The Council has also intervened with government authorities 
on other occasions requesting in the name of Australian 
Jewry that justice be done to the Jewish cause. 


There is occasional collaboration with representative 
bodies of other countries, but it is not regulated. Many Jews 
here would like to see closer cooperation, particularly with 
Anglo-Jewry. 

There are altogether four Jewish members of Parliament 
in the various legislatures: Max S. Falstein in the Federal 
Parliament; A. Landa and L. S. Snider in the New South 
Wales State Parliaments; and Archie Michaelis in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Victoria. 


Anti-Semitism 


Though Jewish rights in Australia have never been ques- 
tioned, the anti-Semitic voice, representing a small but at 
times unscrupulous minority, is not altogether silent. Until 
recently, Australian life was marked by almost a complete 
absence of anti-Semitic prejudice. Not only had Jews risen 
to the highest positions that the country could offer—Sir 
Isaac Isaacs was Governor-General and General Sir John 
Monash was Commander-in-Chief during World War I— 
but the population in general was little contaminated by the 
European disease of anti-Semitism. But, as elsewhere in the 
world, the public is today more Jew-conscious and more 
critical than in years gone by. There are a few publications 
and public men that take advantage of the situation, whenever 
possible, to spread anti-alienism, often amounting in effect 
to anti-Semitism. 
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From time to time the enemy raises his head, often in the 
guise of the anti-refugee patriot. Melbourne and Sydney, in 
particular, have had to maintain Vigilance Committees which 
work in close contact with the community’s representative 
body, and which have had to go into action in defense of 
Jewry. The peg on which these narrow-minded people have 
hung their cries recently is the limited number of immi- 
grants from Europe and Shanghai permitted by the govern- 
ment to enter the country. The only category which has so 
far benefited from this post-war generosity is made up of near 
relations of Australian Jewish residents who lived under 
enemy occupation during the war. 


Immigration 


The Minister for Immigration, Mr. Arthur Calwell, who 
deserves recognition for the forthright and brave manner in 
which he has striven towards a liberal immigration policy for 
Jewish refugees, often in the face of hostile criticism in Parlia- 
ment and press, gave the following official figures to Parliament 
in March 1947: At the Evian Conference in 1938 Australia 
volunteered to allow 15,000 refugees into the country. In 
1938-39 up to the outbreak of the war, 6,636 actually arrived 
in Australia, of whom 5,080 came in on the basis of the Evian 
promise. During the war, 482 additional refugees entered 
the country. In July 1940, Britain sent 2,542 refugee internees 
to Australia, at a moment when invasion was thought to be 
imminent. Out of these, 913 were permitted to stay in Aus- 
tralia, 733 of them serving the nation either in the army or 
in work of national importance. 

Since the war the Government has granted a number of 
permits on “‘humanitarian grounds” to near relations of Aus- 
tralian residents. Almost all permits went to immigrants of 
the Jewish faith. Up to April 1, 1947, 2,023 of them had 
actually arrived in Australia under these permits, 781 of them 
from Shanghai, 37 from Manila, and 1,115 from Europe. Over 
ninety per cent of these immigrants have settled in Sydney and 
Melbourne. This reflects again the unhealthy concentration of 
the Jewish population in the capital cities. 
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Much credit is due to the Executive Council and the Jewish 
Welfare Society for their efforts regarding immigration. They 
work in collaboration with the Joint HIAS and HICEM. 
Special reception committees were set up in various States 
which, together with the Welfare Society, are caring for the 
new arrivals, helping them to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. The study of English, employment and housing 
accommodations come within the orbit of their task. 


In New Zealand, where there are altogether 3,700 Jews out 
of a population of 1,700,000, Jewish immigration during the 
war and post-war days has been negligible, in spite of urgent 
representations made by the Jewish community in a memo- 
randum on immigration submitted to the government. 


The economic conditions of those who arrived before and 
during the war may be regarded as rather satisfactory. Only 
very few are today a burden on the community, The ex- 
pansion of Australian industries and war conditions facili- 
tated their integration into the economic life of the country. 
Many new industries were set up by immigrants, and their 
knowledge and experience were put at the disposal of national 
and private enterprise. Australia was the only country within 
the Empire which allowed naturalization during the war, 
and most of those who came before 1941 are already natu- 
ralized British subjects. Alec Masel of Melbourne, former 
President of the Executive Council of Australian Jewry, 
visited Shanghai on behalf of the Australian Government in 
relation to Jewish immigration from there. 


Australian Jewry has not yet succeeded in gathering the 
400 orphan children in Europe for whom special permits and 
considerable sums have been available for more than two 
years. A negligible contingent may arrive this year. 


There has been no intimation on the part of the Australian 
Government, that it is ready to revoke its negative decision, 
pronounced in 1944, regarding the creation of a Jewish settle- 
ment in the Kimberleys, a scheme in which the Freeland 
League, through Dr. I. N. Steinberg, was particularly inter- 


ested. The government is opposed in principle to any form of 
group settlement. 
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The great obstacle with regard to European immigration 
on a large scale is the fact that public opinion demands that 
preference be given to prospective British immigrants. The 
urgent need for a bold and speedy “white” immigration is 
recognized and often stressed in public. Australia has awak- 
ened during the war to the potential danger to her independ- 
ence from the teeming millions to the north of her. It is 
admitted that the number of immigrants likely to be attracted 
from Britain, herself suffering from manpower shortage, 
could not be sufficient to populate this vast continent. De- 
spite this, there is prejudice especially against the East Euro- 
pean immigrant and this prejudice finds support in many 
places to the detriment of a more liberal immigration poli- 
cy towards Europe’s displaced persons, Jews and others. 
The Minister for Immigration announced early in 1947 that 
the period of granting permits on purely ‘humanitarian 
grounds” had ended, and that immigration in the future 
would be on a selective basis ‘‘according to the ability of the 
prospective migrant to contribute to Australia’s economic 


welfare.”’ 


Kionism 

Zionist activity continues to play an important part in 
communal affairs. It has considerably broadened its base in 
the community, especially through the influx of immigrants. 
The fate and future of Palestine have continually engaged the 
concern of most Jews. The constant frustration of our hopes 
has caused much disappointment, but no despair. There is 
no gainsaying that the violence displayed by a small minority 
of the Yishuv has had a profound effect upon both the Jewish 
and non-Jewish community. The reaction of public opinion 
was at times rather sharp, some papers indicating the whole 
Zionist movement as extremist or even as disloyal. On the 
other hand, many friends of the Zionist cause, such as those 
organized in the pro-Palestine committees, which exist in the 
various states and have as its members leading personalities 
of the intellectual and political life, continued to give their 
moral support to Jewish claims. 
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The record number of 8,500 shekalim were subscribed 
throughout the two communities and, accordingly, Australia ° 
sent three delegates to the 22nd Zionist Congress in Basle, and 
New Zealand one. Three of these represented General Zion- 
ists and one Labor. The political demarcations of the Zionist 
movement are otherwise not too pronounced. The Zionist 
Federation of Australia and New Zealand has altogether 
some thirty affiliated organizations. The seat of the Execu- 
tive alternates between Sydney and Melbourne. Last year, 
for the first time in the history of Australian Jewry, there was 
an “Aliyah” of five chalutzim from Australia to Palestine. 
There is now also a Hachsharah Training Center in 
Victoria. The contributions of Australia and New Zealand 
to the various Zionist Funds per capita have been rather high. 
Over £200,000 were collected in 1945 and 1946 for the various 
Funds, including Youth Aliyah and WIZO. A number of 
prominent emissaries recently visited the country, among 
them Captain Shimon Hacohen for the Keren Hayesod, 
Rev. Maurice Perlzweig on behalf of the World Jewish 
Congress, and Mrs. M. Weinberg on behalf of the WIZO 
Home on Mount Carmel. 

Kfar Monash, a settlement to commemorate the Jewish 
Commander-in-Chief of the Australian Forces during the 
First World War, General Sir John Monash, G. C. M. G., 
K. C.B., has now become a reality with the help of funds 
collected in this country for the Jewish National Fund. Men- 
tion should be made of M. Schneirov of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board of America, who spent six months in Australia 
as Executive Director of Y. M. H. A. in order to consolidate 
this movement in Australia. Two active branches now exist 
in this country. 


Relief 


In 1943, when the Allied armies had liberated a few of the 
shattered Jewish communities, the first organized attempts 
were made to bring practical help to our surviving brethren. 
More extensive efforts began in the middle of 1944. Ever 
since, both in Melbourne and in Sydney, the Relief Funds 
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have done some remarkable work. The amount of money 
collected per capita in the country for relief abroad was 
probably higher than in most other countries. Some money 
was sent abroad through well recognized agencies, such as the 
JDC and the ORT-OSE. But owing to the fortunate posi- 
tion of the country with regard to commodities, it was found 
that the most beneficial policy was to send goods abroad 
rather than money. Tens of thousands of blankets and gar- 
ments, mostly new, were sent to Europe, in addition to con- 
siderable quantities of medical supplies—some of which had 
to be sent by air owing to the urgency. Soap and individual 
parcels were also shipped abroad. 

Australia was also in the fortunate position of being able to 
send kosher tinned meat through religious organizations in 
Europe. 

Special Ladies’ Clothing Committees supplemented the 
purchased clothing with collections from individuals. The 
Relief Funds were represented on the Government’s Council 
for UNRRA and the Victorian Fund financed a relief team 
which went to Europe under the auspices of UNRRA. 

Because of the shortage of goods elsewhere, purchases were 
also made in Australia on behalf of the JDC. 


The War Effort 


It is not yet possible to give a complete picture of the con- 
tribution of Australian and New Zealand Jewries to the war 
effort. The statistical data from official records will not be 
ready for some time, but the data so far available give a 
clear indication that the record of Jewish service during the 
war will be gratifying. Neither the Australian Jew nor the 
recent arrival has lacked in loyalty to his homeland. A pre- 
liminary survey has yielded the following data: The number 
of Jewish service personnel in Army, including Employment 
Companies, Navy and Air Force, was 3,872. Of these 134 died 
in Service and 37 were decorated. These figures are not 
complete. 

In Western Australia, for instance, where complete figures 
are available, 300 enlisted out of a total Jewish population of 
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2,200, including about 200 refugees. This represents sixteen 
per cent of the Jewish male population of Western Australia. 
The response of the refugees, when they were given the 
chance in 1942 to join special Employment Companies of the 
Army, was spontaneous. Some 1,800 served; all of them were 
volunteers. 

Among those who passed away recently, the name of 
Brigadier Harold Edward Cohen, C. M.G., C. B. E., D.S.O., 
was the most prominent. Brigadier Cohen had a brilliant 
soldier’s career during the last war and he continued his 
services to his country in this war as Honorary Red Cross 
Commissioner for the Middle East. He was 65 years of age 
and lived in Melbourne. He belonged to an old Anglo- 
Jewish family; his grandfather was the first Jewish member 
of a Victorian Cabinet. 

Two Jewish ministers served as full-tinse chaplains abroad, 
in addition to which five other ministers served as chaplains 
on a part-time basis within Australia and New Zealand. 

The Jewish contribution to patriotic funds, as individuals 
and corporately, evoked much praise. The National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, the Victorian Jewish War Circle, the 
Y.M.H.A. and the New South Wales War Services Com- 
mittee deserve mention in this connection. 

The Monash Recreation Hut in Hyde Park, Sydney, was 
a gift of the Sydney Jewish Community. 

With the end of the war the civilian community’s extensive 
efforts for the armed forces and patriotic causes have gradually 
been replaced by peacetime activity. The war efforts were 
quite impressive. Considerable sums and much personal 
services were put into them. Many thousands of American 
servicemen enjoyed the hospitality of synagogues, organiza- 
tions and families, in many cases leading to continued friend- 
ship. 

The bulk of the armed forces has been demobilized. Jewish 
veterans are organized in their ex-servicemen associations, 
which endeavor to assist in rehabilitation to normal civilian 
life. 

In conclusion one can say, Australian Jewry shared with 
its sister communities the responsibility and anxieties regard- 
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ing the fate and future of the remnants of Israel. This outpost 
of Jewish life is in a particularly happy position. The ravages 
of the war did not reach our shores. We suffered little hard- 
ship. But we were not unmindful of the agonies across the seas. 
Through contact recently with European immigrants we have 
come face to face with the tragic legacy of hate and cruelty 
that reigned in Europe during the war. 

Our hopes were high at the end of the war. We envisaged 
a period of peace, in which the ideals for which we professed 
to fight would become the norm of international and human 
relationship. We, too, suffer from disappointment, but there 
is no air of despair around this young country. There is, 
rather, the growing conviction that fate has placed upon us 
a responsibility of which we should try to make ourselves 
worthy. 





6. FRANCE : 





z -By Facob Kaplan 


SINCE THE LIBERATION, French Jewry has been in the state 
of constant reconstruction, with the past year registering 
considerable progress. 

One of the most urgent problems has been the case of Jew- 
ish children confided for safekeeping, during the German 
occupation, to Christian families and institutions. These 
children are now either in the care of children’s homes main- 
tained by various Jewish welfare organizations or back with 
their own families. The clergy has refused to restore some, 
however, on the ground that they had undergone baptism. 
Still other children are missing because of failure to record 
their location. At the request of M. Leon Meiss, president 
of the Consistoire Central des Israélites de France, Jewish 
child welfare organizations have accepted the direction of 
a recognized agency created during World War I, L’Oeuvre 
des Orphelins Israélites de la Guerre. A tracing commission 


1 Translated by Claire Marck. 
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has been established to undertake a careful search through- 
out the country to locate still missing children. 

The education of these children under the protecting wing 
of the Jewish organizations ranges in character from the or- 
thodoxy of the Mizrachi and Vaad Hatzala to the secularism 
of the Union des Juifs pour la Résistance et |’Entr’ Aide. 


Education 


Jewish education continues to be an absorbing problem. 
In September 1946 a conference on ‘Spiritual Reconstruction” 
took place at the headquarters of the Alliance Israélite, with 
delegates from numerous countries. The Conference favored 
adoption of a systematic Jewish educational youth program 
and coordination of the youth movements in various countries. 
A council for Jewish education and cultural activities was 
founded to gain the interest of Jewish organizations for the 
realization of a common program. The Union Mondiale des 
Etudiants Juifs had shortly before convened the first Jewish 
students’ congress in Uriages-les-Bains (Isére). The goal of 
this organization is to rally the Jewish students of all countries 
to defend their common interests, support the Jewish renais- 
sance movement, establish a Jewish democratic state in Pal- 
estine and fight fascism and racism in close cooperation with 
the world’s democratic forces. 

Very few French Jewish deportees, about 2,000 out of 
100,000, returned from the German concentration camps. 
Of the 24 rabbis and 40 officiating ministers, none has re- 
turned. ‘here have been numerous commemoration services 
for these victims of German barbarism; one of the most im- 
pressive of these was held on June 24, 1946, in the synagogue 
of the Rue de la Victoire. The chief of the Government and 
the President of the Assembly were both represented. The 
Consistoire Central has decided on an annual memorial serv- 
ice for the Jewish victims of the occupation. The first such 
ceremony took place on the Fast Day of Gedaliah, Septem- 
ber 29, 1946, at the Drancy camp, where about 70,000 Jews 
were interned before being deported to Auschwitz. It is 
planned to erect a monument to the martyrs in Drancy itself. 
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In spite of the elimination of almost one-third of French 
Jewry, religious activities have been resumed in most com- 
munities. Some, however, are still without the services of a 
rabbi. The Holy Scrolls, mutilated by the Germans during 
the destruction of the synagogues, have been replaced in 
some measure by the Sifrei Torah donated through the JDC 
by American Jewish communities. In June 1946 for the first 
time, a synod of French Jewry was convened, on the initiative 
of the Consistoire Général, to study the problems of French 
Jewry as a whole. Questions on the agenda reveal some of 
the preoccupations of French Judaism. Problems at the 1947 
sessions include revival of religious observance, religious educa- 
tion, struggle against Christian proselytism and the duty of 
encouraging marriages within the faith. 

A fact of some importance was a decision of the Algerian 
Jews, at a congress held in April 1947 to create a federation 
of Jewish communities of Algeria. Till now the three districts 
of Algiers, Oran and Constantine were directly affiliated with 
the Consistoire Central. The new federation will belong to 
the Consistoire Central and work together with it in all ques- 
tions of national scope. The congress decided to create a 
Grand Rabbinate of Algeria and M. Maurice Eisenbeth was 
appointed Grand Rabbi. 


Communal Activities 


In the best traditions of French hospitality, the Alya des 
Jeunes was authorized to bring into France 2,000 orphans 
from Eastern Europe; 750 of these have already arrived and 
been placed in children’s homes. The others, it is hoped, 
will arrive by the end of the year. More than 15,000 Jews 
who escaped from camps or fled countries of persecution 
have found refuge in France. In August 1945 a special organ- 
ization was created, the Service Social des Immigrants, to 
guarantee their subsistence and train them for a livelihood 
while waiting the opportunity to emigrate to countries of 
their choice. In 1946 the ORT offered professional training 
to more than 4,000 persons. In October of the same year 
ORT created a maritime training school in Marseille for 
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sailors, navy carpenters, divers, mechanics, radio officers and 
officers of the Merchant Marine. 


The school was officially opened on March 9, 1947, in the 
presence of representatives of the Department of Public Labor 
and Transport, and of the Ministry of National Defense. 
Another maritime training school has been founded with the 
aid of the World Jewish Congress to stimulate youthful inter- 
est in the maritime trades. 


In 1946 a new organization, called Hefud, was created to 
promote occupational rehabilitation. Qualified teachers give 
occupational training to all people receiving communal aid 
(the wives of men executed or deported, and new immigrants). 
With the help of these teachers Hefud also manufactures 
clothing for the children of those executed or deported by 
the Nazis. To aid the victims of German spoliation, three 
loan agencies have been set up for businessmen, doctors, 
lawyers and dentists. The Comité de Bienfaisance Israélite 
de Paris, one of the oldest welfare organizations of French 
Jewry, founded in 1809, has resumed activities as have also 
the old established charitable organizations in the local com- 
munities. 


COJASOR, created by the JDC after liberation to aid 
Jewish war sufferers, conducts its activities through the agency 
of committees in Paris and the provinces. In addition to 
COJASOR, other social service undertakings benefit from 
the generous assistance of JDC funds. In the social and cul- 
ural spheres, the Fédération des Sociétés Juives de France 
tends to become the representative body of the immigrant 
Jewish population. The Union des Juifs pour la Résistance 
et l’Entr’Aide is another center of Jewish organizational ac- 
tivity but its outlook is entirely secular. 


Kionist Movement 


Paris is in the process of becoming the center of Zionist 
activity for all Europe. Several groups have established their 
continental headquarters in Paris: the Poale-Zion, Histadruth, 
Mizrachi, the Hashomer Hatzair, the General Zionists, He- 
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halutz, and Youth Aliyah. Recently it was decided to create 
a European bureau of the Zionist Organization in Paris. 
Since liberation the attitude of French Jewry has developed 
markedly in favor of Zionism. This growing sympathy for 
Zionism was already evident in the Underground, at the time 
the Comité Répresentatif des. Juifs de France was formed, 
an organization held in high esteem both by the authorities 
and Jewish public opinion. A new organization, Union 
Sioniste Francais, was created in March 1947 with the aim 
of uniting all French-speaking Zionists in France and North 
Africa regardless of party affiliation, to give moral and prac- 
tical support to the activities of the Jewish Agency. 


Religious Controversies 


A controversy which aroused intense interest in both Chris- 
tian and Jewish circles was precipitated by the Jewish historian 
Jules Isaac in a widely discussed article ‘Comment on Ecrit 
PHistoire Sainte” (How to Write Sacred History) published 
in Europe July 1, 1946. Isaac criticized the Catholic writer 
Daniel Rops for his book Fésus en son Temps. A teacher of his- 
tory of undoubted authority, M. Jules Isaac demonstrated 
that M. Daniel Rops had been guilty of one-sided and obvi- 
ously biased documentation. He accused him—among other 
things—of becoming a propagandist of the ‘‘murderous tra- 
dition of anti-Semitism’? which—he strongly stressed—leads 
to Auschwitz. And he added: ‘“‘You speak solemnly of Jewish 
responsibilities. But I suggest it is about time to speak of 
Christian or pseudo-Christian responsibilities.”” Other Catho- 
lic authors and Protestant pastors backed up his vigorous 
protest and publicly condemned the thesis according to which 
Israel must be punished for alleged deicide. This thesis was 
the subject of other public controversies. A Jesuit’s book, 
Father Danielou’s Le Mystere du Salut des Nations (The Mystery 
of the Salvation of Nations) gave rise to an exchange of cor- 
respondence between the author and the well-known Jewish 
poet Edmond Fleg; this correspondence was published in 
the Catholic periodical Dieu Vivant in the last quarter of 1946. 
On the Protestant side, the semi-monthly Réforme of Novem- 
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ber 30, 1946, published Chief Rabbi Jacob Kaplan’s protest 
against an article by the Reverend Jean Bosc, Le Mystére 2’ Israel 
in the preceding issue of that publication. 


The Political Climate 


The new French Constitution was approved by the French 
people in the referendum of October 13, 1946. In its preamble 
the Constitution contains the following declaration: ““The day 
after the victory of the free peoples over the regimes which 
tried to enslave and to humiliate the human being, the French 
people repeats its proclamation that every human being with- 
out distinction of race, religion, or creed has the same in- 
alienable and sacred rights. The French people solemnly 
reaffirms the rights and liberties of man and of the citizen 
sanctioned by the Declaration of Rights of 1789, and of the 
fundamental principles recognized by the laws of the Repub- 
lic.” It further reads: ‘‘Any person persecuted because of 
action in favor of liberty has the right of asylum on the ter- 
ritories of the Republic. Everybody has the obligation to 
work and the right of obtaining a job. Nobody should suffer 
in his work or his job on account of his origin, his opinions or 
his-ereed.7 


France has again become the homeland of the rights of 
man and citizen. In a speech delivered on May 4, 1947, at 
the inauguration of the ORT Training School, Marcel Nae- 
gelen, Minister of National Education, said: ‘You have the 
right and the duty like all Frenchmen, and—I add—like all 
the members of the French Empire of whatever race, color, 
or religion they may be—to preserve your traditions, to re- 
main faithful to your ancestors, to remain faithful to your 
convictions, and even to remain faithful to some of your cus- 
toms. Nobody in the French democracy refuses you this 
right, and many French citizens died so that the Jews as Jews 
could live in France.” 
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—7. BELGIUM 





By Regine Orfinger-Karlin 


POLITICALLY A GREAT CHANGE has been made in the composi- 
tion of the Belgian Government. For the first time since 
liberation, the Catholic Party, the largest parliamentary 
party, has united with the Socialists to form the government, 
Unless unforeseen differences arise, this coalition will probably 
stay in power for a long period. 

The economic situation of the country is deteriorating 
rapidly. Indeed, if in 1946 the contrast between Belgium and 
its immediate neighbors, Holland and France, was strikingly 
in favor of the former, in 1947 the outlook for Belgium was 
rather disquieting. Belgium lives by its exports but salaries 
are high and production costs cannot compete with those of 
other countries. 

The economic factor has important repercussions for Jews 
in this country. 

From 1946 until the spring of 1947 the Jewish population 
increased from 30,000 to 40,000, as against an estimated 
80-90,000 in 1939. At present there are 5,000 Belgians, 
20-25,000 stateless, Polish, non-enemy Germans and others 
who are here with the right to stay, and about 10,000 transients 
whose future is still very uncertain. Antwerp, the center of the 
diamond trade, which before the war had proportionally a 
much larger number of Jews than Brussels, has seen its Jewish 
population rise from 6,000 in the middle of 1946 to 10-12,000 


in 1947. 


The Refugee Problem 


Belgium has always been a country of transients, and the 
policy of its different governments has since 1933 been very 
generous towards racial and political refugees, notwithstand- 
ing its small territory and dense population. Jews have only 
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in exceptional cases been expelled from Belgium or forcibly 
repatriated to Germany, Poland or Austria, but this does not 
change the fact that, in self-defense, the authorities take 
every means of reminding the transient Jews that Belgium 
must be considered as a temporary residence, pending definite 
resettlement in another country. 

During the bitter cold months of October, November, 
December 1946, as many as 400 Jews per month crossed the 
German-Belgian frontier. At the beginning of 1947, the 
Minister of Justice cited the number of Jewish transients as 
4,500. This category is only in possession of permits valid 
for 3-6 months and are obliged to actively further their emi- 
gration. Jewish committees and individuals constantly receive 
reminders to this effect. This creates a feeling of instability, 
especially as emigration is very slow. The highest figures 
which have been reached are from 150-200 emigrés per 
month. 

It is felt in Belgium that the great powers are not, as was 
hoped in 1946, ready to contribute to the solution of the 
refugee problem. The situation has, therefore, become more 
difficult. All concessions immediately after liberation and 
during 1946 were granted in part because it was hoped 
that the United Nations would very rapidly solve the prob- 
lem by means of an international refugee organization or 
some other body. 

From 1933 to 1939, Belgium accepted refugees from Ger- 
many and Austria on a temporary basis. In July 1946, the 
government generously decided that all those refugees who 
had resided eight years in the country, who had no criminal 
record and had not collaborated with the Germans, could 
obtain permanent residence in Belgium. But at the same time 
the government declared its intention to enforce emigration 
from the country for such refugees who had arrived after 
January 1, 1939 and since liberation. 

Considering that the large majority is not of Belgian 
nationality, the status of the Jews in Belgium is closely bound 
up with the economic situation. In November 1939, a law 
was passed which was enforced in January 1946, requiring 
all foreigners to obtain a work permit or a professional card, 
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depending on whether he worked for a salary or wished. to 
earn his living independently. The work permits are issued 
by the Ministry of Labor and the employer has to prove that 
the foreigner he wishes to engage has qualifications difficult 
or impossible to find among Belgians. Till the end of 1946, 
because of the lack of manpower, it was not very difficult to 
obtain a work permit. Now the demand is practically only 
for miners or heavy-industry workers, not the sort of occupa- 
tions which normally appeal to Jewish refugees. 

Professional cards are issued by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs which requires that the proposed activity should be 
useful and contributive to Belgian economy. The trend of 
Belgian economy is to limit as much as possible commercial 
middlemen in order to reduce the cost of living. This policy 
makes it very difficult for Jews to obtain a professional card 
and only if they have a long-established Belgian business is 
the Ministry prepared to authorize the enterprise to continue. 

All these factors—the instability, the difficulty of working 
legally, the number of widows and orphans among the new- 
comers, as well as the state of mind of those who suffered all 
kinds of hardships during the war, severely hamper the work 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction. It is therefore not sur- 
prising, although disheartening, that approximately 10,000 
Jews still receive relief or help in some form from Jewish 
agencies. The American Joint Distribution Committee has 
till now assumed the largest part of the program of relief, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction, but during the last few 
months it has drastically cut down the subsidies which it gave 
to the local committees and particularly to the Belgian ‘‘Asso- 
ciation for Aiding Jewish War Victims’ which conducted 
the major part of this program. 


Restitution and Reparations 


As far as restitution and reparation are concerned, a law of 
January 13, 1946, at last recognized a difference between 
Jewish Germans and Austrians and the others, and has allowed 
the Jews to dispose freely of possessions which till then had 
been under custodianship. 
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A second law was passed allowing racial and political 
persecutees to annul any transactions which were concluded 
under duress during the war years. The general law on com- 
pensation for war damages has not yet been enacted but there 
is no hope at all that it will provide for reparations to for- 
eigners. 

Jewish deportees are not benefiting from the special treat- 
ment accorded political prisoners unless they have been 
arrested for specific anti-German activity. Even if they 
perished in concentration camps, their widows and children 
have no rights to a pension, unless they are of Belgian nation- 
ality. However the government has agreed to consider as of 
Belgian nationality, at the request of the Jewish relief commit- 
tees, children born on Belgian soil who have the right later 
to acquire Belgian nationality. This concession is of great 
help to 2-3,000 children born in Belgium of Jewish foreign 
parents. 


Jewish War Orphans 


In Belgium as in most other countries which have been 
under German occupation, the population did its best to save 
as many Jewish children from deportation and death as pos- 
sible. After liberation, the problem arose of removing these 
children from their non-Jewish foster parents who in many 
cases had grown attached to them and refused to restore 
them. The majority of known cases have been solved and 
where legal action has been necessary, the Belgian Courts 
support the claims of Jewish relatives. Of course, in a country 
where racial and religious differences are not officially recog- 
nized, it is much more difficult to defend the claims of the 
Jewish community which wishes to bring up the Jewish chil- 
dren itself rather than leave them with non-Jewish foster 
parents or organizations. 


Anti-Semitism 


The government in Belgium is and has always been reso- 
lutely opposed to anti-Semitism, but Nazi propaganda has 
left its imprint on the population. ‘‘Jew-consciousness,”’ practi- 
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cally uknnown in Belgium before the war, now exists. As 
anti-Semitism is still closely linked with Nazism, deeply 
despised by the population at large, it is seldom publicly 
expressed in newspapers or otherwise, and then only under 
cover of xenophobia. Still the situation has not progressed 
favorably during the past year and must be closely watched 
in view of the uncertain economic situation. 


The Jewish Community 


The Jewish population in Belgium having expanded dur- 
ing the past year, there has been greater activity in the reli- 
gious and cultural life of the community. Here, as elsewhere, 
the lack of spiritual leadership is felt keenly. There have 
been only two qualified rabbis—one for the Brussels commu- 
nity (whose Rabbi recently passed away), and one for the 
orthodox community in Antwerp. The communities of Liege, 
Arlon and Ghent are without Rabbis. Arlon had a very old 
and respected Jewish community, before the war but, owing 
to its proximity to the German border, was hard hit and has 
almost totally disappeared. 


The Brussels community is nearly as large as before the 
war. Antwerp, where the total number of worshippers is con- 
siderably reduced as a result of the mass deportations, the 
orthodox community has a greater number of adherents than 
before the war. The attendance in the various synagogues is 
increasing. Many Bar Mitzvahs have been celebrated for 
children who, though over thirteen years of age, were denied 
that privilege because of the war. The American Joint 
Distribution Committee presented the Jewish communities in 
this country with 25 Sefer Torahs, to replace those destroyed 
by the Germans. 


Antwerp, rather than Brussels, is the important Jewish 
center. Before the war, only one Jewish school was recognized 
by the municipal authorities—granted a municipal subsidy, 
the same official program as other schools, and, in addition, 
instruction in Hebrew, Religion, Jewish History, etc. This 
school had from 300 to 500 pupils. Actually there are, in 
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Antwerp, two primary Jewish schools, both of them accredited. 
One of them, called Yesode Ha-Torah, has an attendance 
of 600 pupils, the other, Tach Kemoni, 400 pupils. The 
headmaster and the teachers for non-Jewish subjects are 
appointed by the City Council. A special board appoints the 
teachers for Hebrew and other Jewish subjects. In the Yesode 
Ha-Torah, Yiddish is one of the principal subjects. Of course, 
all Jewish subjects must be taught after normal school hours, 
or on Sundays. 

Antwerp also has two Yeshivoth—one of them, Kehillat 
Jaakov, directed by Rabbi Gruenwald, of the Hasidic sect, 
who came from Hungary with 86 pupils and four professors, 
in October 1946. The students are between 14 and 18 years 
of age. They all escaped from concentration camps, and are 
receiving a very orthodox training. All intend to go to Pales- 
tine. The second Yeshiva, Etz Haim, is headed by a son of 
the late Rabbi Rottenberg of the Orthodox Antwerp com- 
munity, who was deported. This Yeshiva has 56 pupils, all 
of them under 17 years of age, and most of them from Czecho- 
slovakia. Here, the aim is to train not only rabbis, but 
Jewish instructors. They plan to establish a school for higher 
Talmudic studies to provide trained spiritual leaders for 
Western Europe. 


In Brussels there is a small Yeshivah, directed by Rabbi 
Feuerwerker. It has about ten pupils, children of local fami- 
lies. To complete the picture, there are a number of supple- 
mentary Jewish schools. In Brussels there are two such 
schools organized by the community with a total of 450 to 500 
pupils from 6 to:15 years of age. The Left Poale Zion con- 
ducts some classes (Peretz School) where Yiddish is taught 
to about 100 pupils. The Right Poale Zion teaches Hebrew 
and Yiddish to another hundred in its Berl Katzenellensohn 
School. Jewish Solidarity gives supplementary instruction to 
another hundred, and many other organizations such as the 
Bund have begun similar instruction. 
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8. THE NETHERLANDS 








By Daniel L. Schorr 


Dutcn JEwry’s most significant event in the second post-war 
year was that there were so few positive Jewish events. The 
estimated Jewish population of 28,000, a truncated remnant 
of a pre-war 145,000, was still largely concerned with the 
painful process of recuperation. Sapped on the one hand 
by an accelerated process of assimilation and on the other 
by a tremendous urge for emigration, a once stately and in- 
tense Jewish civilization gave signs of becoming moribund. 
Most of the developments in Jewish life in the past year were 
concerned in one way or another with the shattering after- 
effects of the war—efforts to recover property and assets, to 
restore a semblance of religious and social institutions, to 
bring back Christian-adopted Jewish orphans. As the year 
closed, the Jewish community still wrestled with a variety 
of economic and social problems, few of them near final solu- 
tion. Anti-Semitic manifestations had increased slightly, but 
perceptibly, though they were balanced by evidence of Chris- 
tian pro-Jewish activity. 


Jewish Communal Activity 


The organized Jewish community has been reduced to 
little more than a fifth of its pre-war size. The Jewish popula- 
tion was estimated (no exact figures exist) at 28,000, including 
some 5,000 non-Dutch (mostly refugees from Germany). The 
28,000 also included some 8,000 married to non-Jews. Those 
subscribing to Jewish congregations numbered only about 
7,000 of whom the Ashkenazic community formed the largest 
group, with the Spanish-Portuguese community having about 
800 and the Liberal congregations only a few hundred. 
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The temporary central organization was the Jewish Co- 
ordinating Commission. It included virtually all Jewish 
organizations and had subsidiary committees throughout 
Holland. The JCC was under strong Zionist influence and 
the Zionists, organized in the Netherlands Zionist Union, 
formed the most vocal group in Dutch Jewish life. 

Despite a preoccupation with economic rehabilitation and 
a shortage of funds, rabbis and teachers, the Jewish commu- 
nity has been able in the past year to make a start on recon- 
struction of communal life. In November 1946 the first Jewish 
primary school, with 170 pupils, was reopened in Amsterdam. 
It was planned to open a secondary school in the fall of 1947. 
In August 1946, the Jewish home for mental patients in the 
Apeldoornsche Bosch, wrecked by the Germans during the 
occupation and its 800 patients deported, was reopened under 
the auspices of the Jewish Bureau for Mental Hygiene. One 
after another it was announced that synagogues were reopen- 
ing. There were other stirrings of Jewish life. The Association 
of Central and Eastern European Jews, in November 1946, 
formed a commission to “‘propagate Jewish and Hebrew sub- 
jects.”” In December, the Jewish Cultural Association arranged 
a performance of The Dybbuk in Amsterdam. 

As in other countries, a great part of Jewish communal 
life centered around relief. In the past year there was a tend- 
ency for the Dutch Jewish community to become more self- 
reliant. The JDC, which had expended 1,100,000 guilders 
in Holland through the JCC, was reducing its activities. By 
April 1947, the JDC in Amsterdam, which previously had 
financed the JCC and poured supplies into Holland, was 
restricting its activities to advising and assisting emigrants 
and was functioning as a local branch of the Brussels JDC 
office. The immediate relief problem was not serious, com- 
pared with other European countries. In the beginning of 
1947 the Jewish community organized the Stichting Centrale 
Financieringactie voor Joods Sociaal Werk in Nederland, a 
united appeal to centralize fund-raising for aid to Jewish 
children, with a goal of 1,500,000 guilders. 

Visits by Jewish leaders from abroad, particularly from 
Palestine, helped to stimulate cultural life. Among visitors 
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to Holland were Chief Rabbi Isaac Herzog of Palestine’s 
Ashkenazic community, and Professor Martin Buber of the 
Hebrew University. 


Settling War Accounts 


In the second year after liberation many scores dating 
from the occupation remained to be settled. Courts continued 
to grind out stiff penalties for the relatively few Netherlanders 
who had assisted in persecution of Jews. And even some Jews 
remained to be judged for their actions. 

From surveys completed during the past year it became 
possible to make a final accounting of the toll in Jewish lives. 
It appeared that a total of 117,000 Jews had been lost through 
German deportation measures. In April 1947, a Netherlands 
Red Cross commission provided a detailed report of what 
had happened in one extermination center. Of 34,313 Jews 
deported from Westerbork concentration camp to the So- 
bibor annihilation camp near Lublin, Poland, only three 
men and sixteen women survived. The deportees were trans- 
ported between March 2 and July 20, 1943, in nineteen trains. 
The majority were gassed on the day of arrival. By October 
of that year some 800 who had been retained for work in 
the camp remained alive. On hearing that they were to 
be executed, these survivors organized a revolt against their 
guards on October 14. In the ensuing battle, all but thirty 
were killed. A few of these managed to escape and join the 
Russian and Polish partisans, but several were trapped in 
minefields surrounding the camp. 

At the Nuremberg trials in June 1946, during proceedings 
against Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Reich Commissar for Holland, 
who was later executed, it was testified that the Jews had 
been stripped of 400,000,000 guilders as ‘‘enemies of the 
Reich.” Seyss-Inquart said he had had considerable mis- 
givings on the deportation of Dutch Jews, adding that he had 
never regarded them as “inferior people,” but simply as 
“enemies of Germany.” 

Those Netherlanders who had assisted in the persecution 
of Jews received, for the most part, stern treatment from 
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Dutch courts. Typical cases included Frederik H. Meyer, 
46, who was executed on March 26, 1947, for handing Jews 
over to the Germans for one guilder each. G. J. de Groot, 44, 
an Amsterdam perfume dealer, was sentenced to death Nov- 
ember 4, 1946, for betraying Jews at the more lucrative rate 
of fifty guilders each, plus ten per cent of their confiscated 
goods. A. Harrebomee, a former Zaandam police inspector, 
who aided in the roundup of Jews, was sentenced to death 
on January 20, 1947. When D. J. Reeskamp, 45, of Hilver- 
sum, went on trial in December 1946, charged with mass 
betrayal of Jews, twenty-five witnesses appeared to testify 
against him. It was stated that he had first given Jews ad- 
dresses where they could find hiding places, at the price of 
1,000 guilders each, and then revealed these addresses to 
the Gestapo. 

Even some Jews were involved in these trials. A Dutch 
Jewess, Ans van Dijk, 42, was sentenced to death in Amster- 
dam on March 14, 1947, for betraying sixty-eight Jews to 
the Germans—the first woman ever condemned to death in 
Holland. The Minister of Justice, J. H. Maarseveen, instructed 
the prosecutor to appeal the sentence. On January 10 a Hague 
tribunal imposed a twelve-year prison sentence on Caroline 
Fransman, 27-year-old Jewess, who had betrayed a number 
of Jews to the Gestapo, for whom she had worked as a spy. 
One of the victims was her own brother. 

A difficult situation existed within the Jewish community 
over the wartime conduct of those Jewish leaders who, from 
necessity or choice, represented the Jews in dealing with the 
Germans. The Joodsch Raad (Jewish Council), which had 
been headed by Professor D. Cohen and A. Asscher, was 
accused by some Jews of having facilitated Nazi anti-Jewish 
measures and defended by others as having done all it could 
to alleviate persecution. In May 1947 a Jewish Honor Coun- 
cil, headed by Attorney M. Bosboom, was considering the 
cases of the Raad, only six of whose twenty members survived 
the occupation. Also waiting judgment—but this time by 
a Dutch court—was a shadowy figure named Weinreb, who 
during the war had some contact with the German authorities 
and had worked out a scheme for Jewish emigration from 
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Holland. His promises to save Jews from deportation proved 
ineffectual, but the sincerity of his motives remained to be 
decided. 

There were other physical and spiritual sore spots that 
remained from the occupation. The old Jewish quarter of 
Amsterdam, with houses stripped or torn down for firewood 
after its tenants had been deported, was still a devastated 
area. The Amsterdam Municipal Council, reporting 600 of 
the quarter’s 1,700 houses and 360 of its 600 small factories 
razed during the war, proposed to spend 7,000,000 guilders 
rebuilding the section with modern streets and parks and a 
new canal. The Hollandsche Schouwburg theatre, where 
10,000 Jews were rounded up by the Gestapo, was to be turned 
into a permanent memorial, for which purpose 300,000 guil- 
ders was being sought by a committee of which Prince Bern- 
hard was honorary chairman. After liberation an attempt was 
made to rent the theatre for performances, but the building 
was so haunted by ghastly memories that few showed up 
at the first performance and the orchestra refused to play. 
It was then decided to turn the building into a memorial. 


Economic Problems 


The war completely changed the economic distribution of 
the Jewish population. Before the war the Jewish proportions 
in various fields showed little variation from the general 
Dutch distribution. But because the poorer persons succumbed 
first to impoverishment, because specialists, professionals and 
businessmen were more fortunate in obtaining reprieves from 
deportation and execution, the war almost wiped out the 
Jewish proletariat and left a larger proportion of business 
and professional people. 

These Jews were finding it difficult to recover their property 
in the tangle left by the German authorities and the lack of 
adequate cooperation by the Dutch authorities, who were 
preoccupied with other pressing problems. The Jews had 
been forced to liquidate their property and place the proceeds 
in the hands of German-appointed trustees, such as the firm 
of Lippman, Rosenthal and Company, in the case of liquid 
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assets, and the ‘“‘Anbo” organization, in the case of real prop- 
erty. In addition, many had placed household furniture in 
the hands of non-Jewish friends and neighbors for safekeeping. 

Little progress has so far been made in the restoration of 
Jewish property, a matter that occupied a large part of Jewish 
organized activity in the past year under the leadership of 
the Jewish Commission for Reparations. Lippman-Rosenthal, 
known as “‘Liro,”? which took in an estimated 500,000,000 
guilders (about $200,000,000 at the present rate of exchange) 
in Jewish property, had so far repaid less than one per cent 
in one token payment to claimants. A large part of Liro’s 
nominal assets were in now-worthless German treasury paper, 
which the Netherlands Government has so far not offered to 
take over although the Government has accepted similar 
paper from the Netherlands Bank. Officials estimated that 
it would take several years before Liro began liquidation and 
doubted that the claimants would ever get more than a frac- 
tion of the funds they had paid in. 

One of the difficult problems was insurance. The Germans 
had forced redemption of Jewish policies to a total value of 
about 40,000,000 guilders and had turned the proceeds over 
to Liro. After the war Dutch insurance companies were re- 
luctant to reinstate these policies. Individual civil suits were 
necessary to obtain reinstatement. Most of the cases which 
came before the Special Reparations Court were successful, 
although the procedure was slow. 

Some progress was made in restoration of real estate. The 
Government took the position that no acquisition of Jewish 
property which had been liquidated under duress during the 
occupation could be considered to be in good faith, but here 
again the process of recovery was dragging out. Jewish owners 
in many cases found themselves obliged to pay real estate 
taxes, plus penalties for late payment, for the period that 
the property had been out of their hands, even though they 
had received no income from the property during these years. 

Great difficulty was also being experienced in making pro- 
vision for recovery by Jews of their or their relatives’ property. 
Jews who had died in German extermination camps were 
still not classed as legally dead, creating obstacles for their 
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heirs. German Jews found it difficult to obtain “non-enemy 
declarations,”’ without which they could not get their funds 
unblocked. 

But just before the end of the year under review Jewish 
leaders had an interview with Premier Louis J. M. Beel and 
received assurance that action would be taken to accelerate 
restoration of Jewish property. 


Emigration 


In addition to their special problems, the Jews suffered 
from the same narrowing of economic opportunity that af- 
fected the Dutch generally and, in fact, most of Europe. Jew- 
ish emigration accelerated in the past year, partly reflecting 
the general hunger for new homes overseas. (The Netherlands 
Emigration Foundation estimated that thirty per cent of the 
total Dutch population desired to emigrate.) In addition, 
Jews were stimulated to emigration by the grim associations 
that their surroundings had for them. More than half of the 
estimated 5,000 stateless Jews in Holland have registered for 
emigration, which was proceeding at a faster rate than that 
of Dutch Jews because the stateless frequently had relatives 
already overseas who were willing to accept them. In addi- 
tion, there were fewer bars to their departure since, for the 
most part, they had been unable to obtain Dutch citizenship. 
About 1,500 Jews in all emigrated from Holland in the past 
year, the largest group going to the United States. After rep- 
resentations to the Netherlands Ministry of Transport, HIAS, 
in the winter of 1946-47, obtained 445 of the 600 berths on 
the Dutch steamship Johan de Witt sailing for Australia. 


A strong Halutz movement has grown up in the Nether- 
lands, and it is estimated that some 400 young Jews have 
emigrated to Palestine, most of them without certificates. In 
December 1946 the Irgoen Oleh Holland in Palestine reported 
that the majority of a group of Dutch Jews interned in Cyprus 
had arrived in Palestine. 

In January 1947, the Netherlands Ministry of Justice, on 
the request of Dutch Jewish organizations, gave permission 
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to admit 500 Jewish orphans from displaced persons camps 
in Germany. The children, most of them under the age of 
twelve, will be trained for emigration, and the majority of 
them were scheduled to leave for Palestine within the next 
few years. The children, the first group of whom were ex- 
pected in June, were to be cared for by the Hachsjarah en 
Alijah, which was to find communal homes for them, while 
a few were to be temporarily adopted by Jewish families. 


Kionist Activitres 


The Dutch Jewish community has come strongly under 
the influence of Zionism, and this tendency has developed 
further in the past year. The Nederlandsche Zionistenbond 
claimed a membership of 2,700, but stated that about half of 
the Dutch Jews were sympathetic to Zionism. 

The Dutch Zionists have been active in fighting Britain’s 
Palestine policy. On August 15, 1946, the Zionist Union 
protested that Britain was “‘sacrificing the Jews to her im- 
perialist interests.’ Another resolution, on September 10, 
accused Britain of having “taken the side of reaction.” A 
meeting of the union on February 23, 1947, decided to appeal 
to the Netherlands Government to support the Zionist cause 
when the Palestine question came up before the United Na- 
tions Assembly, and the Dutch Jews were called upon to 
“participate actively in the struggle.” 

In addition to the Zionist Union, other Zionist groups in 
Holland included the Hachsjarah en Alijah, which trains 
youth for Palestine settlement, and the Zionist Youth Federa- 
tion, which reported a membership of about 800. Notable 
among Zionist activities were a partial revival of Hebrew edu- 
cation in Amsterdam and a campaign to plant trees in Pales- 
tine in honor of leaders who had befriended Jews during the 
occupation. The annual report of the Netherlands Jewish 
National Fund for the year ending September 30, 1946, stated 
that a total of 45,364 guilders had been collected. A forest of 
7,000 trees commemorating the resistance worker, Jaap West- 
erweel, was planted in March at Gal-Ed, Palestine. 
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Inter-group Relations 


In traditionally prejudice-free Holland the war and German 
occupation had brought an increased awareness of the exist- 
ence of the Jews as a group. This tendency, largely prompted 
by economic factors, had not reached the stage of any signif- 
icant anti-Semitic manifestation, but some Jewish leaders 
professed concern. One of the best-informed Jewish leaders 
in Holland analyzed the trend this way: “In the first place, 
five years of German propaganda left an inevitable residue. 
In the second place, there is a psychological tendency to re- 
sent the groups that suffered most from the war. This is 
directed not only at the Jews, but also against war-ravaged 
populations in southern Holland. In the third place, there 
is a selfish resistance to the idea of giving up jobs, houses and 
goods to Jews returning to claim them. If all the Jews had 
returned from the concentration camps, it is certain that 
there would be a definite anti-Semitic problem.” 


While there were occasional slight indications of possible 
anti-Semitism, there was also a strong revulsion among most 
Hollanders whenever such manifestations appeared. An Easter 
pastoral letter of the Catholic bishops against Communism 
which made a point of terming Karl Marx a German Jew 
aroused puzzlement even among Catholics. When the im- 
portant Catholic daily, De Volkskrant, made a gratuitous ref- 
erence to a “‘Jewish-influenced”” paper in a Paris dispatch 
discussing the French press, the editor told the present writer 
that the phrase had been passed by an oversight and that 
such a thing would not be permitted to recur. The Nether- 
lands Journalists’ Union protested strongly when articles re- 
garded as anti-Semitic appeared in the Lezdsche Courant. The 
newspaper Het Parool, fathered by labor groups during the 
occupation, published a sharp editorial when it found a sport- 
ing club that barred Jews from membership. Het Parool pub- 
lished an editorial, which was approvingly reprinted by De 
Volkskrant, criticizing the Netherlands Government for the 
fact that two years after liberation the identity cards of Dutch 
Jews still bore the German-affixed “‘J.”” The Free Netherlands 
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Foundation organized a forum for joint discussion “of Jewish 
problems.”’ by Jews and non-Jews. 


The Netherlands Government gave several indications of 
strong sympathy with the Jews. In addition to its admission 
of 500 Jewish orphans, it took steps to ask the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization to bring 
to Amsterdam the Jewish libraries retrieved by Allied author- 
ities in Germany. 

At the same time the Government was slow in rectifying 
wartime injustices. As has been mentioned, it was difficult 
for German Jews to get “‘non-enemy declarations,’ without 
which they could not get their funds unblocked. No provision 
had yet been made to certify as dead the Jews removed during 
the war to extermination centers, with the result not only 
that their heirs had difficulty in claiming their property, but 
widows could not even remarry. But this situation could be 
attributed more to apathy or preoccupation with other prob- 
lems than to any policy. 

Some Jewish leaders said they noted increasing economic - 
and social discrimination against Jews, but could report few 
concrete cases. The JCC has adopted a policy of ignoring 
all anti-Semitic manifestations. This policy was stated by 
some leaders of the JCC as follows: ‘“The Dutch Jews regard 
a campaign against anti-Semitism as both undignified and 
useless. We are too proud to take cognizance of any of these 
manifestations. Furthermore, since anti-Semitism is emotional, 
it would be futile to try to counteract it.”” But at the same 
time, these same leaders said the JCC was concerned about 
increasing anti-Semitism and foresaw the eventual liquidation 
of the Dutch Jewish community through emigration and as- 
similation. It must be noted that this view was not unani- 
mously shared by leading Jews. 


The Jewish Orphans 


Perhaps the most serious single issue in Jewish life in the 
past year concerned Jewish children who had been adopted 
by non-Jews during the occupation. The issue posed in strik- 
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ing form the whole question of nationalism versus assimilation; 
as well as the question of what is a Jew. 

During the war some 4,000 of these children had been 
taken into Christian homes to save them from the fate that 
faced their elders. In some cases there were individual acts 
of neighborliness; in others, organized campaigns of rescue 
by the underground. Frequently deep attachments to foster 
parents were developed; sometimes the children did not even 
know they were Jewish. 

Under a royal decree issued August 13, 1945, responsibility 
for these children was vested in a Committee for War Orphans. 
The committee numbered twenty-five members, of whom 
thirteen were of Jewish descent, though three were not iden- 
tified with the Jewish community. Jewish organizations co- 
operated with the committee rather reluctantly, feeling that 
these orphans were primarily a Jewish rather than govern- 
mental problem. By the summer of 1946 the simpler cases 
had been disposed of—those with living parents had been 
returned to them. But there remained about 2,000 around 
whom a conflict developed, centering on the problem of de- 
termining a criterion of Jewishness. 

The more positive Jewish members took the stand that 
Jewish children must be returned to the Jewish community; 
the non-Jewish majority, sometimes with the acquiescence of 
the more assimilated Jewish members, frequently recom- 
mended that children remain with their foster parents. These 
recommendations were submitted to the court which had 
jurisdiction over the children. On the Jewish side, complaints 
were made that the committee was deliberately withholding 
the children from a Jewish environment. Dr. Gesina H. J. van 
der Molen, executive secretary of the committee, wrote in 
the Calvinist daily Trouww, May 25, 1946, that “a hopeless 
confusion threatens to arise, which is doing harm to the good 
relationship between the various groups of the population who 
during the war were very close to each other.’’ Abraham de 
Jong, chairman of the committee Le-ezrath Ha-Jeled, replied 
on June 28 in the Nieuw Israelietisch Weekblad charging the 
committee with ‘‘unlawful interference in matters which con- 
cern the Jews alone and which interference leads to the loss 
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of Jewish children for the Jewish community in a number 
of cases.” 

Matters finally reached the point where eleven Jewish mem- 
bers of the committee submitted their resignations on July 17, 
1946, writing to the Minister of Justice, “During recent months 
they (the eleven members) have found that as a result of the 
composition of the committee and the views of the committee’s 
majority, decisions were taken in a sense other than would 
appear necessary to the undersigned .... to be in the well- 
understood interests of these children and at the same time 
in a sense different from the principles required by Nether- 
lands family rights. Nine days later the committee sent a 
circular letter to all foster parents advising them not to permit 
visits by any other persons except representatives of the com- 
mittee. This was taken by the Jewish organizations as a move 
to bar any Jewish influence from the children, and they pro- 
tested to the Ministry of Justice that the letter, which had 
been broadcast on the radio, was offensive and discriminatory. 
A number of foster parents refused Jewish social workers 
admission to their homes and some recalled children who 
were spending vacations with Jewish families. 

Meanwhile, the committee members who resigned inter- 
viewed Minister of Justice Maarseveen on August 14, 1946, 
with the result that a commission of inquiry was appointed 
on September 25, headed by Professor Eduard M. Meyers 
of Leiden University, himself of Jewish descent and a uni- 
versally respected jurist who has been given the mammoth 
task of revising the entire Dutch civil law code. This com- 
mission, instructed to seek a settlement of the differences within 
the committee, held a series of negotiating sessions with both 
parties and on January 27, 1947 drew up a compromise pro- 
posal which was accepted and served as the basis for the re- 
turn of the resigned Jewish members. Under the Meyers 
proposal provision was made for minority recommendations 
to be submitted to the court together with majority recom- 
mendations. In addition, it stated that children of parents 
_who were subscribing members of a Jewish congregation on 

May 9, 1940, should be brought up in a Jewish environment 
unless “very important reasons” dictated another course. 
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Jewish members expressed belief that as a consequence of 
the new arrangement, which for the first time officially rec- 
ognized Jewish groups as concerned in the problem, more 
children would be returned to Jewish surroundings. But one 
Jewish leader said, ‘“‘This will not come to pass en masse be- 
cause, in accordance with Netherlands law, every case must 
still be handled individually and must come before the court 
and, where necessary, must be appealed to a higher court.” 
By the end of the year under review about 3,000 of the 4,000 
children had been returned to relatives or to the Jewish com- 
munity. 





—9. SWITZERLAND 





By Maurice Spector: 


SWITZERLAND is still the classic country of stable demo- 
cratic traditions which withstood Hitler’s pressure at the 
peak of his ephemeral glory. The deadly legacy of National 
Socialism has not, however, left even the Swiss unscathed. 
Of acute anti-Semitism there is no more evidence now than 
in the past. There is also no restitution problem to plague 
inter-group relations. But the Gentile has become more 
Jew-conscious and the Jew more self-conscious. 


Anti-Semitism 


Disquieting manifestations of racial animosity during the 
past year pointed up the need for unceasing vigilance. In 
the summer of 1946 quantities of anti-Semitic literature 
circulated throughout the country in the form of a series 
of envenomed letters. The source was traced but no prose- 
cution followed, owing to the Federal prosecutor’s view 


1 Prepared on the basis of information supplied by Dr. Georges Brun- 
schvig, President of the Swiss Federation of Jewish Communities. 
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that the author was deranged. About the same time the 
authorities were compelled to confiscate the May issue 
of Vorschau, an “occult”? publication which assumed the repul- 
sive style of Streicher. Proceedings against its editor, under 
the provisions of a federal decree of February 27, 1945 (Ordi- 
nance for the Protection of Democracy) likewise terminated 
inconclusively. Deriving from war-time emergency powers 
this decree creates penalties for incitement to racial or reli- 
gious hatred. Since its present efficacy is questionable, efforts 
are being exerted to furnish the law with teeth by its inclusion 
in the Swiss Penal Code. 

Switzerland has become a major center for furnishing 
Germany with the means of educational and cultural reha- 
bilitation. This resumption of cultural relations has not, 
however, been accompanied by a correct appraisal of the 
problem of German anti-Semitism. Two recent trials helped 
to demonstrate that anti-Semitism goes together with treason 
and criminality. One was the trial of 37 Swiss citizens who 
headed an organization of Swiss nationals living in Germany 
and whose objective was to convert Switzerland into a Nazi 
satellite. One of the defendants, a certain A. Zander, long 
known as an anti-Semitic agitator in Switzerland, was sen- 
tenced to eleven years’ imprisonment. The other trial was of 
an ex-pastor named Lugrin whose anti-Semitic incitement 
led to the killing of a Swiss citizen, Arthur Bloch, for the sole 
reason that he was a Jew. Lugrin was sentenced to a term of 
twenty years. 


Refugee Assistance 


Setting an example of tolerance and freedom during the 
war, Switzerland at times harbored as many as 30,000 Jewish 
refugees, an impressive figure for a country with a total popu- 
lation of less than four and a half million. By the beginning 
of 1947, repatriation and migration had cut Jewish refugee 
numbers to 5,000. The status of these refugees, many of them 
aged or incapacitated, was substantially improved during 
the past year by a government decree granting the priv- 
ilege of permanent or semi-permanent residence in all cases 
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where repatriation to the country of origin is deemed in- 
advisable. This virtually establishes the right of permanent 
asylum. Refugees will furthermore now be permitted to 
secure employment. These concessions, it should be noted, 
received the stamp of wide public approval. 

In connection with refugee assistance, all matters of prin- 
ciple and policy are resolved by the Schweizer Israelitischer 
Gemeindebund (Swiss Federation of Jewish Communities). 
The practical work, including emigration, retraining, welfare 
and cultural aspects, is directed by the Verband Schweiz- 
erischer Jiidischer Fliichtlingshilfen (VSJF). It goes with- 
out saying that only the generous assistance of the JDC and 
the Central Swiss Organization for Refugee Aid made this 
work possible. Expenditures for refugee assistance in Switzer- 
land have so far reached a total of 39,000,000 Swiss francs, 
23,000,000 of which were contributed by the JDC. 

As in other countries, the community was faced with the 
problem of the Jewish refugee children placed in the protection 
of Christian families during the war. The majority of the 3,000 
children, mostly from France, have been reintegrated . with 
their families. Five hundred who remained in Switzerland 
have with few exceptions been taken in by Jewish families or 
placed in the care of children’s homes under Jewish direction. 

In addition, Swiss Jewish organizations have extended all 
the material and cultural aid within their power to coreli- 
gionists in the devastated areas of the continent, particularly 
those that border on Switzerland. This includes aid to the sur- 
viving German Jewish communities and the DP’s in the 
French occupation zones of Germany and Austria, estab- 
lishment of orphanages in Alsace; collections of food, clothing, 
books and tools; and hospitalization facilities for tuberculosis 


victims. 


Heirless Property 


Suspected existence of substantial Jewish heirless funds in 
Switzerland has been the subject of wide discussion. The 
Gemeindebund has given much study to the problem and is 
anxious to enter into negotiations with the Swiss Government. 
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But the release of these funds is tied up with many complica- 
tions. Most of the depositors were aliens, and the Swiss law 
appears to hold that an alien is ruled by his law of nationality 
or last domicile. If this view is correct, such heirless property 
would not revert to the Swiss Government for transfer to the 
Reparations Commission or any of its agencies for Jewish 
uses. Meanwhile, a controversy has broken out over the 
eventual disposition of these funds if and when obtained— 
whether they should be applied to the rehabilitation of such 
refugees as remain permanently in Switzerland or be trans- 
ferred to Jewish institutions for the benefit of Jewish war 
victims generally. 


Cultural Activities 


At present there are twenty-seven separate Jewish com- 
munities affiliated with and members of the Schweizer 
Israelitischer Gemeindebund (Swiss Federation of Jewish 
Communities). The seat of the secretariat is in Zurich, the 
city with the largest Jewish population, about 6,000. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1930, there were 17,973 Jews (nationals 
and resident, but exclusive of refugees) out of a total popula- 
tion of 4,066,000. The Gemeindebund extends support to 
educational and cultural activities as well as welfare and 
defense. One of its most important undertakings was the 
Jiidisches Lehrseminar (Teachers’ Seminary) in Basle founded 
in 1945 to provide the community with Jewish teachers, 
educators and communal workers. The Gemeindebund par- 
ticipated in European Conference for the Reconstruction of 
Jewish Education held in Paris (September 1946). Other 
cultural activities receiving support were the Central Cata- 
logue of Judaica and Hebraica sponsored by the Jewish 
community of Zurich and the monthly Revue Fuive of Geneva. 
The Swiss community, while comparatively small, presents a 
vivid cross-section of Jewish social and cultural life, of groups 
and associations from the most orthodox to the most secular. 

The twenty-second Zionist Congress was the first post-war 
Congress to be held in Switzerland. The Gemeindebund, 
which participates in Palestine reconstruction, through the 
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presence of its president on the Council of the Jewish Agency, 
urged reactivization of the Agency as it was conceived in 1929 
in Zurich. The Swiss community has strengthened its ties 
with the Jewish world abroad. Representatives both of the 
American Jewish Committee and the World Jewish Congress 
were present at the last convention of the Federation. 


—10.. LTALY—— a ee 








~— By Andrea Tabet 


‘THE FIRST YEAR of active life of the Council of the Federation 
of Jewish Italian Communities (Consiglio dell’ Unione delle Comu- 
nita Israelitiche italiane) coincides with the one-year period 
from May 1, 1946 to April 30, 1947. Elections for the new 
Council were begun after the interval of control by the Allied 
Commission following the liberation of Rome by the Allied 
forces, and continued to the end of March 1946. Under the 
presidency of Raffaele Cantoni, and with the full and effective 
support of Vice-President Renzo Levi and the other members 
of the Executive Board, the Council has brought a healthy 
and vigorous impulse to the whole of Italian-Jewish life. 

While the Councils of the individual communities continue 
with their customary administration of local Jewish life (wel- 
fare work, collection of funds, public worship), the Federation 
of Communities, which is the supreme organ of Italian Jewry, 
is more concerned with our broad general problems and has 
for its particular mission the fostering and strengthening of 
Judaism. 

During the period of Allied administration the Federation 
had to attend mainly to the problems of reconstruction that 
arose out of the German Occupation. But gradually, in the 
succeeding period, the Federation undertook the democratic 
reconstitution of its Council and Executive Board and effected 


1 Translated by Nathan Brownstone. 
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a fundamental reorganization of Italian Judaism. The vast 
and knotty problems of an economic, social, cultural, political 
and religious nature that confronted the Jewish community - 
were decisively attacked. 


Internal Reorganization 


To meet adequately the new tasks created by current con- 
ditions, the Federation had first of all to begin a complete 
internal reorganization. The Department of Culture and 
Education (Dzpartimento per la Cultura e ’ Educazione) was origi- 
nated, under the astute, intelligent direction of Professor 
Dante Lattes, who returned from Palestine for this under- 
taking. The Department will exert its utmost powers to keep 
alive the bright spiritual flame of Judaism. There was also 
created a new Department of Public Information (Dipartimento 
stampa e collegamenti) which has the double function of keeping 
Italian Jewish opinion acquainted with important current 
events and also of forging ever stronger bonds with our friends 
abroad, especially with the two important world centers of 
Jewish life, the United States of America and Palestine. 

The active achievements of the Federation during the new 
Council’s first year of life were celebrated at the convention 
held in Milan in the middle of March 1947. In addition to 
all the councillors of the Federation, the convention was at- 
tended by the presidents of all the Italian communities, the 
delegates of the Zionist Federation, of the Palestine Office 
(Ufficio Palestinese), of the Jewish Youth Circles (Circoli Giovanili 
Ebraici), of the ADEI (Associazione Donne Ebree Italiane) and 
of the Hechalutz. 

In August 1946 the President of the Federation, Mr. Can- 


toni, participated at the Paris Peace Conference as the World 
Jewish Congress delegate for Italy. 


Communal Reorganization 


The Council has also demonstrated an acute interest in 
purely political affairs. On the project of a Constitution pre- 
sented before the Italian Constituent Assembly, it has pro- 
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vided for the drawing up of a memorandum of “‘Suggestions 
and Proposals”’ concerning the rights and equalities of religious 
groups under the government and secular and religious reg- 
ulations in regard to marriage. 

Many of the twenty-two Jewish communities, comprising 
30,000 Italian Jews, had not yet provided for the reconstitution | 
of their Councils and were administered by governmental 
commissioners. ‘The latter lacked the competence and re- 
sourcefulness of the councils and Executive Boards and their 
special ability to extricate from the welter of current opinions 
a genuine expression of the ideas and aspirations of their 
communities. 

In this period, eleven communities—Allessandria, Ancona, 
Bologna, Casale, Ferrara, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Parma, 
Venice and Vercelli—had determined on elections and pro- 
vided for nominations to the Council, the Executive Board 
and the presidency. The elections in the community of Ferrara 
_are in progress, so that with the communities of Gorizia, 
Mantua, Modena, Naples, Padua, Pisa and Rome, which 
have already provided for elections, twenty communities are 
governed by regulation of Council. Only Leghorn and Merano 
are still administered by governmental commissioners. 

The community of Trieste left the Federation in February, 
1947, following the peace treaty which separated it from Italy. 
In process of formation, however, is the community of Bari 
recently organized by native Italians and refugees who came 
there after the armistice of September 1946. 


Religious and Educational Activities 


On October 15, 1947, under the eminent direction of Pro- 
fessor David Prato, the Rabbinical College was reopened at 
Rome. It had formerly been established there and also at 
Florence and Rhodes, but had been forced to suspend normal 
activities during the war. A function of the Rabbinical College 
is the preparation of teachers of the Sephardic ritual for the 
entire Mediterranean basin. The College is composed of 
three progressive classes. In the first year 30 students attended. 
Ten of these were resident students, housed in the pension 
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on the Via Cesare Balbo. The reopening of the College was 
made possible -by the generous contributions of the JDC, 
the Central British Fund, gifts of private American citizens 
and donations of Italian Jews. 

On the day of Rosh ha-Shanah; 5707 (September 26, 1946), 
the Temple at Turin was reopened with a solemn and impos- 
ing celebration and the work of reconstruction on the Temple 
at Florence was begun. Both temples had been severely dam- 
aged by war-time bombings as were various other Jewish 
buildings. As soon as economic considerations permit, these 
will be restored and rededicated to their former function. 

A recent undertaking is the reconstruction of the main 
building of the Leghorn schools and also of the Home for 
the Aged at Turin. Many public welfare buildings and many 
houses of worship are still in ruins. Among these is the historic 
Temple at Leghorn, left in deplorable wreckage. Italian law 
requires the government to rebuild only Catholic churches 
that have been destroyed but not any other non-Catholic- 
religious structures. On March 21, 1947 Federation President 
Cantoni approached Premier De Gasperi, President of the Ital- 
ian Council, on the question of the cooperation of the Italian 
government in the reconstruction of all buildings of public 
worship including the non-Catholic. The Premier promised 
to take up the necessary provisions with qualified members 
of the Ministry as soon as possible. 

On March 3, 1947 the Italian communities commemorated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Rabbi Shemuel 
Zevi Margulies. In all the centers of Jewish life, especially in 
Florence, where he directed the Rabbinical College for many 
years, the distinguished figure of this teacher was remembered 
with love by the faithful graduates of his school. 

Other vigorous expressions of Jewish life in this period 
were the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the World 
Jewish Congress and the twentieth anniversary of the ADEI 
(Association of Italian-Jewish Women) held in Milan at the 
end of April. 

But Jewish life throughout Italy is proceeding with a fresh 
impetus not only on the extraordinary occasions mentioned 
but also in day-to-day living as it goes on within the insti- 
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tutions of every single community. Teachers, writers, private 
citizens and, in general, all those who have an active, dynamic 
concept of Judaism, are constantly attending cultural centers, 
meetings of the ADEI and Zionist organizations. They are 
found among the attentive groups listening to discussions and 
lectures on the history and civilization of the Jewish people 
and considerations of the vital problems of present-day Juda- 
ism. 

Jewish life in its private aspects goes on in Italy. This is 
especially true in the smaller centers. Here, despite the recent 
struggles and personal preoccupations with post-war difficul- 
ties, the recurrence of various festivities such as family anni- 
versaries (rites of circumcision, Bar Mitzvoth and weddings) 
are observed with great zeal. 


The Youth Problem 


The problems of the youth of the new generation that sur- 
vived the cataclysm of persecution have been carefully con- 
sidered by the Jewish Italian authorities. The most important 
constructive work of this period was carried on in the three 
summer youth camps set up in August in the Valley of Badia. 
Two were for Zofim and one was reserved for teachers in ele- 
mentary schools. A winter camp was set up at Beaulard in 
December. It was established on the occasion of the Jewish 
Youth Convention which had been preceded by the meeting 
of the Committee of the Central Federation of Jewish Students 
of Italy (Comitato Centrale Unione Studenti Ebrei in Italia), at 
Turin on December 19, and was attended by eight student 
groups from eight Italian cities. 

During the preceding autumn Hehalutz had arranged for 
another youth convention at Nonantola and established three 
camps for Zofim at Bivigliano, Brinzio and Tivoli. 


Welfare Activities 


Aside from work of a purely propagandistic nature, it 
cannot be said that political and welfare activities have been 
neglected. It is true that Jewish social welfare work is con- 
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fronted today with weighty and serious problems because of 
increased need for aid to the poor and an inadequacy of in- 
come in the face of necessary expenditures. In this respect 
the contributions of the American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee have been decisive for the continued existence of all 
Jewish Welfare institutions which otherwise might have been 
forced to.close their doors for lack of funds. Consequently, 
through the contributions of the JDC and the effective efforts 
of their respective presidents, all these Jewish institutions have 
returned to the sites which they abandoned during the German 
domination and are actually functioning today. 


But new and extraordinary needs have entailed the creation 
of new institutions. Thus on December 1 Italian and Jewish 
authorities attended the opening of the magnificent sanitarium 
of the JDC; on February 2, through the determined effort 
and financial aid of the World Jewish Congress the Casa 
“Franca Muggia” was established to give assistance and a 
Jewish education to orphans and abandoned children. 


In September the ORT (originating from the ORT Union) 
was set up in Rome. This organization undertook the work 
of vocational retraining. In these first months of its existence 
the activities of the Italian ORT were concentrated on the 
re-education of DP’s as the m 2st urgent and pressing prob- 
lem. However, they did not overlook the important task of 
training local elements for the most socially useful and pro- 
ductive forms of labor. Various schools have been established; 
some near the camp for work with D.P.’s and, in addition, 
other schools of an autonomous nature. A particular arrange- 
ment with UNRRA (which is to be renewed with the IRO) 
granted special facilities to ORT for working out its own 
objectives. 


The OSE has also made a splendid contribution in Italy 
toward the problems of child health and public sanitation. 
Since last summer 800 children have gained new health at 
the seaside colonies of OSE, and in the leading communities 


orphanages with excellent modern organization have been 
established. 
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Inter-group Activity 


Propaganda work for combating anti-Semitism had a sud- 
den remarkable development in this period. The Jewish 
Marquis De Levy Foundation (Fondazione Ebraica Marchese Cav. 
De Levy) was set up for the purpose of creating a better under- 
standing of Israel among the Jews themselves and among 
other religious groups. This organization is dedicated to the 
fight against ignorance and prejudice in respect to Judaism. 

With a similar purpose there was established at Turin the 
Union Against Religious Intolerance and Racism (L’ Unione 
contre Vintolleranza religiosa e il razzismo) which has undertaken 
a study of the forms and social results of anti-Semitism and 
of all brands of religious and racial intolerance. It has also 
begun research into more suitable methods of combating anti- 
Semitism, and into methods of fighting all forms of intolerance 
and religious and racial persecution. 

The Union of Turin seeks to accomplish its objectives by 
means of cultural meetings, studies, conferences, publications, 
radio broadcasts, petitions, public denunciation of intolerant 
acts and by educational work directed particularly toward 
creating among Italian youth a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing, respect and solidarity. 

Well-known figures in the Jewish and non-Jewish world 
have been assigned to this work. Close relationships have 
been effected between Italy and the American Jewish Com- 
mittee since the beginning of this year and special delegates 
of the Committee have made contacts with representatives of 
Italian Jewry so that there might be greater collaboration 
for the attainment of common goals. 


Kiomist Activities 


Flourishing Italian-Zionist activities in the Groups and 
Federations culminated in the sending of two Italian delegates 
to the Zionist Congress at Basle in December 1946. During 
the period May 1946~-April 1947 there was no Convention 
of the Zionist groups in Italy since the first Convention met 
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in March 1946 and the second was set for June 1947. There 
was intensive propaganda for contributions to the K.K.L. 
(Keren Kayemeth le-Israel) but for strictly economic reasons 
returns were limited to the collection-box receipts. 


In general, Italian Jewish activities of this period were 
characterized on the one hand by the return of normal func- 
tion to communal organs through the material, administrative 
and moral reconstruction of pre-existing institutions and, on 
the other hand, by the fresh impulses and irresistible upsurge 
in our life resulting from American aid and from our new 
consciousness, born of profound tragedy, that in Europe today 
we can no longer be Jews in name only but must be Jews in 
fact. 

The survivors of the great cataclysm have learned that 
the Jewish problem, however one may seek to resolve it, is 
a problem that touches all Jews without exception and that 
it cannot be ignored as it has been in the past. 

Mutual aid and exchanges with the flourishing Jewish- 
American institutions, the contacts with Jewish survivors from 
the Middle East, all concrete and direct experiences, have 
opened the eyes of many, if not of all Italian Jews. They are 
the substantial reasons why Italian Jewry has definitely taken 
a step forward in an understanding of itself. 





We 1. SWEDEN 





By Abraham Brody— 


JEWISH COMMUNITY LIFE in Sweden was eventful during the 
recent past in two major respects: 

1. More Jewish refugees came to Sweden than the native 
Jewish population. According to the Census of 1930, there 
were 6,653 Swedish citizens of Jewish faith; adding the non- 
Swedish Jews, the total would reach 7,500. Before the late 
war broke out 3,000 refugees had come to Sweden. In 1942, 
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700 came from Norway; in 1943, 8,000 came from Denmark; 
in 1944, a group of 250 stateless Jewish adults and children 
came from Finland. Nearly all of these Scandinavian refugees 
returned to their homes after the war. The largest flood of 
Jewish refugees reached Sweden in 1945, consisting of about 
10,000 released from concentration camps in Germany, of 
whom 1,000 left the same year after regaining their health. 
In 1946 an additional 2,000 refugees left Sweden while a 
number of immigrants came to join close relatives living here. 


2. A Governmental Committee is working on the prepara- 
tion of a new Dissenters’ Bill. For the Jewish communities the 
new Dissenters’ Bill is of decisive importance. In accordance 
with the present statute every Swedish citizen of Jewish 
faith is obliged to belong to the Jewish community in the 
area in which he lives. This statute, of course, applies to all 
non-Jews as well; they must likewise belong to their religious 
community. It is impossible for a Swedish citizen to leave his 
community by claiming no religious affiliation. 

If the Dissenters’ Committee will recommend adherence 
to the principles of “freedom of religion’? and the law will 
pass, it will be possible for those Swedish Jews who choose to 
sever their connection with their community, to do so, even 
when not joining another religion. The present statute provides 
also that each member of the community must, by law, pay a 
religious tax to his community. The tax-monies make it 
possible to carry on the work of the community, and in recent 
years a sizeable portion of these monies was spent on relief 
and rehabilitation activities. 


About the possible effects on the structure and life of the 
Jewish communities (called Mosaiska Forsamlingen) should 
this new Dissenters’ Bill be incorporated into the law of the 
land, Gunnar Josephson, the President of the Mosaiska 
Forsamlingen of Stockholm since 1936, states: 


It is clear that there will be great economic difficulties 
if many of the members of the communities will take the 
opportunity to leave the fold.... Naturally, I assume that 
leaving will not be for cynical materialistic reasons, just to 
escape paying taxes.... It is of the utmost importance 
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to keep alive the conviction that one who is born a Jew has 
a human obligation to show his solidarity with his commu- 
nity, unless he is obliged to withdraw for reasons of personal 
conviction. I am sufficiently optimistic about this point 
and believe that the Mosaiska Forsamlingen can view the 
future calmly, even though a radical Dissenters’ Bill is 
enacted. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Work 


In the Jewish communities in Sweden relief work for 
refugees, during the year 1946, not only played a dominant 
role but increased substantially. President Josephson, who is 
also the head of the Refugee Section of the Mosaiska For- 
samlingen, declared: 


... It is quite natural that we Swedish Jews, who 
have been spared the destruction which European Jewry 
has suffered, feel it as our fullest duty to give assistance 
wherever we are able to. Even if we do not wish to assert 
that we have wholly fulfilled the expectation that our 
refugees have the full right to put upon us, we can claim, 
without boasting, that the Swedish Jewish Communities 
have shown a willingness and a readiness to make sacrifices 
and have made a contribution which will and must be 
appreciated... It is natural that the small Swedish com- 
munities alone could not carry the heavy burden of relief 
and rehabilitation work here. The world-wide Jewish 
relief organizations recognized this fact and they placed 
substantial sums at our disposal for this work. This is espe- 
cially true of the American Joint Distribution Committee 
and the HIAS and we are proud of the complete confidence 
they showed in us. 


The ‘‘Rescued of 1945” who came to Sweden after many 
years of physical and mental oppression and terror, during 
which time they lost contact with normal everyday life, 
early in 1946 numbered 9,000; during that year some 2,000 
emigrated from Sweden. Most of the remaining group had 
sufficiently recovered so that they were ready to take their 
place in the commercial and industrial life of the country, and 
they did. The majority of the refugees were unskilled and 
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unfortunately we were unable to provide enough training 
facilities or education in the crafts for all; this was due both 
to lack of funds and to the scarcity of teachers. 

The Refugee Section of the Mosaiska Forsamlingen in 
Stockholm worked in close cooperation with official author- 
ities in all matters of immigration, emigration and trans- 
migration. 

The Swedish Government not only showed a keen interest 
and a sympathetic good will but paid the needed costs for 
hospitalization and care, maintenance and welfare. The 
Government also paid a certain percentage of the cost of 
transportation for refugees who were in a position to emigrate 
from Sweden. 

During the year 1946, the character of the work for refu- 
gees which was done by the Jewish Communities: Mosaiska 
Forsamlingen of Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmo and others, 
who cooperated closely, changed in large measure from 
direct relief work to a broader program of relief and rehabili- 
tation. In that year the staff of social workers employed by 
the Mosaiska Forsamlingen was considerably increased. 
Previously, the social workers travelled about from place to 
place for counselling and orientation work, whereas in 1946 
it was thought best to place a social worker, with each sizeable 
group of refugees so that he could devote all his time and 
energies to their particular problems. 

The Mosaiska Forsamlingen of Stockholm, which is the 
largest Jewish community in Sweden, provided railroad fares 
for 3000 refugees who found it necessary for one reason or 
another to travel to other parts of the country. Also, during 
this time 140 newly married couples were provided with a 
sum of money to help them get started. Dental care, which 
was so urgently needed, was made available for 300 refugees 
during 1946. When it was found that the refugees were much 
happier working and living in close proximity, the Mosaiska 
Forsamlingen provided the funds to make this possible. . 

About 500 people who came during 1946 mainly from 
Poland entered Sweden as trans-migrants, to await in security 
the opportunity of emigrating to the country of their choice. 
The Swedish Government allows for a moving-quota of 400 
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trans-migrants. Of those 500 who came in 1946, some 135 
have already left Sweden. During their stay here, social 
workers paid by the Mosaiska Forsamlingen did what was 
necessary to help minimize their problems. A Jewish Trans- 
migration Committee composed of representatives of the 
Mosaiska Forsamlingen, HIAS, JDC, Jewish Agency and the 
World Jewish Congress was organized ‘for the purpose of 
accepting applications and making recommendations to the 
Swedish Government to grant permission to trans-migrants 
to enter. 

The Mosaiska Forsamlingen and HIAS reached an agree- 
ment in 1946 establishing a combined Emigration Section to 
give all possible financial and technical assistance to those 
desiring to emigrate from Sweden; 1,540 people have received 
such aid from this Combined Emigration Section to which 
the JDC has also contributed since 1947. 

The responsible leaders of the Jewish communities have, 
since the beginning of the Nazi era, done everything in their 
power to help; it is difficult to realize how suddenly various 
major problems arose in these relatively small Jewish com- 
munities. However, these people gave unstintingly of their 
time and efforts to cope with the problems as they arose. 


Educational, Religious and Cultural Activities 


Educational activities also played a very important part in 
the work with refugees here. The Swedish Governmental 
Commission for Alien Affairs founded special school camps 
for children rescued in 1945 up to the age of 18. In the begin- 
ning of 1946 there were about 15 of these boarding schools 
with an enrollment of some 700. These schools were to 
provide theoretical and practical studies for children and 
youth. The teaching of Jewish studies and the Jewish way of 
life was provided for by the Section for Youth of the Mosaiska 
Forsamlingen of Stockholm, in conjunction with the other 
Jewish communities and in cooperation with Youth Aliyah, 
under the supervision of the Council of Rabbis, whose Presi- 
dent is Chief Rabbi Ehrenpreis. The young people who 
reached the age of 18 left the schools and went out to work 
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and in the autumn of *46 these schools were functioning with 
more than 300 pupils. 

The refugees were encouraged and helped, as well as 
provided with facilities for study and training to make it 
possible for them to finish their uncompleted studies and 
apprenticeships. Among these studies were: metallurgy, 
commercial art, dressmaking, tailoring, office work, nursing, 
laboratory work, mechanical dentistry, and others. Scholar- 
ships were granted to 127 refugees, thanks to funds received 
from the United States, many of whom were recommended 
by the Organization for Polish Jews. 

In 1946 there was founded a Swedish ORT Committee 
whose President is Olof Lamm, ex-Consul General to the 
United States. Other members of the Board are Gunnar 
Josephson as Vice-President, and Dr. Vladimir Grossman. 
The Swedish Government contributed a quarter of a million 
kronor for the purchase of machinery to make possible an 
ORT Program for the training of instructors in Swedish 
Technical Schools who would be sent to ORT camps in 
Germany to train Jewish refugees. 

Rabbis and cantors visited the refugees in hospitals and 
convalescent homes and in those places where they were 
employed in larger groups. Special arrangements were made 
for the observance of holidays: 33,000 pounds of matzoth and 
haggadahs were distributed for Passover. Services were 
arranged for the High Holidays and prayer books were pro- 
vided. The Jewish communities, the city of Stockholm, 
Swedish Red Cross, Scandinavian Relief Organization and 
the Organization for Polish Jews paid for the many Hanuk- 
kah presents which were distributed to the refugees. 

Various Jewish organizations in this country have partic-_ 
ipated actively in cultural activities; the communities have 
contributed to these organizations’ funds for this purpose. 
Economic assistance was granted to a Swedish organization 
to publish the weekly magazine for refugees, Via Suecia. A 
Central Committee was set up which received financial 
assistance from the Mosaiska Forsamlingen for the establish- 
ment of a program of evening courses for adult studies and 
languages. A newspaper for language study was published 
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and distributed among hospitalized refugees; clubs were 
organized in various parts of the country, wherever the 
larger groups of refugees were centered. Maintenance of 
many things was made possible by JDC contributions. 

During the year the beautiful Stockholm Synagogue cele- 
brated its 75th Anniversary. , 

Lord Samuel, in Sweden as a representative from England 
to a regular session of the Pen Club, was invited to deliver an 
address before the Friends of the Hebrew University. The 
Chief Rabbi attended the same Pen Club session, as a repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew Pen Club of Palestine. 

During the year 1946, Rabbi Ehrenpreis saw his important 
autobiography, My Life Between East and West, published and 
acclaimed by the literary critics as a major contribution to 
the history of two generations of Jewry. In addition to his 
many duties as Chief Rabbi, he has maintained an active 
interest in Jewish literary affairs and has written many books, 
as well as many articles of Jewish importance. He is the 
Editor of the Judisk Tidskrift, a monthly periodical, since its 
inception twenty years ago. 

Other periodicals published in Stockholm are the Fudisk 
Kronika of the Mosaiska Forsamlingen and a weekly, Unser 
Blatt, published by the Mosaiska Forsamlingen for the refugees, 
with articles written in their various native languages. The 
Council of Rabbis, with financial assistance from the com- 
munities, published a Hebrew textbook. Under the supervi- 
sion of Rabbi Ehrenpreis 50,000 Hebrew prayer books were 
published for distribution among the refugees in Europe 
through the Swedish Section of World Jewish Congress and 
by the Aid-Committee in Stockholm for the Jews of Europe. 

Professor Hugo Bergmann, of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, who lectured here many times, has been entrusted 
with the important task of spending the coming year here as 
Spiritual Counselor of the Jewish community in Stockholm. 
He will address the Jewish organizations, associations, syna- 
gogues, and schools to stimulate interest in Jewish spiritual 
and cultural life. 

Rabbi E. Berlinger of Malmo accepted a new post during 
this year as Chief Rabbi of Finland. 
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In reviewing the events of the year we should mention our 
tragic loss in the death of the internationally famous painter, 
Isaac Gruenewald, who was killed in a plane crash on his way 
home from Norway. 


Aronist Activities 


The Zionist activities also have increased in Sweden since 
the arrival of the rescued from Europe; there are now many 
more halutzim and others interested in Zionism. In October, 
1946, the first regular election for delegates to the World 
Zionist Congress was held. 

There were a number of appeals during the year for Keren 
Hayesod, Keren Kayemeth, Hebrew University, Maoz 
Hajam, all of which were highly successful. 

The non-Jewish Swedish Baron Eric Hermelin willed to 
the Keren Kayemeth the sum of 10,000 Swedish kronor to 
help them carry on their work. ) 

David Ben Gurion visited Sweden in October, 1946, and 
attended the annual meeting of the Hechalutz which was 
held in Norrkoping. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Semitism in Sweden is of very limited extent. The 
anti-Semitic propaganda of Einar Aberg’s Anti-Jewish 
Union did not affect the position of the Jews in Sweden. It is 
not yet known who is financing this small group. The Swed- 
ish Legations in the United States, South America, England 
and France reported the indignation provoked by Aberg’s 
poison pen. State Secretary of the Department of Justice 
Lindell is trying to find out just how this flow of anti-Semitic 
statements can be stopped. A large number of Swedish 
organizations, among them the Publicist Club, the Pen Club 
(signed by Prince Wilhelm), the International Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom, and many others, wrote to 
the Minister of Justice asking for vigorous measures against 
this propaganda, branding it a disgrace that blackens the 
name of Sweden. On ancther occasion Minister Quenzel 
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stated that the Swedish Constitution makes it difficult to 
accomplish results quickly but he hoped the investigation 
would finally make possible the adoption of vigorous measures. 


[As this article goes to press Dr. Brody further reports as 
follows: 


On July 7, 1947, Aberg was officially charged with 
responsibility for the contents of five scurrilous fly-sheets 
printed at the printing house Grundlaggaren in Stockholm. 
He was indicted by the Chancellor of Justice for violating 
Section 3, Article 12, of the law on freedom of the press. 
His trial began on July 21 with testimony by Professor 
George Widengren of Uppsala University to the effect that 
the writings of Aberg were falsifications. The Court 
directed that Aberg be examined by a psychiatrist and that 
the trial be resumed on August 18.—ep.] 


ing GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 





By Boris Sapir 


GERMANY 


THE CURTAIN separating the Axis countries from the outer 
world was lifted in 1945. Yet over a year went by before the 
students of Jewish life were able to appraise the impact of the 
war upon the Jewish nationals of the former Third Reich. 


Jewish Population — 


About one-half million Jews were registered in Germany 
in the census of June, 1933. Twenty per cent of these were 
foreigners. According to the census of the Jewish population 
which the Nazis took in May of 1939 on the basis of the Ger- 
man racial laws, 233,095 Rassenjuden lived within the borders 
of the Reich of 1933; 213,457 of these were Jews by religion 
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(Glaubensjuden). Foreign Jews in 1939 constituted about 14 per 
cent of the total Jewish population in the enlarged Reich, 
including Saarland, Austria and Sudetenland. The popu- 
lation trends between 1941 and 1944 can be seen from the 
following table compiled by Dr. Bruno Blau, former editor of 
the Magazine for Jewish Statistics (Zeitschrift fuer Fuedische 
Statisttk): 


December 1.1941. 141,970 Ajo Th Oe) io ecg. wes 31,910 
December 19425 ea... 54,141 uly. p19 442 ew 6 es 15,028 
This table uses data collected by the Reichsvereinigung der 
Juden in Deutschland (see below) and deals with Rassen- 
Jjuden, i. e., such persons as according to the Nazi “racial” 
theories are considered Jews. 

The 15,028 Rassenjuden in 1944 lived in the following towns 
with three hundred and more Jewish inhabitants: 5,897 in 
Berlin, 878 in Hamburg, 763 in Cologne, 687 in Saarland, 
616 in Duesseldorf, 525 in Munich and Augsburg, 428 in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 387 in Aussig, 334 in Dortmund, 322 
in Stuttgart, and 304 in Leipzig. 

Between 1933 and 1941, 310,900 Jews emigrated froin Ger- 
many; between 1941 and 1943 over 130,000 were deported to 
Eastern Europe. Premature deaths and suicides (according 
to Dr. Bruno Blau, during the years of deportation, 1941-1943, 
suicides amounted to about one-fourth of all interments): 
contributed to the extermination policy of the Nazis. 

The first reports after the end of hostilities indicated that 
some 14,000 German Jews remained in Germany. Their 
number increased when survivors returned from camps, partic- 
ularly from Theresienstadt, when small groups emerged from 
hiding, and a number of refugees was repatriated. On the 
other hand, 4,427 persons, most of them Jews, left for the 
United States on the German quota between May, 1946, and 
April, 1947. According to the Research Department of the 
JDC, at the end of 1946 over 16,000 Gemeinde members 
lived in 25 cities of the U.S. zone in Germany, in 23 cities of 
the British zone, and in Berlin which is ruled jointly by the 
Big Four. The French zone had approximately 300 German 
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Jews and the native Jewish population in the Russian zone 
was estimated at 1,200-1,500. Thus it may be assumed that 
in the first quarter of the current year approximately 18,000 
German Jews lived in Germany. They were distributed in 
cities with one hundred and more Gemeinde members as 
follows: 


JeEwIsH POPULATION BY CITY 











ZONE OF NUMBER OF JEWS 
Ciry OccuPATION In 1939 In 1947 
Berlinies rate taper cise Joints. tapels guna 159,878 7,807 
Miumich erase aie United States... 4,407 1,600 
Hamburgwanceee vate Bri eishy ica cers 8,175 1,400 
Colognes eeteanrc apercet British seeaea eee 7,818 600 
Leip Ze, coctern wediah pope ess Russians 4,113 464 
Frankfort-on-the-Main....United States... 13,508 400 
Stuttgart ous wat santas United States... 2,164 382 
Duesseldo:ttews ume ets British eae ae 1,774 350 
ELannOvierse aren eae eae BriLisheminrncracr: 2,214 255 
Iichs an Serre eae iBritishiaee ee 224 212 
Bremenieurin eer dil oes United States... 616 200 
CASSEL Se et nce ny Seer eta United States... 1,282 200 
BSSCN es onan arg trends PN, British’ seer eS 174 
RrturtyetVel 2h 6 LOT D. RUSSTali seeeneee 246 150 
Dortmundani- seer ene British: Bie 1,387 150 
Wioppentalc a agence UCL s nen tener aumers 1,011 146 
IS) SHS avadee oun Sale ea ante whe LYRNG Neg ae ou ee 308 130 
apent Af vs tthe ang Britishieereisr 127 126 
Fleidelbengrmrs ster teenie United States... 459 110 
Kireteld ater vate yee IBiIbis beer eee 768 107 
Jeuebeck-y sea ae eee IBTitishe eee 198 100 





With the progress of World War II, the communal institu- 
tions and communal life of the German Jews gradually with- 
ered away. The Jewish schools were closed in 1942. One year 
earlier there disappeared the Jewish Cultural Unions (Juedische 
Kulturbuende), which replaced the Gemeinden, when the latter 
lost their legal status in 1938. Only the Nazi-initiated Union 
of Jews in Germany (Reichsvereinigung der Juden in Deutschland) 
located in Berlin, continued to exist. Yet in 1943, it was 
evicted from its premises and moved to the Berlin Jewish 
Hospital at the Iranienstrasse, probably the only Jewish 
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institution which survived the Nazi regime. Simultaneously 
with the eviction, the Gestapo deported to Theresienstadt all 
but one leader of the Reichsvereinigung. From there they 
were sent to Auschwitz on October 24, 1944. None of them 
ever returned. Only one of the Reichsvereinigung leaders, 
Dr. Erich Fabian, escaped the tragic fate of his colleagues: 
on that fatal day he happened to be in Berlin, brought by the 
Gestapo to perform certain work in connection with the 
Reichsvereinigung. The Reichsvereinigung itself was officially 
dissolved only after the defeat of the Axis in July 1945. 


Reestablished Communities 


Almost directly after their liberation, small groups cf Berlin 
Jews met to organize help for the most destitute among them. 
They set up a canteen in the Charlottenburg district of Berlin 
and undertook to restore the community. On July 15, 1945, 
their attempts were crowned with success and the Berlin Ge- 
meinde was reestablished. In the meantime another group also 
organized a Gemeinde at the Oranienburger Street. Later 
both institutions merged into one body which is the present 
Berlin Jewish community. 

As of the end of March 1947, the Gemeinde had 7,807 
members, with the women slightly outnumbering the men. 
Five hundred and five or 6.5 per cent of the members were 
children under 13 years of age, 2.5 per cent youths between 
14 and 17, 33.7 per cent between 18 and 44, and 57.3 per 
cent 45 years of age and over. The family status and the 
distribution of the Gemeinde members among different sectors 
of the city are known as of November 1, 1946, when the Ge- 
meinde had 7,274 members. Fifty-eight and eight-tenths per 
cent of them were married, 24.1 per cent single, 13.2 per cent 
widowed and 3.9 per cent divorced. One thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-five persons or 27.0 per cent lived in the 
United States sector, 2,123 or 29.2 per cent in the British, 744 
or 10.2 per cent in the French and 2,442 or 33.6 per cent in 
the Russian sector. 

The disproportion between the above mentioned age brack- 
ets is due to emigration and deportation. The youngest and 
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the most energetic were first to leave Germany after 1933. On 
the other hand, the Nazi deportation policy hit hardest the 
children and productive age groups. The children were the 
first candidates for extermination. 

Even before the advent of Hitler, there was among the 
German Jews an unusually high percentage of persons in the 
high age groups. This tendency was enormously accelerated 
by the twelve years of Nazi rule. While among the Jews in 
Prussia the percentage of children up to 14 years of age in 
1933 was 15.8 and the percentage of aged persons over 60-15.7, 
the corresponding figures for the Berlin Gemeinde membership 
in 1946 were 6.5 and 24.2. As to persons over 45, their 
percentage among Prussian Jews amounted to 40 in 1933, and 
reached 57.3 in Berlin in 1946. 


Communal Structure 


Changes in the structure of the Gemeinde membership are 
even more striking. The basic layer of the present German 
Jewish communities consists of people who escaped extermina- 
tion because of their loose relationship with Judaism. Of 7,070 
persons registered with the Berlin Gemeinde at the beginning 
of 1946, 4,121 or about 58 per cent were married to non-Jews 
and either had no children at all (so-called non-privileged 
marriages—2,126 persons) or had children brought up as 
Christians (so-called privileged marriages—1,995 persons). 
The rest consisted of those who returned from the concen- 
tration camps (1,628) and those who had escaped deportation 
by hiding (1,321). Almost all 400 members of the Gemeinde 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main are partners of mixed marriages. 
Among 90 married Gemeinde members in Wuppertal, 60 are 
partners of mixed marriages. In the same Gemeinde of 
Wuppertal, of 19 youths under 21 years of age, 11 are children 
of mixed Jewish and non-Jewish parentage. 

Although there is no exact information concerning other 
Gemeinden, it may be assumed that the situation there is 
similar to that in Berlin, which comprises about one half of 


all German Jewish survivors, in Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
in Wuppertal. 
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Hundreds of former Jews converted to other faiths mani- 
fested their desire to return to Judaism, and asked for read- 
mission to the Berlin Gemeinde. To date some 200 of them 
have been accepted. There are now in Berlin about 10,000, 
and in Bavaria some 7,000 so-called “‘mischlinge”’ or children 
from mixed marriages, who remain outside of the Jewish 
communities. 

Other important developments, too, have appeared in the 
Gemeinden since World War II. As a result of migration 
within Germany, many communities include only a few Jews 
of local origin. Certain sectors of the Gemeinde membership 
consist of non-German Jews. For instance in Berlin at the end 
of 1946, 523 Gemeinde members were stateless, and 392 
possessed a foreign nationality. These figures illustrate the 
influx of Eastern European, particularly Polish, Jews into the 
German Gemeinden. In the long run, the only source of 
rejuvenescence and regeneration of the Gemeinden can be 
provided if at all by the remnants of Polish Jewry now assem- 
bled in Germany. Such regeneration, however, needs spiritual 
leaders. Yet there are practically neither rabbis nor Jewish 
scholars among the German Jewish population. The German- 
born and American-naturalized Rabbi. Dr. Michael L. Munk, 
recently sent by the JDC to Berlin, is now probably the only 
rabbi in Germany. 

Most communities in Germany have democratically-elected 
Gemeinde councils. In Berlin there has been no election yet, 
and the Gemeinde leadership has been appointed by the 
German authorities. The Berlin Gemeinde is supervised by 
the City Council Department for Jewish Affairs (Referat fuer 
Juedische Angelegenheiten) which is affiliated with the City 
Council Department for Religious Affairs (Beirat fuer Kirchliche 
Angelegenheiten), composed of representatives of Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant denominations. The Berlin Gemeinde has 
not yet been accorded a legal status by the Kommandantura 
(Allied Military Government of Berlin). 

The local Gemeinden are organized in district unions. In 
the United States zone of occupation there is the Jewish 
Religious Union of Wuerttemberg (Israelitische Kultusvereinigung 
Wuerttembergs) and the High Council of the Jews in Baden 
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(Oberrat der Israeliten Badens). The British zone includes the 
District Union of Jewish Communities in Northern Rhine 
Province (Landesverband der Fuedischen Gemeinden der Nord-Rhein- 
provinz), the District Union of Jewish Communities in West- 
phalia (Landesverband der juedischen Gemeinden Westfalens) and 
the Council of the North-West Communities (Arbeztsgemein- 
schaft der norddeutschen Gemeinden). In addition, the Gemeinden 
of the British zone are united in the Council of Jewish Commu- 
nities in the British zone (Rat der juedischen Gemeinden in der 
Britischen Kone) and are affiliated with the Central Committee 
of the Liberated Jews in the British zone, an organization of 
displaced Jews. In the French zone there is the District Union 
of the Jewish Communities in Rhineland-Pfalz (Landesverband 
der juedischen Gemeinden in Rheinland-Pfalz) and the High Coun- 
cil of Jews in South-Baden (Oberrat der Israeliten Suedbadens). 
Recently, the District Union of Jewish Communities in the 
Soviet Zone of Occupation (Landesverband Fuedischer Gemeinden 
in der Sowyjetischen Besatzungszone) has come into being. 

With much effort and with the support of overseas Jewish 
organizations, mainly the JDC, the Gemeinden succeeded in 
restoring a number of communal institutions. Seven syna- 
gogues, three homes for the aged (237 residents), a children’s 
home (13 children), a convalescent home where 20-25 children 
have a two-week rest on a rotation basis and a Jewish hospital 
(about 125 Jewish patients out of over 400) are now function- 
ing in Berlin. In addition, twice weekly a midday meal was 
distributed to about 360 children, and 1,600 aged people in 
private homes were assisted during 1946. Outside of Berlin, 
the existence of five synagogues, one hospital, four homes for 
the aged, one canteen and one reception center were reported 
in Bremen, Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Hamburg, Hei- 


delberg, Leipzig, Lueneburg, Marburg, Munich and Wies- 
baden. : 


Economic Conditions and Legal Status 


On September 20, 1945, soon after the establishment of 
the Military Government in the United States zone and of the 
Allied Control Council in defeated Germany, all Nazi laws 
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discriminating against religious, racial or political groups were 
abolished. Further regulations restored German citizenship 
to the Jews. These regulations applied to Jews who had 
remained in Germany, and left out of consideration those who 
had lost their German nationality because of emigration. 


Outlawed under Nazism, the Jews, despite the present 
equality before the law, are still handicapped in their en- 
deavors to adjust themselves to the postwar economy. There 
are no exact data by which to evaluate the property lost by 
the Jews in Germany during the twelve years of the Third 
Reich. On the basis of official sources, such as data of the 
Department of Statistics (Statistisches* Reichsamt) for 1936 and 
the recent publications of the Institute of Business Research 
Unstitut fuer Konjunkturforschung), the magazine of the Berlin 
Gemeinde Der Weg (January 3, 1947) arrives at the conclusion 
that, in the beginning of 1933, the value of Jewish-owned 
property in Germany amounted to approximately 10 billion 
marks, and that this property was taken away by the Nazis. 
The estimate of Der Weg includes capital invested in business, 
real estate, stocks, funds, patents, etc. as well as personal 
belongings such as furniture, jewelry, pictures. It does not 
include indirect losses caused for instance by removal from 
public services or by exclusion from professions and trades. 


Although two years have passed since the defeat of Ger- 
many, the actual reparation for damages inflicted upon the 
Jews during the Hitler rule is still in abeyance. The main 
legislative measures adopted to this effect in the different parts 
of Germany can be summarized as follows. 


In the Russian zone of occupation, only Thuringia issued, 
on September 14, 1945, a law for the restitution of Jewish 
property. This law was supplemented in July, 1946, by a 
decree placing former Jewish real estate under government 
management. Special bank accounts have been established 
to which the present users of these estates have to pay their 
rents. According to rather vague indications, in the Russian 
zone where Jewish survivors are few, identified property in 
some cases was restored to the rightful owners (see Der Weg, 
February 28, 1947 and The New York Times July 11, 1946). 
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In the British and French zones, drafts of restitution laws are 
still in the debating stage. 

Certain legislative measures in the British zone and in 
Berlin deserve special mention since they have general bearing 
on Jewish claims. The government of Schleswig-Holstein in 
the British zone issued on December 18, 1946, a law regulating 
the compensation of such civil service officials as were damaged 
by the Nazi Civil Service Law (Gesetz zur Wrederherstellung des 
Berufsbeamtentums) of April 7, 1933. The provisions of the new 
law confine compensation within narrow limits. In Berlin, in 
March 1947, the City Council approved a decree ordering 
confiscation of the property belonging to war criminals and 
active Nazis. This decree was criticized in Jewish circles of 
Berlin, and it was pointed out that the Jewish property in 
possession of war criminals and active Nazis should be turned 
over to their owners or to other Jewish victims of the Nazis. 

In the United States zone a restitution law was in prepa- 
ration during 1946. On the contents of the draft the respon- 
sible authorities consulted the American Jewish Committee, 
the American Jewish Conference, the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
the World Jewish Congress. Upon the initiative of these 
organizations, provisions were worked out to have American 
observers present in the lower German courts dealing with 
restitution claims, and to replace German tribunals by Ameri- 
can Boards to decide on appeals. The most important provi- 
sion of the draft concerns heirless and unclaimed property. 
A Jewish Restitution Commission is designated as trustee for 
this kind of property. 

This Commission, consisting of representatives of eleven 
Jewish organizations, has already been formed in this country 
and has been granted a charter in the state of New York. 
The Commission has appointed the JDC and the Jewish 
Agency as its exclusive agents to act in all questions pertaining 
to non-cultural property. In matters affecting cultural prop- 
erty, the Jewish Cultural Reconstruction Committee will act 
as an agent of the Committee. On March 11, 1947, the draft 
of a restitution law for the United States zone was approved, 
with certain reservations, by the Council of States in the zone 
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(Laenderrai). The enactment of the law was delayed in order 
to induce the other occupation powers to accept an identical 
bill for the whole of Germany. The law in question deals 
only with identifiable property. 

The German Jewish survivors lost practically all their posses- 
sions, and in providing them with the necessities of life the 
authorities have been faced with an urgent problem. In most 
parts of Germany people who had been persecuted by the 
Nazis created an organization called Victims of Fascism. In 
Berlin 80 per cent of the Gemeinde members belong to this 
organization, and in this capacity are eligible for assistance. 
In Bavaria there is a State Commissioner to Protect the 
Racial, Religious and Political Persecutees (Staatskommissar 
fuer rassisch, religioes und politisch Verfolgte beom Staatsministerium 
des Innern). The First Commissioner was Hermann Aumer; at 
present this post is filled by Dr. Philipp Auerbach, former 
chairman of the Union of Jewish Communities in the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia. In addition, the Bavarian government 
has set up a Bavarian Relief Organization (Bayerische Hilfs- 
werke) to assist the Bavarian Jews. Hesse-Nassau, too, has a 
Commissioner for racial; religious and political persecutees. 

In some places the authorities undertook to indemnify the 
Jews. The city of Frankfort-on-the-Main offered to pay about 
100,000 marks to the 60 Jewish people who had been forced 
by the Nazis to do municipal labor in Frankfort at lower 
wages than were paid to other Germans. It promised to give 
the Jews priority in obtaining city jobs and loans for starting 
small businesses (see The New York Times, March 8, 1947). 

In Bavaria the former Commissioner for racial, religious and 
political persecutees, Herr Aumer, instituted a program for the 
return so far as possible of the billion mark fine levied upon 
German Jews after the assassination of von Rath in Paris in 
1938. In individual cases, courts made favorable decisions 
regarding Jewish property claims (see Aufbau, New York, 
November 29, 1946). On the other hand, in certain places, 
regulations of commerce, caused by the shortage in goods, 
disregard the specific Jewish conditions. They prescribe, for 
instance, that only those merchants may be provided with 
merchandise who dealt in the respective branch of trade during 
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the last twelve years, thus practically discriminating against 
the Jews (see Der Weg, April 4, 1947). 

In the light of these facts, court decisions, etc., it appears 
that German manifestations of good will toward Jewish na- 
tionals have been very modest indeed. Nevertheless, thanks to 
assistance from abroad and to their own resourcefulness, many 
German Jews have succeeded in becoming self-supporting. It 
is difficult to ascertain how far this favorable development 
extends beyond the group of returned deportees or those who, 
because of privileged mixed marriages or other reasons, es- 
caped the most severe forms of persecution. It is known, 
however, that in Berlin out of 60 Jewish physicians exercising 
their profession only 4 are married to Jewish women. In 
South Germany the existence of several factories owned by 
Jews has been reported from Fuerth, Nuremberg, Schwabach 
and Weissenburg. In Berlin there are some Jewish stores and 
businesses. 


Moral Conditions 


The question whether the German people are responsible 
for all the sorrow and blood which like ripples on the surface 
of water expanded from the Third Reich to the five continents, 
is vehemently debated within Germany. This controversy 
proves that the German spiritual elite is aware of two tragic 
problems created by Nazism: the problem of Germany and 
the world, and that of Germany and the Jews. Unfortunately, 
conditions in that country are not favorable for drawing the 
attention of the people to questions concerning the recent past 
or the near future. The gloomy present absorbs all the forces 
of the Germans. After the greatest defeat in her history, 
Germany now vegetates, divided into four zones of occupation. 
As if atoning for the Nazi undertaking to “coventry” the 
European continent, the ruined German cities cannot provide 
sufficient food and shelter for their inhabitants. Méillions of 
refugees from the Eastern provinces incorporated into Poland 
and Russia impose an additional burden upon the impov- 
erished residue of the boastful Third Reich. Under these 
circumstances the poisonous inheritance bequeathed | by 
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Goebbels continues to dominate the minds of the populace. 
It becomes even more rampant owing to denazification trou- 
bles and to the fear of forfeiting personal benefits derived 
from the Nazi anti-Jewish policy. The number of those is 
legion who are unfavorably affected by the downfall of the 
Hitler regime. 


Anti-Semitic Manifestations 


According to a report which the United States Military 
Government published at the end of February last, of the 
11,825,000 Germans registered in the American zone 3,277,790 
were found to be chargeable under the Law for Liberation 
from National Socialism and Militarism (The New York Times 
May 17, 1947). Tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
Germans profited from the so-called ‘“‘Aryanization.”? Further- 
more nationalistically-minded Germans, deeply humiliated by 
the victory of the Allies, eagerly look for a scapegoat and are 
foolish enough to find it in the Jews, particularly German 
Jews. Many observers see an upsurge of neo-anti-Semitism in 
Germany, though actually there is no confirmation of the 
emergence of any new kind of anti-Jewish sentiment. As a 
matter of fact, the same anti-Semitism which helped Hitler 
destroy the Weimar Republic evidently remains a serious 
problem in Germany even after the Nazi war-machine has 
been crushed. This is confirmed by the recent survey made 
by the United States Military Government (The New York 
Times, May 4, 1947). 

Several cases of desecration of Jewish cemeteries, clashes 
which occurred in camps between displaced Jews and the 
German police, the leniency of the tribunals toward perpe- 
trators of crimes against the Jews during the wave of pogroms 
engineered by the Nazis in 1938 (see Juedisches Gemeindeblatt, 
Duesseldorf, May 14, 1947), the circulation of rumors that 
displaced Jews were slaughtering Christian girls and selling 
their flesh on the black market (The New York Times, May 3, 
1946)—all these illustrate the attitude of circles hostile to the 
Jews. But as long as the Allied troops remain in Germany, 
even the most rabid Nazis will try to control themselves. 
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Because of the presence of occupation armies, the anti-Semites 
prefer to choose as the targets of their hostility not the German 
but the displaced Jew. To foment ill-feeling against the latter 
is less dangerous than to assail Jewish fellow-citizens. Signifi- 
cant in this respect is a statement made by Dr. Josef Baum- 
gartner, Bavarian Minister of Agriculture, who declared after 
complimenting Jewish businessmen in the United States: “As 
far as the Jews from the East here in Bavaria are concerned, 
however, I am of a different opinion. Gentlemen, to my 
great regret I had to attend the Jewish congress at Bad Reich- 
enhall (second conference of the displaced Jews in the United 
States zone—B. S.); the only pleasant thing during this con- 
gress was the unanimous resolution to leave Germany” (The 
New York Times, April 3, 1947). 

The impartial student should register other manifestations 
which bear testimony to a quite different mentality. The city 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main in the United States zone offered 
protection to the surviving Jews. The City Council in Eisenach 
in the Russian zone restored to the Jewish community the 
ground on which the synagogue had stood. The leader of the 
German Social-Democratic Party, Kurt Schumacher, during 
his visit to London at the end of 1946, urged the German 
Jews to return to Germany. All German political parties in 
Berlin emphasized that they abhorred any discrimination on 
the ground of race or religion. 

It is probably these facts that the German clergyman, 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller, had in mind when he declared in 
this country that anti-Semitism had died in Germany (Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, January 23, 1947). He even voiced the 
opinion that if any animosity toward Jews still persisted in 
Germany, it was nothing more than a sentiment which had 
manifested itself in pre-Hitler times, and was still alive in 
every other country. (Aufbau, N. Y., January 31, 1947). But 
Dr. Niemoeller declared at the same time that the Jews cannot 
nor should they return to Germany. A similar opinion was 
expressed by the president of the Jewish communities in the 
British zone, Norbert Woliheim, during his stay in the United 
States. (ibid.) 

The first issue of the Berlin Gemeinde magazine Der Weg 
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published on March 1, 1946, carried an editorial emphasizing 
that the magazine would endeavor to help obliterate the 
separation between Jews and non-Jews built up by the Nazis. 
A year later, this magazine stated that the gulf between Jews 
and non-Jews was not yet bridged. ‘““The German people in 
their majority are still anti-Jewish, and even the newly ap- 
pointed officials hesitate to extend a helping hand to the 
Jews” (February 7, 1947). 


AUSTRIA 


AusTriA, according to the census of May, 1939, had a Jewish 
population (within the Nuremberg definition) of 94,530. 
Eighty-one thousand nine hundred and forty-three of these 
were Jews by religion (Glaubensjuden). The corresponding 
figures for Vienna were 91,530 and 79,919. About 15 per cent 
of Vienna Jews were foreigners. 
The bulk of the Austrian Jews was always concentrated in 
_ Vienna: in 1934 approximately 91 per cent were residents of 
the capital. This concentration became even more pronounced 
after the Anschluss (1938). During the war, the small Jewish 
groups in the provinces practically disappeared, and Austrian 
Jewry became almost identical with the membership of the 
Vienna community (sraelitische Kultusgemeinde). The latter was 
officially dissolved on November 23, 1942, and its funds were 
transmitted to the Emigration Funds for Bohemia and 
Moravia in Prague. In its place, on November 1, 1942, a 
Council of Jewish Aldermen (Aeltestenrat der Fuden in Wien) was 
set up to supervise all those who fell within the Nuremberg 
definition of a Jew. 
The population trends among Austrian Jewry during the 
war may be seen from the following table compiled on the basis 
of reports of the Aeltestenrat: 
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Vienna JEws Durine 1938-1944 























: Population Decrease Senha On 

eal aa reror sy emis | Deported] Died | petetse| Total ee 
1938— Not 

1941 available 136,000 Not Available 136,000 43,013 
1942 16 — Sei 2A 2,319 == 35,040 7,989 
1943 92 ee 1,216 334 272 i 1,822 6,259 
044 207 = 280 226 . 161 667 5,799 
Total 315* ~ 136,000 ; 34,217 2,879 ; 4337 "173,529 


























*Newly born — 26 and newly registered — 289. . 
timprisoned in a Vienna camp — 249; what happened to the others is unknown. 


Another table which uses the same sources shows the struc- 
ture of the Aeltestenrat wards during 1942-1944. 


Persons REGISTERED WITH THE VIENNA AELTESTENRAT 




















1942-1944 
Groups Years 

Tio 1943 1944 
Privileged Mixed Marriages............. 3,623 3,702 3,388 
Non-Privileged Mixed Marriages......... 1,881 1,392 1,358 

Geltunesiudents 20h ki ae oe 2,485 1,080* \ 
a 1,053* 

BOrete nereeraton ss cpiiels otis sc eee teak — 85 J 
NOTAT.., Reta nei cise tee tere has eaves 7,989 6,259 5,799 











_ *This figure includes a small number of Jews by religion who performed administra- 
tive functions in the Aeltestenrat. 


}+Non-Jewish persons for certain reasons legally considered as Jews. 


Of several asylums, schools, medical establishments, etc., exist- 
ing toward the end of 1944 and in the beginning of 1945, 
only one old-age home, one asylum, one children’s home, 
one emergency hospital, one children’s hospital and one 
canteen were run by the Aeltestenrat. The Jewish News 


(Juedische Nachrichten), the Aeltestenrat newspaper, went out 
of existence at the end of 1943. 
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After the defeat of the Axis, the Aeltestenrat disintegrated, 
and the Kultusgemeinde reappeared. In April of 1947, it had 
some 9,400 members. About 3,000 returned from deportation, 
approximately 200 emerged from hiding, a certain number was 
taken over from the Aeltestenrat and over 2,000 were repatri- 
ated (700 from England, 800 from Shanghai, 200 from Pales- 
tine and 350 from Karaganda in Russia). Between May 1946 
and April 1947, 391 persons, mostly Jews, emigrated to the 
United States on the Austrian quota, while more repatriates 
are expected in Austria. Thus the membership of the Vienna 
Gemeinde will probably soon reach 10,000 or perhaps more. 
Outside of Vienna, there are communities of Austrian Jews in: 
Salzburg—200 members, Innsbruck—200, Linz—150-200, 
Graz—150, Bregenz—50 and Bad Ischl—50. It may be as- 
sumed that the total number of the Gemeinde members in 
Austria ranged between 11,000 and 12,000 in the spring of 
1947. 


Reestablished Communities 


Following the occupation of Vienna and the establishment 
of the Austrian government, the authorities appointed Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Schur as President of the Vienna Geineinde 
and accorded the Gemeinde a legal status. A year later, an 
election of the Gemeinde Council took place (see American 
Jewish Year Book, vol. 48, p. 321). 

Data on the Gemeinde membership in Vienna are available 
for the first half of 1946. Of the 4,418 members, 2,314 or 52 
per cent were men and 2,104 or 48 per cent women. Sixty per 
cent of the members were over 46 years of age and 28.5 per 
cent over sixty. Very few children survived the Nazi ordeal 
so that only 259 Jewish youngsters under seventeen years of 
age were reported in August, 1946. One thousand four 
hundred and fifty members or 33 per cent lived in the United 
States sector of Vienna, 501 or 11 per cent in the British, 439 
or) 10sper-centsin, the French, 1,619, or, 37 sper) cent, in, the 
Russian and 409 or 9 per cent in the International sector. 
There is no further information on the membership, particu- 
larly very little is known of the 9,400 members listed in the 
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spring of 1947. But all sources indicate that only a minority 
of the present Gemeinde members are of the group which 
made up the bulk of Jewish communities before the Nazis came 
to power. Instead, partners of mixed marriages and half 
Jewish orphans of missing Jews ssh the larger number on the 
Gemeinde rolls. 


The Vienna Gemeinde runs a network of institutions. The 
most important of them are: two canteens, one providing 700 
former camp inmates with three meals daily and another 
serving 150 orthodox Jews with kosher food daily; a Jewish 
hospital with 100 beds; a home for aged with 100 residents 
and a vocational training center for Austrian and displaced 
Jews with 180 trainees and 15 teachers. The well-known 
Rothschild hospital serves as a reception center for Jewish 
Refugees and is not administered by the Gemeinde. 

In the middle of 1946, the Gemeinde supported 1,800 
destitute members. Among the self-supporting members were 
listed: in August, 1946, 35 physicians, 13 lawyers, 40 artisans, 
35 laborers and 55 office workers. It was mainly due to over- 
seas aid that the Gemeinde was able to carry on its activities. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the Gemeinde budget is covered by 
allocations granted by JDC. The latter provides every Jew in 
Vienna with supplementary rations amounting to 600-800 
calories daily. 

Several other Jewish organizations exist along with the 
Gemeinde. These are: the Union of Racial Persecutees 
(Verband der wegen Abstammung Verfolgten) affiliated with the 
general Union of Former Concentration Camp Inmates (K. Z. 
Verband), Association of Jewish Merchants (Gremium der 
juedischen Kaufleute), Sport Club Hakoah and the Zionist 
organization. 


Restitution of Property 


In their official statements, the Gemeinde leaders estimated 
that the community-owned real estate in Vienna was worth 
3 billion schillings. Private Jewish property in Vienna before 
the Anschluss (real estate, factories, businesses, bank accounts, 
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etc.) was estimated by them at 10 billion schillings. Some 
5,500 dwellings were owned by Jews in Vienna in 1938. 

A special Ministry of Property, Administration and Eco- 
nomic Planning has been set up to seize and preserve the 
property confiscated by Nazis in behalf of the state, and three 
restitution laws have been passed. Whereas the first two dealt 
with property administered by the Austrian Republic, the 
third, the most important one, passed on March 28, 1947, 
dealt with Jewish property in possession of private citizens. 
Serious shortcomings of this law were pointed out by many 
critics. The future will show to what extent the Austrian 
legislation on restitution will be effective in satisfying the 
claims of the Jewish victims of Nazi lawlessness. 

Meanwhile restitution has been complicated by inter- 
national factors. The Russian interpretation of the Potsdam 
Agreement expands the definition of German assets and opens 
to the Soviet reparation claims almost all funds, estates, etc., 
taken over by the Germans after 1938. The Russians seized 
or claimed, for instance, 25 estates totalling more than 17,000 
acres which belonged to Jews before the Anschluss. From the 
United States’ point of view, all transactions under duress—99 
per cent of ‘“‘Aryanization” cases fall within this category— 
should be considered null and void, and therefore, exempted 
from German assets now being claimed by the Russians as 


reparations. 


Anti-Semitism 


The Austrian Jews are resentful that neither the authori- 
ties nor the population have shown understanding of the 
specific conditions under which Jews found themselves in post- 
war Austria. They are bitterly disappointed that unscrupu- 
lous elements succeeded in fomenting hate towards the Jews 
by burdening them with responsibility for hardships which 
were really a direct result of Nazi policy. This agitation led 
to a number of anti-Semitic clashes; the pro-Nazi demon- 
stration in the University of Vienna, the fist fight during a 
soccer game between the Jewish Association Hakoah and the 
Police Sport Club, the beating up of Jews in the streets. These 
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clashes were isolated incidents. But many Austrian Jews con- 
sider them an expression of the same hostility which existed 
before Hitler, which was intensified through Goebbels propa- 
ganda, and which did not disappear with the collapse of the 
Third Reich. ‘Anti-Semitism,’ stated one of the Vienna 
Gemeinde leaders, “‘is just as prevalent as it was in the darkest 
days of 1938” (Christian Science Monitor, June 27, 1946). 
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In PouisH JEwisH ANNALS, 1946 will be remembered as a 
period of mass exodus. A year after the liberation of Poland, 
the remnants of what was once the largest Jewish commu- 
nity were still living in an atmosphere of open hostility and 
daily anti-Semitic excesses. After tribulations suffered by the 
entire population under the German occupation, and after 
extermination of about 90 per cent of the Polish Jews, it 
might reasonably have been expected that traditional ill- 
feeling toward the Jews would be eradicated or at least miti- 
gated. In reality, the year 1946 was marked by frequent 
anti-Semitic incidents. Fluctuating conditions made it hard 
to predict the future. But careful study of available material 
revealed that the Jewish community was not only struggling 
for survival, but had achieved considerable success in the field 
of social and communal activity, as well as in the sphere of 
economic rehabilitation. 


POPULATION—REPATRIATION—-EXODUS 


In the course of 1946, the composition of the Jewish popu- 
lation registered important changes. In January 1946, the 
Central Jewish Committee took a census which disclosed that 
a total of 86,060 Jews lived in the 13 districts of Poland, with 
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the largest number (20,000) in Upper Silesia. But very soon 
this figure had to be revised under the impact of a steady 
wave of westward migration counterbalanced by a wave of 
refugees repatriated from the Soviet Union. The planned 
repatriation of Polish Jewish refugees from Russia began in 
February, and was completed toward the end of June, 1946. 
From February through May 10, 118 transports brought to 
Poland 72,279 Jews, among them 9,000 children (Bulletin 
No. 6, Central Committee of Polish Jews, Warsaw, May 20, 
1946). As of June 15, the total number of Jewish repatriates 
reached 115,000, and toward the end of the month the last 
batch of 20,000 arrived in Poland. The overall number of Jew- 
ish repatriates, including individual and unplanned migra- 
tion, amounted to about 140,000 (Dos Naye Leyben, No. 20-45, 
21-46, Lodz, June 21 and 28, 1946). Of the 115,000 repa- 
triated to the end of June 1946, 60,000 were settled in Lower 
Silesia, 25,000 in Stettin, and 30,000 in other towns, among 
which Lodz was foremost. To realize the true weight of these 
figures, it should be borne in mind that estimiates of the num- 
ber of Jews evacuated to Russia at the beginning of the 
German-Russian war vary considerably, fluctuating between 
a minimum of 250,000 and a maximum of 600,000. It was 
recently reported that many Jewish refugees from Poland 
still live in Russia, and that 15,000 of these are in the process 
of repatriation. 

The endeavors of the Jewish community to adjust itself to 
the difficult conditions prevailing in Poland suffered a set- 
back with the Kielce pogrom of July 4, 1946. Even before 
that memorable date, thousands of Jews had left the country, 
spurred not only by the surrounding hostility, but no less by 
the all-too-human desire to shun places where family, kin, 
and fellow-Jews were slain, with little or no protest from 
non-Jewish compatriots. 


Westward Trek 


After the Kielce pogrom the migration westward took on 
the proportions of mass exodus. During the period of July- 
September, 1946, 61,963 Jews passed through Czechoslovakia 
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on their way to the American zone of Germany. Almost all 
these transients came from Poland. The tragic fate of the 
Jews in that country was reflected in the increased number of 
Jewish displaced persons in Germany, recorded by the JDC 
in Munich. According to the latter’s statistics, of the total 
number of 63,387 refugees who arrived in Germany during 
the three months of July (16,733), August (23,395) and 
September (23,259), the majority consisted of Polish Jews 
who had spent the war years in Russia. While the peak of the 
exodus was reached in the period July-September, more 
Polish Jews continued to leave the country in the succeeding 
months. The following figures serve to illustrate the overall 
movement of the Jewish population: at the beginning of 1946 
the number of Jews in Poland was 86,000, and by the time the 
repatriation from Russia was terminated this number in- 
creased to about 220,000; of these persons 15,000 left by way 
of regular emigration, and 105,000 fled illegally. 

As a result of the Kielce pogrom the Jewish population 
decreased at the end of 1946 to about 100-105,000 (85,000 
adults (45,000 men and 40,000 women), and 15,000 children— 
6,000 boys and 9,000 girls. According to reliable local observ- 
ers, a few thousand Jews remained in the country using 
assumed, Polish-sounding names. The exact number of 
Jewish children still boarding with Christian families or 
institutions was not known. It was said to be about 700-800. 

As to the geographical distribution of the Jewish popula- 
tion in Poland, about 50,000 lived in Lower Silesia, 17,000 
in Upper Silesia, 12,000 in Lodz, 7,000 in Szczecin, 7,000 in 
Krakow, 5,000 in Warsaw, and the remainder in various other 
towns. Despite an unmistakable economic uptrend, and signs 
of general stabilization, conditions in Poland could not be 
considered as settled, and the shifting of population would 
probably continue for some time to come. Developments in 
this regard will depend on the ultimate decision concerning 
displaced persons in Germany, Austria and Italy. 

So far repatriation from displaced persons’ camps to 
Poland has not involved the Jewish group. During his stay 
in Paris, last March, the Polish Foreign Minister, Zygmunt 
Modzelewsky, stated that “‘the Jewish exodus has now defi- 
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nitely stopped. The terrorists have for the first time been 
adequately punished. The Polish Government expects a 
mass return of Jews to Poland, and is happy to receive back 
_its citizens.” On April 7, 1947, the J.T. A. reported that 
15,000 Jews in German and Austrian camps had registered 
for repatriation. On the basis of this information, it is ex- 
pected that the reinstatement of these persons will be com- 
pleted within the next three months. On April 12, last, the 
Polish Jewish newspapers reported the arrival in Lower 
Silesia of the first trains with Jewish repatriates, and the 
resettlement of the newcomers by the Jewish Committee of 
that area. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


The Polish Government’s stern measures for cutting short 
the anti-Jewish outrages have so far not proved entirely effec- 
tive. Assaults on Jews continued, especially in small towns, 
where conditions sometimes become unendurable for them. 
Violence against Jews traveling on the roads, or even in 
trains, was acommon occurrence. According to reliable data, 
between January 1 and May 4, 1946, 55 Jews were killed by 
Polish bandits. 

Circles connected with the Polish Government-in-exile 
have been charged with instigating anti-Jewish riots as a 
device in their struggle against the existing regime. It must 
be pointed out, however, that among the Polish emigrants in 
London there are representatives of groups whose Socialist 
record and pro-Jewish activities over decades cast doubt on 
such accusations. Though persons rallying around General 
Wladyslaw Anders and the old reactionary anti-Semitic 
parties may have participated in some way or other in the 
spreading of anti-Jewish propaganda, the fact remains that 
independently of their efforts the political conditions existing 
in Poland have created a climate favoring violence and 
rioting. 

It cannot be denied that large groups of the Polish people 
are still infected with a profoundly irrational hostility toward 
Jews. This attitude, whatever its causes, reveals century-old 
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prejudice surviving unabated the tragic experience of war 
and occupation. Polish anti-Semitism is by no means con- 
fined to land-owners, peasants or bourgeois; it has taken firm 
root among workers and professionals as well. 


Fhe Kielce Pogrom 


Time and again this hostility has burst into open riots. 
The worst of these since the liberation of Poland was the 
pogrom in Kielce on July 4, 1946. In this pogrom 41 Jews 
were killed and 60 injured, among those killed was Dr. 
Kahane, Chairman of the local Jewish Committee. American 
correspondents reported that the riots had run rampant for 
some time, with the police conspicuously absent. 

The government spokesman, Gen. Victor Grosz, admitted 
that the Kielce pogrom was “‘in the long and sad tradition of 
our country.” He stated that the assault had begun shortly 
before noon, after a rumor had spread that Jews had killed 
Polish children. Groups of armed hooligans attacked Jews 
on the streets and in their apartments, killing old and young, 
men and women. The ritual murder story was originated by 
a nine-year-old boy, Henryk Blasczyk, who pretended to have 
been kidnapped by Jews and kept for two days in the cellar 
of a house where he had seen corpses of fifteen other Polish 
children. Later, when questioned by the police, the boy con- 
fessed that he had spent two days in the home of an anti- 
Semitic Pole who had taught him how to spread the ritual 
murder story. 

The Kielce riot broke out soon after the government had 
won an important victory in the referendum on the Polish 
Constitution. The coincidence of the two events added fuel to 
the fire. Government circles tried to blame the pogrom on 
the enemies of the regime and their terroristic activity. Vice- 
Premier, Wladyslaw Gomulka even charged the peasant 
leader, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, with responsibility for the 
pogrom. These charges were later repeated by Premier 
Osubka-Moravski, who also lashed out against the Catholic 
Church which, he declared, did nothing to stop anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 
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Cardinal Hlond 


Actually, the reaction of the Catholic hierarchy to the 
events in Kielce was shockingly un-Christian. On July 11, 
August Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poland, made a declara- 
tion on the Kielce pogrom. Said the Cardinal: ‘The course 
of the highly regrettable events in Kielce shows that they 
did not occur for racial reasons, but grew up on a totally 
different, painful and tragic foundation. These events are a 
tragedy which fills me with sadness and regret. The Catholic 
clergy in Kielce carried out their duty, as soon as news of the 
events reached them... During the exterminating German 
occupation, the Poles, although they themselves were perse- 
cuted, helped to hide Jews, and saved them at the risk of their 
own lives... The fact that this condition is deteriorating is 
to a great degree due to the Jews who today occupy leading 
positions in Poland’s government, and endeavor to introduce 
a governmental structure which the majority of the people 
do not desire. This is a harmful game, as it creates dangerous 
tension. In the final battle of weapons on the fighting political 
front in Poland, it is to be regretted that some Jews lose their 
lives, but a disproportionately large number of Poles also lose 
their lives.”’ 

A curious sidelight on this statement was the fact that 
prior to the Kielce pogrom Cardinal Hlond was asked to 
issue a pastoral letter denouncing anti-Semitism, but evi- 
dently considered such a step unnecessary. When the Polish 
Catholic Primate did make a statement, he actually repeated 
the old anti-Semitic fable placing collective responsibility on 
a people for deeds of individuals, and accusing the Jews of 
being the cause of their misfortunes. Cardinal Hlond’s state- 
ment, carrying all the authority of the Catholic Church, 
certainly helped very little. When asked to comment, the 
peasant leader Mikolajczyk categorically condemned the 
Kielce outrages but declined to give his opinion of the Cardi- 
nal’s declaration (The New York Times, July 13, 1946). 

The Polish Government took strong measures to punish 
the perpetrators. On July 11, twelve persons accused of 
participating in the pogrom were convicted. Nine of them 
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were sentenced to death, and three to various prison terms. 
On November 27, a second trial took place, and nine more 
persons went to jail. More trials were expected at a later 
date. On May 19, 1947, the J. T. A. reported that “highly 
placed officers who were in charge of the security forces 
in Kielce have been tried for neglect of duty.”” Meanwhile, 
during the ten days following the pogrom, 33 Jews were 
yanked from trains and killed on their way to Germany: 
22 between Lodz and Wroclaw, 6 at Zereby-Koscielne and 5 
near Lublin. 

In the winter of 1946, the Polish Government succeeded 
in reducing organized anti-Jewish riots, and somewhat 
improving the situation. Yet now and then incidents occurred 
which shattered the hopes and efforts of the surviving Jews. 
It was reported last April that some of the 12,000 Fascists 
amnestied by the government had resumed their anti-Semitic 
propaganda, which had resulted in anti-Jewish incidents in 
Krakow, Lodz and other provincial towns, In Czestochowa 
hoodlums attacked a synagogue on the last day of Passover, 
but were driven off. 


COMMUNAL ACTIVITIES 


By the beginning of 1947, the mass exodus of Polish Jews 
to the American zone of Germany had practically stopped, 
except for some small groups still on the move. During these 
trying times, the Polish Jewish community showed an amaz- 
ing recuperative power and great. persistence in its drive for 
the reconstruction of social and economic life. Jewish political 
parties developed large-scale activities, though the traditional 
Jewish political divisions, sharpened in the years of war 
and occupation, reappeared with new vigor. At present, 
Jewish activities and interests are centered in Central Com- 
mittee of Polish Jews, which was established on a party 
coalition basis immediately after liberation. In 1946, the 
Board of the Central Committee was made up of 23 mem- 
bers representing 7 parties and groups. It consisted of 5 
members of Ichud (a Zionist coalition group); 3 of the Left 
Poale Zion; 3 of the Poale Zion C.S. (Right); 1 of the Ha- 
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shomer Hatzair, 6 of the Workers Party (Communists); 4 of 
the Bund; and 1 of the Jewish Partisans. Among the leaders 
of the Central Committee were: Dr. Sommerstein, Dr. Her- 
man Parnas (Ichud); M. Bitter, P. Zelicki, B. Mark, M. 
Mirsky (Workers Party); A. Berman (Poale Zion Left); 
Dr. Herszenhorn, Fischgrund, Michael Schuldenfrei (Bund); 
Prof. J. Sak (Poale Zion C.S.). In the spring of 1946, Dr. 
Sommerstein, Chairman of the Committee, feli ill during his 
visit to the United States, and on February 6, 1947, A. Berman 
was elected to replace him. 


The Central Committee 


Owing to the wide range of its activity, the Central Com- 
mittee virtually obliterated the old communal structure of 
Polish Jewry. Based on its local committees, and in con- 
junction with political Jewish groups, the Central Committee 
has become the most powerful factor in Jewish life in Poland. 
In 1946 the Central Committee had 16 district (Wojewodstwo), 
35 regional (powiat) and 99 local committees. The district 
committees were located in Warsaw, Bialystok, Katowice, 
Krakow, Lublin, Lodz, Przemysl, Szczecin, Wroclaw, Bjd- 
goszcz, Chestochowa, Gdansk, Olsztyn, Poznan, Tarnow and 
Wloclawek. 

An outgrowth of the underground organizations that 
sprang up during the occupation, the Central Committee 
still bears marks of its origin. It is not an elected body, but a 
coalition of several groups. But recently the plan to reform 
the organization has received increasing support. ‘The Central 
Committee decided last February that the time was ripe for 
a democratic election of the central and local committees. 
A conference of all regional and district Jewish committees, 
assembled in Warsaw (February 28-March 1, 1947), re- 
affirmed the necessity of holding an election in the near 
future. 

The activities of the Central Committee reached into prac- 
tically every sphere of Jewish life, including social welfare, 
economic rehabilitation and cultural advancement. It was 
also active in a wider field, representing the interests of the 
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Jewish community, and participating in the political battles 
which were joined in 1946 and early in 1947. Before the 
Referendum of June 30, 1946, the Central Committee called 
upon the Jews of Poland to support the government, and to 
answer ‘‘yes’’ to the three questions posed in the Referendum. 
The third of these questions, which pertained to the western 
borders of Poland, was of particular importance to the Jews, 
since it was in this area that a large number of Jewish repa- 
triates from Russia were resettled. 


In the national elections last January, all the Jewish parties 
supported the government bloc. Since the Jewish electors 
were few in number, they did not present their own list of 
candidates. Instead, two Jewish candidates were included 
in the general list of the government bloc. The two Jewish 
deputies now are Dr. M. Schuldenfrei (Bund) and Prof. J. 
Sak (Right Wing Zionist Labor). 


After the elections, the Central Committee adopted a 
resolution hailing the government victory, and saying in part: 
“The Central Committee of the Jews in Poland is sure that 
with the great electoral victory, the Jewish community and 
the Jewish committees will enlarge and better all their posi- 
tions, aiming at a further expansion of all the institutions, 
schools, cultural work, cooperatives.” 


Religious Organizations 


Purely religious organizations are not represented on the 
Central Committee. The recognized body for Jewish reli- 
gious affairs is the Organization Committee of the Jewish 
congregations. In 1946, there were 78 Jewish religious con- 
gregations in Poland; of them 22 were in Lower Silesia, 20 
in the Krakow district, 12 in the Lodz district, 12 in the 
Katowice district and 12 in the Warsaw district. Fifteen 
rabbis ministered to the religious needs of the congregations, 
in cooperation with a special Rabbinical Council. Since the 
Jewish congregations were not represented in the Central 
Committee, they acted independently in the fields of social 
welfare and religious education. 
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Congregations maintained 36 Talmud Torahs, 3 Day 
Boarding Schools, 2 Children’s Homes, 2 Homes for the 
Aged, and 57 Kosher canteens. In addition, they supervised 
77 cemeteries and a number of ritual baths. Although the 
Kehilloth lost their representative functions, they seem to 
exert a substantial influence in Jewish life in Poland. The 
congregations enjoy the financial support of the JDC. Ac- 
cording to latest reports, plans for uniting the activities of 
the Central Committee and the congregations were gaining 
ground, and negotiations for their implementation were under 
way. 


ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


In spite of adverse circumstances, strenuous efforts were 
made by the Jewish population toward economic rehabilita- 
tion. These efforts seem to have been crowned with sub- 
stantial success. At the beginning of 1947, 40,000 Jews, about 
40 per cent of the total, were gainfully employed, among them 
4,000 in producers’ cooperatives, 5,000 in individual handi- 
craft, 3,500 in textiles, 3,280 in metallurgy, railroads and 
coal mines, about 1,000 in agriculture and about 1,000 in 
commerce. In addition, some 5,000 were engaged in civil 
service and 2,700 in social work. 


Producers’ Cooperatives 


The most significant development on the Jewish scene, 
reflecting the new economic pattern in Poland, was the 
creation of producers’ cooperatives, which at the beginning 
of this year comprised about 4,000 members, representing 
about 160 cooperatives. About 140 were connected with the 
Central Committee and the rest were partly founded by 
political parties and were partly independent industrial 
enterprises. The importance of the Jewish producers’ coopera- 
tives may be gauged from the fact that in March 1947 out of 
1,000 cooperatives in Poland, 160 were Jewish. Most of the 
Jewish producers’ cooperatives were smaller units. 
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~The problem of the producers’ cooperatives was a stock 
subject in the Jewish press, and some of the Polish Jewish 
leaders maintained that these cooperatives had to a large 
degree become a cover for private commerce, a device en- 
abling Jewish middlemen to operate on the free market. 

It was contended in the Jewish Polish press that the number 
of Jewish cooperatives is too great in proportion to the Jewish 
population, and that more centralization was needed to keep 
down competition and unnecessary expense. It was conse- 
quently planned to increase the membership of the old, and 
to prevent the foundation of new cooperatives. Thus, at a 
conference of the rehabilitation sections in the newly incor- 
porated western territories, held on November 17, 1946, it 
was unanimously decided to unite all small cooperatives 
producing the same type of commodities into one larger unit. 
Identical recommendations were made by a conference of 26 
cooperatives working in Lodz. A debate which developed at 
the convention of producers’ cooperatives, held in Lodz on 
April 8 and 9, revealed.a tendency to adjust the work of 
’ cooperatives to the Polish Three Year Plan, and to limit the 
initiative of the members in the selling of finished products. 
__ This tendency to centralize the productive activities ran 
parallel with the drive of Jewish handicraft and small business 
to develop its own free sector. In Lodz, of 887 loans granted 
by the Jewish cooperative bank from April through December, 
1946, 828 were given to individual artisans who had succeeded 
in reestablishing their businesses. The producers’ coopera- 
tives availed themselves of an elaborate system of financing 
through a loan fund (Bank dla ‘Produktywizacie Zydow), an 
institution established and managed by the Central Com- 
mittee, and financed by the JDC. 


Restitution 


The return of Jewish property, if claimed by the owner or 
his descendant, and if not subject to state control, proceeded 
more or less smoothly. Other categories of formerly Jewish 
property were classified as ownerless, and managed by a 
special government office entitled to any income it yielded. 
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Recently, the Central Committee and the Committee of Jew- 
ish Congregations submitted a memorandum to the govern- 
ment asking the restitution of Jewish communal property, 
which in several towns was used by the non-Jewish popula- 
tion for clubs and recreational centers. According to a decree 
concerning former German and so-called abandoned property, 
all interested persons had to register their property claims 
before December 31, 1947. 

Because of the shortage of many commodities, and the 
specific situation of the Jews, the earnings of the Jewish 
population were barely sufficient to cover the necessities of 
life. The American Joint Distribution Committee, engaged 
in a large program of relief and rehabilitation, has not only 
supplied to the Polish Jewish community the means of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, but has supported a widely ramified 
program of social welfare. In September of 1946, the Ameri- 
can Joint Distribution Committee reported that it was financ- 
ing in Poland 95 canteens, 32 children’s homes, 18 day 
nurseries, 5 tuberculosis sanatoria, 7 dispensaries and 50 
clinics—all managed by various local organizations. About 
80 per cent of the budget of the Central Committee was 
covered by the JDC. 


CULTURAL REVIVAL 


Economic rehabilitation, however, was not the only concern 
of the Jewish community in Poland. Harassed by surround- 
ing ill-will, it has manifested a remarkable inner strength in 
the pursuit of its cultural needs. The pattern of Jewish cultural 
activities in present-day Poland follows the political divisions 
even more clearly than before the war. Alongside of the 
Central Committee, which has set up a large network of 
schools, every political group supports a number of educa- 
tional institutions. According to JDC reports, in 1946 there 
were 349 JDC.-supported cultural and educational insti- 
tutions, servicing some 20,000 persons. This number includes 
35 high schools, 11 ]1ebrew schools, 66 day-care schools, 50 
boarding schools, 40 educational institutions and 11 voca- 
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tional schools. Among the 35 high schools supported by the 
Central Committee were 20 schools with Yiddish as the 
language of instruction (Lower Silesia), 1 Hebrew (Bialystok) 
and 3 Polish (Warsaw, Krakow, Lublin) schools. Of the 11 
Hebrew schools, 9 were located in Lodz, Biton, Bielawa, 
Wroclaw, Walbrzych, Lignica, Krakow, Rychbach and 
Szczecin. It is reported that 90 per cent of the Jewish children 
attend Jewish schools. In November of 1946, the first Jewish 
pedagogical congress of Poland was held, at which problems 
related to the activities of the schools were discussed. The 
extent of the Jewish cultural revival may be judged by the 
fact that in the fall of 1946, 18 Jewish newspapers were pub- 
lished and a large almanac, Yiddishe Shriften, was published in 
Lodz by the Union of Jewish Writers and Journalists. Thirty- 
seven Yiddish writers contributed to the almanac. 


The Jewish community in Poland was torn between two 
opposite tendencies—between those advocating an all-out 
Jewish exodus, with Palestine as the ultimate goal, and those 
aspiring to restoration of Jewish life in their native land. At 
present the mass exodus has ceased, and unless some new 
outbreak of violent anti-Semitism occurs, a small Jewish 
community will try to rebuild Jewish life in Poland. The 
government is bent on promoting this adjustment, and has 
created a special department to combat anti-Semitism. It is 
sponsoring educational campaigns throughout the country, 
and is creating facilities for channeling the Jewish youth into 
productive activity. What the effect of this program will be 
remains to be seen. 
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—14. SOVIET UNION— 





By George 7. Gliksman 


THE JEWISH POPULATION of the USSR today ranks in size next 
to that of the United States. Hence the intense interest Jews 
everywhere evince in the fate of Russian Jewry, and in data 
pertaining to its demographic trends, geographic distribution, 
economic differentiation, and cultural and religious develop- 
ment. 

Statistics concerning the Russian Jews were meager and not 
always reliable even before the war, but material occasionally 
published could still serve as the basis of a critical analysis. 
In 1939, however, all official publication of such data was 
discontinued and the only subsequent work in the field of 
Jewish statistics (L. Singer: A Rejuvenated People, Moscow, 
1941) does not go beyond 1939. 

Pieced together from a wide variety of unofficial Soviet data 
and other sources, available information is necessarily frag- 
mentary and often hypothetical. There is no adequate basis 
for presenting a complete picture of present-day Soviet Jewry 
or assessing the far-reaching changes caused by the war and 
the period of post-war reconstruction. 


Population Data 


Accurate population statistics for the Soviet Union are 
scarce; this is even truer for Soviet Jewry than for other 
groups. The last published official statistics, based upon the 
1939 census, gave the number of people who declared them- 
selves of Jewish nationality as 3,020,000. (There is no religious 
breakdown of population statistics in the USSR.) How many 
citizens of Jewish extraction declared their nationality as other 
than Jewish, it is impossible to establish. 
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In 1939-40 the eastern part of Poland, Bessarabia and 
Bukovina, and the Baltic states were incorporated into the 
USSR. About two million Jews were concentrated in these 
territories. The total number of Jews within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union before the outbreak of the Russo-German 
war in June 1941 can therefore be taken as about 5,500,000, 
including about 350,000 war-refugee Polish Jews. Corliss 
Lamont (The Peoples of the Soviet Union, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1946) estimates the number of Soviet Jews at this 
period as 5,300,000, exclusive of non-Soviet refugees. 

But these figures by themselves contribute little to an esti- 
_mate of present Jewish population of the Soviet Union. For 
this we would have to know not only the number who lost 
their lives as a result of Nazi atrocities, but the birth rate of 
Soviet Jews, the number of Jewish soldiers who fell during the 
war, mortality among those deported and evacuated to Central 
Asia and Siberia, and the scope of postwar repatriation to 
Poland and Rumania. Only on the last of these points, 
however, do we have accurate information. Of about 350,000 
Jews from Eastern and Central Poland who sought refuge in 
the Soviet zone in 1939-40, the vast majority were deported 
by the Soviet authorities to Siberia, Central Asia, etc. (a sub- 
stantial number to concentration camps). It must be empha- 
sized that these people went as compulsory exiles, not as 
refugees. A few thousand left the USSR with the Polish army 
evacuated to Iran in 1942, approximately 150,000 returned to 
Poland in 1946, and only a few thousand elected to stay in 
the USSR. The remainder—almost 200,000—probably died 
there. 

The most conspicuous discrepancies concern the estimated 
number of victims of the German mass-murders. These 
estimates range between 1,500,000 (Corliss Lamont, op. cit.) 
and 3,000,000 (Jacob Lestschinsky). Only an insignificant 
percentage of Jews (perhaps only 1 per cent) who remained 
in the territories overrun by the Germans managed to escape 
alive. The number of Jews evacuated from these territories 
prior to the German occupation is, therefore, exceedingly 
important, but this cannot be accurately determined. It seems 
certain that the optimistic estimates published outside the 
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Soviet Union both during the war and at its close were 
exaggerated. The German occupation of the Baltic states, 
the Ukraine, and White Russia—all areas with large, concen- 
trated Jewish settlements—proceeded very quickly and the 
Soviet transportation system was unable to carry out the 
evacuation speedily enough, nor on a sufficiently large scale. 
Many evacuation transports were overtaken by the swift Ger- 
man offensive. 

Kulischer, in his study The Displacement of Population in 
Europe (International Labor Office, Montreal, 1943), estimates 
that 1,100,000 Jews from the pre-1939 territory of the Soviet 
Union, 30,000 from the Baltic States and 500,000 from West- 
ern Bielorussia and Western Ukraine, were evacuated into 
unoccupied Soviet territories. In this latter figure he includes 
those forcibly deported in 1939-1940. Others consider these 
figures excessive. 

These discrepancies naturally lead to different estimates as 
to the number of Jews now living in Russia. Even Dr. Frank 
Lorimer of Princeton, an outstanding authority, in his work, 
The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects (Geneva, 
League of Nations, 1946), does not venture such an estimate. 

Unofficial Soviet publications mention 2,500,000 as the 
present Jewish population of the USSR. This figure, which is 
also Kulischer’s estimate, (Rescue, July-August 1946), appears 
to be exaggerated. 

Estimates of the number of Jews in various parts of the 
Soviet Union have been made by such sources as the Ambian 
Bulletin, as well as by B. Z. Goldberg of the New York Day, 
who visited the USSR in 1946. These estimates do not seem, 
however, to be very reliable. Often a single source offers 
contradictory data in regard to the same locality, and these 
discrepancies can be only partly due to variations in the 
periods to which reference is made and the instability of the 
present Jewish settlements in Russia. Where discrepancies 
exist, we will cite only the higher figure. 

Where before the war there were about 1,000,000 Jews in 
the Russian Federated Soviet Republic, there are now reported 
to be about 250,000 in Moscow. No data are available for 
other cities of Central Russia. 
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The total number of Jews in the Ukraine is now said to be 
about 1,000,000. Before the war there were 1,500,000, exclu- 
sive of the territories annexed from Poland and Rumania in 
1939-40. The principal Ukrainian cities with large Jewish 
settlements are Kiev with 120,000 Jews; Odessa—120,000; 
Kharkov—85,000; Dniepropetrovsk (Ekaterinoslav)—60,000; 
Vinnitsa—1 8,000. 


Only fragmentary information exists as to the percentage 
of the total population which Jews constitute in each particular 
locality. Thus they form approximately one-fourth of the 
total population of Odessa (40 per cent before the war); 33 per 
cent (6,000) in Proskurov, etc. Numerous Ukrainian towns 
with sizeable Jewish communities before the war no longer 
contain a single Jew. 





Cernauti (Czernowitz), formerly a Rumanian city, 1s said 
to have a Jewish population of about 60,000, as large as before 
the war. This city now constitutes the major Jewish point of 
concentration in Western Ukraine, into which it has been 
incorporated. 

The only information about former Polish territories con- 
cerns Lvov (Lemberg), with a Jewish population of 5,000, 
and Vilna, where there are said to be 15,000 Jews (other 
sources give the number of Vilna Jews as 5,000). 

We could find no statistics concerning the total number of 
Jews in White Russia. Before the war 375,000 Jews lived in 
the eastern part of White Russia alone. Now approximately 
30,000 are said to be in Bobruisk, 20,000 in Minsk, 15,000 in 
Vitebsk. There is no information for other important centers. 

Statistics were likewise unobtainable for the present Jewish 
population in Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia, with a total 
pre-war Jewish population of 85,000. In the five Asiatic 
republics—the Uzbek, Kazakh, Tadzhik, Turkmen, and 
Kirghiz Socialist Soviet Republics—the pre-war Jewish popu- 
lation exceeded 80,000. Soviet sources vary widely in their 
estimates of the present number of Jews in these areas. In 
wartime these regions gave refuge to several hundred thousand 
Jews from the western parts of the Soviet Union. The majority 
of the evacuees returned to former dwelling places, but some 
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will undoubtedly remain in Asia. Thus in Aktyubinsk (Kazak- 
hstan) 2,000 Ukrainian Jews are said to have settled perma- 
nently. 

The only data available on the former Baltic states concern 
Riga, with a reported Jewish population of approximately 
20,000. 

These unofficial estimates are severely criticized by the 
Jewish economist Jacob Lestschinsky. According to his anal- 
ysis, the total number of Jews within present Soviet boundaries 
does not exceed 1,500,000 (The New Leader, March 8, 1947, 
New York). He claims to have calculated, on the basis of 
unofficial Soviet information, that the maximum number of 
Jews living in the 60 major Jewish settlements of European 
Russia is 800,000. To the smaller settlements of the European 
part of the USSR, Lestschinsky ascribes a figure of less than 
100,000 Jews; to the Asiatic parts, 500—600,000 Jews. Thus 
he arrives at his total of 1,500,000 Jews in the Soviet Union. 

This figure, when compared to the 5,500,000 Jews on Soviet 
soil before the outbreak of the war in 1941, shows a difference 
of 4,000,000. To explain these missing 4,000,000 Jews, Lest- 
schinsky estimates that about 200,000 Jewish Red Army men 
lost their lives in the fighting, and about 500,000 Jews died in 
Siberia and Central Asia (principally from among the de- 
ported and evacuated). It would thus follow that the Germans 
massacred more than 3,000,000 Soviet Jews. Lestschinsky’s 
figures are also, obviously, hypothetical. 

The Research Department of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee in New York estimates the present 
number of Soviet Jews as 1,800,000. This includes the Asiatic 
provinces, but is exclusive of the Baltic states (Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia) where there are reported to be 32,500 Jews. 
(The pre-war Jewish population in these countries was 
255,000.) 

The estimates of the JDC appear likely to be closest to the 
facts; however, until the publication of official, reliable statis- 
tics, the actual present Jewish population of the USSR cannot 
be definitely ascertained. 
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Cultural Activities 


We lack sufficient information to evaluate the true extent 
of Jewish cultural activities in the USSR, or to judge the 
possibilities and trends of development. There is, however, 
little room for doubt that the Jewish cultural crisis, which was 
already evident in the Soviet Union in pre-war days, was 
sharpened by the war years. Cultural activities in Yiddish, 
once vigorous, are now in a State of steady decline. Cultural 
activities in Hebrew, including the publication of Hebrew- 
language writings, have not been permitted in Russia. Fudaica, 
in the Russian language, except for belles lettres, are almost 
non-existent. 

There was a time, notably in the twenties and early thirties, 
when a network of schools with Yiddish as the language of 
instruction flourished in Russia, comprising hundreds of 
schools at different educational levels and tens of thousands of 
students. Yiddish schools still exist, especially lower-level 
institutions (and largely in the territories recently incorporated 
into the USSR), but their number, location, number of pupils 
they accommodate, and time devoted to instruction of Jewish 
cultural subjects cannot be determined. Neither does the 
Jewish youth, educated in general schools, receive comple- 
mentary Jewish education of any kind. 

More information is available concerning activities in the 
fields of creative writing and the theater. In 1938 five Yiddish 
magazines, fourteen newspapers, and 372 books in Yiddish 
were published in the Soviet Union (Corliss Lamont, of. c7t.). 
The most important of these publications were the two dailies, 
Der Emes and Oktiabr. At the present time a single Yiddish 
newspaper is being published in the Soviet Union (exclusive 
of the Jewish Ae enovieus Region): the Aznikeit, six-page organ 
of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, edited by S. Zhits and 
published in Moscow three times a week. No publication 
dedicated to Jewish topics and problems exists in Russian or 
any other language. 

Jewish publishing activities revolve around the Emes Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, the annual budget of which amounts 
to 2,500,000 rubles. 
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It is planned to revive pre-war publishing activities in the 
Ukraine. The first book selected for publication here is The 
Yiddish Language during the War for the Fatherland, by E. Spivak. 
An Almanac of Soviet Jewish Writers is in course of preparation 
by the Jewish Section of the White Russia Writers’ Union. 

Most of the Jewish books published in the Soviet Union 
during 1946-47 deal with the war. They include: E. Finin- 
berg, In the Gigantic Fire; M. Taldayevsky, Like a Soldver; A. 
Petchorsky, Zhe Uprising in Sobibor; H. Smolar, From the Ghetto 
in Minsk; L. Katsovitch, From Home to Home (describing war- 
time evacuation of a factory, complete with personnel, from 
the western territories); I. Falikman, The Light Comes from the 
East (the struggles of Jewish workers in Poland against the 
Germans in 1939-45); G. Moshovitch (Riga), From the Ghetto 
in Rega. 1. Schreibman; Three Summers (describing the ‘‘miracle, 
of evacuation’) ; A. Sutskever, From the Vilna Ghetto; Bela 
Dizur, The Song of the Warsaw Ghetto (in Russian). 

At the time of the general elections to the Soviets, Emes 
published a Yiddish-language collection of political election 
literature (Stalin’s speeches, etc.). 

In the Soviet Union Sholem Aleichem is by far the most 
popular of the Jewish classical writers, and the 30th anniver- 
sary of his death was commemorated in many Jewish settle- 
ments. The Government Book-Publishing House (OGIZ) 
assigned funds for a 20-volume edition of his writings, to be 
published in the course of 1947-51. An exhibition of Sholem 
Aleichem relics opened in Vilna. The Jewish painter Hershl 
Ingler did a set of illustrations for Tevie der Milkhiker. 

In the fields of both Jewish creative writing and translations 
into Yiddish, however, there is apparent a tendency to avoid 
the reprinting of classics and older works, and to favor new 
Soviet authors. 

Recently, Soviet writers received a severe jolt. A speech by 
A. Zhdanov, President of the Council of the Union, in August 
1946, concerning the literary magazines <viezda and Leningrad, 
assailed several well-known literary figures for favoring an 
“improper” approach to the new Soviet reality and for anti- 
quated and non-social topical preferences. This was followed 
by attacks upon several Soviet authors, notably the writers 
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Zoshtschenko and Akhmatova. Special resolutions were 
adopted by the Central Committee of the All-Union Commu- 
nist Party concerning these matters. The result was a still 
more pronounced uniformity of literary theme and ideological 
slant, and the strengthening of political and social emphasis 
in general. 


Soviet Jewish literature adapted itself immediately to the 
new lead. A number of articles in Aznzkeit called on Jewish 
writers to bring their stories up to date, to show primary 
concern for the immediate problems of Soviet life, to “‘paint 
Soviet reality”’ (Vergelis, Ainikeit, Moscow, Sept. 12, 1946). 
Topics recommended in these articles included “‘the War for 
the Fatherland, Jewish war heroes, the brotherhood of peo- 
ples,’ etc. Already several new works by Jewish authors are 
the result of these admonitions. 


Jewish books and booklets published in the USSR are 
usually printed in quantities of 5-10,000 copies. After From 
the Vilna Ghetto, by A. Sutskever, appeared in print, 1,000 copies 
were sold in Minsk within a few days; 1,300 copies of From the 
Ghetto in Minsk, by Smolar, were sold in the same city within 
this same short period of time. 


Because of the limited editions of literary works, cultural 
soirees attain an importance greater than elsewhere. They were 
dedicated to the writings of these poets: I. Fefer, L. Kvitko, 
Peretz Markish, and others. In the Academy of the Soviet 
Writers’ Union a lecture was delivered on the old-Russian 
translation of Megilas Esther, and Professor Dobrushin spoke 
on ‘‘Jewish Folk Verse.” 

Among the better known Soviet Jewish writers who con- 
tinued their work were David Bergelson, Der Nester, Sh. 
Halkin, A. Kushnirov, Prof. Nusinov, and Vasili Grosman. 

The plans of these and other writers—a total of fifty names— 
were discussed in Aznikeit (New York, Vol. 59, No. 4. April 
1947) in reply to a questionnaire. 

During the war years some well-known writers, refugees 
from German-occupied Poland, lived and worked in the 
USSR. Those included Khaim Grade, A. Sutskever, Rachel 
Korn, M. Grossman, N. Bomze and others. They left Soviet 
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soil in 1946 to return to Poland, whence several subsequently 
proceeded to Western Europe. 

Of the Jewish theatrical companies which once played a 
considerable part in pre-war Jewish cultural life, only a few 
remain. The most important is the Jewish Governmental 
Theater in Moscow, directed by Sh. Mikhoels. In addition, 
small theatrical companies exist in Kiev, Cernauti (Czerno- 
witz), Minsk, Riga, and the tours of these companies also reach 
distant Jewish settlements in Siberia and Central Asia. A Jew- 
ish Dramatic and Comedy Ensemble is active at the Govern- 
ment Philharmonic Society in Alma-Ata (Kazakhstan). Sev- 
eral amateur groups are in existence. 

A school of dramatics exists in Moscow. In 1946, 18 stu- 
dents were graduated from this school, the total number of 
students being 58. 

In connection with the seventieth anniversary of the Yiddish 
theater of A. Goldfaden, creator of the Yiddish stage, there 
were suitable celebrations and special performances of his 
plays. Jewish theatrical companies commemorated the anni- 
versary of the death of Sholem Aleichem by staging his Teuze 
der Milkhiker, Stempenyu, and 200.000. 

I. Dobrushin completed his book on the dramatic writings of 
Goldfaden, Sholem Aleichem, Peretz, and Mendele Moicher 
Sforim. 

Apart from these classics of the Yiddish stage, the repertory 
of Soviet Jewish theaters contains some few plays by older 
Russian writers (Ostrovsky), foreign classics (Moliére), and 
sometimes works of contemporary foreign playwrights (Shaw). 

Official pressure on Soviet writers also affected the stage. 
The repeated performance of classical or foreign plays was 
condemned as contrary to current Soviet artistic trends. The 
General Committee of the All-Union Communist Party de- 
manded that the theater accommodate more plays eulogizing 
Soviet reality. This policy bore fruit in theatrical productions 
about the war and the post-war reconstruction period such as 
I. Fefer’s The Sun Never Sets (the heroic struggle of the Jewish 
people under German occupation); Lirov’s Far from Stalingrad; 
M. Tulalaysky’s For the Rest of Our Lives (the part played by 
Soviet Jewish youth in the war); Peretz Markish’s The Ghetto 
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Uprising; I. Rabin’s Good Luck... (post-war socialist recon- 
struction). 

Jewish music and the Jewish folksong were the theme of 
several special concerts. The composer Michael Gnesin re- 
ceived the Stalin Prize for his Sonata Fantasia, based on Jewish 
melodies. 

In the field of the plastic arts the sculptor Z. Sh. Azgur, a 
Stalin Prize winner, and L. Dubinovsky, named ‘‘Worthy 
Man of Arts of the Moldavian Republic,” deserve mention. 

A Jewish Cultural Division has been established at the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. The Division consists of three 
sections, devoted to language, literature, and folklore, respec- 
tively. Among its aims are the safeguarding of Jewish cultural 
relics, and the preparation of several works for publication, 
including a Russian-Yiddish dictionary (Editor-in-Chief: E. 
Spivak), and a collection of war folklore. 

The Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR Cultural Department 
plans to restore the monument of Mendele Moicher Sforim 
in Odessa, demolished by the Germans; and to rebuild the 
house in Pereyeslav in which Sholem Aleichem was born. 

Stalin Prizes have been awarded to Alexander Tishler, Prof. 
Sh. Mikhoels, and Benjamin Zuskin. 


Economic Situation 


There are no exact data of any kind relating to the present 
economic situation of the Jews in the USSR. In particular, 
we lack information as to the effect of the war and post-war 
period upon the occupational distribution of the Soviet Jews, 
or the success of efforts to increase their productivity (by 
employment in industry and agriculture). It is impossible to 
ascertain whether the percentage of Jews among the middle- 
of-the-run and lower administrative officials (particularly in 
the government and cooperative commercial establishments) 
remains at its relatively high pre-war level. Likewise, we do 
not know whether the process of leaving traditional Jewish 
trades (tailoring, shoe-making, etc.), of entering heavy indus- 
try, and of assimilation to the mass of the population in type 
of employment—a trend discernible before the war—still 
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continues. Nor can we tell to what degree Jewish agricultural 
units, concentrated mainly in the Southern Ukraine and the 
northern part of the Crimean Peninsula and completely 
destroyed under German occupation, have recovered. There 
is complete silence regarding this problem, although the 
Moscow Ainikeit (Dec. 14, 1946) finds space for the following 
item about more remote parts: ‘‘A Sholem Aleichem Collec- 
tive Farm (Kolvirt) was established in July 1946 in the Atanay 
District (Southern Sakhalin). Twenty-four Jewish families 
settled on this farm.” 

We can only estimate the Russian Jews’ living standards on 
the basis of data pertaining to the population as a whole. 
The standards of the average city laborer or white collar 
worker would be indicative here, since the Jews arc mostly 
city dwellers (in 1939 about 90 per cent of all Jews lived in 
the cities), and few of them belong to the highest, privileged 
group of government officials. According to Singer (of. cit.), 
71.2 per cent of all Soviet Jews were workers and office 
employees. 

The average monthly salary of a Soviet worker or clerk is, 
according to official figures, 500 rubles. (The ruble is worth 
19 cents at the official rate of exchange, 8 cents at the “‘diplo- 
matic”? rate available to foreigners on duty in Russia, and 
considerably less in actual purchasing power.) 

The most important item in the Soviet family budget is 
food. The normal allotment of rationed foodstuff to the aver- 
age worker or office help is (Moscow, 1946): bread—500 gm. 
daily; fats—800 gm. monthly; meat—900 gm. monthly; 
sugar—900 gm. monthly; cereals—2 kg. monthly; (1 kg.— 
1,000 gm.—2.2 lbs.). 

However, due to insufficient supplies in the food stores, it 
is rarely possible to obtain one’s lawful share, particularly in 
the provincial towns where food conditions are much worse 
than in Moscow. 

In September 1946 the prices for rationed food were raised 
sharply: ‘“‘Black” bread went up from 1 to 3.40 rubles per kg., 
white bread from 5 to 8, butter from 25 to 60, meat from 14 
to 34, sugar from 6 to 17. A simultaneous increase in wages 
(25 per cent) was proportionately much smaller. 
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Food products are also obtainable from the special govern- 
ment stores where food is not rationed (but prices are consider- 
ably higher) and the markets where the collective farmers sell 
their products. The prices on the free market, however, are 
so steep—even after the price reduction of non-rationed prod- 
ucts in September 1946—that for the majority of the populace 
this source of goods is available only to a small extent. 


Religious Life 
Article 124 of the 1936 Constitution of the USSR states 


In order to ensure to all citizens freedom of conscience, 
the church in the USSR is separated from the state, and 
the school from the church. Freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of anti-religious propaganda are recognized 
for all citizens. 


Similar provisions have existed in Soviet law since 1917. 

In practice this freedom of religion assured by law was 
conveniently forgotten, while anti-religious propaganda was 
not only permitted, but officially encouraged and carried out 
on an extremely large scale. For a score of years following the 
revolution the religious life of the Soviet people was con- 
sciously destroyed. 

This affected the Jewish faith even more than other reli- 
gions—not as a result of any particular enmity on the part of 
the authorities, but because of the especially militant anti- 
religious attitude of the Jewish Communists. 

Religious observance, or even a tolerant attitude toward 
religion as such, was sufficient cause for hazing by the authori- 
ties. This resulted in a decline not only in religious life itself, 
but in the weakening of national characteristics and traditions 
which, as in the case of the Jews, were closely tied up with 
religious rites and customs. 

Part of the older generation of Russian Jews, brought up in 
the spirit of religion, continued to adhere to its precepts and 
traditions. Festivals were celebrated in hiding, religious rites 
were secretly performed, and even kosher food regulations 
observed. Religious Jews were, however, deprived both of the 
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Opportunity to manifest their religious sentiments publicly 
and, more important, to bring up their children in the spirit 
of their faith. Small wonder, then, that Soviet youth is almost 
wholly non-religious. According to Karpov, Chairman of the 
Council for Affairs of the Orthodox Church, 15 per cent of 
Soviet youth is positively inclined toward religion. With 
regard to Jewish youth, the percentage would probably be 
even lower. 

During the war the peoples of the Soviet Union were, in 
fact, given more freedom to practice the religions of their 
choosing. Some shrines were opened to the public, and reli- 
gious dignitaries were freed from prison and permitted to 
perform their duties. Observance of religious customs and the 
possession of religious objects ceased to be causes of disfavor 
on the part of the authorities. Anti-religious propaganda 
sharply declined. These changes were given wide publicity in 
the Soviet and pro-Soviet press, where ostentatious notices of 
services were printed, as well as pronouncements of higher 
church officials. This change of attitude towards religion was 
based on political considerations, and remained closely tied to 
the requirements of wartime propaganda. Today, all denom- 
inations, and above all the Greek (Russian) Orthodox Church, 
serve as instruments of the regime. 

It is quite impossible to determine either the extent of 
present-day Jewish religious life in the USSR, or the forms in 
which it manifests itself. From infrequent notices in the press 
only general conclusions can be drawn. These point to the 
existence of a number of synagogues and houses of worship in 
Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, and other places which draw Jewish 
devotees, particularly during the religious holidays. Rabbis 
perform their duties, and so do kosher slaughterers. Matzoth 
are being baked. 

According to B. Z. Goldberg, 78 registered religious com- 
munities exist in the Ukraine. On the other hand, trustworthy 
reports of witnesses (among others, Polish Jews in the USSR 
during the war) make it clear how difficult it is for religious 
Jews to conform to the requirements of their faith. Sacred 
objects, prayer books, Sefer Torahs, are available only in very 
limited quantities. These objects were either carefully pre- 
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served throughout the period of violent anti-religious policies, 
or brought from abroad by war refugees. The mailing of 
sacred objects into the Soviet Union from abroad is still for- 
bidden. No Jewish calendars are published in the Soviet 
Union. Religious instruction continues to be non-existent. 

The new, less stringent regulations seem to have benefited 
the Jews less than other religious groups. In an article on “The 
Non-Orthodox Religions in the USSR During and After 
World War II’? Prof. John F. Curtiss. states that “‘little 
has been heard about the status of the Hebrew religion in the 
USSR,” that in 1943 a Bureau of Hebrew Religious Affairs 
was organized in Moscow with Samuel Chodrutsky at its head; 
and that Chobrutsky sent a telegram to Stalin telling him that 
they were fervently praying to the Almighty “to grant you, 
our beloved leader and the chosen one of the Lord, long life 
and strength.”’ After this, Prof. Curtiss states that “‘no subse- 
quent information about the Hebrew religious body has been 
received.” 

Other published information concerning Jewish religious 
life in the USSR likewise contains nothing but generalities. 

The stagnation of Jewish religious life is not a result of 
anti-Jewish discrimination on the part of Soviet authorities. 
(All religions in the Soviet Union today are legally on an 
equal footing.) It can, rather, be attributed to the lack of 
sufficient driving force among the Jews themselves, and partic- 
ularly among the Jewish youth brought up at the time when 
anti-religious propaganda was at its height. 

Only the older generation has, to a certain extent, main- 
tained its religious attachments, and continues to observe 
traditional Jewish rites and customs. 

As a result of the unprecedented Jewish catastrophe, a 
certain increase in national consciousness is evident among a 
substantial part of Soviet Jewry. The Russian Jews, however, 
are deprived of all opportunities to translate these national 
trends into organizational forms of any kind whatever, since 
no separate Jewish political, social or relief organizations 
exist; and since, also, Soviet Jews — again isolated from the 


1 The American Review on the Soviet Union, New York, November 1946. 
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Jews of America, Europe, and Palestine — take no part in 
Jewish life outside the borders of the USSR. 


Birobidjan 


The Jewish Autonomous Region in the Soviet Far East 
(until May 7, 1934 the Birobidjan District) is situated south 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, along the Manchurian fron- 
tier, in a bend of the Amur River and its two tributaries, the 
Bira and the Bidjan. 

The publications of the American Birobidjan Committee 
(Ambijan) claim for the region a multitide of natural resources, 
and Corliss Lamont states that the country is “rich in fertile 
agricultural land, succulent grasses for pastures,” etc.; but 
Professor Lorimer (op. cit.) sees Birobidjan “‘located in a 
strategically vital and precarious situation,” and ‘“‘handi- 
capped by swampy soil.” 

The area of Birobidjan is 14,205 square miles. The popu- 
lation is engaged in agriculture, the raising of cattle, fishing, 
and bee-keeping. According to the Ambijan Committee, there 
are also a number of coal, iron ore, and gold mines, and 
during the last few years several light industrial establishments 
have come into being. 

Sufficient impartial and reliable data for a more thorough 
analysis of the natural and economic situation of the region 
are, however, not available. Neither are exact demographic 
statistics at our disposal. 

At the time when Birobidjan was declared a national district 
for Jewish settlement in 1928, its population amounted to 
34,000 persons, 78 per cent of whom were Russians, 12 per cent 
Koreans and Chinese, and 10 per cent indigenous. There 
were no Jews in Birobidjan at that time. Beginning with 1928, 
Jewish immigration into Birobidjan was encouraged, but there 
were also large return movements. In January 1939, according 
to official data, the total population of Birobidjan was 108,419 
persons, of whom about one-fourth, or perhaps somewhat 
more, according to Lorimer, were Jews. (The Moscow Jewish 
daily Emes of April 3, 1937, stated that 23.8 per cent were 
Jews.) Corliss Lamont estimates that in 1941 the total was 
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114,000 persons, of whom 40 per cent were Jews. Since the 
total population increased by 5,500 between 1939 and 1941, 
the rise in the percentage of Jews from 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent (i.e., a rise of 17,500) would seem improbable, for an 
exodus of several thousand non-Jews would then have to be 
assumed. 

In an official publication of the American Birobidjan Com- 
mittee! we find a note to the effect that the population of 
the region at the present time is estimated at 175,000 of which 
number 115,000 are Jews. These figures appear excessive. 
For they would indicate an increase in the total population of 
Birobidjan by 66,000 since 1939, and a rise of 87,500 in the 
Jewish population for the same period (an almost four-fold 
increase). . 

Far from these figures are the estimates of J. Lestschinsky 
(The Jewish Daily Forward, New York, July 6, 1946), who 
claims that Birobidjan has a Jewish population of only about 
20,000 (constituting 18 per cent of the total population). 

Lately the Soviet authorities have exerted a certain amount 
of pressure to increase Jewish immigration to Birobidjan. The 
government resolution stating the desirability of an increase in 
resettlement was echoed in the Soviet press, in resolutions 
adopted by the Moscow Jewish Writers’ Union, etc. 

Up to the present, however, resettlement has been very 
limited. According to the Moscow Aiznikeit (January 4, 1947) 
the first post-war transport of immigrants left Vinnitsa (in the 
Ukraine). It comprised skilled workers as well as professionals, 
and totaled 326 persons, including 16 families. It was given 
wide publicity in the Soviet press. 

Stalingrad Jewish orphans, numbering 3,500 children, were 
taken to Birobidjan and placed in a Children’s Home. Plans 
to move 30,000 more Jewish orphans to Birobidjan have been 
announced, but there is no information on how far the plan 
was Carried out. 

Data published by Soviet sources regarding educational 
cultural activities in Birobidjan do not clearly distinguish be- 


1 What is Birobidjan? American Birobidjan Committee (Ambijan), New 
York, 1947. 
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tween information relating to the population as a whole, and 
the Jews in particular. There are various types of schools, some 
with Yiddish as the language of instruction, in others the study 
of Yiddish is compulsory. Of the libraries, the largest is the 
Sholem Aleichem Library which contains some 30,000 vol- 
umes of Judaica in Yiddish, Russian, and other languages. 
The single Yiddish-language newspaper is the Birobidjan Star. 
The L. Kaganovich Jewish Theater gives performances, and 
there also exist a number of amateur groups and clubs. 


: 


: —By Leon Shapiro— 


15. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA, now in the eastern sphere of influence, has 
been a country of western political traditions, the most demo- 
cratic State in this part of Europe in the period between 
the two World Wars. Today, Czechoslovakia is economically 
the strongest country of this area and politically enjoys much 
more freedom than any other state within the Russian orbit. 
The elections of May 1946, the first since the end of the war, 
brought to power a national front government whose compo- 
nent parties maintain positions in relation to their electoral 
strength. Communists, who polled about thirty per cent of 
the vote, hold the premiership and key positions in the govern- 
ment. Following the general political trend a two-year eco- 
nomic plan was initiated, combined with far-reaching govern- 
mental control. 


Jews of German Nationality 


As part of the profound political changes, which took place 
immediately after liberation, only the Czechs and Slovaks 
retained full constitutional rights, and this, of course, had an 
important bearing on the Jewish situation in a country where 
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before the war a system of recognized “‘national minorities” 
existed. Jews, accordingly, had been part of the nationality 
groupings of their choosing: Czech, Slovak, Jew, Hungarian 
and German. In the prevailing state of strong post-war anti- 
German and anti-Hungarian feeling, the position of Jews, 
registering as Germans or Hungarians in 1930 was quite 
difficult when they attempted to regain their properties and 
to reestablish themselves in their former positions. ‘The 
situation of German Jews in connection with the expulsion of 
Germans and the possible inclusion of persons of Jewish origin 
in the transports leaving for Germany was particularly 
distressing. 

After a number of intercessions, however, special instruc- 
tions were issued in September, 1946, by the Ministry of the 
Interior to the effect that Jews were to be separated and 
considered as a special group, not destined for expatriation. 
The instruction stated that where “‘the person of Jewish origin, 
of German or Hungarian nationality was loyal to the Czech 
Republic, in that the person did not commit any offense 
against the Czech and Slovak nations, there is no reason why 
preservation of Czech citizenship according to Paragraph 2 
of decree 33-45 S.B. should be refused to the person con- 
cerned, if the person has applied in due time; or why it should 
not be decided that property of such a person should be 
excepted from confiscation according to Paragraph 1—1st, 
2nd and 4th part of the decree C 108—45 S.B. This, of 
course, is even more true for persons of Jewish origin of 
German or Hungarian nationality who actually fought 
against the occupants...’ According to local observers, no 
mass expulsion of Jews of German or Hungarian origin took 
place; only small numbers of Sudeten Jews actually left with 
the German transports. 


Sub-Carpathian Jews 


In the fall of 1946 between 8-9,000 Sub-Carpathian Jews 
were living in Czechoslovakia, of whom 6-7,000 live in the 
Czech lands and 2,000 in Slovakia. Although 6,000 of the 
9,000 Sub-Carpathian Jews settled their citizenship status, 
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large numbers of those who registered as Jews or Ukrainians 
in the census still faced difficulties. There were constant 
reports that the Soviet Union was exerting pressure to compel 
these people to return to Carpatho-Russia. The vacillating 
position of the Czechoslovakian government in regard to the 
citizenship rights of these Jews is reflected in the conflicting 
measures taken by the authorities. On November 15, 1946, 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency reported that ‘‘after many 
months of delay and conflicting decisions, the Ministry of the 
Interior announced that 3,000 Sub-Carpathian Jews now in 
Czechoslovakia will be granted citizenship.” In its communi- 
cation to the Council of Jewish Communities the Ministry said 
that the Russian repatriation authorities had agreed that all 
persons who registered as “‘Jewish nationals” in the census of 
1930 would be granted Czech citizenship under the Russian- 
Czech agreement. On April 4, 1947, however, the Ministry of 
the Interior issued new instructions providing that only those 
Jews who had attended Czech or Slovak schools for at least 
three years might apply for Czech citizenship, and requiring 
that official proof of such attendance be submitted, rather than 
statements by teachers or headmasters which were accepted 
previously. With respect to the situation of Sub-Carpathian 
Jews still in Carpatho-Russia, it was reported in February, 
1947, that a Czech government commission touring Carpatho- 
Russia was refusing to accept applications from Sub-Car- 
pathian Jews in that area, who had not previously registered 
as of Czech or Slovak nationality. 


Population— T ransvents 


At the end of 1945 there were in Czechoslovakia some 
55,000 Jews distributed as follows: 23,500 were in Bohemia 
and Moravia and Silesia, and 31,500 in Slovakia. This num- 
ber included some 11,000 refugees, consisting mostly of former 
residents of Carpatho-Russia and Polish Jews. Little change 
has occurred in the local Jewish population during 1946. 
Figures of the Council of Jewish Communities in the Czech 
lands recorded 22,824 Jews as registered with the Jewish 
Communities on May 21, 1946. Figures for Slovakia were 
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not available. Although some 1,500 of the Sub-Carpathian 
Jews left the country during 1946, most of them for Belgium 
and France, this decrease was offset by the influx from 
Carpatho-Russia which had been continuing for some time. 
During 1946 the problem of the so-called transient Jews 
who fled from Poland following the Kielce pogrom on July 4, 
1946, became of great concern to the local Jewish organi- 
zations and to the JDC whose relief activities in Czecho- 
slovakia expanded to meet the needs of the refugees. While 
in the preceding months the Czech government had unoffh- 
cially permitted the Polish refugees to enter the country, in 
July the government decided to open its borders to the Jews 
officially. During the period July-September 1946, about 
62,000 Jews passed through Czechoslovakia, particularly 
through the two cities of Nachod and Broumov on their way 
to safety in the American zone of Germany. In addition, 
some 13,000 Hungarian Jews passed through Bratislava during 
the months of July and August. The Czech border was closed 
on September 20 and was reopened in the middle of October 
1946, but by this time, the number of infiltrees had dropped 
considerably. ‘Throughout this period the Czech government 
showed an extremely sympathetic attitude towards the plight 
of Jewish transients, and in cooperation with UNRRA and 
JDC provided for their maintenance and other needs. As of 
March 1947, it was reported that during the last fifteen months 
the Czech government had spent 80 million Kruna to aid some 
130,000 transients, mostly Jewish. The Joint Distribution 
Committee reported that in cooperation with Czech authori- 
ties, it had organized reception centers at the border points, 
and had extended other kinds of assistance to the transients. 


Economic Situation 


On the whole, the economic position of the small Jewish 
community in Czechoslovakia improved considerably. The 
local Jews gradually adjusted themselves to the new condi- 
tions; their prospects, however, were better in the Czech lands 
than in Slovakia where anti-Jewish sentiment hampers the 
reestablishment of Jewish life. Despite the progress made by 
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Czechoslovak Jewry on the road to recovery, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee was called upon to con- 
tinue its program of relief and rehabilitation in that country 
where 227 Jewish communities benefited from JDC assistance 
in 1946. 

_ The restitution of Jewish property registered little progress. 
The decree of May, 1945, nullified in principle all property 
transactions and transfers made after September 29, 1938. By 
the decree of November 30, 1945 (R/800/16/28) limited to 
Bohemia and Moravia, the Jewish Council of Elders was 
empowered to administer the Jewish property held by it as of 
May 5, 1945, and those properties which were owned by the 
Jewish religious communities, the Jewish associations, etc., as 
of September 29, 1938. On June 17, 1946 the previous meas- 
ures were amended by law (No. 128) applying to the country 
as a whole. The general secretary of the Union of Jewish 
Communities of Bohemia and Moravia, Dr. Curt Wehle, is 
quoted to the effect that while the law signed on June 17, 1946 
was generally satisfactory, there are several bases on which 
applications could be rejected: applicants must prove their 
political reliability, the public interest must not be damaged 
by the return of the property, and the circumstances of the 
original transfer were to be taken into account. 

Moreover, under the policy of nationalization of large 
businesses, it was impossible for Jews who owned such busi- 
nesses to recover them. Although early in 1946 the govern- 
ment turned over to the Council of Jewish Communities of 
Bohemia and Moravia the so-called Theresienstadt funds 
(60 million Kruna) made up of the confiscated funds of Jews 
who died in the Theresienstadt camp without leaving heirs; 
the government declared that this procedure did not imply 
any further commitments on its part. In fact, no general 
provision for heirless property has yet been made. 

The complexities surrounding the restitution of Jewish 
properties and the political implications of this problem were 
well illustrated by the case of Emil Bear, seventy-year-old 
Jewish industrialist, whose factory in the Warnsdof district 
of Bohemia was confiscated by the Germans. On March 6, 
1947, the workers of this district went on strike in protest 
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against the return of the factory to its rightful owner alleging 
that Bear engaged in ‘‘Germanization” in the pre-Munich 
era, and demanding his deportation together with other 
Germans. According to the Council of Jewish Communities, 
Bear, registered as a Jewish national in the 1930 census, spent 
the war years in England. Bear’s son fought with the Czech 
forces. In view of the commotion provoked by the case, a 
special parliamentary committee was nominated to investi- 
gate the situation, and the Czech Prime Minister, Klement 
Gottwald, receiving a delegation of Jews from Bohemia and 
Slovakia, assured them that the restitution of property to Jews 
and other Jewish rehabilitation measures would continue. 
The Prime minister also pledged that in doubtful cases 
involving the return of property to Jews, special investi- 
gating committees, including Jewish representatives, would 
be appointed to consider the dispute. 

The implementing of the restitution legislation differs in 
Bohemia and Moravia from that in Slovakia, where anti- 
Semitism even among the local officials has created a partic- 
ularly bitter situation. Although some 2,000 homes were 
restored to their rightful owners in the Czech lands, as of the 
end of 1946, there was practically no restitution in Slovakia. 


Anti-Semitism 


Jewish circles were particularly disturbed by recurrent anti- 
Semitic excesses which took place in Slovakia during 1946. 
Attacks on Jews were perpetrated in a number of cities, among 
others in Nove-Zamky, Surani, and Galanta. According to 
local observers they were carried out by the local population, 
incited by Hlinka adherents who succeeded in camouflaging 
themselves, even in occupying certain posts in the administra- 
tion. Anti-Jewish statements have found their way to Slovak 
publications and daily papers. On the occasion of a Commu- 
nist-headed partisans’ congress in Bratislava, “groups of al- 
leged partisans invaded Jewish homes and beat Jews. One 
group attacked a Jewish communal kitchen organization sup- 
ported by the Joint Distribution Committee .. .”’ The author- 
ities were well aware of the situation in Slovakia, and took 
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strenuous measures to prevent disorder. When it was expected 
that trouble might arise during the celebration of the second 
anniversary of the Slovak revolution between August 27 and 
30, 1946, the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Ferjencik, issued a 
special proclamation on August 19, ordering the police to take 
energetic measures against anti-Jewish or anti-governmental 
outbreaks. Anti-Jewish sentiment in this part of the repub- 
lic is quite widespread, related as it is to the politically 
peculiar and yet unstable situation in Slovakia. After the 
hanging of former Slovak puppet Prime Minister, Dr. Joseph 
Tiso, for example, anti-governmental pamphlets were dis- 
tributed among the populace, some of which reportedly were 
written and printed in government offices. 

The situation in the Czech lands proper is quite different, 
although some latent anti-Semitism could also be found there. 
Certain political parties even have found it necessary to initiate 
an open fight against anti-Semitism. On March 30, 1947, the 
JTA reported that at a meeting of the youth section of the 
Czech Social Democratic Party, Mr. Willim, the Secretary 
General, had charged that anti-Semitism “‘sometimes receives 
official support.’ Jewish leaders were recently disturbed by a 
statement of Vaclav Kopecky, Minister of Information, ques- 
tioning the patriotism of the Sub-Carpathian Jews, and 
alleging that they entered the Czech Army only towards the 
end of the war. When reproached by Jewish and non-Jewish 
groups for his remarks, Kopecky defended himself against 
charges of anti-Semitism, declaring that he criticized Car- 
pathian Jews only on the basis of the fact that some of them 
had entered the country from Carpathia which was ceded to 
Russia. This attitude, however, is in no sense typical of the 
responsible leaders of the Czechoslovakian republic, since in 
numerous statements the authoritative representatives of the 
government have displayed a friendly attitude towards Jews, 
and keen understanding of the special Jewish situation. The 
Czech Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan Masaryk, in a statement 
made in April 1947, at a meeting against anti-Semitism in the 
country, castigated anti-Jewish sentiment, asserting that he 
was ashamed that it was necessary to hold such meetings in 
Czechoslovakia. 
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At the end of May 1947, a ceremony took place in Theresin 
commemorating those who perished in the camp of There- 
sienstadt. The services were attended by thousands of Czechs 
and Jews from all parts of the country. Speakers included 
Vaclav Nozek, Minister of Interior and Josa David, Speaker 
of the Parliament. 
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WHILE HUNGARIAN ANTI-SEMITISM lacks the long, uninter- 
rupted history of its Rumanian counterpart, it represents 
one of the underlying characteristics of Hungarian political 
life. A quarter of a century of systematic anti-Jewish agita- 
tion by a reactionary and anti-Semitic governmental system 
like that of Admiral Horthy bred a pestilence of the soul hard 
to cure. This continues to be the prime though not exclusive 
cause of the Jewish calamity in present-day Hungary. 

Hungary’s Jews might justifiably have hoped that the 
democratic victory over Nazism would restore the spirit of 
Hungary’s liberal century as a moral basis for a sincere inter- 
group reconciliation. The stark realities of Hungary’s pres- 
ent-day political and economic life, manifested in the utter 
ruin of Hungarian Jewry, have not only prevented recon- 
ciliation but further exacerbated tensions between Christians 
and Jews. 


Among prime economic sources of this rampant “‘neo- 
anti-Semitism” in Hungary, as in other Nazi-ravaged coun- 
tries, were the avarice and envy of hundreds of thousands of 
illegitimate holders of Jewish property. Well-to-do middle 
class elements constituted a stronger sector in the Hungarian 
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than in any other Jewish community in eastern Europe, and 
title to almost all of their former holdings was under em- 
bittered dispute. 


The Jewish Scapegoat 


Hungary’s first year of liberation was marked by the 
most profound economic crisis and most fantastic monetary 
inflation in her history. Amid general suffering, the masses 
found it simplest to fix all blame on the ever-convenient 
Jewish scapegoat. Inspired by the dominant Communist 
wing of the government coalition, and with a view to shifting 
responsibility for the crisis, leftist propaganda placed exag- 
gerated emphasis on the black market. The campaign against 
‘“‘black trade” furnished, in the eyes of the anti-Semitically 
predisposed masses, a fresh opportunity for anti-Jewish 
agitation. And on the other side, likewise, sermons from 
Catholic pulpits throughout the country charged the Jews 
with responsibility for the deplorable economic situation. 

There was, in addition, a widespread tendency to hold 
Jews responsible for political and economic burdens imposed 
by the peace treaty and the extra burdens entailed by the 
Soviet bid for predominance in the Hungarian economy. 
This was due to the fact that the Jews were the staunchest 
partisans in Hungary of the cause of the democratic powers, 
and that, during the war, Hitler’s propaganda identified 
Jewry with democracy. 

Another factor in the situation was that the necessary 
punishment of at least the top leadership of the criminal pro- 
Nazi conspiracy was, more often than not, explained as a 
manifestation of “Jewish revenge.” In Hungary, far larger 
numbers of Nazi leaders were sentenced to death or imprisoned 
for life than in Rumania. Even people unaffected by reac- 
tionary tendencies instinctively sympathized with such 
“victims,” especially if they were relatives, friends or ac- 
quaintances, and many of these non-political elements turned 
against the Jews. The fact that the political police was headed 
by a Jewish Communist, and, until recently, included a 
considerable number of Jewish investigators, substantially 
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contributed to popular acceptance of the “‘Jewish revenge”’ 
theory. : 


At the same time statements from the right, like those 
of Cardinal Mindszenti, Catholic Primate, making peace 
between Jews and Gentiles dependent upon the liquidation 
of the political police and abandonment of the prosecution 
of war criminals, revived the ancient pattern of collective 
Jewish accountability. The Jews were held to blame for a 
situation entirely outside their influence and control. Although 
early in 1947 a number of Jewish employees were dropped 
from the payroll of the police, its leadership pattern, and the 
popular attitude to it, remained unchanged. 


The second grievous source of social friction between Jews 
and non-Jews developed around the question of prisoners of 
war. Almost every Christian family in Hungary was affected 
by this problem as there were still several hundreds of thou- 
sands of Hungarian soldiers in Allied, chiefly Soviet, captivity. 
While most surviving Jewish deportees had returned home, 
at least from the West, the prisoners of war were still abroad. 
As a result, envy and hatred of their relatives was concen- 
trated upon the Jews. Rumors circulated that Jews did not 
suffer at all, that the horrors of the gas chambers were Jewish 
inventions, and that there were more Jews in Hungary than 
ever before. 


Finally, elimination of a part of the pro-Nazi element from 
public service led, for the great lack of other intellectually 
qualified candidates, to their replacement by Jewish officials. 
The ill-feeling this created was not noticeably mitigated by 
the dismissal of hundreds of Jewish state employees. 


In an atmosphere of such manifold tensions the Jewish 
population was altogether dependent for security upon the 
government. As to its intentions, the government’s attitude 
was irreproachable. The important questions, however, were 
to what extent the general character and policies of this gov- 
ernment affected the position and security of the Jews in- 
directly and, second, what assurances could be found as to the 


government's sustained ability to safeguard the Jewish popu- 
lation. 
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Between the Firing Lines 


Like their Rumanian co-religionists, the Jews in Hungary 
found themselves in a no-man’s land between pro-Soviet and 
anti-Soviet firing lines. The chief difference in the situation 
is this: As a result of the unfettered democratic post-war 
election, political forces which in Rumania were driven into 
opposition were in Hungary an elected majority and a part 
of the government coalition. Since those elections, the chief 
objective of the Communist Party leadership has consisted in 
amputating, by stages and methods having little in common 
with democratic processes, the elected parliamentary majority 
represented by the Independent Smallholders Party. 

Currently the determining factor of Hungarian domestic 
policies is the minority Communist Party led by renatriates 
from Moscow, some of Jewish descent. Their role and policies 
were increasingly exploited by the rising nationalist reaction, 
and distorted into confirmations of Hitler’s myth of the 
‘*Judeo-Bolshevik’’ quest for world power. The Communists 
were committed to Hungary’s one-sided pro-Soviet orienta- 
tion, and used their exclusive police power to eliminate from 
political life all elements opposed to this line, whether these 
were Fascists and reactionaries in reality, or genuine demo- 
cratic elements, life-long opponents of Horthy, and defenders 
of Jewish rights. This Communist policy automatically served 
to confirm the mass mind, infected by the anti-Jewish miasma, 
in the notion that the Jews are responsible for Hungary’s 
tribulations. 

This trend was exceedingly disturbing to the Communist 
leaders themselves, who would be glad to be relieved of 
tremendous complications that affect their position as deeply 
as that of the Jews. They do not feel equal to coping with 
their primary mission of representing an exclusive pro-Soviet 
political line, and at the same time challenging the rising tide 
of anti-Semitism indirectly but inevitably promoted by their 
own basic policy. The tragic result is that while they never 
miss an opportunity to charge their opponents with Fascist 
anti-Semitism, even when unjustified, in actual practice they 
overlook the most vicious anti-Jewish manifestations. Their 
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position leads them to connive at the prevalence of anti- 
Semitism within the lower ranks even of the masses following 
them, and to compromise with the mass mood at the expense 
of Jewish interests and security. 


Anti-Semitic Attacks 


Thus, in the mining town of Salgotarjan, the Smallholders 
Party won the parliamentary elections. The local Commu- 
nist miners’ paper charged the Jews with voting against the 
Communists. Next day, 8,000 miners marched to town, and 
with the slogan “Death to the Jews” attacked the Jewish 
population and destroyed Jewish property. No investigation 
followed. 


In December 1946, the workers of the large industrial 
combine at Csepel staged a demonstration demanding the 
dismissal of all Jewish employees. 


The most dangerous medium of anti-Jewish agitation is the 
National Peasant Party, a small revolutionary party of land- 
less peasants under so-called ‘‘peasant-intellectual” leader- 
ship and utilized by the Communists as a political tool and 
counter-weight among the peasantry against the majority 
Smallholders Party. 

The leaders of this group, Peter Veres and Joseph Darvas, 
are exploiting this privileged position as a license for unbridled 
Jew-baiting. ‘Out with the Jews and Gypsies,” and ‘‘The 
Jews are worse than the Germans” are their standard slogans. 
The Smallholders daily Magyar Nemzet characterized this 
propaganda in the following manner: ““The same dangerous 
and brutal commonplaces, the same hackneyed lies as heard 
at Nazi meetings two years ago... the very same hatred, 
blindness, giddiness and inhumanity as under Szalasi.”’ Yet 
last March, following the discovery of an anti-Communist 
conspiracy involving a number of Smallholders deputies, and 
the elimination of three Smallholders ministers from the 
coalition cabinet, one of the vacant ministerial posts was 


entrusted to this same Jew-baiting Peasant Party leader, 
Peter Veres. 
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On September 5, 1946, a pogrom instigated by local leaders 
of Veres’ party was narrowly averted in the town of Haj- 
duszoboszlo. On July 30, 1946, in the town of Miskolc, under 
the influence of high-pitched official anti-black-market prop- 
aganda, 25,000 workers from nearby foundries marched 
into town, and wound up their demonstrations by attacking 
and killing two Jews charged with having sold flour above the 
legal price. Next day the same mob captured and killed the 
Jewish police officer who had tried to protect the victims. 
This event fully substantiated earlier assertions that many 
former Nazis found shelter in the Communist Party, and 
from that vantege point continued to spread their own 
propaganda. For nine months following the Miskolc riot 
there was no further major anti-Jewish outbreak. 

Thirty-six persons.were charged with participation in the 
‘ riot but their whitewashing started almost immediately. The 
indictment itself stated that the outbreak “‘was not of an 
anti-Semitic nature.” In spite of the emphatic demand of the 
Jewish community leadership that the perpetrators be pun- 
ished according to law, all charges gradually were dropped. 
On April 7, 1946, Kis Ujsag, official organ of the Smallholders 
Party, demanded to know who was responsible for the release 
of three of the main culprits. 

In December 1946, death sentences imposed on three 
perpetrators of the earlier anti-Jewish riot at Kunmadaras 
(see American Jewish Year Book, 1945-46) were commuted. 
One of the murderers was freed, one had his sentence com- 
muted to life imprisonment, another’s reduced to two years 
and two months. A number of policemen, implicated in 
conniving with the murderers, had their sentences reduced to 
five years. 

It is a matter of record that the Social Democratic Party 
leadership, although strongly influenced by the Communists 
in other matters, has been sharply and consistently opposed 
to these developments. It is also a fact that the leadership of 
the largely powerless majority Smallholders Party displayed 
a correct attitude on these problems without being able 
substantially to modify the trend. On the other hand, the 
right wing of this party registered contamination by the 
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_ prevailing mass anti-Semitism, and, in some localities, actively 

contributed to the anti-Jewish mood of the masses. Thus 
Ianos Nagyivan, one of the local party leaders, became 
notorious as an anti-Semitic agitator. The “‘anti-Communist 
conspiracy” discovered in March 1947, planned, according 
to the indictment, among other things, the curtailment of 
Jewish rights, and deportation of Jews whose forbears entered 
the country after 1868. 


Retarded Status of Restitution 


The same compromising spirit also prevailed with regard 
to the problems of the material rehabilitation of Jewry. In 
spite of the welter of laws and decrees dealing with this sub- 
ject, the Jews in Hungary have retrieved only an insignificant 
part of their property. 


A large proportion of the surviving Jewish population 
consists of aged people and children incapable of supporting 
themselves. The majority of those capable of working are 
prevented from doing so by lack of means, of tools, of a work- 
shop, even of clothing and shoes. 


The greater half of the Jewish population is dependent for 
its daily needs on the Jews of America, as represented by the 
Joint Distribution Committee. This assistance from America, 
huge as it is in terms of expenditure, cannot possibly cover the 
financial means of restoring tens of thousands of shattered 
economic existences. 


Only fulfilment of the just claims of Jews on property 
restitution and compensation could do justice to this funda- 
mental social need of Hungarian Jewry. Two years of 
consistent official disinclination to cope with the problem 
according to the dictates of justice would seem to have 
created a status of economic helplessness and of secondary 
citizenship for the Jews of Hungary. Should this official 
attitude be permitted to prevail, this status would become 
permanent. The peace treaties with Hungary and Rumania 
contain binding obligations with respect to restitution and 
compensation. According to the Hungarian rulers’ attitude, 
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the Jews of Hungary have a choice only between acquiescence 
in their present misery, or the onslaught of anti-Semitic 
vengeance. To accept any such reasoning would be tanta- 
mount to recognition of the bankruptcy of state power and 
responsibility and a surrender to mob rule. 

Since spontaneous performance of the governments of 
Rumania and Hungary in the domain of restitution has 
been found grossly wanting, the greatest emphasis will have 
to be laid on the satisfactory execution of the relevant provi- 
sions of the treaties of peace. There is one respect in which 
the Hungarian government has complied with the claims of 
the Jewish community. Even prior to inclusion of the relevant 
obligation in the peace treaty, a law was enacted for the 
establishment of a Rehabilitation Fund to administer prop- 
erties of Nazi victims dying heirless, for purposes of Jewish 
relief and rehabilitation in Hungary. Two-thirds of the 
positions on the Fund’s board will be filled by representatives 
of the two (Congressional and Orthodox) Jewish Central 
Boards, one third of the seats will be reserved for Catholic 
and Protestant organizations representing converted Jews. 
Recently, Lajos Stoeckler, president of the Congressional 
Board, and Samuel Kahan-Frankl, President of the Orthodox 
Board, were appointed by the President of the Republic as 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, of the Fund. 
There is considerable Jewish heirless property in Hungary. 
Unless administrative practices prevent the transfer to the 
Fund of certain important categories of heirless assets, its 
operations may, to some extent, contribute to the alleviation 
of the fundamental difficulties of Hungarian Jewry. 

This would be all the more necessary and justified, as 
another important item of Hungarian Jewish property, the 
contents of the so-called Hungarian gold train, and other 
assets transferred, at the end of the war, by Hungarian Nazis 
to Austrian territory, have been diverted from utilization 
within Hungary. Although recognized as Hungarian Jew- 
ish property, these assets, valued at several million dollars, 
have been turned over by the United States authorities to 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees for general 
purposes of Jewish relief and rehabilitation outside of Hun- 
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gary. A further part of the treasure is in the custody of France, 
and it is not definitely known what disposition will be made 
of it. 


Communal Activities 


In the domain of Jewish communal life, attention is centered 
on the impending elections of a new governing board for the 
large Budapest Congressional (Neologue) Community. The 
present provisional leadership headed by Lajos Stoeckler has 
held office on the basis of an agreement between Zionists and 
non-Zionists, and was opposed by a rather strong anti- 
Zionist wing. A few months ago, an understanding was 
reached with the latter which might have secured the elec- 
tion, by unanimous vote, of an all-inclusive intra-party 
community leadership. Soon thereafter, the Zionists with- 
drew from the agreement, and decided to run a separate list 
of candidates. The elections will, on the basis of a new electoral 
statute, be both secret and proportional. 


While the desire to emigrate has not in any marked degree 
diminished, the Jews of Hungary display much less readiness 
than Rumanian Jews to embark upon an Odyssey of wander- 
ing about and languishing in displaced persons’ camps. In 
the spring of 1947, there was no major illegal exodus to the 
West comparable to that of Jews from Rumania. But funda- 
mentally, the Jews of Hungary, survivors of the once politi- 
cally, economically and psychologically best integrated 
Jewish community in Eastern Europe, now feel that their 
reintegration within the nation has tragically failed, and that 
they cannot face the future with any real confidence or sense 
of security. 
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17. RUMANIA! 











SincE RUMANIA’S SURRENDER to the anti-Nazi Allied camp 
represented by the Red Army, two and a half years ago, the 
nation has split into two irreconcilably opposed camps. Caught 
in between the hostile sides, Rumanian Jews are once again 
beset by the insecurity which has so often characterized their 
existence since the end of Ottoman rule. To large numbers 
among them, emigration appears the only solution of a tragic 
dilemma. But the world’s peremptorily negative answer to 
their quest for another place under the sun binds most of 
them inseparably to the hazards of life in Rumania. 

A solution assuring peace, security and a fresh start in life 
for these victims of Hitler could be achieved only in the con- 
text of an unprecedented effort towards a genuine democratic 
order. The great moment of liberation from Hitler’s tyranny 
could have served as a unique opportunity for at least an 
attempt to establish the foundations of such a democracy 
in Rumania. History decreed otherwise. The basic menace to 
democratic popular effort in Eastern Europe—one-sided great 
power interference with’ democratic self-determination—al- 
most immediately extinguished this thin ray of hope for Jewish 
security in Rumania. 

Violation of national pride can produce only reaction and 
resistance even in the most backward of nations. In Rumania, 
historic political, social and cultural inadequacies assert them- 
selves with increasingly ominous virulence. The Jews are 
again the first and last target of nationalist revenge. 


The Jews of Rumania are aware that the present regime 
is opposed to anti-Semitism, and is trying to ward off or at 


1 Prepared in the office of the American Jewish Committee. 
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least mitigate racial tensions. But an artificially constituted 
minority regime cannot help keeping a wary eye on the mood 
of the masses, and in its desperate quest for popular support 
will often sacrifice principle to expediency, the minority to 
the majority, the weak to the strong, and justice to govern- 
mental self-interest. If, in particular, national submission to 
one-sided foreign interests stands supreme in a minority re- 
gime’s obligations and objectives, bargaining and compromise 
become the essence of political performance. 


Jewish Claims Sacrificed 


This political circumspection of the government has resulted 
in endless delays in the prosecution of most of Rumania’s 
notorious leading war criminals, including the instigators of 
the Jassy pogrom which alone cost 14,000 Jewish lives. It 
has resulted in commutation of most capital sentences, in- 
cluding that of blood-stained Radu Lecca, Commissar for 
Jewish Affairs under General Antonescu, to life imprisonment. 
In the economic domain, especially with regard to property 
restitution, the balance between the regime’s formal equali- 
tarian preachments and hard-boiled realistic policies resulted 
in an interpretation of “equality” under which the claims of 
the Jews for reinstatement into their rightful dues were treated 
as privilege-hunting and favoritism. In the eyes of the regime, 
all, including “‘repentant” Iron Guardists, were equally vic- 
tims of Hitler. 

This attitude has led the government to deny the Jews, by 
a policy of procrastination, most of the benefits of a just eco- 
nomic restoration. But it has displayed, in general, consid- 
erable goodwill with regard to other matters of less weighty 
political consequence to the regime. There has, for instance, 
been no interference with the freedom of religious practice. 
The right of taxation of its members by Jewish communities 
has been reaffirmed, and the collection of arrears by state 
authorities assured. Although the government takes the official 
position that Jews are Rumanians of Jewish faith constituting 
a religious community, the Minister of Nationalities neverthe- 
less has declared that Rumanian Jewry may receive the status 
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of a national minority if so desired by a majority of Jews. This 
indicates a certain degree of relaxation in official opposition 
to Zionism and emigration to Palestine. 


Leftists Seek Control 


On the other hand, there were political attempts to place 
the supreme representative organizations of Rumanian Jewry 
under the control of elements representing the left wing of 
the government coalition. The Jewish Democratic Committee 
created for this purpose has so far failed to achieve this ob- 
jective to the extent desired. Both the old Union of Rumanian 
Jews led by Dr. William Filderman, and most Zionist groups 
maintained considerable resiliency in the face of tinese at- 
tempts at Communist infiltration, and both the Union and 
the Jewish National (Zionist) Party succeeded in preserving 
their independence. At the parliamentary elections, however, 
the Jewish groups could participate only by agreeing to place 
their candidates for the coming elections on the joint slate 
of the coalition bloc. The three Jewish groups were allotted 
one: candidacy each, but only the candidates of the Union 
and of the government-supporting Democratic Committee 
were elected. The candidate of the Jewish National Party 
was defeated. In addition to these two, some 25 Jews were 
elected members of parliament, on the general slate of the 
Socialist and Communist parties. 

During the electoral campaign, various cabinet members 
made promises to the effect that forced sales of Jewish prop- 
erties under the Nazi regime would at long last be invalidated, 
Jewish property restituted and that heirless Jewish property 
would be used for the relief of Jewish survivors of deportations 
and massacres. 

All these promises had the time-honored character and 
value of the accustomed protestations of Rumanian govern- 
ments. In March 1947, the Union of Rumanian Jews and 
the Jewish National Party were compelled to launch a joint 
and futile campaign intended to press upon the government 
fulfillment of its election promises. So far none of the promised 
legislative measures have been forthcoming. 
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This regime’s negative attitude is defended on the grounds 
that fulfillment of these Jewish claims, however justified, 
would strengthen popular anti-Semitic tendencies. The truth 
of the matter is that true dispensation of justice at a sufficiently 
early stage of the post-war period would have resolved the 
controversy. Today, the unresolved dispute between legiti- 
mate Jewish and unlawful non-Jewish interests constitutes a 
permanent irritant in Christian-Jewish relations. 

In May 1947, government assistance to Jewish hospitals, 
schools and cultural institutions was drastically reduced to 
less than one-tenth of the requirements. 


Regime Opposes Minority Clauses 


At the Paris Conference (September 1946) dealing with 
the satellite peace treaties, the Foreign Minister, George 
Tatarescu, reiterated to American and other Jewish repre- 
sentatives present, promises made by his colleagues to the 
Jews in Bucharest. At the same time, the Rumanian delega- 
tion submitted a written statement to the Peace Conference 
in which it rejected, as contrary to the principle of sovereignty, 
the British-sponsored amendment safeguarding against dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, sex, language or religion in 
Hungary and Rumania. In the question of Jewish property, 
the government has remained true to the principle and prac- 
tice of discrimination against the Jews. Under cover of this 
official attitude, existing restitution provisions are overwhelm- 
ingly sabotaged, through manifold legal subterfuges and 
misinterpretations, by members of the Rumanian judiciary. 

A recent order providing for the surrender of heirless Jewish 
property to local Jewish communities of which the deceased 
owner was a member is being kept in abeyance “‘until formal 
ratification of the peace treaty.” Even if put in force, the 
prescribed transfer to local communities instead of a publicly 
operated Jewish central fund would offer easy and ready- 
made opportunities for frustrating the purpose of the decree. 
All this forecasts continued economic insecurity and indigence 
for the great majority of the Jewish population. 

This treatment of the needs and aspirations of Jewry is 
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explained on the basis of the current ‘‘democratic socialist 
transformation” of Rumania. This, which in the end could 
solve—it is said—all problems of society, including the prob- 
lems of Jewish economic readjustment and of anti-Semitism, 
within a new, “classless” society in Rumania. Meanwhile a 
minority regime distrusted by, and distrustful of, the masses of 
a backward people rules by means of dictatorial coercion. 


Political Persecution and Insecurity 


This situation is aggravated by the fact that the regime 
is bent on the extirpation of all native political tendencies 
opposed to the official external. and internal political trend, 
without regard to the quality of their past record and ideo- 
logical background. The only yardstick for judgment is their 
subservience or opposition to the regime. The former Iron 
Guard mass murderer, equipped with a membership card of 
one of the coalition parties, is a certified democrat. Non- 
conformists, socialists, democrats or liberals, opposed to the 
regime on grounds of democratic principle, or the peasant 
masses fighting in the name of national self-determination, are 
lumped together with Rumania’s great variety of real reaction- 
aries and jingoes, under the collective term “‘Fascists.””> On 
May 5, 1947, for instance, mass arrests of opponents of the 
regime were reported (The New York Times, May 7). Among 
those reported arrested was Victor Slavescu, former Minister of 
Finance. The latter is one of the few tried liberals of Rumania, 
and gave determined and active support to the efforts to 
prevent, in 1936, a vicious attack upon the economic rights 
of Rumania’s minority elements, notably the Jews, initiated 
by Georg Tatarescu, then Prime Minister and now Vice- 
Premier and Foreign Minister in the Groza government. 

This basic policy of the regime may serve as a surface de- 
terrent against active forms of opposition. But for adherents 
of democracy, and notably for the Jews, the political per- 
secution of proven democrats and liberals in a country where 
their scarcity value is so very great, is another source of per- 
plexity and insecurity. In general, this policy cannot but 
increase the sum total of opposition to the regime. 
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Jews Caught in the Middle 


In this battle of political passions, the Jews are caught in 
the middle. For their respective followers, the programs of 
both camps are equally valid and justified as far as political 
programs go. But the Jews are held collectively responsible 
by each side for any manifestations of allegiance to the other. 
If a Jew perseveres in his contacts with the old Liberal or 
National Peasant parties, or with the independent Social 
Democrats, then it is ‘‘the Jews’? who get cautioned against 
siding with the “‘Fascists.’? If a Jew is a supporter of the regime, 
even to the extent of holding some public office, then ‘“‘the 
Jews” are responsible for the acts of a government branded 
as ‘‘the mere tool of the imperialist invader,”’ and the “‘despoil- 
er of Rumanian independence.” In a country where anti- 
Jewish prejudice and sloganeering over-simplification of po- 
litical issues are basic evils, the dangers of this situation are 
greatly enhanced by the conspicuous role within the regime 
of a few communist leaders of Jewish origin on the one hand, 
and by unfortunate political statements against the Jews even 
by hitherto blameless elements of the opposition such as Jon 
Michalache, Vice-Chairman of the National Peasant Party. 


—18. OTHER BALKAN COUNTRIES!—— 





BULGARIA 


THE MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED on August 20, 1946 to the 
Paris Peace Conference by the nine leading Jewish organiza- 
tions of the Western world,? stated that prior to the Nazi 
movement, anti-Semitism had not been a factor in the life of 
the Bulgarian people. It gratefully registered the fact that 


1 Prepared in the office of the American Jewish Committee, 
* See the article on the Peace Treaties, p. 562. 
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since the Jews of Bulgaria were never deported to other 
countries, virtually the whole of the Jewish population sur- 
vived. Their deportation was prevented by the “‘democratic 
spirit of the Bulgarian people.” On these grounds, the Jewish 
organizations decided not to plead for inclusion in the treaty 
with Bulgaria of the major clauses of Jewish interest, urged in 
connection with the treaties with the Rumanian and Hun- 
garian treaties. 


In May 1946, the Federation of Jewish Communities of 
Bulgaria declared that the statement included in the findings 
of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry that most of the 
Jews of Eastern Europe desired to emigrate did not apply 
to Bulgaria. 

While the present Communist-sponsored Fatherland Front 
government of Bulgaria faced the same grave political issues 
as other regimes in Eastern Europe, the Federation of Jewish 
Communities, reorganized under the aegis of the Fatherland 
Front, insisted that Bulgaria’s Jewish population was living 
in a friendly atmosphere. The government, it was held, was 
both determined and able to give protection against anti- 
Semitism and discrimination. On this basis, all Jewish groups 
were urged by the Federation to join the Jewish ‘section of the 
Fatherland Front, a suggestion subsequently acted upon by 
the United Zionist Organization of Bulgaria. 


Restitution of Property 


Recent reports indicate that full restitution is being made 
to Jews of immovable property which was taken over by the 
pro-Nazi government itself. If such property is torn down by 
rehabilitation authorities, a total of six years’ rent is paid the 
owner. Movable property which was in the custody of the 
state has been returned, and lost property of this nature is 
being compensated for. However, very little movable prop- 
erty held by individual possessors has been recovered. Securi- 
ties, bank accounts and other fiscal property are being restored 
but, due to the depreciation of the currency, only at con- 
siderably reduced values. 
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In August 1946, amendments to the rehabilitation law of 
1945 were adopted which provided for the return of about 
500,000,000 levas to Jews who lost property under the pro- 
Nazi regime. Under these amendments, property sold to 
, pay the special ‘Jew taxes’ will also be returned or com- 
pensation paid. In addition, the government assured the 
payment of another 50,000,000 levas as compensation for 
personal belongings stolen from individuals. 


Precarious Economic Outlook 


In October 1946, an educational law for minorities was 
enacted, under the terms of which all Jewish schools will be 
supported by the state. In January 1947, the government 
allocated 10,000,000 levas (about $35,000) toward the recon- 
struction of the Jewish Hospital in Sofia, and contributed 
20,000,000 levas worth of materials to two Jewish producers’ 
co-operatives established by the Joint Distribution Committee. 


A decree issued on November 21, 1946, ordered that con- 
fiscated properties transferred by the authorities to third 
persons be restored to the original owners, with the state 
recompensing the purchaser for whatever he paid the gov- 
ernment for the property. 


As a result of these policies, early in 1947, some improve- 
ment became noticeable in the situation of Bulgarian Jewry. 
Basically, however, this remains precarious. Most Jews still 
find themselves unable to get started anew in productive life. 
Storekeepers and other businessmen are finding it difficult 
to reestablish their business. Many stores were destroyed or 
severely damaged during the war. It is almost impossible to 
find premises to rent, and the rental is far too high for most 
Jews. As a result, unemployment is still rampant among 
them. The present modest improvement of their situation is 
to a considerable extent due to the aid extended by American 
Jewry through the Joint Distribution Committee. 

That anti-Semitism is still likely to be a factor to reckon 
with, is indicated by a statement made on December 4, 1946, 
by Premier Georgi Dimitroff, to the effect that ‘‘while in 
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various European countries anti-Semitism is increasing, we 
shall not allow this to happen in Bulgaria. We shall punish 
severely, even put to death, preachers of racial hatred.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


NEwSs OF JEWISH LIFE IN YUGOSLAVIA has been extremely 
meager. It is, therefore, difficult to reconstruct a valid and 
comprehensive picture of the Jewish situation there, or even 
the sequence of events of specific Jewish interest. 


Before the advent of Hitler, anti-Semitism played only a 
minor role in Yugoslavia. Large areas of the country, espe- 
cially those which had belonged to old Serbia, have always 
been free of anti-Semitism. Regions like Croatia and Slo- 
venia which, before World War I, had been under Austro- 
Hungarian rule, showed a tendency in the direction of anti- 
Semitic practices. But whatever the original predispositions 
of the regional populations, any large-scale, organized anti- 
Semitic movement in contemporary Yugoslavia would not 
likely succeed. Tito’s government is so firmly entrenched that 
official assurances on the curbing of anti-Semitism may be 
readily accepted. 

With regard to the economic restoration of the surviving 
15,000 Jews, the situation is different. On July 23, 1946, Sava 
N. Kosanovic, Yugoslav ambassador to the U.S., declared 
that the Jews in his country are ‘harmoniously rebuilding 
their lives.”” It seems manifest that this “rebuilding”? must 
proceed along entirely new lines. Foreign trade and do- 
mestic credit have become state monopolies, free enterprise 
is gone, private trade is under attack, and the expropriation 
of capital enterprises has become the foundation of a new 
state economy. In this situation there is obviously no room 
for many Jews in their original pursuits and positions. It goes 
without saying that the elimination of industrialists, large 
merchants, bankers and bank managers, and the confiscation 
of their possessions, have affected Jews belonging to these 
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categories on an equal basis with others. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the process of restitution of Nazi-confiscated 
Jewish properties must have been subordinated to the over-all 
program of economic and social transformation. 


On November 11, 1946, The New York Times, reported 
that “many Jews from Zagreb who fled from the country 
(under Nazism) have been judged collaborators in absentia, 
and their property has been seized. Their shops are being 
taken over by the state-operated store chain ““NAMA.” 


GREECE 


GREECE IS SUFFERING from every ailment that could plague a 
modern state. Lack of national unity, international security, 
economic resiliency, decent and adequate administration, 
civil liberties, the spirit of tolerance and understanding, and 
economic policies directed at improving the prosperity of the 
broad masses, constitute the background of a virulent state of 
civil war, foreign intervention and counter-intervention, 
economic dislocation, inequitable distribution of goods, and 
official venality. 

In a country where broad strata of the population live on 
black bread and olives exclusively, and where there is no 
security for the person outside of city limits, the hopeless situa- 
tion of a thoroughly pauperized Jewish population is easily 
imagined. The numerically insignificant surviving Jewish 
community of barely 10,000 souls is an additional factor bound 
to lessen the weight of its claims on the political level. A 
political cleavage between the present Zionist Jewish leader- 
ship and pre-war Jewish leaders, whose role in the eco- 
nomic domain enabled them to maintain some influence with 
government circles, further hampered the Jewish community. 

Last fall, Dr. Max Gottschalk, director of foreign affairs of 
the American Jewish Committee, paid a visit to Greece, and 
consulted both the Central Board of Jews and representatives 
of the government. Dr. Gottschalk felt that anti-Semitism 
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was by far not as deeply entrenched and widespread a popular 
mood in Greece as in some other Eastern European lands. 
While the inevitable psychological aftermath of the Nazi 
regime may still be felt to a certain extent, the chief source of 
anti-Jewish sentiment was the fear of the illegitimate holders 
of looted Jewish property that they might be sees to 
disgorge these assets. 


Property Restitution Laws 


The inclination to side with the numerical majority in 
questions involving the dispensation of justice to the minority 
seems to be a common trait of all regimes lacking popular 
support and political stability. Greece was the very first 
country to enact, in January 1946, property restitution laws 
which, on their face value, promised to furnish adequate 
solutions to the problems involved, including the important 
question of the use of Jewish heirless property. A very large 
percentage of the 63,000 Jewish victims of Nazism in Greece 
died without leaving heirs. Today their property is ad- 
ministered by the state. But since the enactment of these 
laws, sixteen months have gone by and the necessary execu- 
tive orders have still not been issued. Dr. Gottschalk discussed 
this matter with the Minister of Justice and other high officials, 
and obtained firm promises for an early settlement of the 
problem. These authoritative promises have not, so far, been 
honored. 

The extremely precarious condition of Greek Jewry may 
considerably improve if these laws are carried into effect. 
The homes, real estate, shops and factories of Jews would be 
returned, and the considerable assets left behind by heirless 
victims would be used for the rehabilitation of needy Jews. 
At the time of the enactment of the restitution laws, the 
Greek government declared that these laws would not be 
invalidated through any change of government, having been 
endorsed by all Greek political factions as well as the preced- 
ing regime. 

However difficult the general economic situation in Greece 
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may be, the problem of Greek Jewry must be solved without 
further delay. 

Today only some forty per cent of the 10,000 surviving 
Jews are self-supporting, and most exist precariously as small 
traders, petty craftsmen and peddlers. The majority of the 
Jewish population is dependent on assistance from the Joint 
Distribution Committee. 

Among the events of the year, the desecration of the ancient 
Jewish cemetery of Salonika deserves mention. Tombstones 
taken from the cemetery have been used in the reconstruction 
of a Greek Orthodox church. The action was defended by 
the authorities on the grounds that the cemetery had been 
expropriated by the government, and therefore the Jewish 
community had no rights to the tombstones. During his 
sojourn in Athens, Dr. Gottschalk complained of this abuse 
to the government and to Archbishop Damaskinos who 
promised to put an end to the scandalous situation. Appro- 
priate measures were taken by the government shortly 
thereafter. 


TURKEY 


THE PRESENT REPUBLICAN REGIME IN TURKEY has, ever since 
its establishment, following World War I, sought the political, 
economic and cultural elimination of the country’s non- 
Moslem minorities, Greeks, Armenians and Jews alike. 
Although by 1923, the total of these minorities was reduced, 
through massacres and population exchanges, to a mere 
260,000, pressure against the remainder continued unabated 
throughout World War II. 

Minorities were excluded from civic rights through their 
inadmissibility to the sole recognized political party of the 
country. They were excluded from public service, and were 
refused commissions in the army where, however, they had 
to serve in labor battalions without arms. 

In the economic sphere, their once important role was 
gradually reduced to insignificance through the application 
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of all the discriminatory techniques at the disposal of cen- 
tralized economic management by the state. 

In the cultural sphere, minorities were equally oppressed. 
They were forbidden to speak their own languages in public, 
and their religious, cultural and charitable institutions were 
placed under rigid state control. Officially, no Jewish or 
Christian religious instruction is permitted. Priests and 
rabbis must be of Turkish birth and nationality so that there 
are no candidates to fill vacant positions, among them the 
chief rabbinate which is supposed to serve as the official 
representative of Turkish Jewry. 

During the Second World War, at the peak of Nazi power 
and influence, this basic trend in Turkey degenerated into an 
all-out campaign for total economic eradication of the 
minorities. The objective, often frankly admitted, was to 
eliminate Christians and Jews completely from every field of 
activity. 


Expropriation of Minorities 


Most direct and powerful means of achieving this objective 
was the enactment of the notorious Varlik (wealth) levy in 
November 1942. Under this decree, anonymous tax com- 
missions consisting of Turkish private citizens were authorized 
to assess each taxpayer in secret, without consultation or 
appeal, and without consideration of any previously estab- 
lished scale. Within fifteen days, each taxpayer had to pay 
the assessed levy in cash. All assets of defaulting taxpayers 
were confiscated within one month. By virtue of his insolvency 
resulting from his total expropriation, the taxpayer was auto- 
matically condemned to forced labor until he had “worked 
off his arrears at the rate of one Turkish pound pay for a 
day’s work. 

The levy decree was used for the single purpose of eco- 
nomically completely ruining all members of the minorities. 
While Moslem Turks were not assessed at all, or assessed 
within five per cent of their estimated wealth, Jews and 
Christians were taxed far in excess of their entire resources. 
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On September 12, 1943, The New York Times reported that, 
on the average, Greeks were assessed 152 per cent of their 
total property, Jews 168 per cent and Armenians 252 per 
cent. 

Of a total assessment under the decree of 456 million 
Turkish pounds, the 260,000 members of the minorities (of 
whom only some one third were breadwinners) were assessed 
to the tune of 280 million pounds, while the 17 million Moslem 
Turks only to the amount of 176 million pounds. Most of the 
actually collected 320 million pounds came from the minori- 
ties. Those minority elements who failed to pay up in full, 
were deported to forced labor camps. 

Together with the other minority groups, the 85,000 Jews 
of Turkey are still suffering from the crippling effects of the 
Varlik. While in March 1944, the decree itself was abrogated, 
and the inmates of the labor camps released, none of the con- 
fiscated property was returned. Completely ruined, most 
Jews still find it hard to earn a living, and some 7,000 of the 
50,000 Jews living in Istanbul are dependent on Jewish com- 
munity relief. Part of the necessary funds is contributed by 
the Joint Distribution Committee. 


In recent months, a certain degree of relaxation has been 
observed in the regime’s attitude to the minorities, especially 
to the Jews. The most noticeable symptom of the change is 
an abatement of anti-Jewish agitation in the state-controlled 
press. There are indications of a somewhat more tolerant 
official attitude also toward business ventures by members of 
the minorities. What these symptoms may hold forth in 
terms of sustained betterment in the future cannot be fore- 
told today. The present improvement may well be attributed 
to temporary political expediency dictated by the financial 
assistance promised by the United States. 
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19. NORTH AFRICA 





By Maurice Etsenbeth 





To Discuss THE Jewish community in French North Africa, 
(close to 500,000 people) and its work from May 1946 to 
April 1947, is quite difficult. 


Welfare Activities 


Welfare activities have been resumed. But while the com- 
munal agencies in Tunisia, and Morocco deal especially — 
in fact solely — with the problems of charity, dispensing re- 
lief from a budget built up by special taxes, in Algeria they 
are concerned only with religion in compliance with the law 
separating Church and State. Needy Jews in Algeria are at 
present aided by the Jewish sub-commission of the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance Européen, a public organization, and by the 
Sociétés de Bienfaisance Israélites, private agencies. There 
are still numerous private charity organizations and their 
needs are growing in direct proportion to the inflation. There 
is an acute need for the creation of a new welfare organiza- 
tion. In Algiers there has been founded a Committee for 
the creation of a Jewish orphanage — only the difficulty of 
finding ground and material delay the construction. 


Educational Activities 


On the educational scene there have been some real achieve- 
ments: j 

ORT has opened a school in Algiers where mechanics, 
electricity, chemistry, carpentry are being taught; a school 
canteen has also been opened. ORT plans to organize a large 
handicraft school for North Africa which most probably will 
be located in Tlemcen. 
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Camps have been in two places in Algiers where young 
people (boys and girls) may learn agricultural work (Hah- 
shara); there are about 100 young people in these camps. 

Finally, the Association des Etudiants Juifs de France 
has recently organized a branch in Algiers. 

As for primary grades in Tunisia and in Morocco, not many 
children can attend Jewish schools of which there are far too 
few. At present great efforts are being made to enlarge the 
existing schools and to build new ones. Thus in Marrakech, 
Morocco, during 1946, more than a thousand children were 
unable to attend school for lack of space. In Casablanca 
there are more than twenty-five hundred children in the 
same situation and in Rabat there are four hundred chil- 
dren. 

In Algeria the situation is different: the State schools are 
open to all children regardless of their religious affiliation. 
Until 1941, there was no private Jewish school in Algeria 
(with the exception of the Talmud Torahs and the Etz-Haim, 
exclusively religious schools). Under the Vichy regime and a 
Governor General named General Weygand a numerus claus- 
us was introduced not only in the universities but especially 
in the elementary and secondary schools. Overnight Jewish 
children were excluded, even from kindergarten, and the 
communities found themselves obliged to start anew the build- 
ing of Jewish private schools. Opened October 1, 1941, these 
schools were closed March 31, 1943, the children returning 
to the public schools the following day. 


The Algerian Community 


In Algiers, however, the Maimonides School, a Jewish 
college, was kept going. At this school, which is closed on 
Saturdays and Jewish holidays, the official high school pro- 
gram and Jewish knowledge are both taught. Since 1943, 
it has been struggling under adverse financial conditions, for 
considerable funds are needed particularly in training those 
youngsters who wish to qualify for the Ecole Rabbinique 
d’Algérie. The establishment of this seminary as well as of 
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the Conseil Supérieur Rabbinique has just been decided on 
by the Fédération des Communautés Israélites d’ Algérie. 

La Fédération des Communautés Israélites d’Algérie was 
organized in April 1947. The Congress of Algerian Judaism 
which met from April 22 to April 24, 1947, was attended by 
delegates from the eighty Jewish communities within Algeria. 

Reports were made on the following: 

a) Establishment of the statute pertaining to religious and 
lay officials of the communities in Algeria; b) Talmud Torahs 
and religious instruction in Algeria; c) higher religious educa- 
tion; d) plans for the by-laws of the Federation; e) budget 
of the Federation. 

The by-laws adopted provide for 

1) The representation of Jewish interests in Algeria in gen- 
eral and of the member groups in particular; 

2) The study and coordination of their general activities; 

3) The defense of their common interests; 

4) And the development and protection of religious and 
social institutions, especially by the creation of an Ecole Rab- 

- binique d’Algérie and of a general management of Hebrew 
teaching (instruction) in the lower grades (Talmud Torahs); 

5) Creation and development of youth group work and 
professional orientation; 

6) Establishment of civil service status for the Rabbinical 
personnel; 


The Moroccan Community 


A similar set-up exists in Morocco. The development of 
the Jews there has been judged sufficiently advanced to permit 
them, since the end of 1945, to elect their own representatives 
for the committees. Before that time they were designated 
by the office of the Shereef (a high Mohammedan dignitary). 

The elections thus held have produced results that do honor 
to Moroccan Jewry. They have been grateful to His Majesty 

. the Sultan for the Dahir of May 7, 1945, which reorganized 
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the communal committees. The communities have been hap- 
py to be called upon to elect their representatives, and the 
elections which for the first time were held in the last month 
of 1945 proved that the Jewish voters have an intellectual 
maturity which justified the aforementioned Dahir. Since 
then one meets with committees whose members are young 
and active and who have a realistic knowledge of needs. They 
try to reconcile the ideas of a venerable past with the living 
conditions of a present created by the inevitable evolution 
of social values. 


During a meeting of the presidents of the Comités des Com- 
munautés Israélites which took place at the beginning of 
March 1947, a Conseil des Communautés Israélites du Moroc 
was set up. This council drew up by-laws which at present 
are being examined. The customary benevolence of the Resi- 
dence Services, and the concern which His Majesty the Sultan 
shows in respect to his Jewish subjects, give hope that the 
Council will be officially recognized. This recognition would 
represent an act of high policy, because such a council would 
be eminently fit to work for the good of the Jews in Morocco, 
for their development and progress in the religious and oul: 
tural domains. 


It is hoped that the Jews of Tunisia will follow the example 
of their co-religionists in Algeria and Morocco, and that they 
in turn will build up a union of communities in the Regency. 


Libyan Refugees 


Problems arising from conditions in foreign countries have 
had their influence on North African Jewry. In the first place, 
there was the case of the “Libyan refugees.” In July 1942, 
the Italians expelled five hundred Jewish families of Algerian 
ancestry from Tripoli and Libya. The Vichy Government 
agreed to let them come to Algeria. Overnight the Jewish 
communities in Algeria were faced with the necessity of tak- 
ing them into their communities. They were not even given 
time to make the preparations required in such circumstances. 
The decision was imposed and the victims of the Italian au- 
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thorities were sent off in trains without even knowing what 
their destination was to be. Worse still, in certain areas the 
administrators of the Southern territories refused these un- 
fortunates the right to settle in the regions under their juris- 
diction. The district heads, having no authority over these 
functionaries, the Gouvernement Général was compelled to 
enjoin them to receive the Jewish refugees and to adopt a 
somewhat more humane attitude towards them. The few 
belongings which these unfortunates had been able to bring 
along had been taken away from them by the Italian customs 
officers. Thus they arrived in Algiers deprived of everything, 
without any roof to shelter them, without any means of self- 
support. Subjected to the common law which governs the 
Jewish population, reduced to abject beggary, and excluded 
from the distribution of raw materials the acquisition of which 
would have permitted a few of them to work as shoemakers 
or tailors, their condition can be easily imagined. 

Since the beginning of 1943, the attention of the Algerian 
authorities has repeatedly been drawn to the situation of the 
Libyan refugees, and their repatriation to Tripoli and Libya 
requested. The gouvernement général, touched by their fate, 
has repeatedly interceded with the British Government; but 
so far there has been no reply. Curious and even disturb- 
ing is the fact that Tripoli and Libya seem to be isolated from 
the outside world, for the undeniable fact is that no news 
emanates from these countries, and we know nothing of the 
Jews who are living there. We lack any information on the 
conditions of their life and their moral and political situation. 
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200 PALESTINE! 








By Lotta Levensohn—— 


BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 


Tue BririsH Pouicy oF “‘freezing” the Jewish National Home 
within the narrowest possible limits of population and area 
did not change in the year 5707. Not only did it not change, 
but it was enforced with unprecedented severity by the Labor 
Government, whose hostility was the last thing anyone 
expected in view of the Labor Party’s stand on Palestine 
before it was swept into power soon after the war. 


Enforcement of the 1939 White Paper policy took three 
directions: to undermine the constituted authorities of the 
Yishuv; to deprive the Yishuv of its facilities for self-defense; 
and to stop the flow of “‘illegal’? Jewish immigration. The 
military, naval and air strength of the British Empire was 
mobilized in what Mr. Churchill has called the Labor 
Government’s war with the Jews in Palestine. 


The bitterness aroused in the Yishuv by hostile measures 
from so unexpected a quarter was profound and intense. The 
ineffectiveness of the orderly procedure of protest and negotia- 
tion followed by the Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi was 
exploited by the minority dissident groups, which believe that 
Britain is impervious to all arguments but those of force. The 
result has been a year of bombings and shootings, mass deten- 
tions without trial, reprisals and counter-reprisals, kidnappings 
and hangings, punitive curfews and martial law. All this apart 
from the struggle of the Jewish Agency to maintain the rights 
of the National Home under international law. 


1 This article deals with developments in the Yishuy. For the inter- 
national aspects see ‘“‘Palestine Problem,” by Louis Shub, p. 483—nrp. 
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The year’s record might have been quite different. On 
April 30, 1946, it seemed as if, at iong last, the strangulation 
policy would be relaxed. On that day, tension in Palestine 
eased perceptibly with the announcement that the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry had recommended that, pend- 
ing the ultimate solution of the Palestine problem, 100,000 
refugees be admitted within a twelvemonth. But the very 
next day Prime Minister Attlee demanded an impossibly high 
price of admission: that the Yishuv strip itself of its vital 
defenses. Then the fat was in the fire. Jewish resistance 
attacks upon airfields, police stations, government offices and 
international bridges were countered with military operations 
against agricultural settlements, harassing house-to-house 
searches, and prolonged curfews that immobilized for twelve 
hours out of every twenty-four the business, social and cultural 
life of large sections of the Yishuv. The wartime emergency 
regulations were amended, empowering any soldier or police 
constable to arrest without a warrant any person they might 
suspect of terrorism. (In other words, any Jew anywhere and 
at any time, may be taken into custody and held, without trial, 
in prison camps for weeks, months, or years. He may even be 
deported to Eritrea.) 


Attack on the Fewish Agency 


All this was only the prelude to “Operation Agatha,”’ which 
was launched against the Jewish Agency and some 25 settle- 
ments in various parts of the country by the military at dawn 
on Saturday morning, June 29, 1946. The events of that and 
the following days were soberly summed up by Dr. Weizmann 
on behalf of the Jewish Agency and the Inner Zionist Council, 
when he said 


The Jewish people in Palestine, and the Jewish Agency 
in Palestine, have been subjected to a sudden attack by the 
Mandatory Government. Four members of the Agency’s 
Executive have been detained.! Military and police forces 


1 Rabbi J. L. Fishman, Acting Chairman of the Agency’s Executive; 
Mr. M. Shertok, head of its Political Department; Mr. Isaac Gruenbaum, 
head of its Labor Department; and Dr. Bernard Joseph, legal adviser. 
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have broken into its building in Jerusalem and its offices 
in Tel Aviv. Its archives, and treasures of historic value, 
have been seized in the absence of the Agency’s officers. 
The sanctity of the Sabbath has been violated and the 
faithful forced to profane it. Jewish towns and villages have 
been seized as by a hostile army. Blood has been shed, 
violence has not been absent, thousands have been taken 
from their homes and work to languish in prison; material 
damage has been inflicted. The Yishuv’s weapon of de- 
fense have been seized. 


The excuse offered by the Government for this offensive ... 
is the deplorable and tragic acts of violence in which Jews 
and non-Jews have lost their lives. They have sprung from 
ever securing, through peaceful means, justice for the Jewish 
people. 
The Government persists in delaying every positive 
action which could bring immediate relief to the survivors 
\” of Nazi terrorism, or right the wrong committed against the 
Jews of Palestine. The urgent recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry are not being 
carried out, or so much as accepted in principle. The laws 
imposing racial discrimination against the Jews of Pales- 
tine in the land of their National Home remain in force. 


Later, the Agency referred to the attack upon it as the 
climax of a campaign of misrepresentation and slander that 
had gone on for years, even while it was helping actively to 
organize the Jewish contribution to the war effort. Suggestions 
had been thrown out from official quarters to the Anglo- 
American Committee that the liquidation of the Jewish Agen- 
cy would be desirable. When those hints were disregarded, 
resort was had to military force. Following the seizure of the 
Agency, official quarters had suggested the creation of a more 
amenable Jewish leadership. That such a suggestion could 
have been made shows how little the rulers understand the 
mind or spirit of the ruled. 

The Agency offices were handed back to the Executive on 
July 12, two weeks after their seizure by the military, but the 
leaders were released from the Latrun prison camp only on 
November 6. No charges were ever preferred against any of 
them in a court of law. 
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Non-Cooperation 


Two days after the swoop upon the Agency, a conference 
of the public bodies of the Yishuv resolved upon a policy of 
non-cooperation with the Government. After two months of 
discussion, during which public opinion was sharply divided 
between the Lefts and the Rights, a second conference was 
called where the Vaad Leumi sat with the Mayors of the 
Jewish towns and heads of Jewish Local and Community 
Councils. Two resolutions were then adopted as a first step 
towards non-cooperation. One resolution called upon Jewish 
members of Government committees, except those dealing 
with the citrus industry and the rehabilitation of ex-service- 
men, to withdraw. The second resolution allocated L. P. 
100,000 for an immigration fund to be used regardless of the 
White Paper restrictions. (By May 1947 about L. P. 80,000 
had been raised for the immigration fund, and part of it had 
been used for bringing in uncertificated immigrants.) 


Terrorism 


Flouting the authority of the organized Yishuv, the dissident 
groups then went all out for terror, employing most ruthless 
forms of guerrilla warfare. On July 22, three weeks after the 
seizure of the Agency, the Irgun Zvai Leumi bombed the 
Government offices in the King David Hotel in Jerusalem 
with a loss of 72 lives and 45 other serious casualties. Many 
Government officers of high rank were included among the 
British, Jewish and Arab victims. 

The Agency, Vaad Leumi, the press and the Yishuv gener- 
ally denounced the King David outrage in scathing terms as 
a crime against humanity and the Jewish people itself. But 
this outburst of intense indignation was brusquely ignored by 
General Evelyn Barker, the General Officer Commanding, 
who, in an order putting all Jewish places of entertainment, 
shops and homes out of bounds for the troops, saw fit to charge 
the Yishuv as a whole with complicity in the crime and to 
suggest that the Jews be punished “‘in a way the race dislikes 
as much as any, by striking at their pockets and showing our 
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contempt for them.” His Majesty’s Government dissociated 
itself soon afterwards from the terms of the Barker order, and 
the virulent anti-Semite who had the Yishuv so much at his 
mercy was transferred to another command, but only six 
months later. In the Barker spirit, but aiming at Jewish 
political rights, the First Division of Civil Servants (senior 
officials) in Palestine petitioned the High Commissioner, 
insisting that they should not be “‘expected to collaborate with 
any public institution whose aims are criminally antagonistic 
to Government.” 

Alleging that all or most of the criminals who bombed the 
Government offices came from Tel Aviv, the authorities on 
July 30 placed the city under a strict twenty-four hour curfew 
for four successive days in the sub-tropical heat of the Pales- 
tinian summer, while 20,000 troops “‘screened”’ the whole 
population for terrorists. Of the close to 200,000 persons 
subjected to the screening, 700 were detained, but of those 
only 30 were held as suspects. No one was ever brought to 
trial for the King David crime. 

At that time Jewish shops, offices and flats in the business 
center of Jerusalem were requisitioned at very short notice, 
and the whole area was transformed into a ‘“‘fortress’? (dubbed 
‘“‘Bevingrad”’ by local cynics), where Government offices and 
military headquarters transact their business behind barbed- 
wire entanglements and sand-bag barricades. 

The curfews and requisitioning of premises naturally en- 
tailed great hardships and financial losses for thousands of 
innocent people. The Government disclaimed any intention 


of collective punishment, but its measures amounted to just 
that. 


Cyprus Deportations 


Now the Government launched a new attack upon a vital 
Jewish sector. For many months after the 1500-a-month 
immigration quota was inaugurated (following the vacuum 
when the 75,000 certificates granted by the 1939 White Paper 
had been used up), “‘illegals’? were placed in the Athlit Clear- 
ance Camp and held there until certificates became available 
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for them in their turn. On August 13, 1946, the Government 
announced that the limits of its forbearance had been reached, 
and that thereafter ‘“‘illegals’? would not be allowed to land 
in Palestine, but would be transferred to Cyprus “‘and else- 
where”’ pending a decision as to their future. This new offen- 
sive was justified on the grounds that “Apart from its illegality, 
immigration to Palestine is a source of grave danger to law 
and order in Palestine,” and that “‘their (the refugees’) arrival 
has greatly increased the tension between the Arab and Jewish 
communities in Palestine.” Neither assertion had any basis 
in fact. The Jewish Agency retorted by saying that if the 
British Government were sincerely anxious to preserve the 
peace of Palestine, it could never have authorized such an 
action nor issued so inflammatory a statement. 

So began the series of sordid deportations from the shores 
of Palestine, numbering eighteen up to the middle of May 
1947. In their desperation, the unarmed refugees usually 
resist transshipment to Cyprus, and not a few Jewish lives have 
been lost in this unequal tussle with the British army and 
navy. In Cyprus (there has fortunately been no “‘elsewhere”’) 
the “illegals” are interned in camps to wait their turn, many 
months later, when certificates become available for them. 
This Palestine-Cyprus-Palestine shuttle service would be a 
farce if it had not so many harsh implications for helpless 
human beings. (In May 1947 there were over 16,000 refugees 
in the Cyprus camps. At the present rate of transfer, the 
latest arrivals will remain there for nearly five years.) 

Soon after the Cyprus deportation order, military searches 
were renewed in several settlements. Two Kibbutzim in the 
South were all but wrecked during such searches. When some 
arms were finally found, the exposed settlements were deprived 
of their sole means of defense. 

The stern measures of the Mandatory Power called out 
ever more violent reactions from the dissident groups, who 
have remained deaf to all appeals and even threats. The 
frequently reiterated calls upon them to desist from their 
criminal and politically dangerous course have come from 
the Zionist Congress, the Agency, the Vaad Leumi, the Chief 
Rabbinate, the Labor Federation, youth organizations, polit- 
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ical parties, and many others, but to no avail. Occasional 
clashes have occurred between terrorists and anti-terrorists 
which, while not serious in themselves, are ominous in their 
implications of the possibility of civil war in the Yishuv. 


The King David outrage was followed by the bombing of 
railway stations, goods and passenger trains, oil pipe lines, 
and oil installations, by shooting of police and soldiers in city 
streets, with numerous reprisals against passers-by; and by 
bank robberies, in which murders were committed, for the 
benefit of terrorist funds. There was a short lull—the so- 
called terrorist ‘“truce’—while the Zionist Congress was in 
session last December. 


Dov Gruner’s Execution 


In the course of the military trials of terrorist suspects, a 
number of death sentences had been imposed, but always— 
notably in the case of eighteen young members of the Stern 
Group—commuted to life imprisonment. This policy was 
changed at the end of 1946. Dov Gruner, an ex-serviceman 
with a good record, was given a death sentence for having 
taken part in an attack upon a police station at Ramath Gan 
during which an Arab police constable was killed. The 
man’s death could not be proved specifically against Gruner, 
but the extreme penalty was imposed nevertheless. No sooner 
was the sentence confirmed, than two Britishers—a Jerusalem 
business man and the president of the district court of Tel 
Aviv—were kidnapped. The government warned the Jewish 
authorities that unless the men were returned unharmed 
within forty-eight hours, martial law would be imposed upon 
the main Jewish centers. Both men were released just in time. 
Meanwhile, Gruner was granted a reprieve in connection with 
efforts to bring his case before the Privy Council in London. 
This was early in January. 

The kidnapping incident was used by the military as the 
occasion for ordering a wholesale evacuation from Palestine 
of the families of non-Jewish British subjects; in spite of the 
vehement protests of most of the persons concerned. British 
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Government officials and military personnel were then concen- 
trated in so-called “security zones,” with very little liberty of 
movement. ‘The new zones were created largeiy by evicting 
hundreds of Jewish families from their homes in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa at forty-eight hours’ notice—and this 
during an acute housing shortage. 


Yishuv Refuses to Tu#n Informer 


On February 3, the Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi 
were asked by the Palestine Government to state categorically 
whether they were prepared within seven days to call upon 
the Yishuv to lend its aid to the authorities on locating terror- 
ists and bringing them to justice. The demand was refused 
because, as it was pointed out, the situation was not compa- 
rable to one in which cooperation is normally expected from 
citizens in fighting breaches of the law. The Yishuv utterly 
condemned terrorism and was resisting terroristic activities 
with all the means at its disposal; but it was felt that the 
Yishuv should not be called upon to cooperate with the 
Government in combatting the evil consequences of a policy 
which was of the Government’s own making, and which the 
Yishuv regarded as a menace to its very existence. 

In the middle of February death sentences were passed on 
three young Jews for having had arms and rawhide whips in 
their possession on the night when a British major and three 
noncommissioned officers were flogged by terrorists in reprisal 
for the caning of a youth who took part in an armed bank 
holdup. (It should be explained that while the Yishuv has 
not protested against even the long prison sentences, feeling is 
very strong against corporal punishment as an infringement 
of human dignity that cannot be tolerated in Palestine, what- 
ever the practice may be in England.) 

On Saturday, March 1, a new wave of terror broke over 
wide areas, though it was evident that any additional excesses 
would be followed by martial law, the threat of which had 
been hanging over the Yishuv for many weeks. An army 
officers’ club was bombed and completely wrecked in Jeru- 
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salem, and a series of attacks was launched simultaneously on 
military camps, armored cars and military and police patrols 
in different parts of the country. The casualties were heavy, 
aggregating 30 killed and 37 wounded. 


Martial Law 


The next morning statutory martial law was imposed on a 
large Jewish section of Jerusalem, the whole city of Tel-Aviv 
and the neighboring points of Petach Tikvah, Ramath Gan 
and Bnai Berak. Nearly half the Yishuv—some 250,000 
souls—was immobilized at a single stroke. Postal, telegraph, 
telephone and transport services were suspended, and food 
supplies were rationed out under military control. Tens of 
thousands of people had to stay away from their work, and 
great numbers of children were unable to go to school. Busi- 
ness and industry were seriously handicapped by the lack of 
transport for goods and raw materials, even apart from the 
absence of managers and staff in many cases. The material 
losses during the fifteen days of martial law were very heavy, 
and the chief burden fell, as always, on daily wage-earners 
and casual workers. 

All the material losses and hardships were intensified by a 
sense of bitter humiliation that nearly half of the Yishuv 
could be imprisoned, for the crimes of a few, in the National 
Home built up under international guarantees. 

As far as the control of terrorism goes, the effects of martial 
law were practically nil, though the Government professed 
itself satisfied. No one believed that the few score terrorists 
apprehended during those fifteen days could not have been 
taken into custody without turning Palestine into a police 
state. Nor did martial law deter terrorist activity, judging by 
the number of “‘incidents” that occurred while it was in force. 


Death Sentences 


While the Gruner appeal was still pending and the Jewish 
authorities were pleading for commutation of his and the other 
three death sentences, all four men were secretly hanged at 
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Acre prison before dawn on April 16. Simultaneously a 
twenty-four hour curfew was imposed on the whole Jewish 
population. The shock of the sudden executions was all the 
greater when, the next day, new amendments were announced 
to the Emergency Regulations providing retroactively that, 
judgments and sentences passed by military courts in Palestine 
or by the General Officer Commanding would not be subject 
to appeal and might not be questioned or challenged before 
any court! 

On the day after the four hangings, two death sentences 
were confirmed. One of the condemned youths had helped 
to attack the Jerusalem railway station, the other had been 
caught carrying a hand grenade in his hand while the Yishuv 
was under martial law. Both men committed suicide by blow- 
ing themselves up in their prison cell on the night before they 
were to have been executed. 

The executions have not had any deterrent effects upon the 
terrorists. On the contrary, their fanatical ‘“‘patriotism’’ has 
been intensified by motives of revenge and romantic martyr- 
dom. The excesses continue, taking toll of lives and property, 
and increasing the tension between the troops and the popula- 
tion to a dangerous pitch. 


Reaction to British Political Moves 


In the political sphere the moves of the Mandatory Power 
have evoked either downright opposition or, at best, scepticism 
that any good might come out of them. The limited cantoni- 
zation scheme put forward in the Morrison-Grady report was 
rejected by majority opinion as ‘“‘a Procrustean bed for the 
Jews of Palestine and a policy of dispersion and exile for the 
Jews outside.”” Certain minority elements felt, however, that 
while the scheme was unacceptable in many if not most of its 
aspects, it should have been taken as a starting point for a 
discussion looking towards an ultimate political solution. 

The refusal of the Agency last September to attend the 
London talks on Palestine, while some of its leaders were in 
a detention camp, was generally approved, though it was the 
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first time Jews had refused to attend such a conference. There 
was also the consideration, as Haaretz pointed out at the time, 
that the federal plan had already been brought before Par- 
liament, and that there was ‘“‘good reason to believe that 
the plan itself had been drawn up following consultation 
with Arab representatives, who were promised that no plan 
would be accepted that could serve as a spring-board to a 
Jewish State or to Jewish-controlled immigration, even in 
part of Palestine.” The Government’s invitation to non- 
Agency leaders to come to the London talks were interpreted 
as an attempt to find Jewish “‘quislings.” Though some of 
those invited may have disagreed with the Agency’s decision, 
it was unthinkable that they ‘‘should violate national disci- 
pline,”’ as the phrase goes in Palestine. 


Palestine and the United Nations 


The British decision to refer the Palestine problem to the 
United Nations was mostly regarded simply as a continuation 
of Bevin’s well-known’ delaying tactics. The most optimistic 
view was that if U.N. did no good to the Jewish cause, it 
would do no harm. The broad hint thrown out that Britain 
would be bound by the U.N. recommendations only if it 
suited her book did nothing to dispel the prevailing cynicism. 
On the other hand, the decision of the Agency to try to get a 
hearing was approved on the whole in the hope that this 
would confirm its status as an internationally recognized body. 
The appointment of a new fact-finding committee was greeted 
with apathy, as making no difference one way or the other. 
Comment on M. Gromyko’s statement that there ought to be 
a bi-national state in Palestine, or failing that, an Arab and 
a Jewish State in view of the sufferings of the Jews in the 
war, varied, as the Palestine Post summed it up, ‘‘from joyful 
acclamation of a Soviet Balfour Declaration to tempered 
appraisal of the tactical aims behind the Soviet delegate’s 
speech.” All in all, it was an unexpectedly friendly gesture, 
even if no more than that, from a quarter believed to be hos- 
tile altogether. 
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JEWISH-ARAB AND ORIENTAL RELATIONS 


The stubborn political conflict notwithstanding, daily con- 
tacts between the Jewish and Arab communities reveal no 
signs of general tension, though not a few Arabs have been 
the innocent victims of Jewish terrorist attacks upon British 
forces. 


There were two Jewish-Arab clashes during the year, but 
neither was a major “incident.”?” On November 3 last, Arab 
villagers attacked Naoth Mordecai, a new Jewish settlement 
in Upper Galilee on the pretense that the ownership of the 
land, which is held by the Jewish National Fund, was in 
dispute. In May a Jewish Resistance party raided an Arab 
village near Petach Tikveh in an attempt to seize murderers 
and brigands who had been attacking individual Jews for 
some months in the coastal plain. One Arab and one Jew 
were killed in the exchange of fire. According to a statement 
issued by the raiders, the Arabs of the vicinity are well aware 
that the action was not intended against them, but solely 
against the murderers, who had gone unpunished. 

Friendly relations are evident in the frequent instances 
where new Jewish settlements have been formally welcomed 
by their Arab neighbors, and in complete Jewish-Arab soli- 
darity in large-scale strikes in Government services and else- 
where. 

As for the Arab boycott against “‘Zionist’’? goods, which was 
proclaimed in January 1946, it is much less effective in Pales- 
tine itself than in the neighboring States. Jewish goods of all 
kinds are openly displayed in Arab shops and on Arab push- 
carts in Palestine, though there have been occasional “‘confis- 
cations” of merchandise bought by Arabs from Jews, and Arab 
merchants have been threatened for dealing with Jews. 

Syria and Lebanon have been encouraged by the Arab 
League to forbid their nationals to sell to Jews land owned 
by them in Palestine. In Palestine itself there have been not 
a few cases where Arabs have been murdered by their own 
people for selling their surplus land to Jews. The sales go on, 
however, as a matter of economic necessity. 
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Egypt is the most active in enforcing the boycott. Jewish 
goods in transit to overseas countries have been impounded 
and the loading of Jewish goods in Egyptian ports is prohib- 
ited. Iraq has followed suit by forbidding any goods whatever 
to be shipped to and from its territories via Palestine. In the 
case of Syria and Lebanon, the Jews have instituted a counter- 
boycott by refusing to import their fruits and vegetables. 


Beyond a few casual arrests of Arab picketers, the Palestine 
Government, after a year and a half, has taken no action to 
stop the boycott except to register a formal protest against it 
with the International Trade Organization Conference held 
recently at Geneva. 

For the first time in the history of modern Palestine the 
Yishuv as such was accorded a friendly gesture by its: Oriental 
neighbors when the Indian Council of World Affairs, a non- 
political body headed by Pandit Nehru, invited it to send 
representatives to the Pan-Asian Relations Conference held in 
New Delhi late in March. The Palestinian Arabs boycotted 
the Conference when they learned that the Jews had been 
invited and had accepted. 


JERUSALEM MUNICIPALITY 


Jerusalem still carries on under an appointed municipal 
commission of Government officers, without an elected council 
of its own. Sir William Fitzgerald, Chief Justice of Palestine, 
who was appointed a one-man committee to study the con- 
flicting claims of the Jews and Arabs in regard to municipal 
representation, in August 1945 made a recommendation 
which, taking account of the impossibility of Jewish-Arab 
cooperation under the existing Municipal Corporations Ordi- 
nance, was designed to satisfy the just claims of both parties. 
The city was to be constituted as a county with two municipal 
boroughs (Jewish and Arab) each having its own mayor and 
council. The Old City with its Holy Places and other parts 
outside the two boroughs would be administered directly by 
the County Council. Sir William’s report was published after 
a delay of sixteen months (December, 1946), with a note to 
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the effect that the Government did not consider itself bound 
to accept its recommendations. Nothing more has been heard 
of the plan. 


JAFFA 


The Jewish quarters of Jaffa, with a population of some 
30,000 souls, boycotted the recent municipal elections. One 
reason was that the Yemenite quarter had been attached to 
the Moslem ward and would have had no choice but to vote 
for a Moslem candidate if it voted at all. The two seats of the 
Jewish Ward thus went uncontested—to Moslem candidates. 
The abnormality of the situation is revealed through the 
election boycott and its peculiar results. Seats on the Jaffa 
Municipal Council would not bring the Jews any nearer to 
their desire to be incorporated in the Tel Aviv municipality 
or, failing that, to have a Local Council, enjoying a certain 
measure of autonomy, within the Jaffa municipality. Jaffa 
provides its Jewish quarters only with lighting, scavenging 
roads and water supply in return for their taxes, but makes 
no provision for their educational, health and _ religious 
requirements, which for many years have been met by Tel 
Aviv. Repeated representations on behalf of the Jewish quar- 
ters of Jaffa by the Jewish Agency to the Government have so 
far had no effect. 


IMMIGRATION FIGURES 


Between 1939 and 1946, about 100,000 Jews entered Pales- 

tine. The great majority came from Eastern Europe, but 
‘there was also a considerable immigration from Oriental 
countries. 

Of the 15,296 who came in the year 1945-46, nearly half 
(48.8 per cent) were “‘illegals.”” Practically all were impover- 
ished, and of the former ‘‘capitalist”? immigration there is now 
barely a trace. About 78 per cent of last year’s newcomers 
were of working age. As a matter of fact, most of the “‘illegals” 
are pioneer material. The Jewish Agency’s measures of reha- 
bilitation include immediate relief, medical care, loans and 


a 
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grants for tools, equipment for workshops, and vocational 
training. In the first eight months of 1946, 25 per cent of the 
immigrants were absorbed by Youth Aliyah, 35 per cent 
entered labor settlements, 25 per cent settled in the cities and 
8 per cent in the private villages, while 7 per cent were still 
in the Agency’s transit camps, awaiting rehabilitation. 

The Youth Aliyah wards now in training in Palestine 
number about 8,000 with 2,000 more prospective wards still 
held in Cyprus and another 2,000 registered in Europe. 
About 60 per cent are trained in settlements and the others 
in institutions. 


POPULATION 


The population of Palestine has increased to nearly 2,000,- 
000. On December 31, 1946, according to Government 
figures, there were 1,912,100 souls in Palestine. The Moslem 
inhabitants numbered 1,143,330 (including 66,550 nomads), 
the Jews 608,230, the Christians 145,060, and “‘others” 15,490. 
Tel Aviv with its population of 183,200 (including some 600 
non-Jews) is the largest city in the country. Next comes 
Jerusalem with 164,440, of whom 99,320 are Jews (a good 
two-thirds). Just over half (75,230) of Haifa’s population of 
145,430 are Jews. Jaffa is Palestine’s fourth largest city, having 
a population of 101,580, of whom 53,930 are Moslems, 30,820 
Jews, and 16,800 Christians. 


LAND 


About half of the Jewish land in Palestine is now nationally 
owned, since the Jewish National Fund holds 835,000 dunams 
out of 1,807,000 dunams in Jewish ownership. Despite the 
1939 Land Transfer Regulations, which are as rigorously 
applied in spirit as in letter, the National Fund acquired some 
362,000 dunams in the past seven years,—a remarkable 
achievement under the circumstances. Two directives have 
been followed in the Fund’s land-buying policy: to link up 
existing Jewish settlements more closely and to open up new 
regions for settlement, especially along the frontiers and in 
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areas that might conceivably be cut off under a partition 
scheme. 

All told, barely seven per cent of the 26,000,000 dunams of 
Palestine are held by Jews. That fact explains why land, any 
kind of land, is so eagerly bought up at exorbitant prices. 
(The Jewish National Fund reports a more than five-fold 
increase in the average price per dunam bought by it. Where 
it paid on an average of LP. 4.08 in 1939-40, the corre- 
sponding figure for 1945-46 stood at LP. 22.40.) 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Between July 1946 and March 1947, 27 new settlements 
were founded in Palestine, bringing the total up to 333. By 
September there will be twelve more. 

Fifteen of the new points are situated in the Negev or on 
its northern borders. Though the Negev is at present mostly 
unreclaimed, it comprises nearly 13,000,000 dunams, or about 
half the area of Palestine, and must be taken into account in 
any large development scheme at the present time. While 
settlement there is still in its early experimental stages, the 
experts give encouraging reports about underground water 
supplies and the possibilities of storing water from the winter 
rains. Some of the outposts (the settlements are hardly more 
than that) have already developed irrigated field and garden 
crops in areas that seemed stark desert. 

Five of the new settlements were founded by ex-soldiers, 
including one by ex-servicemen and women from South 
Africa in a northern frontier area. Seven more such groups 
are waiting their turn. 

All branches of farming showed largely increased output 
in 5706. Milk and egg production has been doubled in the 
past seven years, while four times the quantity of vegetables 
has been grown, and the catch of fish (from the sea, lakes and 
artificial ponds) has increased seven times over. 

Rapid progress is being made in the development of small 
industries in Labor settlements, especially in the hill country 
and in the Negev, where farming is not as yet very remunera- 
tive. In other areas, the steady industrial earnings of agri- 
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cultural settlements also help to balance budgets at times 
adversely affected by the fluctuating prices of farm produce. 

On the whole, the 1946-47 citrus season has shown some 
recovery from the wartime slump, exports having increased 
from 5,000,000 cases last year to this year’s 7,500,000 cases. 
Though many growers have made profits, the industry as such 
claims to have lost about LP. 1,200,000 owing to shortage of 
shipping and packing facilities and to loss of orders because 
some fruit arrived abroad in bad condition. It is hoped that 
these handicaps can be overcome in the course of the year, and 
that the 1947-48 exports will reach the unparalleled figure of 
15,000,000 cases. 

The Jewish citrus growers claim that they are discriminated 
against by the authorities in two ways. While they produce 
about two-thirds of the Jaffa oranges (which form 70 per cent 
of the citrus exports), they are allowed to export only 45 per 
cent because the allocations are made according to the size of 
the groves and not of their yield. Again, the Arab growers 
are allowed, in addition to their share in the common exports, 
to sell their fruit, through Arab agents, to Arab countries 
which boycott the Jewish produce. 


INDUSTRY 


Though, like all other parts of the Palestinian economy, 
industry has been constantly interfered with during the past 
year by the untoward political situation, many new workshops 
and factories have been started, and unemployment is at a 
low level, with actual labor shortages in many sectors. There 
is a strong movement in the building trades, especially in Tel 
Aviv, Jerusalem, and Haifa. The aviation and maritime 
industries are also beginning to recover from their wartime 
handicaps. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


In 1946 there was an enormous increase in the amount of 
capital investments. The LP. 20,000,000 total almost doubled 
the LP 11,000,000 of 1945; and, judging by test surveys made 
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early in 1947 by the Jewish Agency, the figure will be even 
higher this year. Most of the new investments have been made 
by private individuals, but it is pointed out that Keren Haye- 
sod and other public funds often stimulate private investment 
by taking first risks. The building industry tops the list, with 
the other industries coming a close second. Bad as political 
conditions are, the confidence of business men in the future 
of the country seems to be as strong or stronger than ever. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of foreign trade in 1946 reached LP. 104,000,- 
000, unprecedented figure, as compared to LP. 68,000,000 in 
1945 and LP. 22,000,000 in 1939. Imports absorbed LP. 
70,000,000 mostly consisting of raw diamonds, crude oil, food 
stuffs, machinery and manufactured goods. Exports rose to 
LP. 24,500,000, the main items being refined oil, polished 
diamonds, citrus fruits and potash. (The remaining LP. 9,000,- 
000 are accounted for by re-exports and transit shipments.) 

The very unfavorable trade balance is due in no small 
degree to the “‘open door’’ policy of the Mandatory Govern- 
ment which, while flouting without ado the Clauses in the 
Mandate that call for Jewish immigration and land settle- 
ment, is stubbornly faithful to the notorious Clause 18, which 
assures member-States of the League of Nations equality of 
commercial treatment in Palestine with Britain herself. Under 
that Clause, Palestine enjoys very little tariff protection for 
its young industries, and is subjected to dumping ad lib. 

Another great difficulty in the foreign trade situation is that 
the dollar derived by the Yishuv from the U.S. A. (consti- 
tuting almost the whole of Palestine’s dollar income) for 
Keren Hayesod, Jewish National Fund, Youth Aliyah, Hadas- 
sah, University, Histadruth and other public institutions in 
Palestine and in payment for diamond exports, are held in 
London in the Dollar Pool of the Sterling Area. Last year 
the sum total came to something like $65,000,000, almost as 
large as Britain’s own dollar income for exports to the U.S. A. 
Under an agreement with the Mandatory Government, the 
Jewish Agency uses some of its ‘gift dollars” in the U.S.A. 
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for the purchase of industrial machinery, raw materials and 
other capital equipment for factories, agricultural settlements, 
transport cooperatives and building contractors in Palestine, 
being reimbursed by them in Palestinian pounds. This is good 
as far as it goes, but the allocations are relatively very small 
(about $8,000,000 in 1946), and import licenses are not 
granted for anything the United Kingdom or other countries 
in the Sterling Area can supply, even though the same articles 
may be offered in America for half the price. 


EDUCATION 


The report of the Jewish Education Inquiry Committee 
for Palestine (appointed by the Colonial Office) is critical, 
but sympathetic. Concerning the educational system, it 
states: ‘“To have been able in so short a time to provide 
education, though mainly elementary, for nearly 100 per cent 
of the children of a population of half a million was a remark- 
able achievement, whatever the defects.” In regard to the 
Government’s grudging doles towards the costs of Jewish 
education, the Commissioners had these enheartening words 
to say: “The Jewish Community ought not to be penalized 
because, apart from rates, both local and communal, partly 
from fees and partly from other sources, Palestinian and extra- 
Palestinian, it is able to meet almost 90 per cent of the cost of 
educating its children. A policy which took advantage of 
these sources of supply in order to reduce the Government 
share of the total cost would be as unwise as it would be 
unfair.” 

One of the Committee’s main criticisms was directed 
against the system of divided control of the Vaad Leumi’s 
school system among the General Zionists, Labor and Miz- 
rachi. The Hebrew University came in for high praise as 
having rendered great services to the Jewish people both inside 
and outside Palestine. The Committee recommended that 
the University be enabled to train more teachers and suggested 
that it also undertake the training of youth leaders. 

In 1946-47 the University has proceeded with an extensive 
post-war programme of development. Its most ambitious 
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program is a medical school for undergraduates, jointly spon- 
sored by itself and Hadassah, which is to be opened in the 
autumn of 1948. Preliminary measures are being taken for 
the establishment, at a later date, of a school of economics 
and social sciences. Enrollments at the University are nearing 
the pre-war figures. Of the 1,000 undergraduates, almost 100 
have come from the U.S. A., including a large contingent of 
ex-servicemen and women on G. I. Government scholarships. 

A Public Service College has been opened by the Jewish 
Agency, where qualified civil servants will be trained for the 
Agency’s own political department and for the needs of other 
national institutions. 

A People’s “University” has been opened in Tel Aviv by 
the Histadruth in response to a demand by the graduates of 
its evening school for adults. Most of the students are under 
the age of 25. The most popular courses are those in Bible 
and biology. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The Hebrew Publishers’ Association of Palestine estimates 
that the Yishuv spends about LP. 500,000 a year on Hebrew 
books, both originals and translations from many European 
languages, and another LP. 130,000 a year on foreign-lan- 
guage books imported from abroad. In these latter English 
is far in the lead, followed by German, Arabic, French, Rus- 
sian and Yiddish. 

Some 18 books were gazetted in March as forbidden in 
Palestine. The list includes The Forgotten Ally and three other 
books by Pierre Van Paassen, Ben Hecht’s popular play, A 
Flag is Born, William Ziff’s Rape of Palestine and Megillath 
Struma by Kuperstein. 

The monumental Ben Yehuda Hebrew dictionary has at 
last been completed under the editorship of Professor Tor- 
czyner, who holds the Chair in Semitic Philology at the 
Hebrew University. Four thousand copies of a popular edi- 
tion, priced at LP 24 the set, have already been sold. 

A novel development in the literary field is an association 
of 25 young writers, all members of Hashomer Hatzair Kibbut- 
zim. Their earnings will be pooled for mutual aid, as will 
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also the “bank of working days” allocated to the writers by 
their Kibbutzim as special leave for important literary activi- 
ties. 

The outstanding theatrical event of the year was the produc- 
tion of Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus the King”? by the Habima Com- 
pany under the direction of Tyrone Guthrie, the noted English 
producer. The new Chamber Theatre made its hit of the year 
with Franz Werfel’s tragi-comedy, “‘Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel.” 

During the past season the Palestine Symphony Orchestra 
was led by a number of distinguished conductors from abroad, 
including Bernardo Molinari, Charles Munch, and Leonard 
Bernstein. No Jewish conductor has met with such ovations 
as Bernstein since Hubermann was here. His genius as a 
musician and warm interest in the struggling Orchestra en- 
deared him to the whole Yishuv. 

The Hebrew Programme of the Palestine Broadcasting 
Service has been expanded from two and a half hours-a day 
to five, while the number of Jewish radio owners has grown 
during the year from 45,000 to 66,000. 

At the annual exhibition in Tel Aviv of the Palestine 
Association of Artists :and Sculptors, which now has 150 
members, over 160 paintings in oils and water colors and over 
30 pieces of sculpture were shown. Landscapes and local types 
predominated as subjects of the paintings. 

The Bezalel School in Jerusalem this year held its usual 
Boris Schatz Fund exhibition of Jewish ritual objects, which 
were acquired mainly from immigrants. Hanukkah lamps, 
Torah shields and pointers, spice boxes, illuminated manu- 
scripts of old Passover Haggadoth and Scrolls of Esther and 
seals of considerable historic value were shown. 

Described as one of the most important archaeological 
discoveries in Jerusalem during the past seventy years, a 2000- 
year-old stone wall has been found in the courtyard of the 
Tower of David. The wall, which appears to have been 
linked with Herod’s “upper palace,’ may have been an 
extension of the first city wall. 

While confirmation is still lacking, it appears not unlikely 
that a site excavated near Nablus by the French School of 
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Archaeology in Jerusalem may be that of Tirzah, the first 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, dating back to the ninth 
century before the Christian era. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 


Except in their own agricultural settlements, the Orthodox 
laborers consider themselves aggrieved by current practices 
in regard to Kashruth and Sabbath observance. In recent 
months progress has been made in both respects. The Histad- 
ruth has promised that hereafter only Kosher food will be 
served in the canteens of closed Labor institutions, and that 
it will do what it can to persuade workers’ restaurants in all 
parts of the country to install Kosher kitchens. The Histadruth 
has also undertaken to insist on Sabbath observance in all 
Labor agreements under its competence or signed by it. If 
these resolutions are carried out, it will considerably ease the 
situation of the Orthodox laborers, who have often suffered 
inconvenience and losses because they would not violate their 
religious principles. 


HEALTH 


Since last October, Hadassah has been carrying out the 
full administrative responsibility for the medical care of new 
immigrants and sharing the expenditure for the immigrants’ 
medical service with the Jewish Agency on a 50-50 basis. A 
whole new floor with 70 beds for immigrants has been added 
to the Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital on Mount 
Scopus, and a hospital has been opened by Hadassah at the 
Athlit Clearance Camp for immigrants. Work will shortly be 
begun on a 200-bed tuberculosis Hospital on Mount Scopus 
as part of the Hadassah complex, and a new wing for the 
Henrietta Szold-Hadassah School of Nursing is already under 
construction. 

At the end of 1946 the membership of Kuppath Holim, the 
Sick Fund of the Jewish Labor Federation of Palestine, reached 
nearly 130,000. Forty-five new dispensaries were opened 
during the year, bringing the total to 323. Kuppath Holim 
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has five hospitals and eight convalescent homes. Its budget 
for 1947 has been fixed at nearly LP. 2,250,000. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


A noble monument to Henrietta Szold’s memory was set up 
at the Zionist Congress held in Basle last December, when the 
Jewish Agency, the Vaad Leumi and Hadassah each contrib- 
uted $100,000 towards the Child and Youth Welfare Fund of 
Palestine. The Fund was inaugurated by Miss Szold herself 
during the last years of her life and was envisaged by her as of 
equal importance with Keren Hayesod and Keren Kayemeth. 

The first building of a Children’s Centre, the gift of the 
Australian branch of the Women’s International Zionist 
Organization, was recently dedicated on Mount Carmel. 
Most of the children now sheltered there are refugees. 


A FINAL WORD 


No one in Palestine knows what the future, the immediate 
political future, may hold. No one is over-optimistic about it. 
Yet everyone goes on planning and working as if all were well 
with the world and with Palestine. Expansion goes on every- 
where: on the land, in industry, in trade, in building. War- 
time lags in production are being made up. Plans are ready 
for the absorption of at least 100,000 immigrants. New hospi- 
tals and schools are built. In every sphere of cultural life 
there is growth, expansion, a reaching up to higher levels of 
achievement. Even the most pessimistic do not think of 
waiting for better times. It is as if better times simply must 
come if one works hard and paves the way for them. Here 
the Jewish will to live manifests itself in its soundest instincts. 
This community builds not for itself alone but for the Jewish 
future: a future with every Jew settled in Palestine who wishes 
to make his home here, with the deserts and the marshes 
transformed into fertile fields and gardens. And there are 
those who dare to dream that, in time, the inertia of the Middle 
East may be overcome by the example of the Yishuv in 
Palestine. 
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21. THE MIDDLE EAST: 








By Isaac Shamosh 


POLITICAL SITUATION 


Tue Mrippie East has in recent years been overtaken by vast 
political changes. Syria and the Lebanon attained their 
independence after a quarter of a century of French Manda- 
tory rule. Egypt succeeded in effecting British withdrawal 
from her principal cities after an occupation of some 64 years 
and was demanding British evacuation of the Sudan. Iraq 
struggled to consolidate an independence gained in an imper- 
fect condition in 1932, when she became a member of the 
quondam League of Nations. (Yemen alone has remained 
politically stagnant.) The governments of all these countries 
thus came to enjoy considerable freedom of action in the 
conduct of foreign and domestic policy. 


Arab Boycott 


Since the establishment of the Arab League on March 22, 
1945, the attitude of the Arab States to their Jewish minorities 
has been determined by the Palestine situation.1 One of the 
most important manifestations of this was the proclamation 
on January 1, 1946 of the boycott of “‘Zionist’’ products. In 
their zeal to make the boycott totally effective the Arab 
countries visited heavy punishment on all merchants trading 
in Jewish-produced merchandise or facilitating its distribution. 
Informers were offered half the price of any goods confiscated. 
Special committees were formed of cabinet ministers, members 


1 The Palestine situation is discussed in separate articles elsewhere in 
the Year Book. Transjordania is omitted from consideration as a oe. 
without Jewish population. 
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of parliament, and others to help enforce the boycott. In 
Palestine the big Arab merchants availed themselves of the 
boycott to increase their vast profits. 

A second manifestation of anti-Zionist policy was the refusal 
to grant exit visas for travel to Palestine. Only an insignificant 
number of well-to-do Jews, with influential friends in Gov- 
ernment departments, have succeeded in obtaining visas, 
after depositing cash guarantees in Syria and Lebanon of 
£200-£300, and in Iraq as high as £2,000! It goes without 
saying that no Jew is allowed to make that journey for the 
purpose of visiting the Holy Places, or fulfilling a religious 
duty, much less of visiting relatives or friends. Officials of the 
Egyptian passport service have frankly told Jewish friends they 
could receive passports to any country in the world—save 
Palestine. 


Unauthorized Immigration 


Consequently, unauthorized Jewish emigration from these 
countries has, during the past two years, gained considerable 
momentum, particularly among the youth and the poorer 
classes. Against these emigrants, the Arab governments have 
resorted to the most rigorous measures. The penalty now 
imposed includes imprisonment and exposure to public oppro- 
brium. Unfortunate would-be emigrants when caught are 
dragged through the streets by armed police and exposed to 
the abuse of the populace. If the Security Forces get so 
much as a hint of a Jew successfully crossing to Palestine, they 
hastily arrest his relatives who are compelled to disclose the 
identity of anyone who gave aid or comfort to the emigrant. 
The Syrian Government’s fanaticism reached the point of 
introducing a Bill on March 23, 1947, recommending imposi- 
tion of the death penalty on any Jew attempting to cross to 
Palestine illegally, or abetting such movement even if not a 
Jew. The penalty was later changed to imprisonment with 
hard labor. 

Jewish travel to Arab countries has become just as impos- 
sible. Arab Consulates in Jerusalem have received explicit 
instructions to refuse any Jewish Palestinian citizen ‘‘an entry 
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visa to our country.’? But the practical application of these 


decrees has been extended to include all Jews, irrespective of 
nationality. Some of these Arab countries have declined to 
grant Jews even transit visas through their countries. Yet 
despite this fact, these severe restrictions do not seem to bar 
top-ranking Palestinian Jewish physicians when their services 
are required by Arab politicians. 

Yet another aspect of this Arab policy is the increasing 
refusal to appoint a proportionate number of Jewish officials 
in accordance with established custom. In consequence the 
representation of Jews in Governmental departments is percep- 
tibly on the decrease. Jews retaining their jobs seldom 
receive promotions or grants unless they explicitly and aggres- 
sively repudiate Zionism. 

The constitutions of the Arab countries, adopted following 
World War I, guarantee to all minorities, including Jews, 
the right of parliamentary representation on a proportional 
basis. The Jewish population in Iraq, estimated at 125,000, 
is represented by four members in the Chamber of Deputies 
and two in the Senate. In Egypt, where the Jewish population 
is estimated at 75,000, there is one Jew in the Chamber of 
Deputies and another in the Senate. In Syria, where there 
are some 1,300 Jews, they are represented by one member in 
the Chamber of Deputies. (Syria dispenses with a Senate.) 
In the Lebanon, with a present Jewish population of 6,000, 
a Jew was a candidate in the June 1947 elections. These few 
Jewish representatives in the parliamentary bodies of the Arab 
countries find their duties somewhat onerous. When the Iraq 
Chamber of Deputies and Senate held a session towards the 
end of March 1947, to adopt resolutions on the Palestine 
situation, Jewish members found themselves excluded. 


Political Intimidation 


Another manifestation of the anti-Jewish line appeared in 
Egypt during the war when the Government demanded that 
Jewish communities declare their official opposition to Zion- 
ism. In like manner, Arab authorities in other Middle East 
countries now form parties, Jewish and non-Jewish, for the 
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express purpose of combating Zionism, such as “The League 
for Combating Zionism”! in Baghdad, established in Sep- 
tember 1945; and ““The Democratic Youth Party for Combat- 
ing Zionism” in Cairo, established in 1947. Efforts were being 
made to form similar leagues in Syria, the Lebanon and 
Yemen. 

There is a continuous barrage of anti-Jewish propaganda 
in the Arab countries, conducted by sections of the press and 
some politico-religious reactionary organizations of the type 
of ‘the Moslem Brotherhood,”? ‘“The Mohammed Youth,” 
and “Young Egypt,’ To this propaganda well-informed 
sources attribute the disturbances of November 2, 1945, in 
Egypt and, to a smaller extent, in the Arab countries. Jewish 
life, individually and collectively, has been rendered well- 
nigh intolerable, and what intensifies Jewish anxiety is the 
knowledge of governmental connivance. Dr. Fadhil el-Jamali, 
the Iraq Foreign Minister, has officially announced that Jews 
in the Arab countries have become “‘hostages.”? The situation 
appears less strained in the Lebanon, where the governmental 
authorities and leading circles are inclined to resume official 
contacts with Jewish bodies in the country. Last Passover, for 
instance, the President of the Lebanese Republic sent his 
representative, accompanied by members of the government, 
to visit the great Synagogue in Beirut. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


If such is the political status of the Jews in the Middle East, 
their economic condition is scarcely more favorable. What is 
generally said about “Jewish wealth” in these regions applies 
only to the case of a few individuals. In point of fact, the 
proportion of the Jewish well-to-do class in Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq and Yemen does not exceed 10 per cent of the 
total Jewish population. Add to this the middle class, com- 
prising about 15-20 per cent, and the majority of Jews will 
be found to be suffering from abject poverty. 

The proportion of the poorer classes in the Jewish popula- 


1 Later the Iraq Government discovered that most of the League 
members were Communists, resulting in its liquidation. 
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tion varies in different regions, being as high as 95 per cent in 
Yemen, 85-90 per cent in Iraq, and as low as 55 per cent in 
Syria; it is 75 per cent in Egypt and 65-70 per cent in the 
Lebanon. These classes live mostly on charity and overseas 
aid from relatives, particularly in the United States and Latin 
American countries. They work at odd jobs, but even their 
earnings are more in the nature of charity than merited 
remuneration. 

The middle class consists of the small merchants, employees 
in commercial institutions and industries, and a very small 
group in the free professions, such as teaching, law, journalism 
and pharmacy. Some few practice medicine. The well-to-do 
class comprises the bankers and big merchants, who render 
important services to the countries they live in by contributing 
much-needed capital for various constructive enterprises. 
Nevertheless, during the last two years the native masses have 
been incited against these merchants too on the assumption 
that they are Zionists or Zionist sympathizers. 


CULTURAL CONDITIONS 


As an inevitable result of miserable economic conditions, 
Jews of the Middle East are culturally retrograde. Education 
is limited to members of the well-to-do and middle classes, 
and even among these, it is on an elementary level. Most of 
the poor, and they comprise the overwhelming majority of the 
Jews of these countries, receive absolutely no education, not 
even preliminaries of reading, writing or arithmetic. Their 
knowledge is limited to the elementary Jewish prayers and 
rites instilled in hedarem which have not changed in the course 
of hundreds of years. Even these miserable substitutes for 
schools admit boys only. 

Despite the fact that elementary education is free in the 
Government schools, these are seldom attended by the poorer 
Jewish children, because of distance from Jewish quarters and 
because parents or others responsible are anxious to give the 
children the essentials of Jewish religion and observances in 
Jewish community schools. These latter are Jewish community 
institutions established for the most part by the community 
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councils or by religious societies (the “Talmud Torah” type); 
or by some private benefactor. 

Deserving of honorable mention are the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle Schools which were and still are rendering invalu- 
able service. The beneficial results secured by the Alliance 
Schools encouraged them to raise the official educational 
standards from the primary to the secondary level. Though 
the language of instruction was French—as in other regions— 
Arabic was not neglected. Many Alliance students won 
distinction in the Arabic language and its literature. 

The Alliance Schools were, however, dealt a severe blow 
both in Syria and the Lebanon. Following the liberation of 
the two countries from French Mandatory rule, they were 
closed because they were deemed French schools with Paris 
headquarters. ‘To meet new requirements they were ordered 
to effect basic changes in their curricula. Arabic was to 
become the principal language of instruction. Importance 
was to be attached to the study of Arab history and subjects 
fostering the development of Arab national sentiment; local 
directors were to be appointed. The Alliance schools were 
anxious to fulfill these conditions in order to resume their 
cultural efforts among the Jewish population. In Egypt, Jew- 
ish schools were obliged to effect similar changes in accordance 
with the “‘“Arabic Language Law” enacted in 1945. A similar 
situation prevails in Iraq. In Yemen, the school system is too 
primitive to merit serious discussion. Only a little Arabic is 
taught along with some instruction in elementary religious 
principles. 

Whatever justification there was for these changes in terms 
of the Arab national awakening, it was hardly possible to 
justify the decrees of the Ministries of Education restricting 
the study of Hebrew or banning it altogether. National 
minorities other than the Jewish were still permitted to teach 
their languages without let or hindrance. 

In all these countries there were too few Jewish second- 
ary schools, except in Iraq and particularly in Baghdad where 
there are five such schools with Arabic as the language of 
instruction. In other Arab countries young students of both 
sexes frequent the various foreign missionary schools. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Such backward economic and educational conditions were 
naturally not conducive to Jewish happiness in the Middle 
East. Only a few members of the wealthier class and a small 
number of the middle class have been able to enjoy the 
amenities and comforts that favor decent health and living 
standards. Many Jews live in a lamentable state of ignorance, 
poverty and disease in dirty mean quarters. Absolute illiteracy 
completely isolates them from the outside world. The women, 
as in some parts of Iraq, still go veiled. Many women of the 
wealthy and middle classes receive sufficient education to put 
them culturally in advance of the Arab women. 


IRAN 


THe JEwIsH Community in Iran is counted among the oldest 
Jewish communities of the world. Ispahan, for instance, was 
at one time a Jewish city, and was called “Little Jerusalem.” 
But how different are present-day conditions! This same 
community has deen reduced to the most miserable and the 
most backward community in the whole of the Middle East, 
and the Jewish quarter in Ispahan has become the meanest 
ghetto in the world! 

Most of the Persian Jews live in the big cities: Teheran, 
Ispahan, Hamadan, Karmanshah, Shiraz and others; but a 
small percentage lives in the smaller cities and even in secluded 
villages not far from the Kurdistan Mountains near Iran’s 
western frontier. Most are small traders, peddlers and middle- 
men, but some also engage in handicrafts like weaving and 
the manufacture of hoisery. 

When the recent World War ended, the Jews numbered 
about 85,000; but it is evident that this number has decreased 
by several thousand who have made their way, by hook 
or crook, to Palestine. Their incredibly difficult economic con- 
ditions are responsible, too, for the fact that many Persian 
Jews have lately embraced Protestantism in exchange for a 
specified sum of money or the promise of a job in a foreign 
company and the like. 
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But the number of Jews who have become Protestantized 
is almost insignificant compared with those who have em- 
braced the Bahai creed, a number estimated at 10,000. 


What facilitates these conversions is the lack of organiza- 
tion within the Jewish communities, and the fact that con- 
version does not prejudice private relations with one’s family. 
The converts seem to preserve their connections with their 
former co-religionists. It is not a rare thing to find in Iran 
many Jewish families, whose members include converts to 
Protestantism, Islamism or Bahai-ism, without this affecting 
their relations with one another or other members of the 
community. 


Many Persian Jews were officials and employees in Gov- 
ernment departments, but were discharged, early in the war, 
when Nazi influence in Persia was at its peak. Nevertheless, 
the dismissed Jewish officials were not restored to their posts 
after the cessation of hostilities, as Iran follows the Arab 
League as regards the Palestine situation. 


The Jews still retain the single seat they held in the Persian 
parliament. Yet the strange thing is that the Persian Govern- 
ment itself does not contact the Jewish community through 
this Jewish member of Parliament, but through the Director 
of the Alliance Israelite schools in Teheran. 


If the Jews of Iran owe a debt of gratitude to any institution, 
it is to the Alliance Israelite schools. When it is remembered 
that all literate Jews were educated in the Alliance schools, it 


is difficult to imagine what Jewish conditions might have 
been without them. 


During the last few years, these schools in Iran received 
a severe setback. The Government decided that Persian 
should be the medium of education in all schools. It was 
ordered that the director must be a Persian, licensed by 
Persian educational institutions. It became imperative for the 
director of the Alliance schools to “hire”? a nominal director 
approved by the Government. This dualism in the school 
management frequently resulted in conflicts between the two 
directors, especially because the “‘nominal”’ director is usually 
imbued with fanatical national sentiments. 
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What is chiefly inadequate in the Alliance schools in lran— 
as well as in other Oriental states—is the teaching of Jewish 
history, religion, and Hebrew. So sketchy are the Jewish 
studies in these schools that the graduates’ knowledge in these 
subjects seldom rises above zero. Yet those whom circum- 
stances allow to attend these schools are fortunate, especially 
those who can afford to graduate. The maximum proportion 
of these graduates, however, rarely exceeds 10-15 per cent of 
all Persian Jews. 

Side by side with the dearth of religious education, the 
hold of religion on individual Jews is constantly slackenings 
The majority seldom know anything more than Shema Yisrael. 

The Jews of Iran have neither clubs nor press. In their 
secluded ghetto, they are shut off from all contacts with their 
co-religionists throughout the world. Most of them speak 
Persian, though some speak Aramaic and others Arabic. A 
small minority, who were educated at the Alliance schools, 
understand French. 
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By Ernest Strauss— 


WHEN THE JAPANESE “Segregation Order” came into effect 
on May 18, 1943, 15,225 Central European refugees had 
been crammed into what later came to be known as the 
Hongkew Ghetto. Their total number may have been slightly 
higher because of exemptions granted to a fortunate few. 

At the time of the Japanese surrender, 14,874 were left. 
According to their countries of origin, 8,466 were Germans, 
4,279 Austrians, 1,211 Poles and 918 other nationalities. 6,170 
were male and 8,704 female. The age distribution showed 2 
per cent up to 5 years, 7.5 per cent from 6-15 years, 44 per 
cent from 31-50 years, 24 per cent from 51-60 years, and 11.9 
per cent above 60 years. 
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It was fortunate that the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee had a representative on the spot and so was in a 
position to take immediate charge of the assistance to the 
dangerously undernourished and inadequately housed DP’s. 
It has since become to them more than a mere relief agency. 
It has been called the refugees’ town hall, with social security 
services, health and real estate departments, public relations 
service and even, in the absence of a consular protection for 
most of them, their nearest approach to an outside repre- 
sentation. 


The Economic Situation 


All through its existence Shanghai, like the rest of China’ 
had been a city of low prices. The equivalent of 50 American 
dollars a month was considered a fair pay for a foreign 
employee and the refugee, with his much lower standard, 
could amply manage on $1520. Now, in a staggeringly short 
time, the city made the transition from a cheap place to a 
very expensive one. In the time from the reinstallation of the 
Chinese National Currency, October 1945, to March 1946, 
prices soared to 3-4 times their pre-war level in terms of 
American dollars. 

It would have been hardly possible for the refugees to adjust 
themselves to these rapidly deteriorating conditions but for 
two factors working in their favor. The first was the advent of 
UNRRA which started operations in Shanghai in the begin- 
ning of 1946 and has since done a splendid job. The second 
was the appearance, beginning about September 1945, of the 
American Army and Navy as large-scale employers. Alto- 
gether around 1,500 refugees could secure jobs with them, 
working in every capacity from truck driver to legal adviser 
and giving evidence that the DP’s are willing and able to 
work hard and to give satisfaction, if only an opportunity 
presents itself. 

Unfortunately it was no more than an interlude, for already 
in the spring of 1946 the American forces in Shanghai were 
greatly reduced. With them went the last chance of an eco- 
nomic recovery for the refugees. Increased cost of raw mate- 
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rials and labor, import and currency restrictions and general 
post-war conditions brought the commercial life of the city to 
a standstill and jobs for white people are simply not available. 

This, combined with a devastating climate, low standard of 
sanitary and hygienic provisions, rampant epidemics and polit- 
ical insecurity, make the ardent desire of all but a very few 
Shanghai DP’s to leave as soon as possible understandable and 
justifiable. A decree of the Chinese Government of November 
1945, declaring all Jewish refugees as enemy aliens who had, 
pending their expected exodus, to furnish special guarantees 
for good behavior, required the combined efforts of Inter- 
governmental Committee, AJDC, UNRRA and CNRRA, 
UNRRA’s Chinese affiliation, until finally the formal guar- 
antee of the latter for all bona fide DP’s was considered suffi- 
cient. But the general anti-foreign attitude of the population 
is unmistakable and has repeatedly led to minor outbreaks. 


A Community in Liquidation 


So far, however, only two countries have admitted Shanghai 
DP’s in any number: 1,834 have up to this writing gone to the 
U. S., and Australia, which has been a haven to 813, made a 
particularly magnanimous gesture. In March 1947 a special 
delegate of the Australian Government, Mr. Alec Mazel, 
arrived in Shanghai in order to investigate the possibility of 
large-scale immigration and with authority to receive applica- 
tions. 2,500 registered but under the principle of selective 
immigration only a portion may be eligible. 

Repatriation, primarily an UNRRA responsibility, has lost 
much of its appeal through post-war developments in Europe. 
So far 960 Austrians have been repatriated and another batch 
of about 250 Austrians and 400 Germans is scheduled to sail 
in the second half of June. Only isolated stragglers are ex- 
pected to go back at a later date. 

All other countries together account only for about 550 
Shanghai DP’s. Palestine, where more than 2,000 earnestly 
desire to settle, has unfortunately remained closed, except in 
a very few cases. 
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At present the number of Central European refugees has 
dropped below the 11,000 mark, and in case the present rate 
of 400-500 sailings per month can be kept up or even in- 
creased, the refugee colony will in a few years be a thing of the 
past. But it will have left its mark on the economic, cultural 
and social picture of the city. 

War-ravaged Hongkew, at its best no more than a low class 
workmen’s and wharf sector, has been rebuilt by the refugees 
into a residential area with teeming business life and excellent 
shops. They founded new industries, like knitting wear and 
leather goods and introduced into others a quality and a taste 
heretofore unknown in Shanghai. They set a new fashion in 
window dressing and interior decoration. In dressmaking and 
millinery they soon took a leading position. While handicraft 
used to be a purely Chinese province, the refugees were the 
first to prove that European workmanship and taste can hold 
their own even in the Far East. The Jewish Craftsmen’s 
Guild counts 540 members representing 44 different trades, 
and maintains a high standard of quality. 

In all of the local universities and colleges, St. John’s, 
Aurore, University of Shanghai, Lester Institute etc., refugees 
are or have been active as professors or lecturers in such differ- 
ent subjects as sinology, economics, history, chemistry, physics, 
music and international law. Others work as editors or 
reporters with the English language newspapers and have done 
pioneer work in the field of economic journalism. The musical 
life of the city will lose some of its main pillars when the 
refugees depart, for they account for a prominent conductor 
and some excellent artists at violin, piano and cello. In the 
medical profession their achievements are generally recognized 
and some neurologists and surgeons already enjoy a more 
than local reputation. 


Communal Life 


Communal activities have shown a healthy growth since 
the liberation but are now somewhat handicapped by the past 
or impending departure of some of the most active members. 
Foremost in importance is the Communal Association of Cen- | 
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tral European Jews (Juedische Gemeinde) which includes 90 
per cent of all DP’s. It operates one synagogue and four prayer 
places but on the High Holidays they are quite insufficient to 
accommodate the crowds of worshippers, and additional halls 
have to be rented. Besides ritual matters, the Association is in 
charge of the cemeteries, acts as a registry office and maintains 
an arbitration court which helps settle arguments among the 
refugees. 

The Zionist idea has struck deep roots not only among the 
refugees but all Shanghai Jewry. Shekel payers have been 
around 6000 but only some 3000 are politically organized. 
The General Zionists work in 3 sections, AZO for the refugees, 
Kadimah for the Russians, and WIZO for women. Next in 
number come the UZO (United Zionists and Revisionists), the 
Poale Zion and the Mizrachi. 

From these organizations, the Landsmannschaften and the 
Central Committee, an overall refugee representation, the 
Council of Refugee Organizations, has been formed. The 
cooperation of these elected bodies with the JDC staff has 
brought good results in every field. 

The picture would be incomplete without mentioning the 
sporting activities, the only province where Jews from both 
sides of the Creek have really come into close contact. The 
Jewish Recreation Club, though mostly consisting of refugees, 
has a Russian Chairman and many followers among this 
colony. It has won a creditable position in the fields of soccer, 
ping-pong, chess and especially boxing where some of its 
members rank among the best amateurs in town. 


Health and Housing Situation 


The health situation in Shanghai requires constant vigilance, 
and twice serious epidemics have been averted only in the 
nick of time. AJDC’s Shanghai Refugee Hospital, around 
which all medical activities are centered, could be greatly 
enlarged and improved. Partly with the aid of some Quonset 
Huts provided by UNRRA, its capacity was brought up to 
196 beds, plus 39 beds for the incurable. The hospital now 
features an up-to date operating theatre, X-ray department, 
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medical laboratory, electro-therapeutical station, and ranks 
with the best medical institutions in town. The Out-patient 
Department caters to 150-200 patients daily and the Dental 
Out-patient Department has through recent improvements 
been brought up to a capacity of 50 dentures a month, a figure 
it is hoped will be doubled when a newly installed third chair 
comes into operation. 


Far from showing any improvement owing to the departure 
of some 20 per cent of the refugees, the housing situation in the 
‘District,’ always desperate, is now more strained than ever. 
This is due to the fact that all 5 camps, housing still a consid- 
erable portion of the DP’s, are being claimed back by their 
Chinese owners or by governmental institutions. In 2 cases it 
has been impossible to avoid yielding to the pressure and 
others are expected to follow suit, thus placing the JDC before 
the necessity of having to acquire new lease-hold houses to 
accommodate the evacuees. On January 1, 1946, 2,547 DP’s 
lived in camps and 979 in JDC-operated tenement buildings 
and ‘‘Lane-Houses.”? On May 1, 1947, the figures were 1,495 
for the camps and 1,513 for the buildings and houses. Included 
in the latter figure are 120 old people housed and boarded in 
the new “‘Joint-House” in N. Szechuan Road, where they 
receive every care and attention. 


Cultural and Educational Activities 


The Jewish educational institutions, in the first place the 
S. J. Y. A. School, have been further improved. Vocational 
training is the special province of ORT which has been active 
in Shanghai since 1941 and has since trained 2,480 pupils in 
36 different trades. The peak was reached in 1945 with 420 
pupils. The present attendance is 240 in 14 classes. It speaks 
well for the serious turn of mind of the Shanghai Jewish 
juveniles that no less than 80 per cent have attended one or 
more classes, but perhaps still more significant is the fact that 
within the 18 months of the school term elapsing since the end 
of the war, already more pupils have attended than in the 
entire previous period. This shows clearly how anxious the 
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refugees are not to go unprepared to their countries of destina- 
tion. 

While professiona! theatrical performances seem to have 
come to an end with the departure of some of the prominent 
actors, lectures are frequent and draw large audiences. Prom- 
inent Americans and Australians speak regularly in the JDC- 
sponsored American Seminary on conditions in their home- 
lands. The Shanghai branch of YIVO, the Zionist organi- 
zations and the Juedische Gemeinde arrange evenings on 
Jewish history, philosophy and folklore. The emigration 
boasts a daily paper, the Shanghai Echo. 

A highlight in this field was the recent creation of a commu- 
nity center on the American model. It features lectures, social 
functions, sporting activities, handicraft classes, amateur theat- 
ricals, religious services and many other activities, and issues 
its own mimeographed magazine, Future, written, edited and 
typed by the youngsters themselves. 


RUSSIAN (ASHKENAZI) AND SEPHARDI COMMUNITIES 


The Russian Jewish colony, numbering about 3,500, is 
economically much sounder than the refugees and seems to 
have been less affected by the first post-war period. But now 
they also begin to feel the pinch of the trade recession and 
even here a marked tendency towards emigration is noticeable. 

The Ashkenazi Communal Association owns and operates 
the Jewish Hospital with 80 beds, magnificently located on the 
premises of the former Polish Consulate in a fine garden, and 
a splendid new synagogue which could be perfected during 
the war. As to charitable institutions, there is a polyclinic, a 
loan-kassa and, one of the finest achievements, the Hebrew 
Relief Society running the Shelter-House which provides 
accommodations and low-priced or even free meals to the 
needy. This meritorious institution has been recently consider- 
ably enlarged and a new building has been added. Center of 
the social activities is the Jewish Club which repeatedly had to 
change its location during the war but has now found a new 
and satisfactory home on its own premises in the center of the 
former French Concession. Whereas before, the main emphasis 
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had been placed on indoor activities, the new location will 
provide also opportunity for outdoor sports, and a new swim- 
ming pool is already under construction. The Jewish school 
in Seymour Road, formerly financed by the Sephardim, is 
nowsa common responsibility of both colonies. 


The old established Sephardi Community numbers now 
only around 500. The war years have left their mark even on 
this once fabulously rich colony. An entire section, the Syrians, 
who used to be engaged in the lace and embroidery business, 
have gone out of business and mostly left. Others who had 
their capital invested in landed property see their revenue 
greatly diminished. Of the two synagogues owned by this 
community only one, Olei Rachel, is now in operation. 


The Russian Jewish colony in Tientsin seems unaffected. In 
this city as well as in Tsingtao live small batches of refugees. 
They are eligible for UNRRA assistance and their fate is more 
or less identical with that of their Shanghai brethren. 


Little information could be gained about the once flour- 
ishing Jewish colony in Harbin. The city lies still within the 
communist sphere and communications are cut off. Some 
4,000, mostly Russian Jews, are said to have remained there. 


Review of the Year: International 


1. THE PALESTINE PROBLEM! 





By Louis Shub 


THE SPECIAL SESSION ON PALESTINE of the United Nations 
General Assembly ended on May 15, 1947. An eleven-nation 
committee of inquiry was established and empowered to 
submit proposals for the solution of the problem of Palestine 
in about ninety days. 

This action by the United Nations was but the most recent 
step to break the stalemate existing between the three con- 
tending parties; the Jews, the Arabs and the British. Through- 
out the deliberations of the Assembly, beginning April 28, 
however, it was clear that the problem had not become any 
more susceptible of solution because fifty-five nations rather 
than one or two or three endeavored to solve it. The basic 
elements remained the same—pressure of the Jews of Europe 
toward their promised homeland, aspirations of the Jews of 
Palestine to self-rule, opposition of the Arabs in Palestine and 
surrounding states to any change that might give the Jews a 
population of greater influence in Palestine, and the network 
of Great Power interests in the Mediterranean Basin. Inability 
to reconcile these factors was the basis for the failure of the 
United States and Great Britain to solve the problem con- 
jointly, and the failure of Britain’s single-handed efforts some- 


what later. 


1 This article deals with the international political developments. For 
a summary of events within Palestine see the article by Lotta Levensohn, 
p. 444—ksp. 
483 
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PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 


The new Special Committee set up by the Assembly had 
before it a dossier of plans that failed to achieve common 
agreement: the Morrison-Grady plan, commonly referred to 
as the Federalization plan; the Bevin proposal, known as the 
cantonization plan; and the Arab program for an Arab Pales- 
tine state. The dossier did not contain a plan by the Jewish 
Agency, for it had not officially participated in the ill-fated 
conferences of September 1946, or January 1947 (England 
having refused to place the Agency proposal for a Jewish state 
in an adequate area of Palestine on the agenda). 

In addition to these previously known plans, the Special 
Committee was likely to consider proposals for a United 
Nations Trusteeship until Palestine could be adjudged ready 
for independence or continuance of British responsibility 
under the terms provided in the League Mandate or a United 
Nations Trusteeship. It was expected that the Committee 
would also consider the plan of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Although the British dossier did not contain 
any reference to this plan, it will undoubtedly receive con- 
siderable study by its multilateral successor, and it represents 
a convenient springboard from which to gain a perspective of 
the whole problem. 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry Plan 


In April 1946 the Anglo-American Committee recom- 
mended that Palestine be neither an Arab nor a Jewish state 
but a single state in which all sections of the community could 
participate. It is also recommended that Palestine be con- 
tinued under mandate pending the execution of a trusteeship 
agreement under the United Nations. 

On immigration, it recommended that 100,000 Jewish 
immigrants be authorized admission into Palestine immedi- 
ately and thereafter in accordance with the mandate. It 
recommended further that the acquisition of land be permitted 
irrespective of race and that restrictions on transfer of land be 
rescinded. 
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The proposal of ‘“‘perpetual trusteeship”’ provided an inter- 
lude for the realization of final goals and at the same time 
provided for the satisfaction of Jewish interests in regard to 
immigration and British interests, insofar as it retains the 
Mandate. The Arabs were to be compensated for concessions 
on Jewish immigration through large grants and subsidies to 
encourage social and economic development in Palestine and 
surrounding countries. 

The Report’s statement that “because it (Palestine) is a 
holy land, Palestine is not and can never become a land which 
any race or religion can justly claim as its very own”? was 
given significance by the instruction to the U. N. Special Com- 
mittee to “give most careful consideration to the religious 
interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism and Christianiiy.”’ 


Developments Leading to Morrison Plan 


The Anglo-American Inquiry Committee Report’s imme- 
diate objective, the prompt admission of 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine, was endorsed by President Truman. His desire for 
immediate implementation was, however, nullified by Prime 
Minister Attlee’s insistence that the recommendations be 
accepted as a whole, that the United States furnish military 
and financial assistance for the implementation of the recom- 
mendations, and that the illegal Jewish armies disband and 
surrender their arms. 

A diplomatic tug-of-war ensued not only between the 
President of the United States and the British authorities but 
also between President Truman and the State Department. 
In the latter connection, it became necessary for the State 
Department to declare “‘that it must be clear that the Presi- 
dent’s statements are controlling upon all the departments of 
government.” The President’s persistence in his immigration 
stand culminated in the establishment on July 11, 1946 of a 
Cabinet Committee on Palestine and Related Problems, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of State, War and Treasury. Follow- 
ing preliminary deliberations, a committee of alternates under 
Henry Grady went to England to explore the problem further 
with a similar group appointed by the British cabinet. 
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Anglo-American Cabinet Committee Plan 


Following three weeks of deliberation, the Anglo-American 
Cabinet Committee on July 26, 1946 recommended a federal- 
ization scheme for the consideration of their respective govern- ' 
ments. 

It was proposed that the two governments should seek to 
create conditions favorable to the resettlement of a substantial 
number of displaced persons in Europe itself. Recognizing 
that there would still be a movement to find new homes outside 
Europe, the committee urged establishment of an Inter- 
national Refugee Organization designed to deal effectively 
with the problem of refugees and displaced persons as a whole, 
Finally, the committee recommended making an appeal to all 
members of the United Nations to receive in territories under 
their control a portion of Europe’s displaced persons, including 
Jews. 

Accepting the principle. that Palestine, as a whole, can be 
neither a Jewish nor an Arab state, the plan calls for the 
federalization of Palestine into Jewish, Arab and Central 
Government provinces. Very strong powers would be vested 
in the Central (British) Government and very little autonomy 
would exist in the Jewish and Arab provinces. The Jewish 
province would comprise the Plains of Sharon and Esdraelon 
and part of Galilee, with a total area of about 1,500 square 
miles. ‘The remainder of the country, with the exception of 
the districts of Jerusalem, Bethlehem and the Negeb, would 
constitute the Arab zone. The admission of 100,000 European 
Jews would take place within twelve months after acceptance 
of the constitutional proposals arising from discussion of the 
plan. 

The distribution of the population would be about 451,000 
Jews in the Jewish zone, 15,000 in the Arab zone and 100,000 
in Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The Jewish zone would have a 
minority of 301,000 Arabs; 815,000 Arabs would be in the 
Arab zone and about 90,000 in Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Large sums of money would have to be made available to 
both Jews and Arabs. Most of the money for Jewish purposes 
would have to be raised among Jews themselves; about 
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$300,000,000 would be provided the Arabs of Palestine and 
the rest of the Middle East by the United States. Immigration 
“to the extent to which the absorptive capacity of the country 
will not thereby be exceeded” was to be controlled by the 
Central Government. . 

That Great Britain’s desire to effect an agreement among 
Jews and Arabs and present a fait accompli to the General 
Assembly would be thwarted became evident with the initial 
reaction of the Jewish Agency and the Arabs. 

The Jewish Agency rejected the plan because it failed to 
offer independence to either Arabs or Jews and meant that 
self-government would be illusory. 

General dissatisfaction with the plan was expressed by other 
Jewish bodies on the following grounds: the area allouted for 
Jewish immigration was too small as was the amount of self- 
government offered to the Jews and Arabs; there were no 
provisions for adequate and early participation by Jews and 
Arabs in responsible posts in the Central Government. The 
insistence by Great Britain that no Jewish immigration into 
Palestine would be possible unless the provisional autonomy 
plan were accepted in toto was roundly condemned. 

The Arab office of Jerusalem condemned the plan as 
“similar to the Partition scheme in 1937” which the Arabs 
resisted and recorded their determination to reject any form 
of partition as stronger than ever. The Arab office added that 
it rejected the idea of Jewish-owned land in an Arab territory 
and opposed the establishment of a Jewish state, even a small 
Jewish settlement. 


September London Conference 


Despite rejection of the plan by the two groups most directly 
affected in Palestine—the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher 
Committee—Great Britain invited representatives of the seven 
Arab states and the Arab League to a conference in London 
to begin on September 9, 1946. 

Meeting in Paris in August, the Jewish Agency refused to 
attend the London Conference. On August 10, in a letter 
to the British Colonial Secretary, George H. Hall, Chaim 
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Weizmann pointed out that the Agency refused to accept the 
Morrison plan as a basis for negotiation, but was prepared to 
participate in the Conference if establishment of a Jewish 
state in an “‘adequate area’”’ of Palestine was to be the purpose 
of the discussion. In addition, the Agency demanded full free- 
dom to designate its own Conference delegates, including those 
detained or subject to detention. 

The reference to “‘the establishment of a Jewish State in an 
adequate area of Palestine” made by Dr. Weizmann in his 
letter to the Colonial Secretary, signalled the reappearance of 
partition as a proposed solution. Not only was Great Britain 
presented with this proposal but so was the United States, for 
Nahum Goldmann was sent to Washington by the Jewish 
Agency to present the Agency’s proposal. This plan had been 
agreed on by the Agency in Paris in August because it had 
been felt that the British Government would agree to the early 
admission. of 100,000 Jews only if this step were coupled with 
the solution of the Palestine problem as a whole. 

The Jewish Agency’s position has since become a basic issue 
of conflict among Zionists, many of whom felt that the 
bargaining position of the Jewish Agency was weakened when 
it took the initiative in offering partition instead of awaiting 
such an offer from the British. 

With respect to the Agency plan, Judge Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, on behalf of the American Jewish Committee, stated 
that the plan is ‘‘a reasonable base on which to build discus- 
sion.”’ He remarked further that “‘insofar as its salient features 
have been announced, it stresses as its main objective the crea- 
tion of a governmental unit into which Jews may immigrate as 
of right. All agree that this immigration is the true, main and 
immediate objective. This immigration is vital to the saving 
of human life.” 

The Arabs rejected the Morrison plan and instead proposed 
a unitary state which would preclude ‘‘the cutting off of Pales- 
tine to make a home for immigrants of a different nationality.” 
Under the proposal, an independent Arab state was to come 
into being by the end of 1948, following an interim government 


that would be subject to the veto power of a British High 
Commissioner. 
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Expressing a desire to study these Arab proposals more 
fully, the British Government postponed the scheduled Sep- 
tember conference to December 15 and then to January 14, 
1947. This adjournment was viewed with great misgiving by 
President Truman. In a letter of October 4, he outlined the 
activities of the United States with regard to Palestine from 
the day of Earl Harrison’s report. In reiterating his interest 
in the earliest possible admission to Palestine of 100,000 
Jewish refugees, the President expressed the belief that a solu- 
tion along the lines of the Agency plan proposing ‘‘a viable 
Jewish state in control of its own immigration and economic 
policies in an adequate area of Palestine instead of in the whole 
of Palestine’? would command the support of public opinion 
in the United States. 


Second London Conference 


The intervening months between the unsuccessful Sep- 
tember conference and the conference called for late January, 
were replete with frustration for Jewish hopes, grumbling by 
the Arabs, and growing resentment by the British which was 
reflected in anti-Jewish statements by Ernest Bevin. 

At the conference the Arabs were insistent on the plan they 
had offered previously and refused to accept any compromise. 
Though outside the conference, the Jewish Agency continued 
to press at informal meetings for the procedural point of having 
Britain place on the agenda the principle of a Jewish state in 
an adequate area of Palestine. 

The Bevin Plan was submitted to the conference on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1947 and was communicated to representatives of the 
Jewish Agency. The plan provided for creation of two semi- 
autonomous states, Arab and Jewish, subject to the over-all 
authority of the British Government. No boundaries were to 
be set for the two states. The areas included in either state 
did not have to be contiguous but were to be determined by a 
majority of the population in a particular district. The 
immigration of Jews to Palestine, now limited to 1,500 a 
month, was to be increased at a rate of 4,000 monthly, for two 


years. 
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The plan was to run for five years, but after two years the 
High Commissioner, a British official to whom questions 
relating to such matters as international relations and defense 
were to be referred, could decide whether the rate of immi- 
gration of Jews was more than the “absorptive capacity” of 
the area and reduce it if necessary. “Local councils in the 
various communities within the Arab and Jewish areas would 
have sole contact with the outside bodies.”’ If, after the five- 
year trial, the plan was not a success, the entire problem of 
Palestine would be referred to the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. 

Both the Arabs and the Jewish Agency issued categorical 
rejections; the former, on the basis of unqualified opposition 
to any further Jewish immigration and their demand for the 
immediate establishment of an Arab state; the latter, on the 
ground that the Bevin plan provided even less than the 
Morrison plan in regard to immigration and that the Pales- 
tinian state to be established after five years would still contain 
a large Arab majority and would in reality guarantee an Arab 
state. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Owing to the complete failure of the two conferences, on 
February 17, 1947, Mr. Bevin told the House of Commons 
that the Palestine problem was to be submitted to the United 
Nations. On February 20, the British government, in line 
with its intention not to propose any specific recommendation 
of its own, issued a White Paper, which contained the Arab, 
Morrison and Bevin plans together with other documents, and 
presented it to the United Nations for consideration. 


Bewin’s Proposal 


In a speech on February 21, 1947, Bevin delineated what, 
in his opinion, the political structure of Palestine should be. 
Declaring that the very issuance of the White Paper portended 
England’s belief that it had fulfilled the commitments of the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, Secretary Bevin con- 
tended that the Jewish claim to Palestine was based purely on 
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humanitarian grounds. He was, therefore, prepared to relax 
the provisions of the White Paper to the extent of admitting 
100,000 Jews into Paiestine at the present rate of 1500 monthly. 
Beyond that, Jewish immigration into Palestine was to be 
decided by the elected representatives of Palestine. This, in 
effect, meant that Jewish immigration was to be dependent 
upon Arab consent and was essentially a proposal to create a 
permanent Jewish minority in Palestine. This was admitted 
by Bevin when he stated, “I cannot alter the balance of 
people in a state.” 

That Bevin was proposing an Arab state was likewise 
indicated by citing Arab proposals as reasonable and difficult 
of answer. Although Bevin mentioned that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry did not recommend a Jewish state, 
he failed to note that neither did the Committee recommend 
an Arab state. 

In addition, Bevin charged President Truman with sabo- 
taging a possible settlement of the Palestine problem for 
campaign purposes. President Truman was accused of under- 
mining the chances of a truce with the Zionists by issuing a 
statement on October 4, 1946, which demanded the admission 
of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 

The White House publicly rebuked Bevin for his suggestion. 
An unprecedented statement issued February 26, 1947 pointed 
out that President Truman’s pronouncement of October 4, 
1946 was merely a reaffirmation of the United States Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward Palestine since August 31, 1945, when 
the President addressed a communication to Prime Minister 
Attlee on the subject of admitting 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 

On February 26 the Jewish Agency issued a statement 
attacking Mr. Bevin’s address as misleading on the grounds 
that he was presenting his proposal of a unitary state in 
Palestine as a compromise between Arab and Jewish demands 
whereas actually a unitary state would have an Arab majority 
and would, therefore, be an Arab state. 

At its meeting in Cairo in March the Arab League indicated 
that it would argue the case before the United Nations on the 
basis of complete independence for Palestine as an Arab state, 
and repeated its demand for the complete cessation of immi- 
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gration into Palestine. The League also declared that if an 
interim trustee were proposed, it would invoke Article 73 of 
the United Nations Charter which states that the interests of 
the inhabitants of trust territories are paramount. This, 
according to the Arabs, would rule out provisions for admission 
of European Jewish refugees who are non-inhabitants. 

The Arabs have for some time contended that under 
Article 79, they alone are the “‘states directly concerned”’ and 
are entitled to settle with Great Britain the terms of the 
trusteeship. This thesis would exclude the United States and 
the Jewish Agency as well. The Soviet Union has expressed 
itself quite strongly on the issue of “‘states directly concerned.” 
N. V. Novikov, Soviet representative on the Trusteeship 
Committee, declared that the attempt by Great Britain to 
solve the question of Palestine through direct negotiations with 
Jewish and Arab representatives constituted a violation of 
Article 79. Thus, it was anticipated that Russia would 
oppose any attempt of the Arabs to declare themselves the 
only “‘states directly concerned.” 

Considerable confusion followed Bevin’s proposal to submit 
the Palestine question to the United Nations. The seven 
months’ delay involved in placing the issue before the General 
Assembly, which was scheduled not to meet until September, 
was greatly deplored. In seeking to expedite an early study 
of the problem by a responsible body, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Trygve Lie, proposed that a fact-finding 
body be set up by a special committee of fifty-five members 
to study the Palestine question. This body would report to 
the political committee which in turn would report to the 
General Assembly. At first, however, nothing developed, 
because the United States insisted that Great Britain should 
officially sponsor the proposal for a special Palestine investi- 
gating committee and also formulate concrete suggestions for 
United Nations procedure. 

Despite Great Britain’s repeated insistence that it could not 
give the United Nations carte blanche in the Palestine ques- 
tion, on April 2 it submitted a formal request for a special 
session of the General Assembly. The British note contained 
a double request; first, that the question of Palestine be put 
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on the agenda of the regular Assembly session in September; 
second, that a special session be called to set up and instruct 
a committee to gather information for the regular meeting. 
It also disclosed that the British Government would submit 
to the September session an account of its administration of 
the League of Nations Mandate covering the Holy Land. 

_ The majority necessary for calling the special session was 
obtained by April 11 and the following day, Trygve Lie cabled 
notice of the session. His cable prescribed that the session be 
limited to appointing a fact-finding committee to investigate 
conditions in Palestine and report to the nations at the regular 
Assembly meeting in September. 

The Arab League immediately challenged the cable’s intent, 
when it intimated on April 19 that it would ask the United 
Nations for an immediate decision on Palestine. Faris-Bey El 
Ghoury of Syria, spokesman for the League, stated that the 
Arabs would fight the appointment of a commission of inquiry 
and would ask for the immediate creation of an independent 
state in Palestine. This was in complete contradiction to the 
intention of the American and British delegations which hoped 
to confine the discussion to the appointment of a board of 
inquiry. 

The Jewish Agency appealed to the United Nations to 
recommend that, pending a decision on a long-term solution 
to the Palestine problem, Great Britain re-open the Holy Land 
to immediate Jewish immigration and during the interim 
period outlaw ‘“‘existing measures of racial discrimination that 
restrict the sale of land to Jews in 94 per cent of the country.” 

The Agency also noted that both the Arab world and Great 
Britain were formally represented in the United Nations and 
that the Jewish people, without such representation, were 
approaching the special session of the Assembly under a great 
disadvantage. 


Deliberations of Special Session 


The first session on April 28 was devoted to organizational 
matters and the election of Dr. Oswald Aranha as Assembly 
President. The word ‘Palestine’? was mentioned only once. 
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The delegates then turned to the procedural matter before 
them. From April 29 on there was debate in committee and 
plenary session. The debate turned on two questions. ‘The 
first was ‘“‘What is the function of the Special Assembly?” 
The second was, “Should the Zionists be represented during | 
the discussions?” 

The Arab states—Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia—demanded that the Assembly debate the whole Pales- 
tine problem and vote on the termination of the British 
mandate. They disapproved Zionist representation. 


The United States and Britain opposed the Arabs. They 
favored limiting the Assembly to the simple act of setting up 
a United Nations Inquiry Commission to investigate Palestine, 
postponing all basic debate and action until the regular session 
of the Assembly. They came out for Zionist representation in 
committee meetings but not in the full Assembly. 


Russia lined up with the Arabs on one issue, opposed them 
on the other. The Soviet delegate favored a full dress debate 
on Palestine ‘‘but not necessarily a decision.”? On the other 
hand, Russia urged that the Zionists be heard by the General 
Assembly rather than by the committee. _ 


The voice of the Jews was not heard in the United Nations 
deliberations. But outside the United Nations meetings 
strenuous efforts were made to win a hearing for their position. 
The Zionists brought pressure on the State Department to 
gain support for their plea. They argued, and the United 
States supported them to a degree, that the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine which is recognized as a semi-official organ under 
the mandate should present the Jewish case. 

In the course of the first week’s debate the Assembly 
approved the Anglo-American position on the question of 
setting the Agenda. After acrimonious debate the first two 
days, the General Committee voted 8 to 1 to confine the 
agenda to establishment of the Inquiry Commission. Five 
nations, including Russia, abstained from voting. The Arab 
delegates took their fight to the floor of the General Assembly. 
Again they were defeated 24 to 10. 

The second issue—Zionist participation—was debated in- 
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conclusively in the first week in the General Committee and 
was finally taken to the Political and Security Committee. 

The question of Jewish representation was further compli- 
cated by the fact that other groups besides the Jewish Agency 
sought accreditation. However, on May 3, the full Assembly 
directed the Political and Security Committee to hear the 
Jewish Agency and to consider a request for a hearing by the 
Arab Higher Committee, a self-constituted political body for 
the Palestine Arabs organized in 1936 to represent parties then 
active in Palestine. Its organizer and first chairman was the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin El Husseini, exiled from 
Palestine early in the war because of his pro-Nazi sympathies. 

The five Arab League States in the United Nations took 
umbrage and threatened to boycott the sessions unless the 
Assembly met again to retract this action. The Assembly 
acceded to the request in an emergency meeting. The Political 
and Security Committee adjourned; reconstituted itself as a 
plenary session; directed the committee by a vote of 39-1 to 
hear the Arab Higher Committee, thus satisfying the delegates 
and setting the stage for the Arab-Jewish debate which was 
to be confined to advice on the nature and scope of the Inquiry 
Committee. 

The principal spokesman for the Jewish Agency before the 
First Committee of the General Assembly on May 8 was Abba 
Hillel Silver, Chairman of the Agency’s American section. 
The spokesman for the Arab Higher Committee was Henry 
Cattan, a Jerusalem lawyer. These were the major points they 
made: 


Dr. Silver: These international commitments... . cannot 
now be erased.... The Jewish people.... (rely) upon 
the honor and pledged word of the world community. 

Mr. Cattan: The Balfour Declaration was made without 
the consent....of the people most directly affected.... 
Various pledges (were)given to the Arabs before and after 
the Balfour Declaration with regard to the recognition of 
their (sovereignty). 

Dr. Silver: The national home is still in the making; it has 
not yet been fully established .... The opportunity (for its 
development) must now be fully restored. 
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Mr. Cattan: It is high time that Palestine’s right to inde- 
pendence be recognized.... It is high time also that a 
policy (the mandate) which has been impairing the ethno- 
logical and political structure of the country be brought to 
an end. 

Dr. Silver: The Mandatory Government... . assumed as 
its prime obligation to facilitate Jewish immigration into 
(Palestine). 

Mr. Cattan: Immigration initiated under the mandate 1s 
threatening the very existence of the Arab nations. 

Dr. Silver: There is a desperate urgency about this tragic 
human problem, my friends, which brooks no delay. An 
immediate relaxation of the restrictive measures on immi- 
gration .... will be a boon to these suffering humans. 

Mr. Cattan: The linking of the refugee problem with Pales- 
tine has made and would continue to make the solution of 
both problems infinitely more difficult . . . . The Mandatory 
(must) take immediate steps for the complete stoppage of 
all Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


These arguments make it clear that a crucial issue is the 
admission of Jews into Palestine. Arab insistence on immediate 
independence would mean the creation of a state in which the 
Jews would be a minority and thus unable to affect immi- 
gration. By the same token, the halting of immigration would 
eliminate the possibility of a Jewish state in all of Palestine. 


The Issue of Independence 


After several days of Arab-Jewish debate, during which the 
Arab spokesmen appealed to racial and religious prejudice, 
the United Nations turned to a discussion of the scope and 
composition of the Inquiry Commission. Led by Herschel V. 
Johnson, the United States campaigned for giving the broadest 
instruction to the projected inquiry and objected to a Soviet 
proposal which it felt might morally prejudice the investigation 
to recommend immediate independence. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet delegate, held it to be “desirable” 
that the inquiry frame an immediate proposal for inde- 


pendence, or at least several alternative recommendations. 
® 
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Gromyko proposed an amendment “including a proposal on 
the question of establishing without delay the independent 
state of Palestine.” 


Several smaller nations argued that they wanted to study 
all the facts before they made any kind of advance commit- 
ment. They felt, however, that the generalized instruction 
might consider ultimate independence for Palestine for in the 
debates every nation had endorsed the goal of independence, 
a point specified in the League of Nations mandate. 


Issue of Representation and Big Five 


Another issue battled over was representation in the United 
Nations Committee of Inquiry. The debate centered around 
the desire of the United States to keep the members of the Big 
Five from obtaining any position on the Inquiry Committee. 
The United States sought a seven-member neutral committee, 
with broad terms of reference allowing the investigators to go 
anywhere and make any decision. 

Arguing for Big Five participation, Andrei Gromyko stated 
that Russia had no material interest in the Palestine problem 
and that the Soviet Jewish population as far as he knew did 
not have much interest in immigration to Palestine. He added 
that Russia was ready to participate not only in the United 
Nations decision in Palestine but also in the assembling of facts 
in the case. 

In reply, Warren Austin, head of the United States delega- 
tion, stated that, “‘Our fear is that opposing views and debate 
among the permanent members (the Big Five) if they were 
on the special committee, over details would cause delay by 
the intrusion of other interests which are perfectly obvious 
here. Everybody knows about them. They are constantly 
arising on every detail.” 

It was clear that he was referring, among other problems, 
to the clash of Big Three political interests in the Near and 
Middle East; the special interests of Britain as the mandate 
power administering Palestine; the United States’ programs 
of aid for Greece and Turkey; Russia’s desire for warm water 
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ports; vital oil interests and competition for the favors of the 
Arab peoples. 

On the question of the role of the Big Five, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan stated: 


My Government are in rather a peculiar position. They 
would find themselves, if they were members of that com- 
mittee, at times in the witness stand, and then after that, a 
moment or two later, would resume their seats with the 
jury. It is a principle, of course, that we have always—and 
I think everybody has—upheld, that no man should be 
judge in his own cause, and I think, we should be put in a 
somewhat embarrassing and difficult position. 


In the final vote, on May 13, the Assembly approved the 
Australian proposal that eleven nations, excluding the Big 
Five, constitute the Committee of Inquiry. The vote was 46 
to 7 with Arab States, Turkey and Afghanistan in opposition. 
Following are the terms of the inquiry: 


Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has 
been called into special session for the purpose of consti- 
tuting and instructing a special committee to prepare, for 
the consideration at the next regular session of the Assembly, 
a report on the question of Palestine, 
The General Assembly resolves that: 


(1) A Special Committee be created for the above- 
mentioned purpose consisting of the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

(2) The Special Committee shall have the widest powers 
to ascertain and record facts, and to investigate all questions 
and issues relevant to the problem of Palestine. 


(3) The Special Committee shall determine its own 
procedure. 


(4) The Special Committee shall conduct investigations 
in Palestine, and wherever it may deem useful, receive and 
examine written or oral testimony, whichever it may con- 
sider appropriate in each case, from the mandatory power, 
from representatives of the population of Palestine, from govern- 


ments and from such organizations and individuals as it may deem 
necessary. j 
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(5) The Special Committee shall give most careful con- 
sideration to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, 
Judaism and Christianity. 

(6) The Special Committee shall prepare a report to the 
General Assembly and shall submit such proposals as it may 
consider appropriate for the solution of the problem of 
Palestine. 

(7) The Special Committee’s report shall be communi- 
cated to the Secretary-General not later than 1 September, 
1947, in order that it may be circulated to the members of 
the United Nations in time for consideration by the second 
regular session of the General Assembly .... 


Observers felt that the membership of the eleven-nation 
Special Committee was a fairly balanced group. India and 
Iran were regarded as definite supporters of the Arabs. In 
Assembly and committee debate, Asaf Ali, representative of 
India, had been one of the most frequent speakers for the 
Arab case. Iran had voted consistently for the Arab viewpoint, 
but Nastollah Entezam, delegate from Teheran, was reported 
to have declared that his government would give its delegate 
on the Inquiry Committee a completely free hand. It also was 
felt that with its large number of Arab inhabitants, Peru might 
lean in the Arab direction. 

Canada and Australia were regarded as naturally predis- 
posed toward Great Britain. Sweden, Uruguay and the 
Netherlands did not indicate that they favored any party and 
were viewed as neutral. 

Guatemala was reportedly among the pro-Zionist. It had 
consistently been friendly and had argued for a Jewish Agency 
voice in the debates of the political committee. Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, the latter with a large Moslem popu- 
lation, showed pro-Zionist attitudes. In both cases, however, 
it was felt that their positions would be influenced by the stand 
of the Soviet Union. 

What Russia’s ultimate position would be was uncertain 
after the adjournment of the Assembly. However, the views 
expressed by Andrei Gromyko the next to the last day of the 
Assembly’s session came as a surprise to most observers. 
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Russian Stand on Palestine 


Andrei Gromyko, whose speech on May 14 was unwelcome 
to the Arabs but highly pleasing to Jewish representatives, 
opened his talk by defining the Palestine problem as “an acute 
political problem” which the United Nations had the respon- 
sibility to solve. He continued 


The fact that not a single Western European state has been 
in a position to guarantee the defense of the elementary 
rights of the Jewish people or compensate them for the 
violence they have suffered at the hands of the Fascist 
hangmen explains the aspiration of the Jews for the creation 
of a state of their own. It would be unjust not to take this 
into account and to deny the right of the Jewish people to 
the realization of such an aspiration.... 

We must bear in mind the incontestable fact that the popu- 
lation of Palestine consists of two peoples, Arabs and Jews. 
Each of these has its historical roots in Palestine. . . . Neither 
history nor the conditions which have arisen in Palestine 
now can justify any unilateral solution of the Palestine 
problem, either in favor of the creation of an independent 
Arab state, ignoring the lawful rights of the Jewish people, 
or in favor of the creation of an independent Jewish state, 
ignoring the lawful rights of the Arab population. A just 
settlement can be found only if account is taken in sufficient 
degree of the lawful interests of both peoples. These con- 
siderations are the basis upon which the Soviet Union 
delegation concludes that the lawful interests both of the 
Jewish and of the Arab peoples of Palestine can be defended 
in a proper manner only by the creation of one dual, demo- 
cratic Arab-Jewish state. 

Such a state should be founded upon equal rights for the 
Jewish and Arab populations which might constitute a 
foundation for cooperation between these two peoples in 
their common interest to the advantage of them both. 

Is it not clear that in solving the question of Palestine it 
would be very useful to take into account the experience 
gained through such friendly co-existence and friendly com- 
munity of life between different nationalities within the 
the framework of a single state? The settlement of the 
problem of Palestine by the creation of a single Arab-Jewish 
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state with equal rights for Jews and Arabs might in this way 
be considered as one of the possible solutions, and as the 
solution most deserving attention, of this complicated 
problem. 

Such a solution of the question concerning the future of 
Palestine might provide a sound basis for the peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation of the Arab and Jewish popu- 
lations of Palestine, in the interests of both these peoples, for 
the good of the whole population of the country, and for 
the peace and security of the Near East. 

If it were found that this plan was unrealizable on account 
of the deterioration of relations between Jews and Arabs, 
and it is highly important that we have the opinion of the 
committee on this question, then it would be necessary to 
consider an alternative solution which, like the first, has its 
advocates in Palestine and which consists of the division of 
Palestine into two independent separate states—one, Jewish, 
and one, Arab. 


These statements indicate a reversal of the traditional 
Soviet position on Palestine. Recognition of Jewish rights in 
Palestine was a change from the attitude that Zionism is a 
tool of British imperialism. The proposal to consider partition 
lined up Russia with a similar proposal made in October by 
President Truman to Prime Minister Attlee. Moreover, this 
advocacy of partition, which is anathema to the Arabs, could 
help dispel the concern of the United States and Great Britain 
that their espousal of partition might drive the oil-rich Arab 
countries into the Russian orbit. 

This new position was startling not only to the Zionists but 
to the Communist parties as well. During the war, the 
Communists had endorsed the Balfour Declaration in line 
with the vote taken by the delegation of the Soviet Trade 
Union at the World Trade Union Conference in London, in 
February 1945. Here the declaration was made that ‘“‘the 
Jewish people must be enabled to continue the rebuilding of 
Palestine as their National Home.” 

However, a change was noted when an article, ‘‘Middle 
East Powder Keg,” by K. Serezhin appeared in the February 
1, 1946 issue of New Times, a Moscow magazine. Serezhin 
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attacked British sponsorship of the Arab League and the 
latter’s general subordination to British imperial interests. 
With respect to Palestine, the author wrote: ‘In contradiction 
to the majority of the Arab states which have already been 
granted formal independence, Palestine is still mandated to 
Great Britain.”’ Not only was this statement a first intimation 
that Russia regarded Palestine as an Arab state but the author 
went on to censure the Arab League for its failure to act with 
sufficient speed in the attempt to create a Palestine state. 

The view of Palestine as Arab in character was the basis of 
Serezhin’s position on Jewish immigration to Palestine: “The 
publication of President’s Truman’s message containing the 
proposal to transfer 100,000 Jews from Europe to Palestine 
and the subsequent British-American negotiations on this 
subject have added to the complexity of the Palestine prob- 
lem.” The cornerstone of the new Soviet position followed 
by the Communist parties was that Jewish immigration to 
Palestine must be dependent upon Arab consent. 

The British Communist Party in its memorandum to the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry demanded immediate 
independence for Palestine, which meant in essence an Arab 
state condemning the Jews to a permanent minority. 


Difficulties Facing the UNSCOP 


On May 26, 1947 the Special Committee of Inquiry into 
Palestine began its preparations to study the challenging 
problem of Palestine in what Trygve Lie hoped would be a 
spirit “impartial but not detached, objective but deeply 
comprehensive.” Eleven members of the committee and their 
alternates, representatives of eleven sovereign nations, were 
expected to doff the mantle of national interest during their 
deliberations. The election of the Swedish representative, 
Emil Sandstroem, was an auspicious beginning, for it osten- 
sibly transcended the obstacles that were implicit in choosing 
a chairman from nations already predisposed to a given 
solution. Potential eastern and western alignments already 
existed with Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and Australia 
and Canada, respectively. A third partisan grouping con- 
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sisted of the two Moslem nations, India and Iran, whose 
pro-Arab leanings were barely concealed. Thus only five of 
the eleven were left more or less unattached, though no such 
truly political vacuum exists. 

Attendant difficulties in addition to the above intrinsic 
obstacles confronted the Committee because of the aggravated 
internal situation in Palestine as reflected in the following: 
1) England’s continued deportation of Jewish immigrants 
arriving in Palestine over and above the established British 
quota of 1,500, culminating in the deportation of the 4,500 
Jews aboard the Exodus, and her request on May 23 that UN 
members “‘prevent the transit to their territory and the 
departure from their ports, of Jews attempting to enter Pales- 
tine illegally.”” 2) the continued struggle of the Irgun against 
the British administration that was climaxed with the execu- 
tion of the three Irgunists, provoking further outbreaks and 
adding to an already charged atmosphere. 3) the avowed 
and subsequently fulfilled intentions of the Palestine Arab 
Higher Committee to boycott the hearings because it was of 
the opinion that “inquiry into the Palestine problem has 
already reached the point of saturation.”” Jamal El Husseini, 
vice-president of the Arab Committee, contended that Arab 
refusal to cooperate stemmed from the following reasons: 
a) termination of the British Mandate and independence for 
Palestine were not in the terms of reference. b) the Inquiry 
Committee was empowered to include the problem of the 
Jewish displaced persons in Europe. c) the interest of the 
inhabitants of Palestine had been by-passed by the Assembly 
resolution which spoke of the world religious interest in the 
Holy Land. The interests of the three great religions were 
characterized as a prelude to further foreign interference 
leading to the set-up of a trusteeship. ' 


Jewish Testimony Before the UNSCOP 


While the Palestine Arabs prepared to boycott the Inquiry 
Committee the Jewish Agency prepared to present its case. 
Considerable confusion prevailed in Zionist circles because 
Ben-Gurion, chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive, upon 
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returning to Jerusalem, expressed the following opinion on 
May 21: ‘We must not ignore realities. The United Nations 
will not acquiesce in turning the whole of Palestine into a 
Jewish state now, and there will perhaps be a need to leave 
a part of the country under the mandate and a second part— 
where the Jews are settled as well as the barren area—become 
a Jewish state.” He noted that a Jewish state in all of Palestine 
would always be the main objective of Zionism, but was 
unattainable at this time. 

Thus there flared anew the latent struggle between the 
overt advocates of partition in the Jewish Agency, and those 
who would conceivably accept partition only if it is presented 
by a third party, if at all. These ‘“‘unofficial” views were not 
repeated so unreservedly in later testimony before the Com- 
mission because of a desire to prevent an open rift in the 
Agency which was technically bound to abide by the decision 
taken by the World Zionist Congress last December, which 
asked for a state without specifying its extent. Thus when 
testifying on July 7 before the Special Committee, Ben-Gurion 
stated that the Jewish Agency demands that the United 
Nations confirm the Zionist claim to all Palestine as a Jewish 
state, and that if it approve the Jewish Agency’s plan for the 
immigration of one million Jews and the development of the 
country to accommodate them and to raise the Arab standard 
of life. In the interim Ben-Gurion proposed that the United 
Nations should supervise and to a certain extent administer 
the country. He failed to indicate however, how UN super- 
vision would differ from UN trusteeship, which he expressly 
opposed. 

Although Ben-Gurion advanced the maximalist claim to 
Palestine he by-passed these claims when, in answer to whether 
or not he would consider a compromise, he replied as follows: 
“In London we told the British government that we were 
ready to consider a viable Jewish state in an adequate area 
of Palestine. We will stand by that attitude of last year.” 
When asked to state the Agency’s position on Weizmann’s 
proposed solution of partition, Ben-Gurion remarked ‘‘that 
partition in an adequate area of Palestine was acceptable as 
a basis for discussion.” 
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The coalition decision of the World Zionist Congress to 
avoid a stand on partition was further circumvented by the 
appearance as a witness of D. Remez, chairman of the Vaad 
Leumi of Palestine. He stated that the Vaad Leumi associated 
itself with the Jewish Agency’s political program but was also 
ready to negotiate for the establishment of a Jewish state in a 
viable adequate area of Palestine as a compromise. 

Fearing that partition through innuendo would not be 
sufficient, the pro-partitionists maneuvered an invitation for 
Dr. Weizmann who was not bound by any official formulae. 
Dr. Weizmann openly espoused partition and as to the extent 
of the state observed that a partitioned Jewish state must be 
big enough to absorb 1,500,000 people within a reasonable 
time. Such a state could be achieved if to a somewhat im- 
proved Peel line was added the Southern Palestinian desert, 
usually called the Negev. 

Dr. Weizmann favored partition over both the Morrison 
and Bevin federal plans. He declared that they would exclude 
Jewish settlement from the greater part of the mandatory area 
without even assuring the Jews complete freedom in the small 
area remaining. Moreover, the Arabs would be free to exclude 
Jews from their large province while the Jews would not be 
free to admit immigrants to their minute province. The 
Jewish areas in both schemes are so inadequate that even 
sovereignty would not make them acceptable. The lack of 
finality in both plans also troubled Dr. Weizmann. Since 
federalism, he declared, does not offer complete independence, 
both Jews and Arabs would still be dependent on a third 
party, whether British or international. A further grave 
disability would be that federalism does not offer the Jews a 
place in the United Nations. Partition implies a political 
separation and leaves economic cooperation to a process of 
evolution. It is perfectly feasible to reconcile separate sover- 
eignty with unified services in fields of mutual interest. There 
is little doubt that the cards were stacked in favor of partition 
for the maximalist case was really presented with tongue in 
cheek. The case presented by Dr. Silver before the special 
session of the General Assembly, was not repeated for the 
benefit of the UNSCOP. Silver no longer aspired towards 
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the immediate realization of the Biltmore Declaration because 
he realized that the presence of a Jewish minority at the pres- 
ent time militated against such realization. He retreated to 
the position of seeking a postponement of the ultimate until a 
Jewish majority is obtained in all of Palestine. In this way 
partition could be obviated and yet the demand for a Jewish 
state in all of Palestine could be retained. 

A plan along these lines had been proposed by Dr. Sneh, a 
member of the Jewish Agency Executive. He has proposed 
continued Jewish immigration, and unpartitioned Palestine, 
equal representation of Jews and Arabs on a temporary 
government guaranteed by the United Nations. This proposal 
provides for cooperation with the UN as a decisive political 
factor in contrast to Zionist official schemes, all of which lean 
either towards Britain or Britain plus America. In actuality 
what is being proposed is a continuation of the Mandate and 
its liberalization with respect to immigration, and some form 
of bi-nationalism. Its major intent is to avoid partition and 
to concentrate upon creating a Jewish majority in Palestine. 
This is very much in line with the political direction of 
Dr. Silver. 

The exponents of bi-nationalism likewise had their oppor- 
tunity to speak when Judah L. Magnes presented his views on 
behalf of the Ihud Association. He again proposed political 
parity as a solution whereby Palestine is to be a country 
composed of two equal nationalities where each is to have 
equal political power regardless of which is the majority. As 
to immigration, Dr. Magnes proposed Jewish immigration up 
to numerical parity with the Arabs, but failed to explain how 
such numerical parity could be permanently maintained. He 
also advanced the need for a transitional period of trusteeship 
under the United Nations with Great Britain as trustee. In 
the interim, while the Mandate is operative, an equal number 
of Jews and Arabs should be appointed to the Executive 
Council, to the Secretariat as heads of non-controversial 
government departments. The Hashomer Hatzair, also advo- 
cates of bi-nationalism, were critical of Magnes’ acceptance of 
Britain as a trustee, proposing instead a three powered trustee- 
ship on the grounds that Palestine under Britain, would of 
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necessity be included in her international power politics. 
Official Agency criticism of the Magnes program of bi- 
nationalism was based on the following points: 1) the absence 
of equal effort towards accord on the Arab side. 2) a state 
cannot be divided in its own purpose—it is either the main 
objective of the state to absorb immigrants in an expanded 
economy; or it is not. In Magnes’ state this would be the 
aspiration of one half and the apprehension of the other. A 
Jewish veto could thus do nothing to the Arabs, whereas an 
Arab veto could prevent a Jewish majority. 

Among ostensible advocates of bi-nationalism have been 
the Communist Party groups of Palestine. Mr. Mikunis 
representing the Palestine Communist Party, in objecting to 
Dr. Magnes’ conception of parity, envisaged an independent 
unitary state with political safeguards. Palestine would be a 
state with two Houses: first, a House of Representatives 
elected democratically on the basis of proportionate repre- 
sentation, and a House of the people elected democratically 
on a regional basis, and composed of fifty per cent Jews and 
fifty per cent Arabs. E. Preminger, member of the Central 
Committee of the Palestine Communist Union, in testifying 
on July 17th, came out for the creation of an independent 
democratic united state, common to both Jews and Arabs, 
built on full national and political equality for both its nations 
and on full democratic rights for all its inhabitants. National 
and political equality are too often mistakenly equated with 
political parity. 

On the basic issue of Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
the Communists stated that the number of Jews to be admitted 
to Palestine could be settled by the country’s own government, 
once Palestine was declared independent. They evaded ques- 
tions about the seeming unwillingness of Palestine’s Arab 
majority to admit even one more Jew to the country. They 
by-passed the question of Jewish immigration by falling back 
upon the general principle that the United Nations should 
provide facilities for displaced Jews desirous to return to their 
countries of origin where democratic regimes have been 
established, aswell as those interested in emigration to other 
countries including Palestine. 
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Arab Testimony Before the UNSCOP 


Testimony of the members of the Arab League was held in 
Beirut, Lebanon, on July 21. The refrain was the same. In 
brief, the Arab case was that the Arabs had never accepted the 
Balfour Declaration favoring a Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine, that they did not now accept it and that they felt fully 
justified in resisting any further attempts to impose it on them. 
The theme of aggression and resistance by violence to a Zionist 
state was constantly reiterated. The Arab statement read as 
follows: “‘The Arabs cannot be blamed if they should rise as 
one man to defend their natural rights to repel aggression and 
do their duty for future generations.” 


Transjordan’s absence from the Lebanon hearings and 
request that the UNSCOP come to Trans-Jordan led to a 
belief that that country might submit a separate proposal 
advocating partition. This was based on the general belief 
that Trans-Jordan in seeking a greater Syria, might concede 
a Jewish state in a partitioned Palestine, whereby the Arab 
section of Palestine would be annexed to Trans-Jordan. Such 
a possibility had actually been suggested by the Jewish Agency 
plan submitted last August on the partition of Palestine. This 
expected independent line did not materialize, however, for 
the Premier of Trans-Jordan, Samir Pasha el Rifai declared 
that both the Jewish and Palestine problems could be solved 
by the settlement of European Jewish displaced persons in 
other countries. 


The UNSCOP Report 


As the American Fewish Year Book was about to go to press, 
the proposed solution of the UNSCOP was released. Because 
of this only a bare summary of the plan is possible. 

The majority report, signed by representatives of Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden 
and Uruguay, proposed partition of Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab states respectively following a transitional period that 
was to end on September 1, 1949. Great Britain was to retain 
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the mandate subject to UN supervision, during which time 
it was to permit the immigration of 150,000 Jews into the 
Jewish area. If independence did not ensue following the 
transitional period, immigration was to continue at the rate 
of 60,000 a year. 

To obviate the general criticism that partition would create 
two economically unviable states, the Report posits the estab- 
lishment of an economic union to deal with a customs union, 
common currency and the operation of communications and 
transportation services. Thus the plan reconciles separate 
sovereignty with unified services in fields of mutual interest. 

The boundaries were drawn up to coincide as much as 
possible with the present distribution of the Jewish and Arab 
populations, with the exception of the port of Jaffa which is 
about 90 per cent Arab and adjoins Tel Aviv. The Jewish 
state would include eastern Galilee, the Esdraelon plain, most 
of the coastal plain and the entire Beer-Sheba district. This 
includes the Negeb, the sparsely populated desert area in the 
south. The Arab area would include western Galilee, the hill 
country of Sumaria and Judea (excluding the Jerusalem area), 
and a narrow strip of the coast in the south from Isdud to the 
Egyptian frontier. 

The territory proposed for the Jewish state closely approxi- 
mates that requested by the Jewish Agency except for the 
hills of western Galilee which it sought in order to have a 
larger contiguous boundary with Christian Lebanon. The 
inclusion of the Negeb was especially welcome because of the 
large number of Jews that may be settled therein once the 
reclamation projects are put into effect. The Negeb’s 4,500 
square miles are almost half of the whole area of 10,000 square 
miles comprising Palestine. 

It is estimated that in the recommended Jewish state there 
would be 500,000 Jews and 416,000 Arabs, but this ratio would 
be considerably changed in a short time if 150,000 Jews were 
to be admitted into Palestine by September 1, 1949. After 
that date there would not be any limitations to Jewish immi- 
gration except as dictated by the proposed sovereign Jewish 
state. The Arab state is estimated at 715,000 Arabs and 8,000 
Jews. 
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The Report likewise proposed the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the integration of its economy with that of the 
two states through the proposed joint economic union. Thus, 
100,000 Jews and 106,000 Arabs are removed from the physi- 
cal orbit of either state, except that provision is made for the 
residents of Jerusalem to opt for citizenship of either state. 
One may assume that the option will proceed along ethnic 
lines except that one may expect deviations if the economic 
and political advantages of citizenship in one state are greater 
than those in the other. It is not unlikely, therefore, that many 
of Jerusalem’s Arabs will seek citizenship in the Jewish 
state. 


The minority federation plan supported by India, Iran and 
Yugoslavia calls for the creation of an independent federal 
state of Palestine following a transitional period not exceeding 
three years, during which responsibility for administering 
Palestine and preparing it for independence shall be entrusted 
to an authority to be decided by the General Assembly. A 
federal legislature is to be established, composed of a lower 
House elected on a racial parity basis, and another House 
elected on a proportionate basis. 


An international commission composed of three Arab, three 
Jewish and three United Nation representatives would be 
appointed to estimate the absorptive capacity of the Jewish 
state to determine the extent of Jewish immigration. Thus 
no provision is made for immediate Jewish immigration, as in 
the majority report. 


The major territorial difference between the two plans is 


that the Arabs would get a much larger share of the coastal 
area and part of the Beer-Sheba sub-district. 


Besides the constitutional and territorial differences in the 
two plans, one must recognize the political implications. 
Germane to the minority report is the proposal that the 
administering authority should be decided upon by the 
General Assembly. Common to both reports, however, was 
the recognition of the case for a Jewish homeland. 


The Arabs naturally reacted negatively to both proposals. 
The first official Zionist reaction was expressed in a resolution 
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adopted by the Zionist General Council, meeting in Zurich 
on September 3, 1947, which read in part as follows: ‘The 
Council notes with satisfaction that a substantial majority 
of the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine recom- 
mended the early establishment of a sovereign Jewish state. 
The territory proposed is a minor part of the territory origi- 
nally promised the Jewish people on the basis of its historic 
rights.... There are other features of the proposal which 
require careful examination.”’ The Council found the federa- 
tion plan “wholly unacceptable.”’ Advocates of bi-nationalism 
voiced their disapproval of the partition report. The reactions 
of other Jewish organizations are not available as this is being 
written. 


GREAT POWER INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


That Great Britain has been thinking of Palestine in connec- 
tion with its strategy in the Middle East has long been evident. 
During the war the British military staffs responsible for future 
planning began to create an over-all plan for Middle East 
defense. The program contemplated partial, if not complete, 
withdrawal from Egypt and shifting the strategic center to 
Transjordan and Palestine. It has been questioned whether 
the British Government can afford to gamble on quitting 
Egypt if the Holy Land is not available as the principal base 
for guarding the Suez Canal and serving as a pipeline from 
the oil fields of Iraq and Iran. 

Besides its inherent usefulness Palestine also is integral to the 
use of Transjordan which is slated to be an important British 
base. Under the terms of the treaty concluded in 1946 between 
Transjordan and Great Britain, the latter has almost unlimited 
rights to use Transjordan as a military center in case of 
necessity. However, access to Transjordan depends largely on 
Palestine, for Transjordan’s only port, Aqaba, is inferior to 
Haifa. 

Palestine also is vital to Great Britain for its oil, One branch 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline terminates in 
Haifa. The British are not inclined to entrust the safety of 
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vital pipelines to another great power or to young and unstable 
governments. 


These considerations tend to negate the belief that Great 
Britain’s withdrawal from Greece and Turkey portended a 
complete retreat from the Middle East which would leave the 
United States in command. At most, it means that Great 
Britain is calling upon the United States to act jointly in the 
Middle East vis-a-vis Russia. Ernest Bevin made this clear in 
a speech on May 28, 1947, when he frankly stressed the impor- 
tance of oil for the standard of living of every Briton. He 
concluded, ‘‘We cannot afford to lose our position in the 
Middle East.” 


Role of the Arab League 


The Arab League has become pivotal in the resolution of 
the British-Russian struggle for the Middle East. Repeated 
statements about the illusory nature of the League have been 
disproved and prophecies about its imminent dissolution have 
not materialized. As a matter of fact, being wooed by Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union has enhanced the League’s 
importance. This trend was foreshadowed by the entrance of 
the Arab bloc of six powers into the United Nations. In this 
connection, Azzam Pasha, General Secretary of the Arab 
League, declared that “‘at San Francisco, in London and New 
York the votes of the Arab League were eagerly sought by the 
rival Big Powers. ‘This was proof enough of the new status cf 
the Arab countries.” 


At the United Nations sessions in London, the’ Russian 
delegation was vociferous in demanding withdrawal of French 
and British troops from Syria. Aided by Russian influence, 
the Arab League bloc prevented Turkey from obtaining chair- 
manship of committees and was instrumental in keeping 
Turkey and {ran out of both the Economic and Social Council 
and the Security Council. 


More specifically with respect to Palestine, it should be 
noted that the Arab League succeeded in having Iraq elected 
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to the Trusteeship Council and participated as a unit at the 
September and January London Conferences on Palestine. 
The action of the Arab League at these deliberations was as 
much an indication of a desire to effect an agreement on 
Palestine as to prevent Russia from taking an influential role 
in the situation, for these feudal countries fear Communist 
inroads which may upset their existing social and economic 
structure. 

The major unifying factor in the Arab League has been the 
issue of Palestine. At a conference in Bludan, Syria in June 
1946 a Permanent Committee for the Boycott of Zionist Goods 
was set up and has since been in operation. In addition, the 
Palestine Arab Higher Executive Committee is now wholly 
financed by Arab League grants. Despite this close cnoper- 
ation between the Palestine Arab Higher Executive Com- 
mittee and the Arab League, the latter did not succeed in 
inducing the Palestine Arabs to attend the London Conference 
in September because Grand Mufti Haj Amen El Husseini 
had been barred as a member of their delegation. 

The Palestine Arab boycott of the conference was reputedly 
based on the fear that the League might be amenable to 
compromise despite the unyielding attitude indicated by the 
plan presented to the British. These suspicions on the part of 
the Palestine Arabs were grounded in the fear that in order 
to obtain greater concessions from Great Britain with respect 
to evacuation of its troops from Egypt, the latter might accede 
to some form of partition proposed by the British. 

At the September session of the United Nations Assembly, 
the Arab bloc sought to bring the subject of Palestine into the 
deliberations through indirection. Resolutions of a seemingly 
innocuous nature were introduced to serve as a basis for 
excluding further Jewish immigration into Palestine. Although 
most of the innocently worded resolutions were defeated, 
Egypt finally succeeded in introducing an amendment into 
the International Refugee Organization Constitution which 
requires guarding against the resettlement of refugees and 
displaced persons in territories against the wishes of the native 
population. 
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Oil Interests in the Middle East 


Although Great Britain hopes to gain American support in 
order to meet Russian expansion, it has not been unmindful 
that the United States has an exclusive franchise to perhaps 
the richest oil reserves in the world in the Middle East. In 
the Palestine debate Great Britain sought to embarrass the 
United States in these oil lands by describing the historic 
American interest in Palestine as a bid for votes in Congres- 
sional elections. 

Actually, the oil interests of all the Big Three powers 
impinge upon each other. Great Britain, first to stake claims 
in the Middle East, has exclusive rights to rich concessions in 
Southern Iran and holds major shares of the fields in Iraq. 
The Soviet Union has exclusive rights in northern Iran where 
it is believed large petroleum fields exist. An extensive Russian 
mission, including economists and geologists, reportedly was 
preparing to make an investigation of the mineral wealth in 
the Middle East. It also is believed that considerable oil 
deposits exist in Yemen. 

The United States moved into the Middle East relatively 
recently and now has extensive holdings in Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrein and Ethiopia. In The New York Times of November 
28, 1946, C. L. Sulzberger reported that ‘‘American oil towns 
are now materializing along the baking east coast of medieval 
Saudi Arabia and inland amid the shifting sand dunes as 
possibly the greatest petroleum boom in history takes shape 
along hitherto little explored regions on the Persian Gulf.” 

It since has been reported that two big oil deals were 
consummated under which American companies would ex- 
ploit more thoroughly the vast oil interests of the Middle East. 
It was disclosed that the Arabian-American Oil Company, 
with exclusive rights to the Saudi Arabian fields, would sell 
about thirty per cent of its holdings to the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and ten per cent to the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

A second agreement also was reported; according to this, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum agreed in 
principle with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. to purchase 
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substantial quantities of crude oil from the British company - 
which operates in Iran. 

With respect to the possible effect of American oil interests 
in Palestine, the following paragraph in the aforementioned 
Sulzberger article should be noted: 


They say that although King Ibn Saud has been irritated 
with the question, the King told one “‘Aramco’’ executive 
that rumors he might withdraw the oil concession because 
of American support of the Zionists were “‘hot wind.” 


Ibn Saud’s denial is less important than the fact that the 
American oil interests would look unfavorably on a policy such 
as that reflected in President Truman’s strongly worded letter 
to Ibn Saud in October 1946 which has antagonized the Arab 
world. 


THE WORLD ZIONIST CONGRESS 


With the eleven-nation sub-committee about to explore all 
aspects of the Palestine problem, the Jewish Agency was seen 
as compelled to define a long-range political aim. Statements 
to the United Nations in April by Abba Hillel Silver and 
David Ben-Gurion were ambiguous for they could be inter- 
preted as favoring a Jewish state in all of Palestine when a 
Jewish majority evolves, or they could be construed as approv- 
ing partition. Their utterances were typical of the constant 
postponement and evasion of the question of ultimate political 
form. This was particularly true during the last World Zionist 
Congress when a radical change in leadership took place 
without, however, making any substantial decisions. This 
becomes clear from a review of the activities of the Congress. 

Composed of 375 delegates, the World Zionist Congress met 
in Basle, Switzerland on December 9, 1946 for the first time 
since 1939. The Congress was confronted with two major 
problems: participation in the Conference on Palestine called 
by Great Britain and election of the future leadership of the 
Zionist movement. The latter problem was virtually decided 
when the Congress, by a vote of 171 to 154, rejected partici- 
pation in the Conference “‘under present circumstances.” This 
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was generally interpreted as a vote of no confidence in Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann’s leadership and as a desire to manifest 
greater resistance to British policies. 


Struggle for Leadership and Control 


The inability to replace Dr. Weizmann as President of the 
World Zionist Congress resulted in a coalition executive 
composed of eight General Zionists, seven Labor Zionists and 
four Mizrachi. The establishment of a coalition executive and 
the qualified refusal to participate in the Conference indicated 
the inability of any single group to dominate the Congress. 

This unprecedented failure of a World Zionist Congress to 
elect a president may be explained by a number of complex 
and interrelated factors. Throughout the Congress the person- 
ality and policies of Chaim Weizmann were the paramount 
issues. It is likely that his leadership would have been chal- 
lenged long before, had a Congress been able to convene. Dr. 
Weizmann was never considered an enthusiastic exponent of 
the Biltmore program, which has been the corner stone of 
American Zionist policy as represented by the Abba Hillel 
Silver’s Zionist Organization of America since 1942. 

The latest controversy came to the fore when the Jewish 
Agency proposed in August, 1946 to participate in the Sep- 
tember Conference called by Great Britain, if the establish- 
ment of a viable Jewish state in an adequate area of Palestine 
were the purpose of the discussion. Dr. Silver succeeded in 
obtaining an implied censure of this policy at the convention 
of the Zionist Organization of America which again endorsed 
the Biltmore program, though the resolution did not close the 
door to partition. 


Thus the ZOA delegation came to Basle prepared to 
challenge the policy of the Agency, Weizmann’s personal 
leadership and to vie with the Palestinian Labor leaders for 
control of the World Zionist Organization and the Jewish 
Agency. The American Zionists under Dr. Silver had long 
been contending that because of the importance of the United 
States and because the American Jewish community is the 
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largest in the world, it should be given commensurate influence 
in dictating Zionist policies. It was also felt by Silver’s 
followers that Weizmann’s pro-British orientation had im- 
peded the realization of the Biltmore program. Dr. Silver had 
long maintained that pressure should be brought upon Great 
Britain through American channels and that this could be 
done properly only by American Zionists. Internecine conflict 
in United States Zionist circles had been rife ever since the 
Jewish Agency established an office in Washington under Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann during the war—for Goldmann acted 
independently of the American Zionist Emergency Council, 
the highest Zionist authority in the United States. The 
American Zionists gained their objective when it was decided 
at the Congress that Dr. Silver would be chairman of the 
Washington office, though Moshe Shertok of the Palestine 
Labor group will be stationed there. 

To counterbalance the likely change in emphasis that would 
result from Dr. Silver’s control of Zionist politics on the 
American scene, the Agency office in London was placed 
under the influence of individuals who believed that England 
can be prevailed upon to make concessions in the direction of 
both interim immigration and partition. The Palestine Labor 
party retained control of the Palestine office. 


Trusteeship and Partition 


It should be noted that the World Zionist Congress passed 
a resolution rejecting ‘‘any new Trusteeship over Palestine 
superseding the protest Mandate by which the establishment 
of the Jewish State would be prevented or postponed.” 

On March 31, 1947, David Ben-Gurion explained the 
Agency’s fear of international trusteeship on the ground that 
Great Britain wanted Palestine to assume the status of an 
international trusteeship under which the obligations of the 
mandate would no longer apply and under which the Jews 
would remain a minority group. In his opinion, international 
trusteeship would be but a euphemism for turning Palestine 
into a second Malta. 
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This negative attitude on trusteeship has not crystallized 
into a formal policy. On April 27, 1947, Dr. Silver and Mr. 
Shertok stated in a press interview that the Agency would 
welcome United Nations trusteeship over Palestine if it were 
effectively enforced and if rights granted to the Jews by the 
League of Nations were guaranteed. If, for example, it should 
be recommended that Palestine be placed under the United 
Nations, it would be up to Great Britain to submit a trusteeship 
agreement which would have to be approved by a two-thirds 
vote of the Assembly and presumably would also require the 
acquiescence of the Palestinian Arabs and Jews. 

The Russian espousal of a bi-national state somewhat 
strengthened the Hashomer Hatzair which has only 20 dele- 
gates of the 171 in the Jewish National Assembly of Palestine. 
They continued to seek Dr. Weizmann’s return to the Zionist 
leadership and in this they have been supported by the Aliyah 
Chadashah (New Settler) party which also holds 20 seats in 
the Assembly and which seeks Weizmann’s recall. 

Ths issue of partition has been paramount since the last 
World Zionist Congress. It has been evident, however, that 
despite failing to take a definitive stand on partition and even 
preventing its being proposed as a solution, the pro-parti- 
tionists in the Agency have had the upper hand and have 
acted accordingly despite all protestations. To date, there has 
been an informal acceptance of partition. 

It may perhaps be paradoxical but is nevertheless true that 
the advocates of a Jewish state in all of Palestine are now 
prepared to retreat and have adopted a long range position. 
Seeing that it is well nigh impossible to attain a Jewish state in 
all of Palestine without a Jewish majority, they have fallen 
back on an interim solution based solely on further Jewish 
immigration. Thus the extremists became the moderates by 
shunting political ultimates to a side. 

The pro-partitionists have been bolstered in their stand by 
the positions taken by the non-Zionist bodies such as the 
American Jewish Committee and the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion. In August 1946, Judge Proskauer, President of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, endorsed the Jewish Agency plan 
submitted to the State Department by Nahum Goldmann. 
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The Anglo-Jewish Association has likewise indicated its accept- 
ance of partition as desirable or opposed to either the Morrison 
or Bevin plan. 


Composition of Fewish Agency Executive 


Knowledge of the stand taken by these organizations that 
approximate the opinion of the majority on the present agency 
Executive, and British challenge that the Agency is without 
non-Zionist representation, has led to a reconsideration of the 
composition of the Agency Executive. On March 23, 1947 
the Executive of the Jewish Agency adopted the following 
resolution: 


The Executive considered changes which have come in the 
composition of the extended Jewish Agency as a sequel to 
the destruction of European Jewry and other alterations 
which have occurred over the years, and decided to examine 
the changes which are necessary to introduce into the 
Constitution of the Agency so as to adjust it to new realities. 
The conclusions from this examination will be submitted to 
the Zionist General Council’s session. 


The changes necessary for ‘“‘adjustment to its new realities”’ 
had already taken place with the increase in the number of 
American Zionist members in the Agency Executive in August 
1945. This trend was further strengthened during the Basle 
Congress. The previous Agency Executive did not have an 
American Zionist on the Executive except for Louis Lipsky 
who had only an advisory vote. 

The rectification of the existing omission of non-Zionists in 
the ‘‘enlarged” Jewish Agency which according to its Consti- 
tution should contain equal representation of Zionists and non- 
Zionists, had not taken place in the Spring of 1947, though 
preliminary meetings have been held. It should be noted that 
though the non-Zionists have in the past represented only 
individuals, the meetings that took place in April were con- 
ducted organizationally with the non-Zionists being repre- 
sented by the Agudas Israel and the American Jewish 
Committee. Also participating were the American Jewish 
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Conference and the World Jewish Congress, organizations that 
can not be considered non-Zionist in ideology, and this may 
prove to be an obstacle in the way of reconstitution. The 
American Jewish Committee may be said to represent at such 
meetings the interests of other non-Zionist bodies such as the 
Anglo-Jewish Association of Great Britain and the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle of France. 


2. DISPLACED PERSONS 








By Philip S. Bernstein 


Tue Nazi war not only destroyed 6,000,000 European Jews, 
their homes and communities, but also left a tragic aftermath 
of homelessness and hatred. It is estimated that some 30,000 
Jews were found alive in the concentration camps by the 
liberating Allied armies. They had neither the strength nor 
the will to return to the lands where they had lost every- 
thing. 


Repatriates from Russia 


A much larger group, who later became the bulk of the 
displaced Jews, were those who had been repatriated from 
Russia. These people had fled from Poland before the ad- 
vancing German armies, found temporary haven in the Baltic 
countries and in White Russia and, subsequently, were sent to 
work in the interior of Russia—middle Asia, Siberia, etc. In 
the fall of 1945 and in the spring of 1946, all who could prove 
Polish citizenship were given the choice of remaining in 
Russia or of returning to Poland. Nearly all of them, approx- 
imately 150,000 persons, elected to return to Poland. They 
hoped to find their families, their possessions and a new free 
way of life. Instead, they discovered that their loved ones had 
been exterminated, their property demolished or confiscated, 
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and their hopes blasted by pogroms. The latter culminated in 
the Kielce pogrom of July 4, 1946, in which forty-two Jews 
were murdered outright by Polish men, women and children, 
with the apparent approval of the entire community. Disap- 
pointment and fear pushed 130,000 Polish Jews toward haven 
in the U. S. Zones of Germany and Austria. In the spring and 
summer of 1946, they were moved also by the hope, stimulated 
by the recommendation of the Anglo-American Commission 
to admit 100,000 displaced persons into Palestine, that Ger- 
many would be the staging area for their emigration to their 
ultimate desired goals. 

Still another group of Jews, stirred by similar, though not 
so desperate, motivation, infiltrated from other east European 
countries, notably Hungary and Rumania. These, together, 
never constituted more than 15 per cent of the infiltration. 


Policies of Occupation Authorities 


In the U. S. Zones the basic policy for the reception and 
care of displaced persons was formulated by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. As Supreme Commander of the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Forces, he announced that “The liberation, care 
and repatriation of United Nations displaced persons is a 
major Allied objective,”? and enjoined the use of all available 
resources at the disposal of the military commanders to accom- 
plish this aim. 

This policy was maintained by his successor, General Joseph 
T. McNarney. Facing the onrushing, irresistible flood of 
refugees pouring across the Polish border, through Czecho- 
slovakia, into Austria and Germany, he ordered his armies to 
admit them and to take care of them. 

In the British Zones the refugee Jews received different and 
inferior treatment. ‘They were denied DP status and treated 
like the Germans. Energetic efforts were made to prevent 
their admittance; on the other hand, they were not discour- 
aged from migrating from the British to the U. S. Zones. As 
a result, the British never had more than 10 per cent of the 
total Jewish DP population of the U. S. Zones. 
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Only a handful of Jews found haven in the French Zones, 
where their food and care were reported to be inadequate. 

The Russians were alleged to have denied the existence of 
a separate Jewish DP group. Very few Jews remained in the 
Russian Zones. They were not anti-Soviet but preferred not to 
be under Russian control. 

The great flow of east European Jews was reduced to a 
trickle in the fall of 1946. As contrasted with 3,900 who 
crossed the Polish-Czechoslovakian border in one night in 
August of that year, the winter months saw practically no 
movement. Nor was there any substantial movement in 
prospect when, on April 21, 1947, General Lucius D. Clay, 
Commander in Chief of the European Command, issued an 
order denying DP care to any further infiltrees. This order 
did not close the borders of the U. S. Zones to infiltrees, but 
closed the camps to them. Henceforth, they were dependent 
for sustenance on the indigenous economy and on the help of 
Jewish voluntary agencies. 

At this point the population of displaced Jews became 
stable. On June 1, 1947, there were 156,646 Jewish displaced 
persons in U. S. Zone, Germany, of whom 123,778 lived in 
camps. In U.S. Zone, Austria, according to official reports, 
there were 27,456. The British Zones in Germany and Austria 
contained about 16,000; the French Zones about 2,000. There 
were reported to be about 25,000 Jewish displaced persons in 
Italy. 

Although there was no compulsion to live in camps, approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the Jews preferred to do so because of 
better care and greater security. At the time of stabilization, 
Jews constituted approximately one-quarter of the total DP 
population; the other large groups consisted chiefly of Poles 
and Balts. 

The United States Army recognized a special responsibility 
toward the Jews because of their special suffering. This was 
due, both to the basic traditions and policy of the United 
States toward victims of persecution and to the criticism of 
their early treatment by President Truman’s special emissary, 
Mr. Earl Harrison. Jews were given the following advantages 
over other DP’s, some of whom were alleged to have collabo- 
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rated with the Nazis: They were automatically granted DP 
status and exempted from the screening imposed on others; 
their basic ration of 2,200 calories was higher than the basic 
ration of the non-Jews, 2,000; German police were not per- 
mitted to enter Jewish camps for the purpose of making 
arrests; no raids could be made on Jewish camps, except with 
top level approval; the trials of Jewish offenders were ordered 
to be expedited; those convicted were exempt from serving 
their sentences in German jails and were not subject to com- 
pulsory repatriation; there was a special Adviser on Jewish 
Affairs at the Headquarters of the Theater Commander, at 
first Judge Simon H. Rifkind and, subsequently, Rabbi Philip 
S. Bernstein of Rochester, New York; on September 7, 1946, 
General McNarney gave official recognition to the Central - 
Committee of Liberated Jews, their democratically elected 
representative organization; the Jews were exempted from the 
repatriation pressures designed to induce other DP’s to return 
to their native lands. 

By the spring of 1947, the Jews were settled in the following 


installations: 

















Number of Population Population (in 
Installations (in 1000) % of total) 
os Gi ie ee 63 103 67.0% 
aehisharotnert.-.4.c hesitate ae 39 3.6 2.51% 
Gomima nities 2.ces dacoreysp ++ oxy sites 139 43.7 25.3% 
Children’s Centers......5...... 14 41 2.8% 
Hospitals & Sanatoriums....... 48 3.5 2.4% 
303 157.9 100.0% 











Agency Services 


Recognizing the need for camp administration by an inter- 
national civilian body, arrangements were made for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to assume 
this function. At the height of its program, UNRRA had some 
4,000 persons in Germany alone, administering its DP activi- 
ties. Its staff was truly international and, in many instances, 
Jews encountered profound sympathy in the non-Jewish per- 
sonnel. The Army gave food, clothing and shelter; UNRRA 
provided administration and some amenities. 
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The need for supplementary services by Jewish voluntary 
agencies was recognized not only by American Jewry, which 
contributed the largest sums in the history of philanthropy, 
but also by the Army and UNRRA. The American Joint 
Distribution Committee steadily built up a program of useful- 
ness, providing supplementary food and clothing, amenities 
and medicaments, educational and religious equipment, as 
well as immigration and other services. The Jewish Agency for 
Palestine not only participated in activities designed to prepare 
Jews for migration to Palestine, including the establishment of 
Hachsharoth, but assumed responsibility for instruction in the 
camps. The children were given a Zionist orientation, which 
reflected the outlook and the wish of the camp communities. 
The Hebrew Immigration Aid Society offered various immi- 
gration services. The world ORT Union conducted occupa- 
tional training schools. The Vaad Hatzala devoted itself to the 
rehabilitation of orthodox Jewish life among the displaced 
persons and assisted a number of orthodox rabbis in migrating 
to the States. The Jewish chaplains in the United States 
Army, who rendered yeoman service in the early days of 
liberation, continued to render special, though more limited, 
services, as the time passed. 

The Central Committee of Liberated Jews, founded through 
the initiative of Chaplain Abraham J. Klausner on June 15, 
1945, became a highly organized institution, prepared to take 
over most of the functions and services to the DP’s. The AJDC 
transferred to this body many of its functional responsibilities. 


Health Conditions of DP?s 


When liberated from concentration camps, the Jews were 
sociologically abnormal. All the older people and all the 
children had been exterminated. The intellectuals, the profes- 
sional people, the leadership, the sick, the weak, had perished. 
Chiefly those survived whose labor or skill was useful to their 
captors. The handful of survivors found that their families 
had been destroyed. 

In due course the ‘Jewish will to live asserted itself. Mar- 
riages abounded. The birthrate was higher than in any other 
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Jewish community. Despite lack of privacy and normalcy, 
illegitimate births were rare. In lands where venereal disease 
had become almost ubiquitous among the military and civilian 
populations, it was negligible among the Jews. 

Their health steadily improved. Flesh was put on wasted 
figures. The camps were justly proud of the prowess of their 
athletic teams. The children, especially those born in the 
camps, were normal, healthy specimens. In the dreadful 
winter of 1946-47, there were no epidemics, no deaths from 
hunger or cold—a tribute both to their own reserves of health 
and to the care given them by the United States Army. 

It should be added that the normalization was partly due 
to the infiltration of large numbers of repatriated Polish Jews. 
For the most part, these people had fled to Russia as family 
groups. They escaped Nazi extermination and degradation. 
Their old people and children, their rabbis and leaders, 
survived. They worked very hard in Russia, enduring many 
privations, but emerged in reasonably good health. Thus, 
they transplanted to Germany the sociological structure of a 
Polish Jewish community. 


Age and Occupational Structure 


The age distribution of the Jewish DP population in as- 
sembly centers, as of February 1, 1947, follows: 
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The Jews who were rescued from the concentration camps 
were not strong enough to work, nor did they have the will 
to do so. Under the Nazis, work meant slavery and, ulti- 
mately, death. In Germany they were unwilling to upbuild 
the economy of the nation that had despoiled them. Both 
their physical disability and their attitude found sympathy 
among the Americans, and no special effort was made to 
induce or compel them to work. But, as time passed, and, 
particularly, with the influx of the repatriated Polish Jews, the 
situation changed. They took over all the functions of the 
camps. They became its teachers, nurses, cooks, policemen, 
garbage collectors, shoemakers, etc. Work projects were estab- 
lished in a number of camps which produced clothing, shoes, 
utensils, toys, etc. By the summer of 1947, it was evident in 
most camps that about one-third of the population were work- 
ing, which constituted over one-half of the employables. Con- 
siderable numbers were enrolled in occupational training 
schools. A study of the Jewish DP’s employed at their primary 
skills revealed the following information: 








OccuPATION MEN WoMEN 
Accountarits: 3.0). learn see ee eee 984 639 
Business. xecutiyes, eer ric oe eee 988 224 
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OTA ESTICS i sara es Since os ae Soe 1660 
ocksmaithsin or econ sas, ose oceans eee eka ee 1367 
Shoemiakers a eeaedcden nate y see ee ee 2032 
‘Railorsvor Seamstresses fo 0... eis ee ee 3717 4886 
pleachers sbrolessorsss\Gademicdnis ei aire een 424 381 
Textile. Workers 2+. 2-5 spa ee Eri See 960 603 








Black marketing, it must be added, also constituted an 
occupation. Obviously, this was not peculiar to the Jews, for 
all Germany—indeed, most of Europe—was in the throes of 
the black market, owing to the scarcity of necessities. Further- 
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more, a rigid interpretation of regulations regarded barter as 
black market. Thus, a father who might exchange a package 
of cigarettes for a bottle of milk for his child would be regarded 
as a law-breaker. Nevertheless, because Jews were segregated 
into special communities, where their activities seemed to be 
condueted in a goldfish bowl, their share of “operators”? made 
them particularly vulnerable to the charge of black marketing. 


Political and Cultural Activities 


The Jews enjoyed a lively political life. They elected their 
own camp committees who, in turn, chose regional commit- 
tees. At the top stood the Central Committee of Liberated 
Jews with a highly organized political apparatus which em- 
ployed, in 1947, about 1,000 persons in its various bureaus. 
At first the various committees were chosen, regardless of 
party affiliation. Most of the top leadership seemed to be of 
Lithuanian descent. In time, and reflecting the heightened 
Zionist tensions, party alignrnents played a greater role. At 
the Congress of Liberated Jews in February, 1947, the Central 
Committee was elected entirely on a party basis. The Zionist 
parties, reflecting the structure of Palestine politics, were: 
Hashomer Hatzair, both branches of the Poale Zion, Pechach, 
Mizrachi, General Zionists, Revisionists, and Aguda. 

Camps conducted interesting cultural programs. Lectures 
and concerts were given by their own people and by outside 
celebrities. Theatrical groups sprang up. Lecture courses 
were presented. Volks-Universitaten were founded. There 
were as many newspapers and magazines as could be supplied 
with paper. 

Religious activities enjoyed a moderate success. Not all 
Jews were religious, but more of them participated in observ- 
ances than would have done so in a normal community. There 
was no Liberal or Reform Judaism among them. They were 
either observant Orthodox Jews or, if indifferent, insisted upon 
traditional ceremonies in times of need. 

One or more synagogues were to be found in all camps. 
In most of the larger camps there was a Mikvah. The Army 
assisted in arrangements for Kosher meat. Many of the 
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smaller camps had only a Kosher kitchen; the larger camps 
had both Kosher and general kitchens. 

Despite their sufferings, the Jews did not berate nor deny 
God. Nor did they indulge in the mystical escapism which 
became popular in France and in England. They did not 
become faddists. They retained a tough-minded, critical real- 
ism about their universe, from which faith was not lacking. 


Morale 


Although some of the camps consisted of small houses, most 
of them were converted German barracks. Large, drab, 
rectangular buildings faced an open square. Because bombed- 
out Germany was overcrowded, both with its own population 
and with millions of Germans expelled from other countries, 
housing space for DP’s was limited. Frequently, therefore, 
from four to ten people of different ages and sexes would 
occupy one room. There was little privacy, few amenities. 
Although health regulations required communal eating, most 
people in large camps managed to prepare their own meals in 
their own sleeping quarters. 


The adults were short, by comparison with Americans or 
Germans. In manner they were excitable, their emotions 
easily aroused. Crowds would quickly gather around a visitor 
or an argument. Confronted with ugly quarters and limited 
food, their life was a constant selfish struggle for existence. On 
the other hand, they were capable of great generosity and 
self-sacrifice. No camp population ever refused to admit any 
of their brethren fleeing from persecution. Established camps 
shared their meager food with new camps that were in need. 
On the fringes of many camps were numerous Jews who, 
prevented from registration in these particular camps by 
maximal capacity regulations, were fed by friends and rela- 
tives from their own limited rations. 


The individual Jew seemed reasonably normal under ab- 
normal conditions. As a mass, however, they frequently 
showed signs of hysteria. Wild, unfounded rumors spread like 
wildfire, and were devoured. Although they developed day 
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by day relations with many Germans, the men sometimes with 
German women, they hated them with an unforgiving hate. 
They were unwilling to accept any plan which involved some 
concession to the Germans. 


The Children 


The children were remarkable. At first, there were none. 
Then, rescue parties began to bring in from Poland those who 
had hidden in forests, caves and cellars; those who had fought 
with partisan bands; and those who had been hidden by 
Christians. Most of them had undergone fantastic experiences. 
One was thrown, in a suitcase, out of a moving train by his 
parents on their way to the extermination chambers. Another 
was chloroformed by his physician father and carried out of 
the Kovno Ghetto in a sack of potatoes. Others had registered 
as Christians or Moslems. Many of these children had no 
Jewish education and knew no Yiddish. Most of them were 
prematurely aged and wizened. Under affectionate and 
generous care, both by the DP’s and by the various agencies, 
they soon became normal Jewish boys and girls. These 
unattached, and usually orphaned, boys and girls numbered 
over 5,000. They lived in special children’s centers. They 
conducted their own vigorous cultural and athletic programs. 
Their entertainments were imaginative and creative. The 
other children, numbering over 22,000, lived with their fami- 
lies in the camps. 


Testimony of General Clay 


Looking back over the horrors visited upon these people, 
the losses they suffered, the ugliness of camp life, the dreary, 
protracted delays in their resettlement, and all the threats of 
demoralization, these Jewish displaced persons achieved a 
remarkable rehabilitation. General Lucius D. Clay who, as 
Military Governor and, later, as Commander in Chief of the 
European Command, observed them closely for two years, 
passed this judgment upon them: 
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The behavior of the Jewish displaced persons has not 
been a major problem at any time since the surrender of 
Germany. I wish that I could say the same for all other 
groups. The Jewish displaced persons were quickly gath- 
ered into communities where their religious and selected com- 
munity leaders insisted on an orderly pattern of community 
life. Of course, we have had many minor problems resulting 
from the assembly of large numbers of Jewish displaced 
persons in the midst of the people who had caused their 
suffering. Moreover, the unsettled economic conditions in 
Germany have made barter trading and black market 
operations a common problem. Even in this field, the Jew- 
ish displaced persons have not been conspicuous in their 
activities as compared to other displaced persons groups or, 
in fact, as compared to the German population itself. 

The Jewish displaced persons have on the whole estab- 
lished an excellent record insofar as crimes of violence are 
concerned, and in spite of their very natural hatred of the 
German people have been remarkably restrained in avoid- 
ing incidents of a serious nature with the German popu- 
lation. 

In view of the conditions under which they have had to 
live in Germany, with their future unsettled and their past 
suffering clear at hand, their record for preserving law and 
order is to my mind one of the remarkable achievements 
which I have witnessed during my more than two years in 
Germany. 


By the summer of 1947, the prospects of these people were 
not good. UNRRA had expired. Gone were its vast funds 
and large trained staff. The International Refugee Organi- 
zation had replaced it, but with severely limited funds and 
personnel. Under pressure from an economy-minded Con- 
gress, the United States Army was attempting the occupation 
of Germany with substantially reduced forces, with no money 
and little attention for the DP’s. The heaviest burdens in their 
history were falling upon the voluntary agencies at a time 


when a reversal in economic trends was cutting deeply into 
their funds. 
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DP—German Relations 


The continuing abnormalities of their lives in Germany 
could not help but bring about some deterioration in the 
relations of the displaced Jews with the German population 
and with the Army. 

Studies of Germans’ attitudes revealed that four out of every 
ten would participate in, or condone, overt acts against Jews. 
An additional four were ardent German racists or nationalists, 
easily susceptible to anti-Semitic incitement. In addition to 
their anti-Semitic predisposition and conditioning, these Ger- 
mans were confronted with terrible housing, food and fuel 
shortages. They resented the displaced persons in their midst 
and begrudged whatever they received. Although few overt 
acts occurred, the tensions were mounting. Anti-Semitic 
threats, songs, abuse were again heard. 

The high level policy of the United States Army continued 
to be as sympathetic and as fair as could be expected under 
the circumstances. But, on the operational level, difficulties 
were increasing. The military personnel in the field had 
contacts with DP’s only at the point of trouble. Because these 
soldiers were usually young and lacking in background for the 
understanding of so alien and complex a problem, it was hard 
for them to have a sympathetic or just evaluation of these up- 
rooted Jews. Increasingly, as United States policy turned 
more activities over to the Germans and, also, as German 
girls influenced American men, the Americans were affected 
by German attitudes. 


Emigration a Compelling Necessity 


These external threats of deterioration and growing inner 
dangers of demoralization made it clear that the Jews could 
not and should not stay much longer in Germany. But where 
should they go? Very few wished to return to their lands of 
origin. Despite the announced good intentions of the Polish 
government, they felt they could not trust the Polish people 
who had committed and permitted such outrages as the 
Kielce pogrom. They feared, too, that their return in any 
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numbers to Poland would again evoke the same violent anti- 
Semitism. 

Responsible organizations and persons, including the writer, 
explored various immigration possibilities. In most instances, 
it developed either that the countries did not want Jews or 
wanted such categories of labor as were not to be found among 
Jews, such as miners and lumbermen. Norway offered to 
replenish its slaughtered Jewish population, but the numbers 
were small. France granted 8,000 transient visas. Other 
European countries took a few. The United States, by the 
reestablishment of the quota system, took larger numbers, but 
altogether, by the summer of 1947, they constituted less than 
5 per cent of the DP population. 

After much painful exploration it became clear that there 
were only two realistic possibilities: increased immigration to 
the United States and mass resettlement in Palestine. About 
25 per cent of the displaced persons wished to emigrate to the 
United States, chiefly to join their relatives. Having lost most 
of their families, there was a natural and overwhelming desire 
to reunite with the remaining fragments. The immigration of 
some 60,000 Jews to the United States over a period of time 
would obviously impose no hardships. In the early stages, their 
families and the Jewish communities would take care of them. 
Their work skills and native intelligence would enable them 
to make a useful contribution to American life. 

Resettlement in Palestine was the passionate and unquench- 
able wish of most of the displaced Jews. The opening of its 
doors at any moment would have led 90 per cent of them in 
that direction. Simultaneous immigration possibilities to the 
United States and Palestine would have found 75 per cent on 
the road to Zion. Even the attempt permanently to close the 
doors of Palestine would have found at least 50 per cent 
prepared to oppose all delays and obstacles with their unflag- 
ging determination to go there. There were no anti-Zionists 
among the DP’s. Even those who were migrating to the 
United States believed in the Jewish National Home. Their 
Zionist views reflected the divisions in the Zionist movement. 
But all of them believed in the need for creating a Jewish state 
in Palestine, not necessarily in all of Palestine. 
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This powerful national urge expressed itself in steady and 
growing unauthorized immigration to Palestine. The young, 
the vigorous, the unattached went first. It was estimated, by 
the summer of 1947, that 30,000 from Germany and Austria 
had migrated toward Palestine since liberation. The obstacles 
placed in their path were very great, but neither hardship nor 
hazards could deter them. Out they went in growing numbers. 


AM YISRAEL CHAI. 
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REFUGEES AND Displaced Persons totaling over a million dur- 
ing the past year, in Germany, Austria, Italy, as well as outside 
of Europe, were being cared for with the aid of UNRRA, the 
Armies of Occupation, the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees (IGC) and voluntary welfare organizations. A large 
part of the DP’s lived in camps; others found temporary homes 
outside the camps. Most of the camps were administered by 
UNRRA, while food, clothing and medicine were provided 
by the control authorities in the various zones of occupation 
of the Western powers. 

The Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees provided 
legal protection, maintenance and assistance in resettlement 
for the refugees under its jurisdiction. Originally established 
in 1938 to assist German victims of the Nazis, it had in 1943 
expanded its program to aid all victims of racial, religious 
or political persecution. Though many governments were 
formally affiliated with it, it was to all intents and purposes 
an Anglo-American body. Its funds were provided mainly 
by the United States and the United Kingdom. A special 
provision in the German reparations agreement, signed in 
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January 1946, had placed under its administration a sum 
of $25,000,000 out of German assets, to be used for the re- 
habilitation and resettlement of the victims of the Nazis. 

The voluntary welfare organizations cooperated with and 
supplemented the assistance rendered by the governmental 
agencies. 

At the time of writing (spring 1947), the status of the DP 
problem was confused and uncertain. UNRRA was scheduled 
to terminate its DP services by the end of June 1947. The 
IGC was generally judged not to have fulfilled the goals for 
which it was organized. 

The first session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
held February 1946, had given recognition to the international 
scope of the refugee and DP problem and had referred it for 
study to the Economic and Social Council. The Council, in 
turn, had established a Special Committee on Refugees and 
DP’s which had met in London from April 1 to August 1, 1946, 
and had produced a report including a draft constitution 
for a non-permanent organization to be called the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO). The report of the 
Special Committee, summarizing both majority and minority 
opinions, was debated at the Third Session of the Economic 
and Social Council in September 1946 and again at the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly which followed (October- 
December 1946). Toward the close of this session the General 
Assembly finally voted to submit the draft constitution to the 
individual members of the United Nations for their approval. 
According to the constitution, the IRO was to come into 
existence after ratification by fifteen countries whose contri- 
butions would provide at least seventy-five per cent of its 
operational budget. 

\ 


Function and Scope 


The functions of the IRO, as defined in the constitution, 
were to be: (1) repatriation; (2) identification, registration 
and classification; (3) care and assistance; (4) legal and polit- 
ical protection; (5) transportation; and (6) resettlement and 
reestablishment in new countries. 
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Of these, the primary function was to be the encourage- 
ment of voluntary repatriation. However, refugees and DP’s 
who—in complete freedom and after receiving full knowl- 
edge of the facts—refused repatriation were to be provided 
with maintenance and legal protection in their present places 
of residence, and to receive aid in their resettlement in new 
countries. 

The term “refugee” was defined as applying (1) to a per- 
son outside his own country, who was either a victim of Nazi, 
Fascist or Falangist persecution or a pre-war refugee; (2) a 
person outside his own country, who, as a result of events 
subsequent to the outbreak of the war, is unable or unwilling 
to avail himself of the protection of his own country; (3) a 
person who, having resided in Germany or Austria, and being 
of Jewish origin or a foreigner or stateless person, was a vic- 
tim of Nazi persecution and has not yet been formally resettled 
therein; and (4) unaccompanied children who are war 
orphans or whose parents have disappeared and who are 
outside of their own country. 

The term ‘“‘displaced person’’ was defined as applying to a 
person who, as a result of the actions of the Nazi, Fascist, 
quisling or similar regimes, ‘“‘has been deported from, or has 
been obliged to leave, his country of nationality or former 
habitual residence, such as persons who were compelled to 
undertake forced labor or who were deported for racial, reli- 
gious or political reasons.” 

The constitution also listed those classes of persons who 
might not become the concern of the IRO. These included: 
(1) war criminals, quislings, traitors and persons who, under 
certain conditions, assisted the enemy; (2) persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin who had been transferred to Germany 
from other countries; and (3) persons who, since the end of 
hostilities had, under certain conditions, sought to overthrow 
their own governments by armed force, or had become leaders 
of movements hostile to their own governments, or sponsors 
of movements directed against repatriation. 

These definitions and principles represented an attempt to 
arrive at a compromise between the views of the East Euro- 
pean countries—the countries of origin of most of the displaced 
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persons—which emphasized the view that resettlement should 
be a minor part of the IRO program, and the views of the 
Western nations which, stressing the humanitarian concept 
of asylum, sought to expand the definitions and classes of 
persons who might be assisted by the IRO, and who opposed 
involuntary repatriation. 

The East European governments objected to the constitu- 
tion, among other reasons, on the grounds that its consti- 
tutional provisions against anti-repatriation propaganda were 
not adequate. They opposed its omission of the proposal that 
governments of the countries of origin be consulted before 
appointment of camp administrators. In general, while agree- 
ing to IRO assistance to victims of Nazi and Fascist regimes, 
they objected to similar assistance to refugees and DP’s 
whose chief reason for refusing to be repatriated was opposi- 
tion to the new regimes in their countries of origin. 

These debates did not in the main specifically concern the 
Jews. The claim of the Jewish refugees and DP’s to assistance 
was recognized by all sides, and virtually all classes of Jewish 
refugees were covered by the IRO constitution. The remnants 
of Jewish refugees from Greater Germany were covered in the 
category of pre-war refugees. Those from Eastern Europe 
were covered by the definitions of DP’s. 

For a time there was disagreement over the status of the 
native Jews of Germany and Austria who were residing in 
their own countries. IRO assistance to them had been 
opposed by the British delegation on the grounds that for the 
IRO to act in regard to persons inside their own countries 
would establish a dangerous precedent. It was argued that 
it might imply correctness of the Nazi claim that there is no 
place for Jews in Central Europe. The British, supported by 
the Lebanese, also argued that it would introduce the prin- 
ciple of racial discrimination in favor of Jews—in the refugee 
and DP problem. However, the opposition was overruled. 
A special paragraph was introduced in the draft constitution 
by the Special Committee on Refugees and DP’s and en- 
dorsed by the Economic and Social Council at its June 1946 
session, covering assistance to German and Austrian Jews in 
their native countries, who had either returned to their coun- 
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tries of origin as a result of war circumstances, or who had 
never left those countries. 

The interests of Jewish refugees were also indirectly threat- 
ened by a proposed Russian amendment directed mainly 
against the non-Jewish political refugees from the eastern 
European countries. This amendment would have entitled to 
international protection and assistance only refugees and DP’s 
who left their countries of origin before the end of hostilities. 
Adoption of this amendment would have operated to the 
detriment of the Jewish “‘infiltrees.”’ It was, however, defeated. 

Also defeated was an Egyptian amendment proposed in 
the General Assembly directed against Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. This amendment proposed that resettlement should 
‘in no case be imposed on a sovereign nation or run counter 
to the freely expressed wishes and aspiration of a majority of 
the indigenous population of a trust or non-self-governing 
regions or territories.’ In its stead, an American-sponsored 
compromise amendment was adopted calling upon the [RO 
to “give due weight, among other factors, to any evidence of 
genuine apprehension and concern” felt in regard to resettle- 
ment plans, “by the indigenous population of the non-self- 
governing country in question.” This compromise largely 
diluted the danger contained in the Egyptian amendment. 


Operation 


The Economic and Social Council at its September 1946 
session decided on an IRO budget, for the first year of its 
operations, of $160,860,000, divided as follows: administra- 
tion: $4,800,000; operations: $151,060,000; and large scale 
resettlement: $5,000,000. However, governments could volun- 
tarily supplement their contribution to the resettlement part 
of the budget. The United States quota was fixed at 45.75 
per cent or about $71,024,670 and the British, second largest 
at 14.75 per cent or $22,280,000. 

At the time of writing, 16 governments had signed the 
constitution. However, only five nations, (Australia, China, 
Iceland, New Zealand and the United Kingdom), whose 
budget quotas totaled only 19.47 per cent, had done so un- 
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conditionally. The signatures of the other eleven (Belgium, 
Canada, Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, and 
the United States), with quotas totaling 56.05 per cent, was 
conditional upon ratification of the constitution by their gov- 
ernments. 

However, the constitution contained a clause allowing the 
establishment of an IRO Preparatory Commission as soon as 
eight governments had signed it. It was decided that, since 
months might pass before the formal establishment of the 
IRO, a Preparatory Commission should be set up to make 
such preparations as were necessary in order that no time 
might be wasted in starting operations when it became clear 
that the IRO was to come into being. 

The IRO Preparatory Commission held its first meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on February 11, 1947. At this meet- 
ing it was decided to request an advance contribution from 
the United Nations so that the Preparatory Commission 
might commence its operations. The Preparatory Commis- 
sion named as its Executive Secretary, Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
former Commissioner of the Social Security Administration 
of the United States Federal Security Agency. The Executive 
Secretary was authorized to make preparations for the opera- 
tion of the IRO, including the taking over of UNRRA’s 
Central Tracing Bureau for Missing Persons; and the prepara- 
tion of draft agreements with military authorities, the govern- 
ments of the ex-enemy countries where the refugees were 
located, and the governments of the countries of resettlement, 

A second meeting of the Preparatory Commission was held 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, on May 1. At this meeting, the 
Preparatory Commission voted to assume formal responsibility 
for refugees and DP’s in Europe and Asia as of July 1, 1947, 
despite lack of the full quota of acceptances of the constitution. 
As of this date, the Preparatory Commission was to take over 
the assets and functions of the UNRRA and the IGC. Guiding 
principles of the IRO program were formulated at this meet- 
ing. The IRO was to be responsible for the selection and 
direction of its operating and supervisory staff. It was to 
determine which individuals were eligible for assistance and 
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standards of care to be provided them. Food and other basic 
supplies were to be made available without cost from indig- 
enous sources by the occupation authorities. 

The UNRRA and IRO had had agreements with over 
sixty voluntary societies providing relief and specialized 
services of various sorts to the refugees and DP’s. These 
agreements were to terminate on June 30. The Preparatory 
Commission was authorized to make new ones with those 
organizations which wished to continue similar associations 
with the IRO. 

The IRO was to aim at the same standards of living the 
UNRRA had tried to achieve. Its emphasis, however, was 
to shift from relief to rehabilitation, with a view to rendering 
the refugees and DP’s fit for repatriation or resettlement. The 
diet of the refugees and DP’s was not to be lower than that of 
the local population among whom they dwelt. Where the 
local diet was sub-standard, IRO was to supplement the refu- 
gee and DP standard. 

The IRO was to try to provide useful employment for 
as many DP’s as possible, using them wherever feasible in 
camp maintenance, IRO administrative work, and projects 
sponsored by the occupation authorities. 

IRO was to reorganize and expand the tracing services 
previously conducted by UNRRA in cooperation with the 
occupation authorities. This service was of great importance 
for many reasons. It was used to help in reuniting families 
and in tracing the civil status of children. The IRO was also 
to provide quasi-consular services for certain categories of 
refugees, such as those carrying Nansen passports. 

The original budget fixed by the Economic and Social 
Council was $151,060,500, based on the assumption of 100 
per cent UN membership. In the light of the limited accept- 
ance of membership, the Preparatory Commission reduced 
the budget to a little over $112,000,000, seventy-five per cent 
of that of the Economic and Social Council. However, should 
sufficient funds be pledged or made available, the 100 per 
cent basis might be restored. It was estimated that, when 
divided among an average number of about 750,000 DP’s 
expected to be cared for during 1947-1948, the per capita 
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expenditure would come out to be only about $150 per year 
for all forms of assistance. Some predictions anticipated that 
a considerably larger number of DP’s would be eligible for 
IRO assistance. In that event, the per capita expenditure 
would be reduced in proportion. The prospect appeared to 
be that in the coming year the DP’s would receive less inter- 
national assistance than in the previous year. 

The Commission passed a resolution expressing a preference 
for Geneva as the future headquarters of the IRO. 

The Commission estimated on the basis of a fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1947, and ending June 30, 1948, that 
there would be at least 750,000 refugees and displaced persons 
eligible for care and maintenance on the first day of the 
operating year and 450,000 on the last day. The withdrawal 
of 300,000 was expected to be made up as follows: 150,000 
through repatriation, 30,000 through settlement overseas, 
70,000 through settlement in countries in Western Europe 
and 50,000 increase in the number of self-sustaining refugees 
and displaced persons no longer requiring care and main- 
tenance. These figures allowed for a small amount of infiltra- 
tion or temporary increases in the population eligible for 
care. 

As far as the Jews were concerned, resettlement, chiefly 
outside of Europe, was the main aspiration. The estimate 
that only 30,000 refugees and DP’s would be resettled over- 
seas during the next year did not augur well for the realization 
of the aspiration. Even with the 70,000 expected to be reset- 
tled in Western Europe, the DP problem in general, and its 
Jewish aspect in particular, was still expected to remain of 
serious proportions at the end of the year. 
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4. IMMIGRATION PROSPECTS 





By Sidney Liskofsky— 


The problem of finding places of resettlement for the Jews 

, of Europe, those in the DP centers as well as large numbers 

in their native countries, was greatly complicated after the 

war by the fact that there was a similar search for resettle- 

ment opportunities on the part of non-Jews in almost every 
country of Europe. 

A survey of emigration pressures in the various countries 
in Europe, published in The New York Times January 22, 1947, 
indicated that, had it not been for immigration restrictions, 
the world would have been living through one of the great 
migrations of history. The reasons for these pressures included 
economic difficulties, scarcities of various kinds of goods and 
a general loss of hope in the future of Europe. The survey 
showed, for example, that apart from the DP’s in Germany, 
there was intense desire on the part of a large part of the 
German population to escape from Europe. In Poland, 
apart from the Jewish emigration pressures, were it not that 
the government granted no exit permits, a large number of 
non-Jews would have emigrated. A large part of the Italian 
population wished to emigrate, and the post-war government, 
in fact, unlike its fascist predecessor, favored such emigration 
as a safety valve. More than one quarter of the Finnish popu- 
lation was reported wishing to emigrate. In the United King- 
dom, too, the desire to leave was strong and the government 
was erecting no barriers to emigration. Britishers had greater 
opportunities for emigration than any other people in the 
world, due to the preference of the Dominions for British 
immigrants and to the large British quota in the United 
States immigration law. Hundreds of thousands of Britishers 
were reported waiting to emigrate to these countries. 
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Thus, the various non-European countries which were 
capable of receiving immigrants had a large choice from which 
to select. Only humanitarian and liberal convictions could 
bring them to accept Jewish and other DP’s in preference to, 
or on a basis of equality with, these other potential immi- 
grants. Unfortunately, however, when faced by the choice 
between presumed self-interest, and between humanitarian 
and liberal considerations, the actions of few countries were 
determined by the latter. It was for this reason, in part, that 
the general, and especially the Jewish DP problem, was 
found to be so difficult of solution. 

The restrictive policies of most of the overseas countries 
did not originate with the end of World War II. They evolved 
over the last two or three decades, beginning in some coun- 
tries after World War I and in others as a reaction to the 
depressions of the early 1930’s. In some countries, restric- 
tions were imposed in the form of laws fixing numerical 
quotas, as well as of other statutory regulations. In others, the 
executive branch of the government was granted broad dis- 
cretion to determine immigration policy within the framework 
of certain broad flexible principles and in accordance with 
the political and economic exigencies of the time. 

While in no countries were any restrictions based officially 
on religion, almost all overseas immigration countries dis- 
criminated on the basis of race or nationality. On the other 
hand, some countries did discriminate unofficially on the 
basis of religion. The various discriminatory techniques used 
included geographical quotas, financial requirements, literacy 
tests, occupational priorities, etc. Most of these techniques 
continued to be applied in many countries after World War IT. 

However, after the end of this war, a change seemed to take 
place in the attitude toward immigration in many countries, 
both in Europe and overseas. This change was reflected in 
official and semi-official statements of intention to inaugurate 
in the near future large-scale immigration programs. 

The optimism which these statements generated at the 
time of their issuance with regard to possibility of a rapid 
solution of the preblem of the Jewzsh DP’s was dissipated in 
the months following the end of the war. The recognition 
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soon crystallized that two obstacles lay in the way of Jewish 
immigration. One was the principle of “‘sélective” immigra- 
tion, whereby preference was to be given to persons with 
particular occupations or skills. In most cases, these occupa- 
tions and skills referred to agriculture, mining, lumbering, and 
certain others in which Jews were not adequately represented. 
The other important obstacle was the unofficial anti-Semitism 
which lingered in the immigration policies of many countries. 

The present account will review briefly the Jewish immi- 
gration situation in various parts of the world, as of the sum- 
mer of 1947. Although the situation in many countries was 
in flux and the sources of information were in many cases 
conflicting and ambiguous, the general picture presented is 
accurate in broad outline. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
Australia 


Australian law did not fix any geographical quotas. The 
immigration authorities possessed virtually full discretion in 
deciding the numbers and types of immigrants to be admitted. 

At the time of writing, public sentiment in the country 
clearly favored British immigration, though opinion was 
divided regarding the advisability of admitting non-British 
immigrants, The opposition derived partly from strong 
nationalism and a sense of racial purity, and partly from the 
uneasiness among organized workers lest immigration threaten 
the high standard of living. At the same time, influential 
elements in the country favored increased immigration. Among 
these were certain industrial groups who argued the need of 
increasing the labor population, not without the hope of 
cheapening the cost of labor. In the labor movement, too, 
with the end of the war, opinion veered in favor of European 
immigration. One of the influential promoters of general, as 
well as Jewish, immigration, was the Minister of Immigration, 
Arthur A. Calwell. 

On August 2, 1945, Mr. Calwell outlined to the Australian 
House of Representatives a future immigration program for 
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the country, setting as a goal the annual admission of 70,000 
Europeans. He emphasized, however, that this program was 
to be subordinate to the overriding requirements of demobili- 
zation, re-employment and rehousing of veterans, and main- 
tenance of the standard of living. Until these conditions 
existed, preference would be given to relatives and certain 
classes of skilled workers. 

According to official figures given by Mr. Calwell in 
March 1947 to the House of Representatives, 2,023 Jewish 
immigrants had been admitted into the country since the 
end of the war. Of these 1,115 had come from Europe, 781 
from Shanghai and 37 from Manila. In addition, landing 
permits had been granted for several thousand others whose 
arrival was being held up by the shipping shortage. Apart 
from these figures, Mr. Calwell also showed that the Aus- 
tralian immigration record fell considerably below the 1938 
Evian Conference commitment to admit 15,000 refugees. For 
from 1938 till the outbreak of the war, only 5,080 refugees 
were admitted; during the war only 482 entered, except for 
913 refugee internees allowed to remain out of 2,542 sent from 
Britain on a temporary basis in July 1940. This made a total 
of 6,475 from 1938 till the end of the war, plus 2,023 since that 
time, an overall total of 8,498. Of these, moreover, many were 
non-Jews. 

These figures were presented by Mr. Calwell as a reply 
to accusations that too many Jews were being admitted. 
Among the attackers were such prominent figures as former 
Prime Minister and leader of the Liberal Party, Robert K. 
Menzies, as well as the head of the Returned Servicemen’s 
League. 

During the past year, there crystallized in Australia an 
awareness of the need for enlarging the population through 
immigration, as a defense against the possibility of revived- 
Japanese imperialism. However, this immigration had at 
the same time to solidify the British character of the popula- 
tion. Thus, Mr. Calwell was reported to have announced in 
London on July 1, 1947, that he hoped to arrange for the 
emigration to Australia of 400,000 British subjects in the next 
few years. He estimated that whereas there were ten to fifteen 
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million too many people in the British Islés, Australia had 
to increase its population from 7,137,000 to 20,000,000. - 
There was reason to hope that if this program should get 
under way in the course of the next few years, increased num- 
bers of non-British Europeans might manage to enter on the 
tide of the British immigration, including numbers of Jews. 
Unfortunately, however, the Jewish refugee and displaced 
persons problem was too urgent to await such a long-range 
development. The program of admitting 12,000 DP’s, 
announced on July 20, 1947, by Mr. Calwell, specified that 
preference was to be extended to heavy workers, notably those 
from the Baltic countries. This preference implied fewer 
opportunities to Jews. : 


Canada 


In Canada, as in the other Dominions, broad discretion was 
granted to the executive authorities to regulate the immigra- 
tion standards and procedures, within the framework. of 
broad legislative principles. Since World War I, and espe- 
cially after 1931, immigration policy discriminated against 
persons ‘from Eastern Europe while granting preference to 
those from Western Europe, especially from the United States 
and the: British Commonwealth. It also gave preference: to 
agriculturists. 

After the depression of 1931, Jewish immigration to Canada 
fell considerably. Between 1931 and 1937 only 4,487 Jews, 
constituting about 4.75 per cent of the total immigration, 
entered Canada. From 1937 to 1943, 4,381 Jews, or 5.76 per 
cent of the total, entered. During 1945, only 347 Jews were 
admitted. 

Since the end of the war, public opinion regarding immi- 
gration has been divided. Strong elements of the population 
oppose immigration. Particularly in the Province of Quebec 
is immigration opposed, especially of Jews, for fear that the 
new immigrants would add to the strength of the English 
elements in the country. 

Few significant changes in the restriction policies were made 
after the end of the war as a contribution to the solution of 
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the refugee and displaced persons problem. Only to a minor 
degree were recommendations repeatedly urged upon the 
government by the Canadian Jewish Congress and other 
liberal immigration groups, accepted by the government. 

A measure adopted early in 1947 made eligible for admission 
more distantly related kin than heretofore. This measure did 
not, however, go as far as the recommendation of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress. A HIAS survey indicated that only about 
800 to 1,000 more Jewish displaced persons were thereby made 
eligible. 

The government also accepted in part the petition of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress that certain occupations, in which 
Jews were represented, such as tailoring, should be given 
favorable treatment. On June 12, 1947, the government 
announced the grant of permission for the entry of 5,000 
displaced persons skilled in certain trades, 2,500 of whom 
were to be tailors. The plan to admit the latter was worked 
out by the Garment Manufacturers’ Association, the I.L.G. 
W.U. and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, in 
collaboration with the government authorities. 

At the time of writing, comparatively few Jewish displaced 
persons had immigrated to Canada. It was anticipated that 
a few thousand might arrive during the coming years as a 
result of the recent government liberalization decrees. How- 
ever, the Canadian post-war immigration program was clearly 
operating less favorably in relation to the Jewish displaced 
persons that to the non-Jewish displaced persons. 


South Africa 


The basic laws governing immigration in South Africa were 
the Acts of 1913 and 1937, which gave preference to native- 
born British subjects and a wide measure of discretion to an 
Immigrants’ Selection Board. The selection criteria given to 
this Board included the assimilability of the immigrants, the 
need for their skills, and the ambiguous criterion of unlikeliness 
“to be harmful to the welfare of the Union.” 

The Jews who came to South Africa before 1933 were 
chiefly of East European origin. In 1930, an effort was made 
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by the anti-Semitic Nationalist Party, which was then in 
power, to curtail the entry of East European immigrants and 
to give preference to German and West European immigrants. 
To this end, it passed the Quota Act of 1930. However, this 
law failed to achieve its purpose of drastically Tedue ing the 
entry of Jews. For, following the rise of the Nazis to power 
in 1933, substantial numbers of Jews entered under the 
comparatively large German quota. To close this loophole, 
a new immigration law was passed in 1937 abolishing the 
quota system and enlarging the powers of the Immigrants’ 
Selection Board to regulate the entry of immigrants. There- 
after, the number of German Jews admitted annually fell 
from a few thousand to a few hundred. 

With the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, the entry 
of Jews was reduced to a trickle. In the four years frora Jan- 
uary 1, 1940 to December 21, 1943, only 196 Jews entered. 
In 1944, a mere 20 Jews entered. Since then, only a very small 
number of Jews, mainly aged parents and relatives, have been 
admitted. 

Public opinion regarding the admission of Jews became 
increasingly antagonistic during the past year. The chief 
opposition stemmed from the Nationalist Party whose official 
program, adopted in 1941, contained the following plank on 
Jewish Immigration: ‘“The Party favors in general the immi- 
gration of suitable assimilable white European population 
elements... the Party recommends the immediate cessation 
of all further immigration of Jews and of all elements which 
cannot be assimilated by the South African nation or which 
are a hindrance or dangerous to society.” 

Since the end of the war, the immigration policy of the 
United Party, under the leadership of Jan Christian Smuts, 
has vacillated. Prior to August 1946, the United Party 
stressed the various obstacles to immigration. However, on 
August 14, 1946, Prime Minister Smuts, leader of the United 
Party, announced before the Head Committee of the Party a 
new policy of increased immigration. As reasons for the 
new policy, he cited the need for strengthening the proportion 
of the white population to the colored and the need for 
increased manpower for the development of the country. The 
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goal of this program was reported to be 50,000 immigrants, 
with emphasis on those with desirable skills. To implement 
this program, immigrant selection committees were subse- 
quently set up in Rome, the Hague and London. 

However, the locations of these committees were an indica- 
tion that they would be concerned not mainly with DP 
immigration, but chiefly with immigration from the United 
Kingdom, Holland and Italy. 

The program of the United Party was criticized by the 
Nationalists on the ground that the new immigrants would 
interfere with the housing and employment of naawe South 
Africans. The real clash was not, however, over the virtues of 
immigration in general, for the Nationalists in fact favored 
the admission of immigrants who would tend to add to their 
influence, such as Dutch and Germans. The United Party, on 
the other hand, favored British immigrants and was more 
favorably disposed to immigrants of East European origin. 
Thus the real controversy was over the type of immigrants to 
be preferred. It was hoped by the Jewish community that 
some numbers of Jews would be able to enter as part of the 
new program. 

In the early part of 1947, however, the government immi- 
gration policy appeared to shift again, apparently with the 
intention of winning over the support of part of the very 
substantial anti-immigration element in the country. Prime 
Minister Smuts, in a statement in the Senate on March 27, 
1947, declared that it would be impossible to take a large 
section of DP’s from the European camps. 

A month earlier, General Smuts stated, with specific refer- 
ence to Jewish immigration, that South Africa was not the 
solution to the Jewish problem. No country should be over- 
loaded with Jews, he stated, because to do so created anti- 
Semitism. South Africa, however, favored the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine as a solution to 
their problem. This statement was protested by a delegation 
of the South African Jewish Board of Deputies, whom General 
Smuts assured that his remarks had been misunderstood. 
Subsequently, in a speech in the Senate on May 27, 1947, he 
reassured the Jewish community that: ‘‘It is not the policy of 
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the government to differentiate in respect to Jews, and I hope 
that South Africa will ever remain free of this taint of anti- 
Semitism.”’ Although this statement had a reassuring effect 
on the Jewish community, he gave little encouragement for 
hope for significant Jewish immigration. 


New <ealand 


New Zealand, like the other Dominions, had no quota 
system, but granted wide discretion to the executive author- 
ities. It also granted preference to British immigrants. From 
1933 to 1939 an average of only 252 immigrants annually 
entered the country. The reason was partly that during these 
years few persons wished to immigrate to so remote a country. 
More recently, the chief reason for the minimum of immigra- 
tion was the restrictive policy of the government. 

Almost no immigrants entered during the war years and 
very few since. At the time of writing, a limited scheme of 
immigration from the United Kingdom was being planned. 
Virtually no DP’s or refugees were expected to find their way 
to New Zealand in the immediate post-war years. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 


Argentine immigration laws placed no numerical restric- 
tions upon the entry of immigrants. Neither did they formally 
restrict immigration on the grounds of race, religion, or 
nationality. Until 1933, Argentina pursued a policy of encour- 
aging European immigration. In that year the first of a series 
of restrictions was introduced. With the outbreak of World 
War II, immigration was even more rigidly restricted. 

After the conclusion of the war, many declarations were 
made by high government officials regarding the intention to 
launch a large-scale immigration program. These declarations 
and the manner of their implementation made it clear that 
Jews were not to be admitted in any meaningful number. A 
significant statement was the following made on August 14, 
1946, by the then director of immigration, Santiago Peralta, 
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during a discussion of a 50-year plan to increase the country’s 
population to 100,000,000: ‘‘Under this plan, the superior 
Argentine people of tomorrow” will evolve from the “techni- 
cally superior people of the world,” selected carefully from 
the ‘‘best racial types.” Sr. Peralta explained that the bulk of 
the immigrants were to be Italians, Scandinavians, Irish and 
Arabs. With clear reference to the DP’s and refugees, he 
stated: ‘‘The misery that is left of war-torn Europe must 
remain there. Argentina cannot put up with that useless 
human wreckage.’’ Cynically alluding to accusations that his 
selective immigration theories were anti-Semitic, he noted that 
he had just allowed 5,000 Arabs from Syria, North Africa and 
Arabia to settle in Argentina, which showed that he was not 
an anti-Semite. 

In December 1946, the Argentine government made public 
a decree providing for the establishment of two immigration 
offices in Europe: one in Italy and one in Spain. The decree 
specified that immigrants were no longer to enter freely and 
spontaneously as in the past, but in accordance with principles 
of selectivity and assimilability. The location of these offices 
indicated clearly that the emphasis in the selection was to be 
on immigrants from Italy and Spain rather than on DP’s and 
refugees, or persons of East European nationality. The 
location of the offices was interpreted by observers as an 
indication of close collaboration between the immigration 
authorities and the Catholic Church. 

On the other hand, on several occasions, President Peron 
himself indicated a more friendly attitude to Jewish immigra- 
tion. On November 7, 1946, he promised an Argentine 
Jewish delegation to take action in all cases of discrimination 
against Jews in immigration. In February 1947, he ordered 
the admission to the country of 47 Jews turned away from the 
the shores of Brazil because their visas had lapsed shortly 
before their arrival. This presidential action was in response 
to a petition submitted by the DATA, the representative body 
of Argentine Jewry. 

However, the significance of these favorable presidential 
statements was outweighed by the statistics of Jewish immi- 
gration. During 1946, it was estimated, fewer than 300 Jews 
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were admitted, of whom more than half came from other 
countries in Latin America, and all of whom were close 
relatives of Argentine citizens or residents. Moreover, some 
of these immigrants were in transit to other Latin American 
countries. Of the total of 800 immigrants who arrived in 
January 1947, only 27 were reported to be Jewish. Of the 
2,000 immigrants admitted in March 1947, only 24 were 
Jewish, apart from the 47 mentioned above who were admitted 
by special dispensation from President Peron. 

Though there were no formal restrictions against Jews as 
such, persistent reports indicated that the Argentine consuls 
in Europe were functioning on the basis of instructions from 
the central authorities in Argentina not to issue visas tu Jews, 
either permanent or transit. At the same time, the entry 
of Italians and Spaniards was facilitated in every possible 
way. 


Brazil 


Unlike most of the other countries of Latin America, Brazil 
had an immigration quota system, introduced in 1935 in 
imitation of the U. S. Quota Law. This system fixed the 
annual quota of any country to two per cent of the total 
number of immigrants from that country who arrived in 
Brazil between 1884 and 1933. However, the quota of any 
country could be increased to 3,000, and could carry over to 
the following year. Portuguese and natives of the Americas 
were exempt from the quotas, which gave preference to 
Italians and Spaniards, and discriminated against East Euro- 
peans. Within the framework of the quotas, the law assigned 
80 per cent of the annual quota of each country to agricultural 
immigrants. 

However, the Brazilian quota system, unlike that of the 
U.S., did not bind the government too narrowly, for aliens 
brought into the country under planned immigration schemes 
were exempted from the quota limitations. Such schemes 
could be sponsored by the national government, the states or 


by private agencies. 
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Before 1936, it was easy for Jews to immigrate. to. Brazil. 
The quota system and other restrictions, introduced .as a 
consequence of the considerable influx of Nazi refugees and 
the economic depression of the early thirties, brought about 
a decline in Jewish immigration. With the outbreak of World 
War II, Jewish immigration fell progressively from 4,600 in 
1939, to. 2,416 in 1940, 1,500 in 1941, 108 in 1942 and 11 in © 
1943. Very few Jews entered during the next two years. 

It was hoped, however, that with the end of the war, Brazil 
would embark upon a large-scale immigration program from 
which Jews as well as non-Jews would benefit. Numerous 
declarations to this effect were made by high government 
officials. For example, in July 1946, Joao de Barros, chairman 
of the Brazilian Immigration Council, stated that from 100,000 
to 800,000 DP’s in Europe might be permitted to enter Brazil 
without question as to religious or political affiliation. The 
statement submitted by Brazil to the UN Special Committee 
on Refugees and DP’s, in May 1946, mentioned a figure of | 
100,000 to 200,000 immigrants to be admitted each year. This 
statement, however, did note that emphasis would be placed 
on “assimilable’ immigrants, and on agriculturists and 
technicians. 

In practice, Brazil fell far short of her declarations. The 
1946 agreement of the Brazilian Government with the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees provided for the admis- 
sion of only 35,000 refugee immigrants during the following 
year. At the time of writing, the actual number of arrivals 
appeared to be falling short even of this goal. According to 
IGC reports, there were no Jews on the first two boats which’ 
brought over 1,700 DP’s to Brazil in May and June 1947 under 
this agreement. Of the 1,000 Jews who entered in 1946, only 
two-thirds came as permanent immigrants. In the first three 
months of 1947, 1,069 Jews entered, but only 40 per cent as 
permanent immigrants. In April, immigration restrictions 
were “tightened”? up to such an extent that a group of 47 
Jewish immigrants who arrived with visas that had lapsed by 
a few days, due to unavoidable technical delays, were not 
permitted to land. Few Jews entered in May and June. 

In brief, the prospects were that the two largest, richest and 
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most powerful countries in Latin America, Argentina and 
Brazil, were not likely to make any meaningful contribution 
to the solution of the Jewish DP problem. 


Mexico ; . : 


Aside from Brazil, Mexico was the only country in Latin 
America with a quota system. This system, introduced in 
1935, charged the Ministry of Interior with issuing each year 
a schedule of quotas for the following year. The schedule for 
1947 allowed unlimited immigration from countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Philippines and Spain; a maximum 
of 1,000 immigrants from the countries of Western Europe, 
Sweden and the Soviet Union, and a maximum of 100 from 
all other countries. The basic law which established this 
system favored the entry of agriculturists and restricted that 
of merchants, professionals and industrial workers, except 
those with specified skills. 

With the end of the war much discussion took place in 
Mexico regarding the revision of immigration policy. In 
these discussions it appeared that, except for Spanish Repub- 
lican refugees and Italian farmers, anti-immigration sentiment 
in the country prevailed over that of pro-immigration. During 
1946 Mexico was virtually closed to Jewish immigration, only 
300 to 400 persons, mostly relatives of residents, having 
managed to enter the country. However, Mexico did make 
a generous offer to grant visas for Jewish war orphans. 


Other Countries in South America 


The immigration situation in the other countries of Latin . 
America varied. In some, where Jews could settle and live 
on a fairly adequate standard, both culturally and economi- 
cally, the governments were not very sympathetic; in others, 
where the governments had expressed willingness to receive 
numbers of immigrants, Jews included, the conditions of life 
were such that few immigrants, Jewish or other, were willing 
to give up the possibility of some day getting to Palestine, the 
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United States or some other more developed country, even if 
this meant waiting in the dreary DP camps. 


The chief obstacle to Jewish immigration in almost all of 
these countries was the emphasis on agricultural immigration, 
and the preference for Catholic and Latin immigrants. 


In all, immigration laws existed only on paper, the real 
factors of importance being the confidential decisions adopted 
periodically by the governments on the basis of the political 
exigencies of the time. y 


Bolivia, which after the revolution of the summer of 1946, 
had become more favorable to immigration, offered immi- 
grants such primitive living conditions that few were interested 
in settling there. 


Chile, on the other hand, a country where immigrants would 
be more anxious to settle, and where until 1939 Jews were 
able to enter in considerable numbers, was practically closed 
to Jewish immigration after that time. Thus, while from 1933 
to 1939, approximately 13,000 Jews were estimated to have 
entered Chile, since 1939 only a few hundred more were 
admitted, and these mainly relatives of residents. From July 
1946 until January 1947, about 147 Jews were reported by 
HIAS to have entered the country, and an average of about 
50 monthly during the first half of 1947. The agreement 
signed by the Government of Chile with the IGC in February 
1947, providing for the admission during the remainder of the 
year of 2,000 DP workers and their families, was believed to 
contain no specification that Jews had to be included among 
them. The expectation was that very few Jews would be able 
to enter under this agreement. 


The statement of Colombia, submitted to the Special Com- 
.mittee on Refugees and DP’s in May 1946, listed a wide 
variety of immigrant skills that the country was prepared to 
welcome. This statement, however, expressed an official 
preference for persons of the Catholic faith and an unwilling- 
ness to receive persons whose chief activity was trade. Since 
the war, the government on several occasions, expressed itself 
in favor of Jewish immigration. There were reported to be 
possibilities of entry for Jews on the basis of labor contracts. 
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However, since the end of the war, few Jews had actually 
entered. 

One of the most liberal in its attitude towards Jewish immi- 
gration of all the Latin American countries, was Ecuador, 
headed by President Velasco Ibarra. The Government of 
Ecuador made several generous offers of visas for Jewish DP’s. 
According to a HIAS report, 729 visas were granted to Jews 
in 1946, and 418 during the first half of 1947—a total of about 
1,150 since the end of the war. The number of actual arrivals 
appeared, partly on account of transportation shortages, to 
be considerably lower. Only 60 Jews were reported to have 
actually entered in 1946 and about 150 families during the 
first months of 1947. 

The political situation in Paraguay was confused during the 
past few years, and became even more so during the spring 
of 1947. Few immigrants were therefore interested in entering 
that country, and many of those who arrived wished to leave. 
In 1946, the government granted to HIAS entry permits for 
100 Jewish families, most of whom arrived in the country. 

The possibilities for Jewish immigration to Peru were re- 
ported to be very slight. The country was strongly Roman 
Catholic, and the agreement signed with the IGC in March 
1947, for the admission of 1,000 DP workers and families, was 
reported to contain a clause providing that 75 per cent of the 
DP’s had to be Roman Catholic. During 1946, few Jews en- 
tered the country and it was not expected that any would be 
admitted in the immediate future. Aside from anti-Semitism, 
an additional factor in limiting opportunities for Jews was the 
type of worker sought. By order of preference, these were 
chiefly domestic servants, farmers, technicians, and other 
occupational categories, among whom Jews were not ade- 
quately represented. 

Although Uruguay was a genuinely democratic country, its 
immigration policy with regard to Jews was not liberal. One 
reason was reported to be the government’s fear of antagoniz- 
ing the fascist elements in the country through admission of 
Jews. The HIAS reported that during the second half of 1946, 
111 Jews entered the country, and during the first three months 
of 1947, 130. There was a possibility that small numbers of 
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skilled Jewish DP workers might be able to enter the country 
under labor contracts. Uruguay also made an offer of visas 
for Jewish war orphans. 

Although in March 1946, Venezuela informed the UNRRA 
Council Session that it was interested in receiving DP’s, it 
stressed the principles of selectivity and assimilability. Despite 
the fact that early in 1947, a Socialist Government took office 
legally, no steps were taken to encourage Jewish immigration. 
The agreement signed with the IGC on Feb. 17, 1947, for the 
immigration of 15,000 Europeans during the coming year, 
provided, according to reports, that 40 per cent had to be 
farmers, and the rest artisans, technicians and skilled laborers. 
The first boatload of 814 DP’s who arrived under this agree- 
ment on June 26, 1947, consisted predominantly of Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics. 


Central America and Caribbean Countries 


Virtually no Jews entered the countries of Central America 
during the past year. Due to their general cultural and 
economic backwardness, little consideration was being given 
to the possibilities of Jews immigrating there. 

The legal provision that 80 per cent of all jobs had to be 
filled by citizens discouraged the Jewish immigration or- 
ganizations from advising Jews to try to immigrate to El 
Salvador. 

Immigration possibilities to Guatemala were reported to be 
scarce, except for capitalists and relatives. Even the latter had 
to undertake to engage in agriculture or to secure licenses to 
establish small industries. No merchants were wanted. How- 
ever, at the time of writing, a report from the country indicated 
that the government was considering the possibility of admit- 
ting small numbers of Jewish immigrant craftsmen. 

No Jews were reported to have entered Honduras during 
the past year. 

In Cuba, complete discretion as to the number and qualifi- 
cations of immigrants to be admitted was in the hands of the 
immigration officials, and was exercised rather arbitrarily. 
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Small numbers of Jews succeeded in entering the country 
during the past year. 

The Dominican Republic reiterated its offer to receive large 
numbers of Jewish immigrants. This offer was made originally 
at the Evian Conference in 1938. Repeating it before the 
UN Special Committee on DP’s, in May 1946, the Dominican 
delegate urged Jewish organizations and international agen- 
cies to participate in financing such immigration. However, 
with the experience of the Sosua Settlement in mind, and the 
fact that most of the Jews already in the country were anxious 
to leave, Jewish organizations did not encourage further 
Jewish immigration to that country. 

Another country discussed in Jewish circles as a possible 
place for Jewish settlement was Dutch Guiana. The Freeland 
League, whose interest was the finding of a comparatively 
uninhabited territory where a compact Jewish settlement could 
be established, secured permission from the Government of 
Dutch Guiana, as well as of the Netherlands whose colony it 
was, for the settlement of 30,000 Jews in one of the unpopulated 
areas of the country. There was considerable disagreement 
over the suitability of this territory from the geographic and 
economic point of view. There was also doubt within the 
Jewish community whether an adequate number of Jews 
would care to begin pioneer lives in so undeveloped a terri- 
tory, and whether adequate financing would be forthcoming. 


EUROPE 


Europe was a continent of emigration. In most of its coun- 
tries, large parts of the population were anxious to start life 
anew overseas. At the same time, in some of them, the needs 
of post-war reconstruction had given rise to pressures for 
increased immigration. 


France 


One of the most important of the latter was France, where 
the need for labor was desperate. On October 9, 1946, Paul 
Robert Prigent, Minister of Population, characterized the 
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rebuilding of population as ‘fone of the main problems faced 
by France today” and explained that the country was planning 
a ten-year immigration program aimed at securing 3 million 
new citizens, 50 per cent of whom were to be laborers with 
their families. 

It was within the framework of this policy that on March 
21, 1947, France signed an agreement with Italy providing 
for the immigration to France of 200,000 Italian workers 
within a year. These workers had to agree to work mainly in 
the mining, building and steel industries. For the same reason, 
France was interested in retaining as permanent settlers a part 
of her German prisoners of war. 

The problem of permitting the entry of DP’s was compli- 
cated by the Soviet insistence that they should be persuaded 
to return to their native land rather than be resettled in new 
countries. The influence of the Communist Party in France 
may have been a factor in the Government’s reluctance to as- 
sume a clear-cut official position regarding the DP’s. 

At the time of writing, no figures were available regarding 
the number of Jews who had entered France since the end 
of the war. The number officially accepted was very small. 
However, it was reported, unofficially, that the entry of 
some numbers was being tolerated. In June 1947, it was 
reported by Moses A. Leavitt, the Executive Vice-President 
of the JDC, that approximately 1,500 Jews were entering 
France each month. These were admitted partly in the 
expectation that they would eventually emigrate elsewhere. 

The government also authorized the entry of 2,000 Jewish 
war orphans from Eastern Europe. Part of these had arrived, 
and the rest were expected to arrive by the end of the year. 


Umted Kingdom — 


The United Kingdom was also suffering from an extreme 
shortage of labor in her mining, building, agriculture, and 
other industries. To fill the labor shortage, the Government 
decided to allow a considerable number of German prisoners- 
of-war working on British farms, and former soldiers of 
General Anders’ Polish army, to remain in the country per- 
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manently. It also embarked upon a DP immigration scheme, 
labelled ‘‘Westward Ho.” About the middle of June 1947, 
it had admitted a total of about 11,000 DP’s under this 
scheme; most of these were, however, Ukrainians and Balts 
from the British Zone of Germany. Further DP arrivals, it 
was reported at the time of writing, were expected to con- 
tinue at the rate of 1,000 a week for some time. These arrivals 
had to agree to work in jobs as directed by the Minister of 
Labor. There appeared to be few Jews among the DP’s 
already arrived and few were expected to be included among 
the new arrivals. 

However, a considerable numder of relatives of resident 
British Jews entered the country during the past year under 
the so-called ‘‘Distressed Relatives Scheme,” a program based 
on a declaration of the Home Secretary in the House of Com- 
mons on November 13, 1945. 


Belgium - 


Belgium, too, was experiencing a shortage of labor, particu- 
larly in her coal mines. To help solve this shortage, it agreed 
with the IGC, on January 22, 1947, to permit the entry of 
20,000 DP coal miners and their families, mostly of Baltic 
origin. No Jews were expected to be included among these 
DP’s, since very few were coal miners. However, a few thou- 
sand Jewish DP’s entered the country unofficially after the 
end of the war. Some were granted the right to remain 
permanently, while others were tolerated pending their 
emigration. 


Norway 


The first group of 399 Jewish DP’s to enter Norway after 
the end of the war arrived under a government-sponsored 
scheme in May 1947 from Germany. They were selected by 
a Norwegian Commission that toured the DP camps in the 
U.S. Zone of Occupation in search of Jewish skilled artisans 
and craftsmen. A second group of 200 Jews was expected to 
arrive in the following weeks. 
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Sweden 


One of the most liberal records in regard to assistance to 
victims of Nazism was established by Sweden. More Jewish 
refugees were admitted to that country than the total Jew- 
ish population of about 7,500 (according to the census of 
1930). Thus, 3,000 refugees were admitted before the war; 
in 1942, 700 were admitted from Norway; in 1943, 8,000 
from Denmark; and in 1944, 250 from Finland. Most of these 
returned to their countries of origin after the war. About 
10,000 Jewish refugees, who had been released from con- 
centration camps in Germany, were admitted to Sweden in 
1945. About 1,000 of these left the same year after regaining 
their health, and about 2,000 more left the following year, 
while a number of new refugees were admitted to join close 
relatives residing in the country. All of these refugees were 
treated with the utmost sympathy and good will by the Swed- 
ish Government. However, only small numbers of new 
Jewish immigrants were expected to settle in Sweden in the 
coming year. 


In summary, all the Jews resettled after the war, plus those 
expected to be resettled in the year following the date of writ- 
ing (summer 1947), added up to a dismal figure. The prob- 
lem of Jewish refugees and DP’s remained largely unsolved. 
The hopes of these Jews were focused chiefly upon the develop- 
ments in Palestine and the United States. The situation in 
both these countries is described elsewhere in the American 
Jewish Year Book. However, to round out the world picture 
a brief summary is included at this point. 


PALESTINE 


The Palestine White Paper of 1939 was an attempt to 
freeze Jewish immigration to that country after 1944. Follow- 
ing the end of the five year period specified in the White 
Paper, during which 75,000 Jews were to be admitted to the 
country, immigration was to cease. Between 1939 and 1946 
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about 100,000 Jews entered Palestine, mostly from Eastern 
Europe, but also in considerable numbers from Oriental coun- 
tries. As a result of Jewish resistance, the only concession made 
to this policy was the quota of 1,500 a month. In the year 
1945-1946, about 15,296 Jews entered the country, of whom 
48.8 per cent were “illegals.” The future of Jewish immigra- 
tion, as well as the Jewish political status, was being considered 
by the UN at the time of writing. 


UNITED STATES 


Immigration to the United States was governed by the 
Immigration Act of 1924, which introduced a system of 
large quotas for immigrants from .Western and Central 
Europe, and narrowly restricted immigration from Eastern 
and Southern Europe. The Truman Directive of December 
1945, governing the entry of DP’s to this country, had to 
operate within the framework of this system and was there- 
fore unable to contribute substantially to the solution of the 
DP problem, for the countries of origin of most of the DP’s 
were in Eastern Europe. 

The first DP’s to enter under the Truman Directive arrived 
in the United States in May 1946, and from that date until 
April 1947, about 12,400 of them arrived from the U. S. Zone 
of Occupation. Of these about 8,000, or 65 per cent of the 
total, were Jews. 

During this same period, it was estimated that about 20,000 
Jews, all told, arrived in the United States. This figure com- 
prised, aside from DP’s from Europe, 2,000 Jews from Shang- 
hai, and 10,000 from other countries, especially Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and France. Not all of these were quota 
immigrants, many having entered on non-quota, temporary 
and transit visas. 

During the past year, numerous bills were introduced in 
both houses of Congress calling for the relaxation of restric- 
tions on immigration. Few of these passed. At the time of — 
writing, hope for the solution of the DP problem was centered 
upon the Stratton Bill in the House of Representatives and 
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the Ferguson Bill in the Senate. The former provided for the 
admission of 400,000 DP’s during the next four years over 
and above the normal quotas and without regard to their 
countries of origin. The latter bill resembled the Stratton Bill, 
except that it did not specify the numbers to be admitted. 
Support for these bills came forth from virtually every segment 
of American public opinion—the churches, the labor move- 
ment, civic groups, and the highest government officials, 
including Secretary of State Marshall and President Truman. 

Although hearings were held on the question of DP immi- 
gration during the last session of Congress, no action was taken. 
Instead, a Sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary: Committee 
was appointed to conduct an investigation of the entire 
immigration system and the problem of entry of DP’s into 
the United States. 





—-5. PEACE TREATIES 





a By Milton Himmelfarb 


In FEBRUARY 1947, in the city of Paris, the foreign ministers 
of the Big Four—France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and the United States—approved the definitive versions of 
the treaties of peace with the former satellite and vassal allies 
of Nazi Germany. These numbered five in all: Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy and Rumania. The United States 
did not sign the treaty with Finland, not having been at war 
with that country. 


Human Rights 


In each treaty a clause provides for the protection of 
human rights. It reads as follows: 


Bulgaria [Finland, Hungary, Italy, Rumania] shall take 
all measures necessary to secure to all persons under Bul- 
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garian [Finnish, Hungarian, Italian, Rumanian] jurisdic- 
tion, without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, 
the enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms, including freedom of expression, of press and 
publication, of religious worship, of political opinion and 
of public meeting. 


This constitutes Article 2 of the Bulgarian treaty; Article 6 
of the Finnish treaty; Article 2, paragraph 1, of the Hun- 
garian treaty; Article 15 of the Italian treaty, and Article 3, 
paragraph 1, of the Rumanian treaty. 


In addition, the Italian treaty (Article 19, paragraph 4) 
provides that, in the transfer of Italian territory to other 
states (Yugoslavia and France), 


The State to which the territory is transferred shall, in 
accordance with its fundamental laws, secure to all per- 
sons within the territory, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, the enjoyment of human rights 
and of the fundamental freedoms, including freedom of 
expression, of press and publication, of religious worship, 
of political opinion and of public meeting. 


Abolition of Discriminatory Measures 


All the treaties except the Italian include an undertaking 
to abolish discriminatory measures (Bulgarian treaty, Arti- 
cle 3; Finnish, Article 7; Hungarian, Article 3; Rumanian, 
Article 4), The master clause reads: 


Bulgaria [Finland, Hungary, Rumania] which in accord- 
ance with the Armistice Agreement has taken measures to 
set free, irrespective of citizenship and nationality, all per- 
sons held in confinement on account of their activities in 
favor of, or because of their sympathy with, the United 
Nations or because of their racial origin, and to repeal 
discriminatory legislation and restrictions imposed there- 
under, shall complete these measures and shall in future 
not take any measures or enact any laws which would be 
incompatible with the purposes set forth in this Article. 
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This was stressed more explicitly in the treaties with Hun- 
gary and Rumania (Hungarian treaty, Article 2, paragraph 2; 
Rumanian, Article 3, paragraph 2). The clause reads: 


Hungary [Rumania] further undertakes that the laws in 
force in Hungary [Rumania] shall not, either in their 
content or in their application, discriminate or entail any 
discrimination between persons of Hungarian [Rumanian] 
nationality on the ground of their race, sex, language, or 
religion, whether in reference to their persons, property, 
business, professional or financial interests, status, political 
or civil rights or any other matter. 


Restitution of Expropriated Property 


The Hungarian and Rumanian treaties contain provisions 
for restoring to its rightful owners property extorted under 
the racist dispensation, and for communal use of properties 
belonging to communal institutions or to exterminated fami- 
lies. The relevant clauses are Article 27 in the Hungarian 
treaty and Article 25 in the Rumanian: 


1. Hungary [Rumania] undertakes that in all cases where 
the property, legal rights or interests in Hungary [Ru- 
mania] of persons under Hungarian [Rumanian] jurisdic- 
tion have, since September 1, 1939, been the subject of 
measures of sequestration, confiscation or control on 
account of the racial origin or religion of such persons, the 
said property, legal rights and interests shall be restored 
together with their accessories or, if restoration is impos- 
sible, that fair compensation shall be made therefor. 

2. All property, rights, and interests in Hungary [Rumania] 
of persons, organizations or communities which, individually 
or as members of groups, were the object of racial, religious 
or other Fascist measures of persecution, and remaining 
heirless or unclaimed for six months after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, shall be transferred by the 
Hungarian [Rumanian] Government to organizations in 
Hungary [Rumania] representative of such persons, organi- 
zations or communities. The property transferred shall be 
used by such organizations for purposes of relief and re- 
habilitation of surviving members of such groups, organiza- 
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tions and communities in Hungary [Rumania]. Such 
transfer shall be effected within twelve months from the 
coming into force of the Treaty, and shall include property, 
rights and interests required to be restored under para- 
graph 1 of this Article. 


The Peacemakers 


The treaty-making process had begun more than a year 
before the final treaties were signed in Paris, subject to ratifi- 
cation in due course. The deputies of the Big Four foreign 
ministers had been in almost constant session drawing up the 
draft treaties until the summer of 1946. Then they were 
submitted, for discussion and recommendations only, to a confer- 
ence of seventeen allies and the great powers in Paris. 


After bitter procedural wrangling, the principle was there 
accepted that a recommendation for change approved by 
two-thirds of the states voting would be considered a strong 
recommendation in subsequent meetings of the Big Four to 
establish the final texts of the treaties, while a recommenda- 
tion by simple majority would not carry equal weight. The 
Soviet Union was a zealous supporter of the two-thirds 
principle, for the simple reason that she could count on the 
support of more than one third of the states at the conference, 
and would thus be in a position to prevent the adoption of 
recommendations not to her liking. Both the Soviet Union 
and the Anglo-American bloc used rhetoric that ran entirely 
in terms of immutable justice, not of voting strength. From 
a realistic point of view it was hard to understand the So- 
viet Union’s motives for insistence on recommendation by 
a vote of two-thirds, unless she considered her “prestige’’ at 
stake. All the seventeen victorious states that had not attained 
the eminence of great-power status felt that their being con- 
sulted at all was a farcical formality; the few articulate ones 
among them said so. That they were right was proved in 
January 1947, when following the Paris conference, the Big 
Four foreign ministers or their deputies in New York com- 
pleted the drafting of the peace terms with no apparent 
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regard to the size of the majority by which any given recom- 
mendation had been adopted in Paris. 


A perceptive wit, of those who have been uttering memo- 
rable and disillusioned mots about peace conferences for many 
centuries, said of the Paris conference that its greatest achieve- 
ment was that it had not caused a new war. Another remarked 
that, in comparison with the proceedings in 1946, the peace- 
making of Versailles in 1919 had been a triumph of enlightened 
and far-sighted statesmanship. Peace conferences notoriously 
are cursed by dissension among the victors and by the maneu- 
vering of selfish nationalisms for positions of influence and 
power. The peacemaking of 1946-47, however, was dis- 
tinguished by unprecedentedly overt expressions of hostility 
between the Anglo-American and Russian recent allies, as 
well as by astonishingly coarse and vulgar recriminations. 


This was the atmosphere in which Jews had to seek to 
achieve a firm guarantee of human rights in the defeated 
countries, and a measure of justice for the surviving Jews of 
Europe. 


The Jews and Power Politics 


Before the Jews could hope to influence the peacemaking 
powers, peace had first to be made among the various bodies 
in which they were organized and through which they ex- 
pressed their views on what was desirable for themselves and 
for their fellow Jews throughout the world. Peace was ulti- 
mately made among them, but it was no easy task. The 
joint recommendations submitted to the Paris conference in 
August 1946 were signed by the Agudas Israel World Organi- 
zation, the Alliance Israelite Universelle, the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the American Jewish Conference, the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, the Board of Deputies of British Jews, the 
Conseil Representatif des Juifs de France, the South African 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the World Jewish Congress, 
the last named organization allowing separate signatures for 


the Canadian Jewish Congress and the (Palestinian) Vaad 
Leumi. 
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The combination of organizational rivalry and ideological 
difference represented by this group of bodies was formidable, 
and it speaks well for them and for Jewry as a whole that 
agreement was finally reached, in the face of innumerable 
temptations for each organization to act separately or for 
several blocs to form. What finally prevailed over these 
temptations was the clear realization that conditions were at 
best not propitious for the acceptance of the demands of 
justice and decency put forward by nearly all Jews, and that 
their cause would be utterly hopeless if each organization or 
bloc of organizations were to act on its own, duplicating or 
opposing the activities of the others. The harmony that was 
finally established among these groups was rendered uneasy 
by memory of past and fear of future strife, but it was greatly 
superior to the armed truce prevailing among the powers 
- they sought to influence. 

The document embodying the joint recommendations of 
the Jewish organizations is entitled Statements Submitted to the 
Paris Conference..., Paris, August 20, 1946. Both for what 
it says and for what it does not say, it is an impressive docu- 
ment. Compromise and a spirit of realism excluded from it 
a number of recommendations put forward by one or the 
other of the cooperating Jewish organizations; on the other 
hand, some recommendations were included pro forma, as it 
were, either to keep the record clear or to satisfy one or an- 
other of the cooperating organizations, without any real hope 
of acceptance or sustained effort to secure it. 


Minority Rights 


The most striking feature of the proposals put forward in 
these Statements is a demand they do not include the demand 
for minority rights. Twenty-seven years after the Comité des 
Délégations Juives had been very largely instrumental in hav- 
ing the celebrated minorities clauses incorporated in the 
treaties concluded at Versailles, even the formal Jewish re- 
quests in 1946 did not go much beyond recommending that 
the human-rights clauses of the Hungarian and Rumanian 
treaties should include recognition of freedom of religious 
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“practice” as well as of religious “worship,” freedom of “‘asso- 
ciation,” and “freedom...to preserve and develop their 
cultural entity.”” The difference between 1919 and 1946 is not 
to be explained by any alleged domination of Western or 
‘“‘assimilationist’? thinking in the latter year, as against a 
domination of Eastern or “nationalist” thinking in the former; 
Louis Marshall was not a minor figure in the Comité des 
Délégations Juives in 1919, and “‘nationalist”’ ideologies were 
not conspicuously weak among the Jewish groups in Paris 
in 1946. The explanation must be sought elsewhere. 

The grim prime reason was the brute fact that Hitler’s 
exterminations had left Eastern Europe, the traditional seat 
of an intense Jewish group life outside of Palestine, with a 
tragically reduced Jewish population. Minority rights can 
be effectively exercised only by minorities of a certain size. 
Equally important was the complete triumph of the ideal of 
the unitary state over the ideals of Wilson’s era. A distaste 
for minority rights was one of the few ideas shared in com- 
mon by the Eastern and Western blocs of powers. Although 
this did not prevent Yugoslavia from urging a guarantee of 
the language rights of the Yugoslav minority in Hungary, 
there was general approval of the American representative’s 
comment: “‘It is difficult for a citizen of the United States to 
understand the desire to perpetuate racial minorities rather 
than to absorb them.”’ A third reason was the clear historical 
lesson of the years between the wars: the rights and interests 
of the European Jewish population had not been protected 
to any significant degree by the inclusion of minorities clauses 
in the Versailles peacemaking. 

Many must also have felt that an effort to guarantee mi- 
nority rights is a kind of luxury, permissible and even admir- 
able when human rights in general seem to be firmly estab- 
lished, but frivolous at a time when the rights of the individual 
human being are themselves everywhere being overthrown 
or challenged. Finally, the tension between East and West 
was too critical, and the fear that minority issues would be 
exploited by the other camp was too keen, to allow any reason- 
able hope to be sustained that minority rights could be con- 
firmed in the treaty-making. 
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Restitution and Indemnification 


The most important recommendations included in the 
Statements, if we are to judge by the actual efforts of the Jewish 
organizations to obtain their incorporation in the peace 
treaties, were concerned with the Hungarian and Rumanian 
treaties, some relating to the guarantee of human rights and 
others to restitution and indemnification. Of the first sort 
were the requests that among the enumerated rights should 
be included “equality before the law” and “freedom to 
pursue their economic activities and to preserve and develop 
their cultural identity”; that the United Nations be em- 
powered to supervise and enforce the fulfillment of the obli- 
gation to respect human rights, and that incitement to racial, 
ethnic, or religious natred be prohibited. The recommenda- 
tions dealing with restitution and indemnification were that 
Rumanian -and Hungarian victims of racial or religious perse- 
cution be given the status of United Nations nationals with 
respect to the restoration of property or proper indemnification 
therefor, and that heirless Jewish property be transferred to 
the Jewish community for the rehabilitation of the survivors. 

Of these recommendations, only the last was incorporated 
in the Hungarian and Rumanian treaties. This does not 
mean, however, that the efforts of the Jewish organizations 
should be rated as unsuccessful. For the Jews of the world, 
the narrow margins in which their representatives were con- 

strained to act were a condition that they could not hope to 
change for the better. In 1919 the area between the margins 
had been greater, and consequently the apparent success was 
more impressive. In each case, what could be done was done. 

Nor should it be overlooked that it would be fallacious to 
judge the effectiveness of Jewish action in 1946 only by the 
improvement in the final texts of the treaties over the drafts 
presented to the Paris conference for discussion. The drafts 
themselves included human-rights provisions largely because 
these had come to be accepted almost as a matter of course 
following the precedent of the human-rights provisions in the 
United Nations Charter, adopted at San Francisco in the sum- 
mer of 1945. The fact thai Jewish organizations had been 
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largely instrumental in achieving the incorporation of those 
provisions in the U.N. Charter a year before spared them 
the necessity of waging an uphill, probably impossible, fight 
for including similar provisions in the treaties; instead, it en- 
abled them to ask for more. That more was not granted was 
not their fault, but the fault of the evil times on which the 
world had fallen only a short year after the promise of San 
Francisco. 


Non-Discrimination Safeguards 


The difficulties under which the Jewish organizations were 
laboring can be vividly illustrated by the case history of one 
clause. The draft treaties were relatively uniform in their 
imposition of obligations to respect human rights and avoid 
discriminatory treatment on account of race, etc. The Jew- 
ish organizations wanted the non-discrimination clause 
strengthened in the Hungarian and Rumanian treaties. At 
first none of the great powers was willing to introduce this 
modification, since they had agreed among themselves to 
support the drafts they had so laboriously worked out for 
joint submission at Paris. It was not long, however, before 
the thin veneer of unanimity cracked under the pressure of 
controversy over the disposition of Trieste and similar con- 
tentious issues, on which the great powers had been unable 
to secure common agreement for the draft treaties. 

It was then that the United States and Great Britain 
agreed to propose the additional safeguards asked by the 
Jewish organizations. Great Britain, however, went farther, 
and proposed that the modification apply to Bulgaria as well. 
Her reasons were transparent: to put the Russians on the 
defensive, and to prove by this concern with human rights 
in Europe that her Palestine policy was not the vicious thing 
it had been pictured to the world as being. The Jewish 
groups were embarrassed, because they had not asked for the 
clause, the Bulgarian Jews themselves did not want it, and 
the Communist press throughout the world started to de- 
nounce the organizations as “lackeys of the imperialists.” 

The Paris conference approved the additional non-dis- 
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crimination clause for Hungary and Rumania by a vote of 14 
to 6 (two-thirds) and for Bulgaria by a vote of 12 to 7 (just 
short of two-thirds). The definitive text of the Bulgarian 
treaty does not include the clause in question. In the months 
following the conference a compromise on Trieste was arrived 
at, and the British casually let the Bulgarian clause go. 

The Russians, too, after the Trieste compromise, ceased 
to make a power-politics issue of the clauses by which the 
Jewish organizations hoped to see a minimum of justice done 
to the surviving communities in Hungary and Rumania. The 
Soviet Union accepted the restitution provisions affecting 
Jews, after making certain that the International Refugee 
Organization would be given no recognition, and after insist- 
ing on the deletion of the adjective ‘‘full’” before the noun 
“compensation” in the passage dealing with property restora- 
tion or indemnification for victims of Axis persecution. 

While the Trieste agreement was a necessary condition for 
this relatively satisfactory decision on the Jewish clauses, it 
might not have been sufficient. It is impossible to say how 
much “credit”? should be imputed to the Jewish organizations, 
which continued their activities in New York in an attempt to 
influence the deputies of the Big Four after the adjournment 
of the Paris conference. It is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that in this instance, too, the Jewish effort was just 
about as effective as it could possibly be, in the given political 
conditions. ‘ 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


Not even draft treaties for Austria and Germany had been 
agreed on by the summer of 1947. The chronology of failure 
was as follows: in January and February 1947 the deputies 
of the Big Four foreign ministers discussed the Austrian and 
German treaties in London, in preparation for their subse- 
quent meeting in Moscow on the same subject; in March and 
April the foreign ministers and their deputies met in Moscow, 
and produced nothing but an exchange of animosities in an 
international atmosphere that made the Paris conference of 
the year before look almost amicable by comparison; in May 
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the deputies resumed meeting on the Austrian treaty in 
Vienna. There was no sound reason to believe that either an 
Austrian or a German treaty would be jointly signed in the 
foreseeable future. 


Starting in the spring of 1947 substantially the same Jew- 
ish organizations that had been in Paris in the summer of 
1946 came together in New York to work out joint recom- 
mendations for these treaties. By July the great bulk of their 
technical work had been completed. None of them was 
optimistic about their chances of success. They realized that 
the international situation had continued to deteriorate since 
Paris. Furthermore, in the Austrian and German treaties 
their chief, almost exclusive, concern was with restitution, 
and the Russians had shown very clearly that they wanted the 
Nazi spoils to go to themselves, not to revert to the despoiled. 

It was at this time that great vogue was given to the obser- 
vation of yet another peace-conference wit, to the effect that 


mankind would have to stop waging wars if it wished to avoid 
the horrors of peacemaking. 


—6. HUMAN RIGHTS 





By Sidney Liskofsky 


Tue Unirep Nations CHARTER, ratified on June 26, 1945, 
included among its purposes the achievement of ‘‘international 
cooperation ...in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for the fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, language, sex or religion” (Article 1, 
section 3). To this end, the Charter made it mandatory upon 
the Economic and Social Council to ‘“‘set up commissions in 
the economic and social fields and for the protection of human 
rights....” These commissions were to serve as advisory 
bodies to the Economic and Social Council. 
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Economic and Social Council Recommendations 


On February 29, 1946, at its first session, the Economic 
and Social Council adopted a resolution providing for the 
establishment of a “nuclear?” Commission on Human Rights 
to work out a set of recommendations concerning the composi- 
tion, powers and program of a permanent Commission. The 
“nuclear”? Commission met from April 28 to May 20, 1946, 
and prepared its recommendations for submission to the 
second session of the Economic and Social Council. 

The Council, which held its second session from May 25 to 
June 21, endorsed most of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, but modified them in many important respects. It 
recommended, among other things, that the Commission on 
Human Rights should consist of 18 members, serving, not in 
their individual capacities as experts, but as representatives of 
their governments; that the Commission should prepare an 
International Bill of Rights and devise means for its imple- 
mentation; and that it should establish three sub-commissions: 
on the Protection of Minorities; on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination; and on Freedom of Information and the Press. 
(The permanent Commission subsequently decided to com- 
bine the latter two.) It recommended that the Secretariat 
publish a Year Book on Human Rights, and that member 
states of the United Nations “be invited”? to set up local 
committees on human rights. 

In addition, it adopted a resolution concerning the peace 
treaties with the former enemy countries, recommending that 
‘“‘pending the adoption of an International Bill of Rights, the 
general principle shall be accepted that international treaties 
involving basic human rights, including to the fullest extent 
practicable treaties of peace, shall conform to the funda- 
mental standards relative to such rights as set forth in this 
Charter.’ These treaties (not including those with Germany 
and Austria), completed in the summer of 1946, contained 
clauses whereby these states undertook to secure to all persons 
under their “‘jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. . . .” 
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General Assembly Recommendations 


All of the above recommendations were before the Com- 
mission on Human Rights when, on January 27, 1947, it 
opened its first regular session in New York, as well as several 
others adopted by the General Assembly during the second 
part of its first session held in the Fall of 1946. 

One of the recommendations of the General Assembly, 
originally proposed by the Egyptian delegation, and unani- 
mously adopted on November 19, 1946, asserted that “‘it is 
in the higher interests of human rights to put an end to reli- 
gious and so-called racial persecutions and discriminations,”’ 
and therefore called upon the Governments “‘to conform both 
to the letter and to the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations and to take the most prompt and energetic steps to 
that end.” 

Another Assembly resolution, with a direct bearing on the 
problem of human rights, dealt with the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. On November 21, 1946, the Indian delega- 
tion introduced a resolution stating that “the Union Govern- 
ment’s discriminatory treatment of Asiatics in general, and 
Indians in particular, on grounds of their race, constitutes a 
denial of human rights and fundamental freedoms and is 
contrary to the Charter,’ and that this policy had ‘“‘impaired 
friendly relations between the two member states, and unless 
a settlement is arrived at immediately, these relations are 
likely to be further impaired.” Therefore, the Union Gov- 
ernment is requested to revise its policies affecting Asiatics 
in South Africa, “‘so as to bring them into conformity with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter . . . and to report 
at the next session of the General Assembly the action taken 
by them in this- behalf.” This resolution was fought with 
great vigor by the South African delegation on the ground 
that the Charter did not authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state (except in the case of enforcement measures called for 
by the Security Council in relation to threats to the peace). 
South Africa also argued that as yet there did not exist any 
internationally recognized formulation of human rights and 
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fundamental freedoms, and that therefore whatever moral 
obligation they had, they had no specific obligation. It there- 
fore proposed instead that the matter be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice for an interpretation of the 
“domestic jurisdiction” clause of the Charter. 

Although the South African proposal was favored by the 
United States and Great Britain, it was defeated by the 
General Assembly which, on December 8, passed a French 
and Mexican proposal. This proposal, though somewhat 
weaker than the Indian resolution, had the same effect. It 
requested the Indian and South African Governments to 
report to the next session of the General Assembly the mea- 
sures adopted to the end that “‘the treatment of Indians in 
the Union should be in conformity with the international 
obligations under the agreements concluded between the two 
Governments, and the relevant provisions of the Charter.” 

Despite the fact that the main basis of the dispute between 
the two countries was the alleged violation by South Africa 
of treaty agreements with India,.the adoption of this resolu- 
tion was significant in that it specifically alluded to the human 
rights provisions of the Charter. Moreover, the emphasis in 
the discussions from the outset was on the violation of these 
provisions. In addition, the resolution obstructed the attempt 
to sidetrack Assembly action through bogging the matter in 
the International Court. Thus was established a precedent 
for similar resolutions in the future in relation to other states 
where discriminatory practices are widespread. 

Although the Egyptian resolution on “‘discrimination”’ and 
the resolution on South Africa did not call for further action 
by the Economic and Social Council or the Commission on 
Human Rights, the General Assembly passed several other 
resolutions which did. Thus, it adopted a resolution, pro- 
posed jointly by Panama, India and Cuba, on “Genocide,” 
which it defined as a crime denying “‘the right of existence of 
entire human groups...,’’ the punishment for which is ‘“‘a 
matter of international concern.” This resolution invited 
member states to enact necessary legislation for prevention 
and punishment of this crime, and recommended that “‘inter- 
national cooperation be organized between states with a 
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view to facilitating the speedy prevention and punishment of 
the crime.’ It requested the Economic and Social Council 
to undertake the necessary studies with a view to drawing up 
a draft convention to be submitted to the next regular session 
of the Assembly. 

The General Assembly also discussed a draft of the Inter- 
national Bill of Rights submitted to it by Panama, which it 
referred to the Commission on Human Rights for considera- 
tion in formulating the International Bill. 


Commission on Human Rights 


Thus, at its first regular session, the Commission on Human 
Rights had before it many matters of grave importance. It 
had before it the question of the contents of the International 
Bill of Rights. To guide it in this matter, aside from the draft 
of Panama, it had before it other important drafts. In addi- 
tion to the substance of the Bill of Rights, it had to decide 
what form the Bill was to take: whether it should be a declara- 
tion of the General Assembly, a multi-lateral convention or 
an amendment to the Charter. This was a crucial problem, 
for the binding character of the Bill was dependent upon its 
form. As a declaration of the General Assembly, its binding 
character would be highly questionable. As a multi-lateral, 
convention, its binding character would be clear, but its 
prospects of ratification would involve great delay. As an 
amendment to the Charter, it would become integrated 
into the fundamental law of the United Nations and could 
not be denounced by member nations without expulsion 
from membership in the organization, as might be done in 
the case of a convention. 

In addition to the problems of the content and form of the 
Bill, the Commission had to suggest ways and means for its 
effective implementation. It had also to decide what to do 
with communications on the subject of human rights received 
either by the Commission or by the Secretariat. Finally, it 
had to establish and define the terms of reference of its sub- 
commissions. 


During the session of the Commission on Human Rights, 
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held January 27 to February 10, 1947, many views were 
expressed concerning the contents of the Bill. These views 
reflected in large measure the difference in basic philosophy 
between the nations in the Soviet sphere and those in the 
“‘western” sphere. For, while the former placed their main 
emphasis on economic rights and on the obligation of the 
individual to the community, the latter stressed political 
liberty and the primacy of the individual as against the state. 

However, the Commission finally recognized that it was 
not in a position to formulate the precise contents of the Bill 
of Rights and delegated the task to a special temporary sub- 
commission which it instructed to be guided by the views 
expressed during the sessidn. This sub-commission was also 
to explore the problem of enforcement and to examine in 
particular the Australian proposal for the establishment of 
an International Court of Human Rights. (The Australian 
delegate had proposed that such a court be established to 
determine disputes concerning the rights provided for in the 
Bill. This court was to be open to any person or groups of 
persons, and all states accepting the Bill would be bound to 
comply with its judgment.) It was, however, the consensus 
of almost all members of the Commission, with the exception 
of India and Australia, that it was premature to think seri- 
ously of enforcement. Thus, the United States proposal that 
the Bill be adopted in the form of a declaration of the General 
Assembly was accepted with little dissension by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission decided to establish a Sub-commission 
on Freedom of Information and the Press and a combined 
Sub-commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and on 
the Protection of Minorities. 

The functions of the former were to be the examination of 
“what rights, obligations and practices should be included 
in the concept of freedom of information... ,” and the per- 
formance of ‘“‘any other functions which may be entrusted to 
it by the Economic and Social Council or by the Commission 
on Human Rights.” It was also to prepare a draft agenda 
for the forthcoming International Conference on Freedom of 
Press and Information. (The Economic and Social Council 
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subsequently decided to fix the date and place of this Confer- 
ence at its next session.) 

The second permanent sub-commission was “‘to examine 
what provisions should be adopted in the definition of the 
principles which are to be applied in the fields of prevention 
of discrimination on the grounds of race, sex, language or 
religion and the protection of minorities, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Commission on urgent problems in these 
fields.” It was ‘‘to perform any other functions which may 
be entrusted to it by the Economic and Social Council or the 
Commission.” 

The Commission also agreed on a procedure for handling 
communications addressed to it. This was an exceedingly 
complex problem. For the United Nations had already re- 
ceived more than 1,000 human rights petitions from aggrieved 
private citizens, agencies and minority groups. Basic con- 
siderations were involved regarding the authority of the 
United Nations, freedom of the press and the danger of 
“reprisals” to petitioners if their identities became known. 
The Commission decided to instruct the Secretary General to 
compile an annotated confidential list of communications for 
distribution to members. Any item in the list would be made 
available to members on request. Prior to each session, the 
chairman or vice-chairman of the Commission would meet 
with one or two of the members to review the communications 
and to bring to the attention of the Commission any which 
might assist it in its work. . 

The Commission on Human Rights reported its views and 
recommendations to the fourth session of the Economic 
and Social Council, which met from February 28 to March 29, 
1947. With a few modifications, the Council endorsed most 
of the recommendations of the Commission. It decided to 
enlarge the membership of the sub-commission assigned to pre- 
pare the preliminary draft of the Bill from three to eight, and 
designated as members the representatives of the governments 
of Australia, Chile, China, France, Lebanon, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., and U.S. A. The resulting draft was to be submitted 
to the Commission on Human Rights at its next session, after 
which it would be reviewed by all members of the United 
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Nations. Following this step, it would be returned to the 
Commission for review. Finally, the Economic and Social 
Council would examine it with a view to recommending an 
International Bill of Rights for submission to the General 
Assembly in 1948. 

In addition, it instructed the Secretary General to submit 
to its next session, after consultation with the General Assem- 
bly Committee on the Development and Codification of 
International Law, and after reference to member govern- 
ments for comment, a draft convention on the crime of 
Genocide. 

It deferred until its next session consideration of the part of 
the report of the Commission on Human Rights dealing with 
the handling of communications concerning human rights. 


At the time of writing, the nature of the role to be played 
in matters of human rights by the United Nations during the 
foreseeable future was taking shape. The crux of the entire 
problem was the principle of state sovereignty. This principle 
had emerged almost unqualified from San Francisco and its 
supremacy was evident at every U.N. meeting where the 
problem of human rights was raised. The United Nations 
was manifestly to be only a clearing house for the airing of 
grievances and a stage whereon the glare of world moral 
opinion might light up threats to or violations of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. Enforcement was to re- 
main in the background until the achievement of a much 
greater measure of trust, and of agreement on basic social 
values, among the nations of the world. 

But even with the decision to postpone enforcement to an 
indefinite future, there was significance in the fact that the 
United Nations had during the first two years of its existence 
focused so much attention on the problem of human and 


fundamental freedoms. 
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oars a A CRIMES 





By Maurice F. Goldbloom— 


THE INITIAL TRIAL OF Nazi leaders at Nuremberg, which 
commenced on October 18, 1945, with the indictment of 
' twenty-four top figures in the Nazi hierarchy and seven Nazi 
organizations, lasted just under a year. Of the original 
defendants, three never came to trial in person. Robert Ley 
committed suicide before the trial began; Alfred Krupp was 
dropped from the list of defendants because he was too senile 
to stand trial; and Martin Bormann, although tried in absentia 
and sentenced to death, was generally believed to have died 
in the last days of the fighting in Berlin. Of the twenty-one 
individual defendants actually brought to trial, eleven were 
sentenced to death, seven to varying terms of imprisonment, 
and three were acquitted. Of the seven organizations indicted, 
four were convicted and three acquitted. 

The evidence presented against the various defendants by 
the prosecution varied in nature according to their positions. 
In the case of SS, Gestapo, and occupation officials, it was not 
difficult to establish a direct responsibility for various types of 
terror and crimes against humanity. Similarly, the guilt of 
Hermann Goering, as the second figure in the Nazi hierarchy, 
was easy enough to demonstrate, since so large a part of the 
criminality of the Nazi regime was a matter of deliberate 
general policy. In some cases, however, the connection was 
less direct, and was established only by presenting proof that 
the defendants had participated in particular decisions. 


Superior Orders as Defense 


The defenses offered were, for the most part, based on the 
doctrine of superior orders. With the exception of Goering, 
none of the defendants accepted full responsibility for those 
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acts of the Nazi regime in which he had participated. Goering, 
however, not only admitted his responsibility; he proclaimed 
it. He used the witness-stand as a rostrum from which to 
defend Nazism before the world, and neither apologized for 
his crimes, denied them, or attempted to shift the respon- 
sibility for them. (He did, however, deny direct personal 
responsibility for any murders.) At the other extreme Schacht 
and Von Papen claimed that they had always been opposed 
to the policies of the Nazi regime, had joined it only in the 
hope of exerting a moderating influence, and had suffered for 
their opposition to its excesses. The former Governor-General 
of Poland, Hans Frank, both admitted and condemned his 
acts, but assigned the responsibility for them to Hitler. He 
declared: ‘‘Hitler’s road was the way without God, the way 
of refusing to believe in Christ and, in its final point, the way 
of political foolishness, the way of disaster and the way of 
death.” Baldur von Schirach, leader of the Hitler Youth and 
Gauleiter of Austria, denied that he was guilty of the specific 
crimes against humanity with which he was charged. But he 
did admit his political guilt, particularly insofar as anti- 
Semitism was concerned. He declared: ‘“‘It is my guilt that 
I educated the German youth for a man who committed 
murder a million-fold. I believed in that man. That is all I 
can say as an explanation of my attitude. That guilt is mine 
alone. The young generation is without guilt. It grew up in 
an anti-Semitic state. It saw nothing wrong in this policy. 
But if on the basis of anti-Semitism Auschwitz is possible then 
Auschwitz must become the end of racial politics... . He who 
maintains racial politics after Auschwitz is guilty.”’ He char- 
acterized Hitler’s policies as ‘‘a crime that led to disaster for 
five million Jews and all Germans.” 


Ribbentrop’s Defense 


Several of the defendants sought to mitigate their guilt by 
citing the complicity in or approval of the crimes of Hitlerism 
by Allied nations or their citizens, or by showing that Allied 
governments had followed similar policies. Thus Ribbentrop 
succeeded, over the strenuous objection of the Soviet prose- 
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cutor, in introducing evidence in regard to the secret agree- 
ment for the partition of eastern Europe which accompanied 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact, and in his final plea he declared: 
‘‘When I went to Marshal Stalin in Moscow in 1939 he did not 
discuss with me the possibility of a peaceful settlement of the 
German-Polish conflict on the basis of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. Rather he let me see that if, in addition to half of 
Poland and the Baltic countries and Lithuania, he did not 
receive the harbor of Lithuania, I might as well return.” 
Schacht justified his part in the assimilation of the Sudeten- 
land’s economy to that of Germany on the ground that the 
Western Powers had handed that territory to Hitler ‘‘on a 
silver platter.”’> Admiral Doenitz claimed that the same meth- 
ods of unrestricted submarine warfare with which he was 
charged had been used by the United States Navy. Admiral 
Raeder defended his adherence to the Nazi regime by quoting 
from Winston Churchill’s ‘‘Great Contemporaries,”’ published 
in 1937, statements which indicated that Churchill had at 
that time not yet made up his mind whether Hitler’s historical 
role was good or bad. (On the other hand, the attorney for 
the SS was not allowed to introduce into the record alleged 
pro-Nazi statements by William Randolph Hearst.) Baldur 
von Schirach claimed that he had been converted to anti- 
Semitism by the writings of Henry Ford. Goering declared 
that if the archives of other countries were opened, they could 
be made the basis of charges of plotting aggressive warfare 
similar to those leveled against him, and he defended the 
Nazi violations of the laws of war by declaring: ‘“‘If today the 
Geneva Convention so far as the Germans are concerned does 
not have any validity any longer, if today in all parts of 
Germany industry is being dismantled and other great assets 
of all spheres can be brought to other states . . . then measures 
like that taken by Germany in the countries above mentioned 
[France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece] cannot have been criminal on the part of Germany.” 
In its verdicts, the court did not feel it necessary to deal with 
these points, since they obviously had no direct bearing on the 
guilt of the defendants from a legal standpoint. 

In its decision and its sentences, the Nuremberg Tribunal 
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sought to act strictly within the terms of its charter and of the 
evidence before it. This meant that it could not consider any 
aspects of the guilt of the defendants other than those covered 
by the four counts of the indictment. These were: 


Count 1: Conspiracy to commit acts named in the other 
three counts; 

Count 2: Crimes against the peace, namely, planning, 
preparing, initiating, or waging aggressive war; 

Count 3: War crimes, namely, violations of the laws or 
customs of war; 

Count 4: Crimes against humanity, namely, murder, 
extermination, enslavement, deportation or other inhumane 
acts against any civilian population, before or during the 
war; or persecutions, political, racial, or religious. 


This limitation raised no serious problem in the case of 
Goering, whom the Tribunal easily found guilty on all four 
counts and condemned to death. Of him, the court declared: 
“From the moment he joined the party in 1922 and took 
command of the street fighting organization, the SA, Goering 
was the adviser, the active agent of Hitler and one of the 
prime leaders of the Nazi movement. As Hitler’s political 
deputy he was largely instrumental in bringing the National 
Socialists to power in 1933 and was charged with consolidating 
this power and expanding German armed might. He de- 
veloped the Gestapo and created the first concentration 
Caries’ s+ Ae) In 1936 he became plenipotentiary for the Four- 
Year Plan, and in theory and practice was the economic 
dictator of the: Reich) ..- 2. In the Austrian Anschluss he was 
indeed, the central figure, the ringleader..... Even if he 
opposed Hitler’s plans against Norway and the Soviet Union, 
as he alleged, it is clear that he did so only for strategic 
reasons... 5.. After his own admissions to this Tribunal, from 
the positions which he held, the conferences he attended and 
the public words he uttered, there can remain no doubt that 
Goering was the moving force for aggressive war second only 
to Hitler.” 
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Goering’ s Guill 


The court went on to discuss Goering’s guilt in connection 
with war crimes and crimes against humanity, declaring: 
“The record is filled with Goering’s admission of his complicity 
in the use of slave labor ... As Plenipotentiary Goering was 
the active authority in the spoliation of conquered terri- 
tory... Goering persecuted the Jews, particularly after the 
November 1938 riots, and not only in Germany, where he 
raised the billion-mark fine, as stated elsewhere, but in the 
conquered territories as well. His own utterances then and in 
his testimony show this interest was primarily economic—how 
to get their property and how to force them out of the economic 
life of Europe. As these countries fell before the German army, 
he extended the Reich’s anti-Jewish laws to them; the Reichs- 
gesetzblatt for 1939, 1940 and 1941 contains several anti- 
Jewish decrees signed by Goering. Although their exter- 
mination was in Himmler’s hands, Goering was far from 
disinterested or inactive, despite his protestations in the wit- 
ness box. By decree of July 31, 1941, he directed Himmler 
and Heydrich to bring about ‘a complete solution of the Jew- 
ish question in the German sphere of influence in Europe.’ ”’ 

Hence the court concluded that ‘Goering was often, indeed 
almost always, the moving force, second only to his leader. 
He was the leading war aggressor; both as political and as 
military leader, he was the director of the slave labor program 
and the creator of the oppressive program against the Jews 
and other races at home and abroad. All of these crimes he 
has frankly admitted. On some specific cases there may be 
conflict of testimony but in terms of the broad outline, his 
own admissions are more than sufficiently wide to be conclu- 
sive of guilt. His guilt is unique in its enormity. The record 
discloses no excuses for this man.” 


Death Penalties and Life Sentences 


The Tribunal also decreed the death penalty for Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop; Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
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philosopher of Nazism and Minister for the occupied Eastern 
territories; SS Obergruppenfuehrer Ernst Kaltenbrunner, 
Chief of the Security Police and SD; Generals Wilhelm Keitel 
and Alfred Jodl; Minister of the Interior Wilhelm Frick; Hans 
Frank, Governor-General of Poland; Julius Streicher, Nazi 
Jew-baiter No. 1; Fritz Sauckel, organizer of the system of 
slave labor; Arthur Seyss-Inquart, betrayer of Austria and 
Reichs-Commissioner for the Occupied Netherlands; and, zn 
absentia, Martin Bormann. All of these had been convicted 
of crimes against humanity, all except Streicher of war crimes 
as well. Ribbentrop, Keitel, Rosenberg, and Jodl had also 
been convicted on the first two counts; Frick and Seyss- 
Inquart on the second. 

Of Ribbentrop, the court said: “‘He played an important 
part in Hitler’s ‘final solution’ of the Jewish question. In 
September, 1942, he ordered the German diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited to various satellites to hasten the depor- 
tation of Jews to the East. On February 25, 1943, Ribbentrop 
protested to Mussolini against Italian slowness in deporting 
Jews from the Italian occupation zone of France. On April 17, 
1943, he took part in a conference between Hitler and Horthy 
on the deportation of Jews from Hungary and informed 
Horthy that the ‘Jews must either be exterminated cr taken 
to concentration camps.’ At the same conference Hitler had 
likened the Jews to ‘tuberculosis bacilli’ and said if they did not 
work they were to beshot..... It was because Hitler’s policy 
and plans coincided with his own ideas that Ribbentrop 
served him so willingly to the end.” 

Rosenberg, the tribunal declared, “‘helped to formulate the 
policies of Germanization, exploitation, forced labor, exter- 
mination of Jews and opponents of Nazi rule, and he set up 
the administration which carried them out, ... . His directives 
provided for the segregation of Jews. Ultimately, in ghettos 
his subordinates engaged in mass killings of Jews and his civil 
administrators in the East considered that cleansing the East- 
ern occupied territories of Jews was necessary. In December 
1941 he made the suggestion to Hitler that in a case of shooting 
100 hostages, Jews only be used.” 

“During the period in which Kaltenbrunner was head of 
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the RSHA (Reich Security Head Office)”, the court said, “‘it 
was engaged in a widespread program of war crimes and 
crimes against humanity..... Jews, commissars and others 
who were thought to be ideologically hostile to the Nazi 
system were reported to the RSHA, which had them trans- 


ferred to a concentration camp and murdered ... . The RSHA 
played a leading part in the final solution of the Jewish 
question by the extermination of the Jews.... Under its 


direction approximately 6,000,000 Jews were murdered, of 
which 2,000,000 were killed by the Einsatzgruppen and other 
units of the Security Police..... The murder of approximately 
4,000,000 Jews in concentration camps has heretofore been 
described. This part of the program was also under the 
supervision of the RSHA when Kaltenbrunner was head of 
that organization, and special missions of the RSHA scoured 
the occupied territories and various satellites, arranging for 
the transportation of Jews to these extermination institutions. 
Kaltenbrunner was informed of these activities.” Atrocities 
against Jews also were charged to the other defendants who 
received the death sentence. In the case of Julius Streicher, 
such atrocities formed the principal basis of condemnation. 

Life sentences were meted out to Rudolf Hess, who—some- 
what surprisingly, in view of his high position in the Nazi 
‘party—was found innocent of war crimes and crimes against 
humanity; Walther Funk, President of the Reichsbank, who 
was convicted on all counts except the first; and Grand 
Admiral Erich Raeder, who was acquitted of crimes against 
humanity but convicted on the other three counts. Baldur von 
Schirach, convicted only of crimes against humanity, was 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, as was Dr. Albert Speer, 
convicted of war crimes and crimes against humanity but ac- 
quitted on the first two counts. Baron Constantin von Neurath, 
a member of Hitler’s government from 1933 on but generally 
regarded as one of the “conservatives” who attempted to 
restrain the ‘“‘excesses’? of Nazism, was convicted on all four 
counts but sentenced to only 15 years’ imprisonment. Grand 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, convicted on counts 2 and 3, was 
sentenced to 10 years. 
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Lesser Sentences 


Perhaps the most controversial of the tribunal’s decisions 
was its acquittal of Hans Fritzsche, Franz von Papen, and 
Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht. Fritzsche, a radio 
_ commentator, was a relatively unimportant figure. But Papen 
and Schacht had been among the principal architects of 
Hitler’s Reich. Neither had been indicted for war crimes or 
crimes against humanity, although both had played prominent 
roles in the regime at a time when it was notoriously engaged 
in the latter. Describing Papen’s part in the annexation of 
Austria, the court declared: ‘‘He engaged in both intrigue 
and bullying, but the charter does not make criminal such 
offenses against political morality, however bad they may 
be.”” Discussing Schacht’s leading part in Hitler’s rearmament 
program, it said: ‘“‘Rearmament in itself is not criminal under 
the charter. To be a crime against peace under Article 60 of 
the charter, it must be shown that Schacht carried out this 
rearmament as part of the Nazi plan to wage aggressive 
war.... The Tribunal... . comes to the conclusion that this 
necessary inference has not been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt.” 


Reactions to the Verdict 


The verdict of the Tribunal provoked widely varying 
reactions. On the one hand, it evoked praise because it had 
established and set down for posterity the full record of the 
Nazi crimes and because, by its distinction among the defend- 
ants, it showed a genuinely judicial character. Thus, Hanson 
Baldwin wrote in The New York Times: ““The conduct of the 
Nuremberg trials, acquittal of three defendants and partial 
acquittal of others and refusal of the International Military 
Tribunal to indict the German General Staff and some 
German organizations as criminal have greatly increased the 
prestige of Anglo-American and Allied justice. Here, clearly, 
was no mock trial, no foregone verdict; the justice was military 
and severe, but it was justice .... Nuremberg was in partic- 
ularly refreshing contrast to the trial of Lieutenant General 
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Tomoyuki Yamashita.” And the deputy American intelli- 
gence chief in Europe expressed the sentiments of most Ameri- 
can Army officers when he hailed the refusal of the Tribunal 
to declare the German General Staff a criminal organization, 
declaring: ‘It is very encouraging to any staff officer that the 
court has not set a precedent under which he might some day 
be prosecuted just for doing his job in helping plan the 
military defense of his country. This phase of the trial affects 
all members of the military profession in all countries who 
might be on the losing side some time and be prosecuted for 
it.’ (The other Nazi bodies declared not criminal per se were 
the SA and the Reich Cabinet, while the Gestapo, SS, SD, 
and Nazi Leadership Corps were convicted.) 

But these very aspects of the Tribunal’s verdict also pro- 
voked widespread criticism. Thus, Harold Ickes wrote: 
‘Quite aside from questions of policy and procedure, I am at 
a loss to understand the result of the Nuremberg trials except 
on the theory, which I would deplore, that the court wanted 
to give an impression of judiciousness and so varied the 
sentences for the same or equivalent crimes. To me the most 
shocking result of Nuremberg was not the sentence of ‘hanging’ 
against Hermann Goering and others but the acquittal of 
Hjalmar Schacht.”? And the New York Post, after ridiculing 
the acquittal of Schacht and von Papen, added: ‘“‘If Keitel 
and Jodl were guilty, then so is the German General Staff... . 
The verdict exonerating that body may cause uniformed men 
in Washington and London to breathe more easily; it is no 
solace to the millions of Europeans who suffered the criminality 
of Germany’s organized war-planners and makers. How the 
German Cabinet can be exonerated while its members go to 
the gallows or to jail remains another mystery.” (Not all the 
members of the German Cabinet were defendants in the first 
Nuremberg trial; among the trials scheduled to take place 
subsequently were those of other Cabinet members, who were 
to be judged on their individual guilt.) 

On the other hand, criticism of the trial persisted on the 
grounds (voiced by Senator Robert Taft, among others) that 
it was a trial of the vanquished by the victors, and that the 
charge of aggressive warfare represented ex post facto legis- 
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lation. Indeed, the court itself appears to have been somewhat 
hesitant in regard to the latter question (it must be remem- 
bered that this charge was included originally only at the 
insistence of Justice Jackson and against the wishes of the other 
three powers), since it imposed no death sentence on any 
person not adjudged guilty of crimes against humanity—that 
is, acts criminal according to the laws of all civilized nations 
and the common conscience of mankind. As we have seen, 
atrocities against Jews figured importantly in this category 
of crimes. 

In Germany itself, the impression made by the trial seems 
to have been rather less than had been hoped; the impression 
made by the verdict was, however, considerable if not alto- 
gether fortunate. Public opinion studies made by Military 
Government, as well as the observations of press represent- 
atives, indicated that more than three-quarters of the German 
people felt that the sentences had been too lenient, while less 
than two per cent thought them too severe. The acquittal of 
Schacht and von Papen, in particular, aroused widespread 
indignation. This was not decreased by the action of American 
authorities in protecting them, at first, against the efforts of 
Prime Minister Wilhelm Hoegner of Bavaria to arrest them 
for trial under the German denazification law. Nor were 
Germans favorably impressed when, after Schacht’s acquittal, 
almost the entire Allied press corps lined up to exchange 
chocolate and cigarettes for his autograph. But Fritzsche, 
Schacht and von Papen were not to escape punishment alto- 
gether. After their release by the Tribunal, the American 
military authorities eventually agreed to permit the Germans 
to bring them to trial, and they were sentenced to prison 
terms for their part in the Nazi regime. 


Other War Crimes Trials 


The Nuremberg trials of top Nazi leaders, while by far the 
most spectacular of the trials of war criminals, were by no 
means the only ones. As of December 1, 1946, the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission announced that 24,365 
persons had been tried for war crimes by Great Britain, the 
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United States, France, Greece, Norway, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. Of these, 1,432 were sentenced to death, 16,413 to 
prison, and 6,520 acquitted. In addition, there were numerous 
trials and executions in Russia and Russian-occupied territory, 
as well as many thousands of trials under the German denazi- 
fication laws. These trials have continued subsequently, and 
may be expected to continue for some time to come. Among 
those executed as a result of trials other than those at Nurem- 
berg are Ion Antonescu, the former dictator of Rumania; 
Arthur Greiser, former Gauleiter of Danzig and Posen (whom 
Poland executed despite a Papal plea for mercy); Kurt 
Daluege and Karl Hermann Frank, former Protectors of 
Bohemia-Moravia, and numerous SS generals and other top 
administrators convicted of crimes in occupied countries. 
Trials of officials and guards of the various concentration 
camps were also conducted by the various powers within 
whose jurisdiction they fell, and resulted in numerous sentences 
of death and imprisonment. 

The Nuremberg Tribunal itself began, after disposing of the 
top Nazis in the first trial, to try Nazi military and civilian 
leaders who had not been included in the first trial. First of 
the Nazi military leaders to be brought to trial in these 
proceedings was Field Marshal Erhard von Milch, Com- 
mander of the Luftwaffe and member of the Nazi War Cabi- 
net. Milch, an “‘honorary Aryan,’ was convicted of war 
crimes and sentenced to life imprisonment. Prosecutions were 
also initiated against officials of the Nazi Ministries of Justice 
and Foreign Affairs. Perhaps the greatest potential signifi- 
cance, however, is attached to the prosecution begun against 
a number of leading industrialists, including the steel magnate 
Friedrich Flick and a number of the officials of IG Farben. 
Convictions in these cases might perhaps serve to counteract 
the impression, produced on many Germans by the acquittal 
of Schacht and von Papen, that the Western powers were 
interested in prosecuting only the Nazi political leaders and 
not their more respectable backers. 
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Compiled by Rose G. Stetn—— 


Anniversaries 


UNITED STATES 


September 20-22, 1946. Chicago, Ill. Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of BerH-Ev TEempPLe. 

October, 1946. Fiftieth anniversary of JEwisH MuInisTERS’ CaANrTors’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AND CANADA. 

October 5, 1946. Seventieth anniversary of first public stage performance 
in Jassy, Rumania, by ABRAHAM GOLDFADDEN, marking the beginning 
of the modern professional Yiddish theatre. 

October 6, 1946. San Francisco, Calif. Celebration of twenty-five years’ 
service of Raspr Ruporpu I. Corree as chaplain California State 
Prisons and of establishment of JEwisH COMMITTEE FOR PERSONAL 
SERVICE to aid prison inmates. 

October 6, 1946. New York, N. Y. Seventy-fifth anniversary of Con- 
GREGATION KEHILATH JESHURUN. 

October 20, 1946. New York, N. Y. Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of establishment of Home AnD HospirAL OF THE DAUGHTERS OF JACOB, 
the Bronx. 

November, 1946. New York, N. Y. Twenty-fifth anniversary of found- 
ing of Hapoar, Hebrew publication. 

November, 1946. New York, N. Y. Celebration of seventieth .anni- 
versary of birth of ABRAHAM ReEIsEN, Yiddish author (b. Apr. 10, 1876). 

December 16, 1946. Boston, Mass. Fiftieth anniversary of local section 
of NationaL Councit oF JEwisH WOMEN. 

December 20-22, 1946. Cleveland, O. Celebration of one-hundredth 
anniversary of EucLip AVENUE TEMPLE. 

December 21, 1946. New York, N. Y. Celebration of one-hundredth 
anniversary of CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE. 

January 1, 1947. New York, N. Y. Anniversary of twenty-five years’ 
service of JosepH C. HyMan with the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

January 10 and following, 1947. New York, N. Y. Commemoration 
of one-hundredth anniversary of birth of Jacos H. Scuirr, philan- 
thropist. ’ 

February, 1947. Columbus, Miss. Seventy-fifth anniversary of JosEPH 
Herz Lopce B'nai B’RITH. 
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March 15, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of eightieth anniversary 
of birth of WiLLrAM Fiscuman and fiftieth anniversary of DowNTOWN 
Tatmup Torau founded by him. 

March 16, 1947. New York, N.Y. Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Jewish InstiruTE oF RELicion and of twenty-five years’ 
service of Rass STEPHEN S. WISE, its founder and president. 

March 20, 1947. New York, N. Y. Fiftieth anniversary of Raspr Isaac 
ELCHANAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

March 30, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of Nisson Tourorr, Hebrew scholar, educator, 
psychologist (b. Aug. 15, 1877). 

April 10, 1947. New York, N. Y. Commemoration of one-hundredth 
anniversary of birth of JossepH PuLirzER, publisher. 

April 22-May 25, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of fiftieth anni- 
versary of The Jewish Daily Forward. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 





, 1946. Liverpool, England. Seventieth anniversary of local JEw- 
1sH BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

June, 1946. Jerusalem, Palestine. Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of IsAAK HEINEMANN, formerly professor Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Breslau, Germany. 

July 15, 1946. London, England. Fiftieth anniversary of THE JEwisu 
YEAR Book. 

September 13, 1946. Montreal, Canada. Seventieth anniversary of 
birth of H. Wolofsky, publisher of The Jewish Daily Eagle and The Can- 
adian Jewish Chronicle. 

October 20, 1946. Ain Harod, Palestine. Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Jewish settlement in the Emex. 

October 27, 1946. London, England. Celebration by Sefardi commu- 
nity of fiftieth anniversary of opening of LAUDERDALE Roap Sywna- 
GOGUE. 

November, 1946. Leeds, England. Celebration of eightieth anniversary 
of birth of Dr. Juttus Frienp, first Jewish medical practitioner in 
community. 

December, 1946. Trieste. Commemoration of two hundredth anniver- 
sary of foundation of Jewish Community. 

December 19, 1946. Montreal, Canada. Celebration of one-hundredth 
anniversary of SHAAR HaAsHOMAYIM CONGREGATION. 

December 23, 1946. Ramat Gan, Palestine. Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of establishment of settlement. 

January, 1947. London, England. Fiftieth anniversary of ORDER ACHEI 
Emetu, affiliate of Association of Jewish Friendly Societies. 

January, 1947. London, England. ‘Twenty-fifth anniversary of first 
Women’s Lopce oF B’nar B’RITH. 

Frpruary 3, 1947. Bradford, England. Celebration of seventy-fifth 
anniversary of birth of Rasgpr Jutius GALLINER, formerly of Berlin, 
Germany. 

April 3, 1947. Jerusalem, Palestine. Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of HAPOEL HaMIZzRACHI. 
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Appointments, Honors, Elections 


UNITED STATES 


ABRAMSON, HaArRotpD A., New York, N. Y., professor physiology, Columbia 
U., awarded by chief of U. S. Army Medical Corps Legion of Merit for 
“vital contributions to the Chemical Warfare Service,” Oct. 24, 1946. 

ALBERTS, ARTHUR S., Yonkers, N. Y., awarded Medal of Freedom for 
service as civilian employee of Office of War Information; announced 
Nov. 20, 1946. 

Aronson, Davin, Minneapolis, Minn., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
Sept. 15, 1946. 

Ascu, SHoLemM, New York, N. Y., given Anisfield-Wolf Award for 1946 
by The Saturday Review of Literature for book East River; announced 
Apr. 23, 1947. 

AUERBACH, Hitpa, New York, N. Y., shared prize with MosuHe Mosen- 
son, author, for translation from Hebrew of Letters from the Desert, 
awarded by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; announced Dec. 14, 
1946. 

AusTIN, BERNARD, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov, 5. 
1946. 

BarucuH, HERMAN Benjamin, New York, N. Y., appointed Ambassador 
to The Netherlands, Mar. 12, 1947. 

BER.In, IRvinc, New York, N. Y., awarded Roosevelt Medal by (Theo- 
dore) Roosevelt Memorial Association, Oct. 27, 1946; plaque by 
National Conference of Christians and Jews for contributions in the 
theater to good-will movement, Dec. 12, 1946. 

BerMAN, Morton M., Chicago, Ill., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Divinity, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 9, 1946. 

BERNHEIM, BERTRAND Mosss, Baltimore, Md., associate professor surgery 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, won $3,500 Norton Medical Award 
for book A Surgeon’s Domain, given annually for best book by a pro- 
fessional written for the layman; announced Jan. 14, 1947. 

BERNSTEIN, LEONARD, New York, N. Y., given award by Audubon 
Artists for notable contribution in music, Dec. 3, 1946. 

BERNSTEIN, Puitip S., Rochester, N. Y., rabbi, appointed special adviser 
on Jewish affairs by Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Commander-in- 
Chief U.S. Army of Occupation; announced May 14, 1946; awarded 
honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Jewish Institute of Religion, 

June 9, 1946. 

Bitcray, ALBERT T., McKeesport, Pa., rabbi, elected first chairman 
McKeesport City Commission on Youth Problems, July 1, 1946. 

Brocu, Josuua, New York, N. Y., chief Jewish Division New York 
Public Library, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity, by 
Hebrew Union College, June 22, 1946. 

Bioom, Sort, New York, N. Y., appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
one of five representatives of U. S. to General Assembly of United 
Nations, July 18, 1946; re-elected to U. S. House of Representatives, 
Noy. 5, 1946. 

BooxsTEIn, IsaporE, Albany, N. Y., appointed by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey justice Supreme Court: reported Aug. 30, 1946. 
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Brin, ALEXANDER, Boston, Mass., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Letters, by Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts, June 5, 1946; 
re-appointed member State Board of Education, announced Feb. 5, 
1947. 

Butwin, JuLrus (posthumously) and Frances, Minneapolis, Minn., 
awarded prize by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation for translation 
from Yiddish of Sholem Aleichem selected stories, The Old Country; an- 
nounced Dec. 14, 1946. 

CELLER, EMANUEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Couen, Mryver, Washington, D. C., appointed acting director general 
of United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in Ger- 
many, Aug. 20, 1946. 

Coun, Epwin JosEpH, Cambridge, Mass., awarded John Phillips Memo- 
rial Medal by American College of Physicians, Philadelphia, for scien- 
tific accomplishments, particularly with relation to fractionation of 
human blood plasma, May 15, 1946. 

Dannin, JouHN J., Newport, R. I., elected Alderman, first Jew in city to 
hold public office; Nov. 5, 1946. 

Davipowi7z, Harry S., Cleveland, O., awarded honorary degree, Doc- 
tor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
Sept. 15, 1946. 

Davipson, Irwin D., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

Deutscu, BABETTE, New York, N. Y., author and poet, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Letters, by Columbia U., June 4, 1946. 

Deutscu, Boris, Los Angeles, Calif., won first prize, in national art 
competition, for painting ““What Atomic War Will Do To You,” Oct. 1, 
1946. 


Do.uncER, IstporE, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 5, 
1946. 
EInsTEIN, ALBERT, Princeton, N. J., awarded honorary doctorate by 
Lincoln U., Pa., “‘for services to humanity”’; announced May 5, 1946. 
FaLkx, ALEXANDER A., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 
5, 1946. 


FarpsTEIN, LEONARD, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 


FEINBERG, BENJAMIN F., Plattsburg, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

FEINBERG, MicHAEL, Chicago, Ill., judge Circuit Court Cook Co., 
appointed judge Illinois Appellate Court; reported Sept. 12, 1946. 
FELDMAN, Harry G., Brookline, Mass., Colonel, awarded Czecho- 

slovakian Medal of Merit for services to Czechoslovak Republic, Oct. 
21, 1946. 
Fine, Sipney A., New York, N. Y., elected to State Senate, Nov. 5, 1946. 
FRAENCKEL, Victor H., Schenectady, N. Y., awarded Medal of Freedom, 
civilian decoration, for war service “‘as special adviser on radio and 
radar counter-measures to U. S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe’; 
announced Oct. 18, 1946. 


TEP DLAND, Jacos, Jersey City, N. J., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 
, 1946. 


serene. Louis L., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 5, 
46. 
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Fup, Stantey H., New York, N. Y., elected associate judge State Court 
of Appeals, Nov. 5, 1946. 

ee J., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 5, 

0. 

GinzBerG, Ext, New York, N. Y., appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
U. S. representative at five-power conference in Paris on non-repatri- 
able victims of German action, announced May 9, 1946; awarded 
War Decoration for Exceptional Civilian Service for work in Office of 
the Surgeon General, announced Oct. 24, 1946. 

See Harry, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 

, 1946. 

Go.psmitH, Lester M., Philadelphia, Pa., awarded by War Department, 
medal, highest to civilian, ‘‘for exceptional service with the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers during World War II”; reported Apr. 18, 1947. 

Go.psTEIn, NATHANIEL L., New York, N. Y., re-elected State Attorney 
General, Nov. 5, 1946. 

GoLpwa ter, RicHarp M., New York, N. Y., elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

GREENBAUM, Minna P., Newark, N. J., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

GREENBERG, SAMUEL L., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 
5, 1946. 

Gross, Ropert E., Boston, Mass., physician, awarded Matas Vascular 
Surgery Medal for performing first successful operation on large blood 
vessels at the root of the heart; announced Mar. 21, 1947. 

GRUENBERG, Louts, Beverly Hills, Calif., composer, elected member Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, Jan. 2, 1947. 

HALPERN, SEvMouR, Kew Gardens, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

Hassip, W. Z., Berkeley, Calif., research worker U. of Calif., awarded, 
with two others, first Sugar Research Foundation prize of National 
Academy of Sciences for discovery in sugar chemistry making possible 
synthetic production of cane sugar, June 21, 1946. 

HERBERT, Harry, Hartford, Conn., representative of National Jewish 
Welfare Board, awarded Medal of Freedom for service in China- 
Burma-India since 1945; announced Nov. 15, 1946. 

HeErzoc, Paut Max, New York, N. Y., chairman National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman member Labor 
Advisory Committee; announced Dec. 24, 1946. 

Hitiman, Sipney, New York, N. Y., awarded (posthumously) Medal 
of Merit by Pres. Harry S. Truman for work on War Production 
Board in Office of Production Management, reported Sept. 27, 1946; 
$1,000,000 Sidney Hillman Memorial Foundation to be established in 
his honor by Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; announced 
Nov. 16, 1946. 

Horrman, JAMeEs Irvin, Washington, D. C., awarded 1946 Hillebrand 
prize of Chemical Society of Washington for developing method of 
purifying uranium used in producing atomic energy; announced Mar. 
2, 1947. : 

HorsTapTER, SAMUEL Haroip, New York, N. Y., re-elected judge 
Supreme Court, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Hurwirz, NATHANIEL, Cohasset, Mass., elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 
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JAVITZ, JACOB K., New York, N. Y., elected to U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Kaien, Horace M., New York, N. Y., appointed by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman member National Commission on Higher Education, July 13, 
1946. 

Katopner, Harry Exxis, Philadelphia, Pa., appointed by Pres. Harry 
S. Truman judge U. S. Court of Appeals, May 7, 1946. 

Kap an, CHARLES, Dorchester, Mass., re-elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Kaptan, JAcos J., Boston, Mass., elected president Bar Association City 
of Boston; reported Nov. 10, 1946. 

Kaptan, SAMUEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 5, 
1946. 

KasHer, Mrenacuem M., New York, N. Y., rabbi, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Yeshiva U., June 11, 1946. 

Kein, Juiius, Chicago, Ill., Colonel, special assistant to Sec’y of War 
Robert P. Patterson, awarded Distinguished Service Star by Philippine 
Government; announced June 19, 1946. 

Krass, NatHan, New York, N. Y., rabbi emeritus, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 9, 
1946. 

Lasuin, Natuan A., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

LeuMan, Hersert H., New York, N. Y., awarded the Great Cross of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy for “‘outstanding service rendered to 
the Italian people,” May 16, 1946; honorary degree, Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters, by Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
June 10, 1946; Order of the White Lion by Czechoslovak Government 
for services as Director General of United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, Jan. 17, 1947. 

Lervick, HaLrer, New York, N. Y., awarded prize for Yiddish book of 
poems I Was Not at Treblinka, by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; 
announced Nov. 29, 1946. 

LeonarD, Leon, Atlantic City, N.J., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

Levin, Meyer, Brooklyn, N. Y., bombardier (killed in war), synagogue 
and center to be established in his honor; announced Feb. 10, 1947. 

Levin, THEODORE, Detroit, Mich., appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
federal judge District Court for Eastern Michigan, Aug. 7, 1946. 

Levine, J. Swney, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

Levine, Puip, Newark, N. J., physician, shared, with the late Kari 
LANDSTEINER AND Dr. ALEXANDER S. WIENER, one of first annual 
Lasker Awards of American Public Health Association, for discovery 
of Rh factor in human blood; announced Nov. 7, 1946; received gold 
medal, annual scientific award of Phi Lambda Kappa, national 
medical fraternity, Jan. 1, 1947. 

LivientHaL, Davip Ext, Norris, Tenn., appointed by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman chairman Atomic Energy Commission, Oct. 28, 1946; con- 
firmed by Senate Apr. 9, 1947. 

Lose, Louts, Boston, Mass., re-elected to State House of Representatives, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

Lowan, ARNOLD, New York, N. Y., professor physics Yeshiva U., cited 
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by U. S. Navy and by Office of Scientific Research and Development 
for outstanding mathematical work helpful to war effort and develop- 
ment of atomic energy; reported Feb. 6, 1947. 

Lusin, Isapor, Washington, D. C., appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
U.S. member Economic and Employment Commission of United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, Nov. 6, 1946. 

Marco is, Laura L., Paris, France, (originally New York), American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee welfare worker in Belgium, 
awarded decoration by Belgian Government; announced Apr. 2, 1947. 

MarcosHEs, SAMUEL, New York, N. Y., journalist, awarded Medal of 
the Order of Merit by King Christian X of Denmark, in recognition of 
“services rendered Denmark during the darkest days of the war’; 
announced Aug. 21, 1946. 

MeENKEs, Stcmunp, New York, N. Y., awarded Corcoran Gold Medal 
a ae W. A. Clark prize for painting ““Day’s End, 1946,” Mar. 22, 

46. 

Menuuin, Yenupi, Alma, Calif., violinist, awarded Belgian Cross of 
Knights of the Order of Leopold, June 6, 1946. 

Meyer, Eucrene, Washington, D. C., appointed by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman president International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, June 4, 1946 (resigned Dec. 18, 1946). 

Muinp.in, Raymonp D., New York, N. Y., associate professor dept. civil 
engineering Columbia U., received the Naval Ordnance Development 
Award; awarded Medal of Merit; reported June, 1946. 

Monsky, Henry, Omaha, Neb., president B’nai B’rith, awarded honor- 
ary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Hebrew Union College, 
June 22, 1946. 

Moses, Rosert, New York, N. Y., park commissioner, awarded 1946 
Gold Medal of National Institute of Social Sciences, May 22, 1946. 

Moss, MaximitiAn, Brooklyn, N. Y., appointed by Mayor William 
O’Dwyer member Board of Education; announced May 10, 1946., 

Natuan, Epear J., Jr., New York, N. Y., elected judge, Supreme Court, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

Naruanson, Louis K., Boston, Mass., elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Newman, JAcos L., Newark, N. J., awarded honorary degree, Doctor 
of Law, by John Marshall College, Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 22, 1946. 

Nurocx, Morpecat, New York, N. Y., formerly chief rabbi of Latvia, 
awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Yeshiva U., June 11, 
1946. 

OppENHEIMER, J. Ropert, Los Angeles, Calif., scientist, appointed by 
Pres. Harry S. Truman member General Advisory Committee of 
Scientists to Atomic Energy Commission, Dec. 12, 1946; elected 
chairman, Jan. 4, 1947. rf 

PERLMAN, Pup B., Baltimore, Md., attorney, appointed by Pres. 
Harry S. Truman Solicitor General of the United States, Jan. 31, 
1947. 

PROSKAUER, JoseEPH M., New York, N. Y., president American Jewish 
Committee, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, 
by Hebrew Union College, June 22, 1946. / 

Raz, Istpor Isaac, New York, N. Y., scientist, appointed by Pres. 
Harry S. Truman member General Advisory Committee to Atomic 
Energy Commission, Dec. 12, 1946. 
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Rapin, Benjamin J., New York, N. Y., re-elected to U.S. House of 
Representatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Rain, SaMuEL, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 5, 
1946. 

RayriEL, Leo F., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. ; 
Rosginson, Jacos, New York, N. Y., appointed consultant to United 
Nations Permanent Commission of Human Rights; reported Dec. 6, 

1946. 

Rome, CHARLES ABRAHAM, Boston, Mass., awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Laws, by Boston U., May 27, 1946. 

RosENBERG, Louis JAMES, Detroit, Mich., attorney and counsel in 
Michigan for foreign diplomatic and consular officers, awarded 
decoration of the Order of Balboa by government of Panama, Aug. 3, 
1946. 

RosensLatr, WitiiaM, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

RosENMAN, SAMUEL I., New York, N. Y., appointed by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman member Advisory Commission on Universal Military Train- 
ing, Dec. 19, 1946. 

Sapatu, ADoLPH J., Chicago, IIl., re-elected to U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

Sacus, BERNARD, Philadelphia, Pa., Major U. S. Army in World War II, 
awarded Croix de Guerre; reported Apr. 18, 1947. 

Scungour, ZALMAN, New York, N. Y., Hebrew poet and novelist, 
awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish 
Institute of Religion, June 9, 1946. 

ScHOENBERG, ARNOLD, Los Angeles, Calif., formerly Austria, composer, 
received 1947 Award of Merit for Distinguished Achievement of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, given to ‘‘an eminent foreign 
artist, composer or writer living in America”; announced Apr. 3, 1947. 

Sisson, Rosert T., Lynn, Mass., re-elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 5, 1946. 

SoBeL, SAMUEL, Greensboro, N. C., first rabbi appointed regular navy 
chaplain, Aug. 13, 1946. 

STEINBERG, Mitton, New York, N. Y., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
Sept. 15, 1946. 

en: Irwin, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 5, 
1946. 

STEINHARDT, LAURENCE A., New York, N. Y., awarded Medal of Merit 
by Pres. Harry S. Truman for “the performance of outstanding services 
to the United Nations” as U. S. Ambassador to Turkey; Feb. 14, 1947. 

Pres Aron, New York, N. Y., re-elected judge Supreme Court, Nov. 5, 

46. - 

Stong, Harry K., Brockton, Mass., judge, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Laws, by Boston U., Mar. 13, 1947. 

Strauss, Lewis L., New York, N. Y., former Rear Admiral in charge of 
Ordnance Inspection, appointed by Sec’y of Navy James Forrestal, 
member Civilian Research Advisory Committee; announced, Oct. 14, 
1946; appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman member Atomic Energy 
Commission, Oct, 28, 1946. 


TCHERNOWITZ, CHaim, New York, N. Y., awarded prize for Hebrew book 
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of essays The Wise Men of Odessa by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; 
announced Nov. 29, 1946. 

TursHEN, Max M., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 5, 1946. 

WacuTEL, ArTHUR, New York, N. Y., elected to State Senate, Nov. 5, 
1946. 

WaKSMAN, SELMAN ABRAHAM, New Brunswick, N. J., micro-biologist 
N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station, discoverer of streptomycin, 
given Passano Foundation award of $5,000, June 12, 1947 (announced 
Apr. 28, 1947). 

Warsurc, Epwarp M. M., New York, N. Y., chairman American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee., awarded by Polish Government 
order of Polonia Restituta, Second Class, “tin acknowledgment of 
merits shown in the work of helping Jews to recommence life”; Nov. 12, 
1946. 

Wet, FRANK L., New York, N. Y., president National Jewish Welfare 
Board, awarded Silver Buffalo by Boy Scouts of America for ‘‘distin- 
guished service to boyhood,” May 31, 1946; Medal of Merit, highest 
civilian presidential award, for ‘‘outstanding contributions to the war 
effort through work with the United Service Organization,’ Oct. 11, 
1946. 

WEINSTEIN, IsRAEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., appointed by Mayor William 
O’Dwyer Health Commissioner, May 24, 1946. 

WEINSTEIN, Lewis Hyman, Boston, Mass., appointed by Gov. Robert F. 
Bradford chairman State Board of Housing; announced Feb. 5, 1947. 

Weiss, SAMUEL, New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Science (medicine), by Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 3, 1947. 

WIENER, ALEXANDER S., Brooklyn, N. Y., physician, shared, with the 
late Karl Landsteiner and Dr. Philip Levine, one of first annual 
Lasker Awards of American Public Health Association for discovery 
of Rh factor in human blood; announced Nov. 7, 1946. 

Wiuinsky, CHARLES F., Boston, Mass., appointed member Massachusetts 
Public Health Council; reported May 16, 1946. 

WisE, STEPHEN S., New York, N. Y., appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
member National Commission on Higher Education, July 13, 1946. 
Wout, SAMUEL, Cincinnati, O., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, Doctor 

of Divinity, by Hebrew Union College, June 22, 1946. 

ZIELONKA, Davin, Tampa, Fla., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, Doctor 

of Humanities, by U. of Tampa, reported October, 1946. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


AGNON, SHMUEL JOSEPH, Palestine, awarded Keren Kayemeth Ussishkin 
Prize for Belles Lettres, for novel Yesterday and the Day Before, Aug. 28, 
1946. 

ALTERMAN, NATHAN, Palestine, awarded, together with Emmanuel 
Olswanger, Tel Aviv Municipality’s Chernikovsky Memorial Prize for 
translation into Hebrew of Racine’s Phédre and Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Oct. 13, 1946. 

AUERBACH, Puitip, Munich, Germany, appointed Commissioner of Jew- 
ish Affairs in Bavarian Government; reported Sept. 10, 1946. 
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BERMAN, JAcos, Poland, appointed Under-Secretary of State in Polish 
Cabinet; reported Feb. 14, 1947. : : 

BLANTER, MatveI, U.S. S. R., awarded Stalin Prize for musical composi- 
tions; reported Feb. 6, 1947. 

Bium, Leon, Paris, France, elected Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dec. 12, 1946; awarded Medal of the French Resistance with 
Rosette, Mar. 27, 1947. 

Boskow1Tz, ALEXANDER, Palestine, awarded Engel Prize of Tel Aviv 
Municipality for ““Semite Suite,’’ most original musical composition 
of the year; reported Oct. 4, 1946. 

BratILorsky, Tova, Palestine, clerk Public Works Department, awarded 
British Empire Medal, Jan. 1, 1947. 

BronrMAN, GERALD, Canada, squadron leader, Royal Canadian Air 
Force, awarded Legion of Merit by United States for “outstanding 
services” with the Canadian Joint Staff in Washington; reported May, 
1946. 

Cowen, Isaac, Moscow, U. S. S. R., appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Syria and Lebanon; reported Oct. 25, 1946. 

Couen, Lionet, Union of So. Africa, veteran of four wars, awarded 
United States Air Medal, Dec. 13, 1946. 

DascaLu, ANGHEL, Rumania, elected Member of Parliament, announced 
Nov. 27, 1946. 

Enkin, MAxwe._ Epwarp, Toronto, Canada, made Officer of the Order 
of the British Empire; reported July 2, 1946. 

Ezra, RACHEL (wife of Sir David), Calcutta, India, district commissioner 
Girl Guide Association, awarded Kaisar-I-Hind Gold Medal, Jan. 1, 
1947. 

FELDBERG, WILHELM S., Cambridge, England (originally Germany), 
lecturer physiology, elected Fellow Royal Society; reported Apr. 11, 
1947. 

FINKELSTEIN, Leo, Warsaw, Poland, president Union of Jewish Writers 
and Journalists, awarded silver medal by Polish Government in recog- 
nition of his literary and public work; reported Feb 24, 1947. 

FRAENKEL, ABRAHAM A., Jerusalem, Palestine, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, Philadelphia, June 10, 1946. 

GopFREY, SAMUEL, Toronto, Canada, communal worker, made Officer 
of the Order of the British Empire; reported July 2, 1946. 

GOLDENBERG, HyMAN Cart, Ottawa, Canada, economist, made Officer 
of the Order of the British Empire; reported July 2, 1946. 

Grazovsky, YEHUDA, Palestine, awarded annual Tel Aviv Municipality’s 
ae Prize in Jewish sciences, for work on Hebrew dictionary, Jan. 2, 

947. 

GREENHILL, ERnEsT, Glasgow, England, councillor, made Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire, Jan. 1, 1947. 

GrossFELD, Lupwix, Warsaw, Poland, appointed Vice-Minister of For- 
eign Trade and Navigation, Feb. 7, 1947; of Industry and Trade, 
Apr. 17, 1947. 

GrossMAN, VLADIMIR, Montreal, Canada, director Ort operations in 
Germany, awarded King Christian X Medal of Liberation for services 
rendered to the Danish cause; reported Aug. 4, 1946. 

HERBSTEIN, JOSEPH, Capetown, Union of So. Africa, appointed acting 
judge Cape Provincial Division of Supreme Court; reported May, 1946. 
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Herscovici, Soromon, Rumania, appointed Consul at Haifa, Palestine; 
announced Jan. 5, 1947. 

Hocureip, Juttan, Warsaw, Poland, elected chairman Socialist Group 
in Sejm; reported Feb. 14, 1947. 

Horwrirz, I. L., Bloemfontein, Union of So. Africa, appointed acting 
judge Supreme Court; reported Oct. 16, 1946. 

'JosepH, Ernest Martin, London, England, made Commander Order 
of the British Empire, Jan. 1, 1947. 

Kaun, RicHarp FERDINAND, Cambridge, England, assistant secretary 
Ministry of Supply, made Commander Order of the British Empire; 
reported June 21, 1946. 

Kreegs, Hans A., Sheffield, England, professor biochemistry, elected 
Fellow Royal Society; reported Apr. 11, 1947. 

Levin, Mosue G., Haifa, Palestine, president Jewish community, made 
honorary officer Order of the British Empire, Jan. 1, 1947. 

Levy, Herman Herzoc, Hamilton, Canada, made Officer of the Order 
of the British Empire; reported July 2, 1946. 

Manutescu, Epwarp, Rumania, elected Member of Parliament, an- 
nounced Nov. 27, 1946. 

Marks, Leo S., London, England, awarded King Christian X Liberty 
Medal in recognition of valuable assistance to Denmark during the 
war; reported jan. 10, 1947. 

Maver, DAnrz1, Paris, France, appointed Minister of Social Security, 
Dec. 12, 1946. f 

Mevoracu, Nissm, Sofia, Bulgaria, economist, appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Foreign Office; announced Mar. 2, 1947. 

Minc, Hirary, Warsaw, Poland, appointed Minister of Foreign Trade 
and Navigation, Feb. 7, 1947; of Industry and Trade, Apr. 17, 1947. 

Mosenson, Mosue, Rehoboth, Palestine, shared prize with Hilda Auer- 
bach, English translator, for his Hebrew book Letters from the Desert, 
awarded by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; announced Dec. 14, 
1946. 

OLSWANGER, EMMANUEL, Palestine, awarded, together with Nathan 
Alterman, Tel Aviv Municipality’s Chernikovsky Memorial Prize for 
translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, Oct. 13, 1946. 

Orowan, Econ, Cambridge, England, elected Fellow Royal Society; 
reported Apr. 11, 1947. 

PANETH, Fritz, Durham, England, professor chemistry, elected Fellow 
Royal Society; reported Apr. 11, 1947. 

Perrusuxa, SymcHa, Montreal, Canada, awarded prize for Yiddish 
translation of Mishnah by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; an- 
nounced Nov. 29, 1946. 

Prerce, SypNEY, Montreal, Canada, appointed Ambassador to Mexico, 
first Jew so honored; reported Mar. 31, 1947. 

Rapeport, W., Rustenburg, Union of So. Africa, elected Mayor; re- 
ported Dec. 13, 1946. 

Rasminsky, Louis, Ottawa, Canada, adviser to Finance Minister, made 
Commander of the British Empire; reported July 2, 1946. 

Sassoon, Sir E. Victor, Bart., London, England, and Bombay, India, 
awarded Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the British Empire, 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

SHapiro, L. S. B., Montreal, Canada, journalist, made Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire; reported July 2, 1946. 
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SHLONSKy, ABRAHAM, Palestine, awarded Tel Aviv Municipality’s 
Chernikovsky Memorial Prize for translation of Hamlet and Pushkin’s 
Eugene Onegin, Oct. 13, 1946. 

SHoFMAN, GERSHON, Tel Aviv, Palestine, poet, awarded annual Tel 
Aviv Municipality’s Bialik Prize for literary work, Jan. 2, 1947. 

Stein, Peter, Basle, Switzerland, elected member of Basle Grosser Rat 
(state council), first Jew so honored; reported Mar. 21, 1947. 

STERNBERG, A. J., Palestine, awarded Engel Prize of Tel Aviv Munic- 
ipality for ‘““Yishtabach,” most original musical composition of the 
year; reported Oct. 4, 1946. 

SuraAzHsky, Davin, U.S.S.R., engineer, awarded Stalin Prize for in- 
venting, together with another scientist, automatic radio meteorological 
station; reported June 27/1946. 

VAN DEN BERGH, JAMES Puitip, London, England, Ministry of Food, 
knighted; reported June 28, 1946. 


Bequests and Gifts 


UNITED STATES 


A.tscHuL, Louis, New York, N. Y., (deceased), bequeathed $100,000 to 
Keren Kayemeth (Jewish Natl Fund) for redemption of 2500 dunams 
of land to be named “‘Nachlath Altschul’; reported Aug. 7, 1946. 

ANNENBERG, Moses L. Founpation, Philadelphia, Pa., gave $250,000 
to United Jewish Appeal; reported May 8, 1947. 

ANNENBERG, WALTER H., Philadelphia, Pa., gave $35,000 to Temple U. 
for establishment of school of radio; announced Jan. 23, 1947. 

Baer, Maurice J., New York, N. Y. (d. Apr. 25, 1946), bequeathed 
$26,000 to charitable institutions; offered for probate May 15, 1946. 

BAUMGARTEN, Mr. AND Mrs. JosEpH, Hillsdale, Mich., gave to B’nai 
Brith Hillel Foundation additional $50,000 for completing equipment 
of Hillel Foundation home at Northwestern U., Evanston, IIl., to be 
known as the Joseph and Gertrude Baumgarten House; reported 
Oct. 31, 1946. 

BERNSTEIN, Maurice J., Boston, Mass., gave $25,000 to projected 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., Dec. 26, 1946. 

Davipson, ABRAHAM, Washington, N. J. (d. Oct. 5, 1946), bequeathed 
$25,000 to Jewish Community Center of Northwest Jersey, Washington, 
N. J., and $25,000 to Rothschild Hadassah University Hosp., Jeru- 
salem, Palestine; probated Nov. 4, 1946. : 

Fous, FERDINAND JuLius, Houston, Tex., geologist, gave to Hebrew U., 
Jerusalem, collection of important works on geology and paleontology; 
reported May 1946. 


Forp, Josepy, Brookline, Mass., gave $25,000 to projected Brandeis U., 
Waltham, Mass., Dec. 26, 1946. 

FosTER, JOsEPH, Leominster, Mass., gave $25,000 to projected Brandeis 
U., Waltham, Mass., Dec. 26, 1946. 

Go.pBiatr BrotHers Founpation, Chicago, Ill., gave $1,000,000 for 
establishment of center at Chicago U. for cancer treatment and 
research, in memory of Nathan Goldblatt; announced Oct. 19, 1946. 
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Go.prinE, Mr. AND Mrs. ALLEN L., New York, N. Y., gave $105,000 
to projected Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass.; announced Dec. 18, 1946. 
GryzmisH, Mr. anp Mrs. Mortimer C. and Mr. AnD Mrs. REUBEN 
ae aces Mass., gave $100,000 to Beth Israel Hosp.; reported Apr. 

3 ie 

Hanauer, Mrs. Jerome J. and Mr. anp Mrs. Lewis L. Strauss, New 
York, gave $100,000 to Refugee Economic Corporation; announced 
Sept. 24, 1946. 

Hauser, Daisy, Milwaukee, Wis. (d. Nov. 1944), bequeathed $50,000 
to Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York, for establishment of memorial fund; 
announced Feb. 18, 1947. 

Hearst FounpaTIon (non-Jewish), New York, N. Y., gave $100,000 to 
Jewish National Hospital at Denver, May 18, 1946; additional $50,000, 
for new research building, Dec. 9, 1946. 

HeRBACH, JosepH, MEMoRIAL Founpation, Philadelphia, Pa., gave 
intercultural library to Philadelphia Fellowship Commission, Oct. 14, 
1946. 

Hirscuorn, Frep, New York, N. Y. (d. Apr. 30, 1946), bequeathed 
$100,000 to Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; announced May 20, 
1946. 

HocustaDTerR, Epwin A., New York, N. Y. (d. Dec. 28, 1946), be- 
queathed estate of over $2,000,000, in equal parts, to sixty medical, 
charitable, educational, and social organizations, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish; announced Feb. 13, 1947. 

Hyneman, Epwin I., Philadelphia, Pa. (d. Aug. 3, 1946), bequeathed 
$20,000 to Episcopal Academy, $25,000 to U. of Pa. for research 
fellowship in literature, archaeology, Greek or Latin, and $18,500 
to five charitable institutions; announced Aug. 23, 1946. 

Kauisu, ANNIE, New York, N. Y. (d. July 4, 1945), bequeathed residuary 
estate of $237,343 to Metropolitan Museum of Art; appraisal filed 
Sept. 30, 1946. 

KaAuFMANN, Epmunp I., Washington, D. C., gave $500,000 to United 
Jewish Appeal; announced Feb. 23, 1947. 

KLINGENSTEIN, MAGDALENE M.. (Mrs. CHARLES), (deceased), bequeathed 
$300,000 and property in New Rochelle to Alumnae Assn of Mt. 
Sinai Hosp., New York, for vacation or rest home for nurses and 
hospital personnel, the residuary estate to be used for erection of 
obstetrical pavilion; $25,000 to American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee; and $55,000 to twenty-three other institutions; filed 
July 26, 1946. 

Lanpa, Harry, San Antonio, Tex., gave his home, valued at about 
$500,000, to local Public Library, for library use, July 17, 1946. 

LEDERER, ALPHONSE J., Providence R. I. (d. July 31, 1946), bequeathed 
estate valued at $100,000, upon death of his mother, to Temple Beth 
El for religious and educational purposes; probated Aug. 6, 1946. 

LEHMAN, Puitip, New York, N. Y. (d. Mar. 21, 1947), bequeathed 
$200,000 for establishment of “Philip Lehman Foundation” for 
charitable, religious, scientific and educational purposes; filed Mar. 27, 
1947. 

Levy, Mr. anp Mrs. JosepH, New York, N. Y., gave $1,000,000 for 
establishment of foundation for medical research at Beth Israel Hosp.; 
announced Jan. 23, 1947. 

LinpEer, WiiuraM, Brooklyn, N. Y. (d. Aug. 11, 1945), bequeathed 
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$25,000 to Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, for surgical research; announced 
July 25, 1946. nae 

LoweEnsTEIN, LEON, Bellerose, Queens, N. Y., gave $250,000 to building 
fund of Hillside Hosp., June 6, 1946. : 

Markson, YOLAND D., Boston, Mass., gave $25,000 to projected Brandeis 
U., Waltham, Mass., Dec. 26, 1946; and, in behalf of MarkKson Bros., 
$100,000 to Combined Jewish Appeal; reported June 27, 1946. 

May, Sapte ADLER, Baltimore, Md., gave $300,000 to Museum of Art 
for construction and equipment of center for art education of children, 
reported Sept. 20, 1946. 

Mazer Famity Funp, New York, gave $50,000 to Hebrew U. Jerusalem 
for establishment of scholarship fund for students selected by Yeshiva U. 
New York; reported Jan. 24, 1947. 

Meyer, EvcEeNE AND Acnrs E., FounpaTion, Baltimore, Md., gave 
$50,000 to Johns Hopkins Hosp. toward $3,000,000 fund; reported 
July 12, 1946. 

MutstTEen, JosrEpH, Chicago, Ill. (d. Dec. 27, 1946), bequeathed 
$250,000 to Jewish Charities; filed for probate Mar. 13, 1947. 

Nartuans, Isaac, Philadelphia, Pa. (d. March 1896) — estate of, amount- 
ing to $124,013, distributed to seven local charitable institutions in 
Philadelphia, upon death of widow (Jan. 18, 1946); reported Mar. 3, 
1947. 

OETTINGER, EsTELLA, New York, N. Y. (d. June 11, 1945), bequeathed 
$20,000 to Mt. Sinai Hosp., $35,000 to nine other institutions, and 
half of residuary estate to American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee; filed June 20, 1945. 

Rocosin, IsraeL, New York, N. Y., gave $100,000 to projected Brandeis 
U., Waltham, Mass.; announced Dec. 18, 1946. 

RosensBacn, A. S. W., Philadelphia, Pa., gave to Free Library of Phila- 
delphia collection of 816 volumes of early American children’s books; 
announced Mar. 10, 1947. 

ROSENWALD, JULIUS, CHILDREN OF, gave to Highland Park, Chicago, 
$25,000 for establishment of park open “‘to all persons without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin”; announced Sept. 27, 1946; 
$1,000,000 to United Jewish Appeal; announced Feb. 23, 1947. 

ROSENWALD, Juttus, Funp, Chicago, Ill., gave $100,000 for 50 fellowships, 
ee 31 to Negroes, for study of race relations; announced May 

, 1946. 

Sacan Founpation, New York, N. Y., contributed over $83,000 during 
1946 to 32 educational, religious and philanthropic institutions, 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant; announced Feb. 19, 1947. 

ScuirF, MortImMER AND ADELE, FouNDATION, jointly with Mrs. Fri 

WarpsurG and FREDERICK M. Warsurc, gave $100,000 to 
N. Y. U.-Bellevue Medical Center Fund in commemoration of the 
ee anniversary of birth of Jacob H. Schiff; announced Feb. 9, 

Scuuitz Founpation, Milwaukee, Wis. (non-Jewish), gave $100,000 
to United Jewish Appeal; reported May 24, 1946. 

SEASONGOOD, CLIFFORD, New York, N. Y. (d. Oct. 2, 1945), bequeathed 
$651,099 to Harvard U. and $6,500 to institutions in New York; 
filed May 28, 1946. 

Sapiro, ABRAHAM, Boston, Mass., gave $50,000 to projected Brandeis 
U., Waltham, Mass.; announced Dec. 18, 1946. 
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Smapiro, Morris, Boston, Mass., gave $25,000 to projected Brandeis U., 
Waltham, Mass., Dec. 26, 1946. 

SHERMAN, Mr. anp Mrs, GEeorcE, Newton, Mass., gave $75,000 to Beth 
Israel Hosp., Boston; reported Apr. 10, 1947. 

Srone, Dewey anp Harry K., Boston, Mass., gave $25,000 to projected 
Brandeis U., Waltham, Mass., Dec. 26, 1946. 

Stone, Mr. anp Mrs. S. Rosert, Brookline, Mass., gave $130,000 to 
Beth Israel Hosp., Boston; reported Apr. 10, 1947. 

Straus, Mr. anp Mrs. Aaron, Baltimore, Md., gave $100,000 to Johns 
Hopkins Hosp. toward $3,000,000 fund; reported July 12, 1946. 

Sussman, Otto, New York, N.Y. (d. Feb. 3, 1947), bequeathed 5% of 
residue of estate of $3,000,000 to Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
5% to Catholic and Protestant charities, 5% for research in cancer. 
and 914% to three other institutions; filed for probate Feb. 7, 1947, 

WEBER, Davin, Philadelphia, Pa., on occasion of 75th birthday, endowed 
perpetual scholarship at U. of Pa. in memory of son Isadore H., 
perpetual scholarship at Temple U. in memory of wife, established 
David Weber award at Jewish Theological Seminary of America to 
be given annually in sum of $250 to most deserving student in junior 
year, and made other gifts to several institutions in Philadelphia, 
Oct. 13, 1946. 

ZEMURRAY, SAMUEL, New Orleans, La., gave $250,000 to Radcliffe 
College for endowment of chair in Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard U.; announced Mar. 4, 1947. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Anonymous, Tel Aviv, Palestine, gave £50,000 to Shevach Trade School 
for new school building; reported Jan. 24, 1947. 

Cowen, Hannau Fioretra, London, England (d. Nov. 21, 1946), 
bequeathed £10,000 to King’s College, Cambridge, for scholarships, 
and £13,700 to nine other educational and philanthropic institutions; 
reported Apr. 11, 1947. 

Couen, SEBAG, Sunderland, England, gave to Hebrew U. Jerusalem 
set of English Law Reports from 1850 to date, consisting of 300-400 
vols.; reported Dec. 27, 1946. 

Gourvitcu, E. S., London, England, (deceased), bequeathed £10,000 
to Jewish National Fund, £10,000 for relief of Nazi victims, and £2,000 
to British section World Jewish Congress; reported Dec. 20, 1946. 

Kiscu, Sir Cecit H., London, England, gave library on English Law 
to Hebrew U. Jerusalem; reported Nov. 15, 1946. 

Perry, Stas, London, England, gave £30,000 to Hebrew U. Jerusalem 
for promotion of biblical studies; announced Feb. 5, 1947. 

Rosensacu, M. K., Durban, Union of So. Africa, established £15,000 
trust fund for religious and charitable purposes in Palestine; reported 
June 14, 1946. 

WAKEFIELD, GEORGE P., New York, N. Y. (d. Mar. 5, 1947), bequeathed 
residue of $800,000 estate for establishment of charitable trust fund 
to be known as “Sadie Baron Wakefield and George P. Wakefield 
Foundation Memorial Trust Fund’’; filed for probate Mar. 17, 1947. 
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Necrology 


UNITED STATES 


ALBERT, HERMAN M.., lawyer, legislator; b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 15, 
1901; Representative New York State Legislature 1926-33; d. New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1947. 

ARNOFF, NACHMAN SoLomon, rabbi, communal worker; b. Russia, 
Oct. 2, 1899; came to U.S. 1909; rabbi congs. New Bedford, Mass., 
Camden, N. J., Chicago; during World War II, chaplain U.S. 
Army; d. New Brunswick, N. J. (killed in accident), May 9, 1946. 

Aronson, Maurice, pianist; b. Latvia, June 24, 1869; came to U.S. 
1887; pianist, organist, conductor, Europe and U. S.; instructor music 
Berlin, Vienna, and Chicago; music critic and author; d. New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 8, 1946. 

Bacu, Juttus Max, rabbi; b. Austria, ca. 1872; came to U. S. 1939; 
rabbi cong. Vienna, Austria, for 40 yrs; in U. S., Am. Cong. of Jews 
from Austria, New York; d. New York, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1946. 

Bacuracu, Davin, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1863; came to U. S. ca. 1886; 
rabbi Cincinnati for 50 yrs; d. Cincinnati, O., July 31, 1946. 

BARBASH, SAMUEL, physician, heart specialist; b. Austria, Jan. 29, 1884; 
came to U. S. 1884; medical chief since 1912, med. dir. and member bd 
of governors since 1936, Atlantic City Hosp.; apptd member State Bd of 
Medical Examiners 1939; d. Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 14, 1946. 

BELLANCA, Dorotuy JAcozgs (Mrs. Aucust), labor leader; b. Latvia, ca. 
1894; came to U. S. 1900; v.-chmn genl exec. bd Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of Am., CIO, since 1918; d. New York, N. Y., Aug. 16, 
1946. 

BERMAN, Louis, physician, endocrinologist; b. New York, N. Y., Mar. 15, 
1893; asso. in biological chemistry Columbia U. Coll. of Phys. and 
Surg. 1921-28; established relationship between crime and functioning 
of endocrine glands; a founder N. Y. Endocrinological Society; d. New 
York, N. Y., May 16, 1946. 

BLASENSTEIN, JOSEPH E., physician, pediatrist; b. New York, N. Y., ca. 
1896; official contagious diseases div. N. Y. C. Public Health Dept; d. 
New York, N. Y., Apr. 3, 1947. 

Bratt, JosePH, rabbi; b. Hungary, Dec. 16, 1878; rabbi Oklahoma City 
for 40 yrs; d. Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 6, 1946. 

Biocu, JosepuH C., lawyer; b. Hungary, Oct. 24, 1860; came to U. S. 
1864; member Ohio Genl Assembly 1892-96; judge Court of Rec. 
1897-1902; d. Cleveland, O. Aug. 14, 1946. 

Bium, Epwarp Cuar.es, merchant; b. New York, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1863; 
official of Abraham & Straus dept store, Brooklyn; officer of Brooklyn 
Inst. of Arts and Sciences since 1912 and of Municipal Art Commn; 
former v.-chmn N. Y. State Probation Commn; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 20, 1946. 

Bocpanove, A. J., mural artist; b. Russia, Sept. 2, 1888; came to U.S. 
1900; painter murals; instructor Coll. of City of New York, N. Y. 
Evening School for Industrial and Fine Arts since 1913; home, New 
York, N. Y.; d. Dunbarton, N. H., Aug. 23, 1946. 
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Bonpy, Edmund R., physician; b. Cleveland, O., ca. 1876; during 
Me War I, Capt. U.S. Army med. corps; d. Cleveland, O., Oct. 11, 

BRECHER, Econ, actor; b. Czechoslovakia, Feb. 16, 1880; came to U. S. 
1921; actor, director; founder Vienna Jewish Art Theatre 1920; in 
U. S., member Civic Repertory Theatre Co., New York; in motion 
pictures since 1923; d. Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 12, 1946. 

Bropy, CHaries MAcuarp, editor; b. Sept. 2, 1899; city ed. Jersey 
Observer, Hoboken daily, since 1931; organized journalism course in 
high school; author of journalism textbook; active in Jewish communal 
affairs; d. Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 27, 1947. 

Brown, Micuak1, editor; b. Russia, ca. 1890; came to U. S. as a boy; 
staff member since 1927, city editor since 1937, Fewish Morning Journal, 
New York; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1947. 

BurroucuHs, Harry Ernest, lawyer; b. Russia, Apr. 15, 1890; came to 
U. S. 1903; founder, pres., Harry E. Burroughs Newsboys Foundation, 
Boston; chmn bd of trustees Massachusetts Law Society; author; d. 
Brookline, Mass., Dec. 18, 1946. 

BuTENsky, JULES LEON, sculptor, specializing in Jewish themes; b. Russia, 
ca, 1865; came to U. S. 1904; works include ‘Universal Peace” (at 
Metropolitan Museum of Art New York), ‘‘Exile,’’ “‘Hillel and Sham- 
mai,” “Judah Halevi”; awarded prizes at exhibition Salon des Beaux 
Arts Paris and exposition Fine Arts Barcelona; d. New York, N. Y.., 
Feb. 26, 1947. 

Carr, ALEXANDER, actor, comedian; b. Russia, ca. 1878; came to U. S. 
as a child; on stage and screen, in Jeading character roles, notably that 
of Perlmutter in ‘“‘Potash and Perlmutter’? comedies; d. Hollywood, 
Calif., Sept. 19, 1946. 

Cualkin, JOsEPH, editor, author; b. Russia, ca. 1885; came to U.S. 1901; 
member editorial staff The Day, Yiddish newspaper New York, since 
1919; author of Jewish Newspapers in America; active in labor movement; 
d. New York, N. Y., June 2, 1946. 

Couen, Mortimer, physician; b. ca. 1897; pathologist hosps. Pittsburgh, 
for 24 yrs; asso. prof. pathology U. of Pittsburgh School of Med.; d. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 20, 1946. 

Couen, Morris Rapuae., philosopher, university professor, b. Russia, 
July 25, 1880; came to U. S. 1892; prof. philosophy Coll. of City of 
New York 1912-38; visiting lecturer in philosophy at leading universi- 
ties; author of many books on philosophy and logic and other subjects; 
organizer Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy 1913; organizer, 
for a time pres., Conference on Jewish Relations; d. Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 28, 1947. 

Davis, LAwRENCE Bowen, lawyer; b. Indianspolis, Ind., Aug. 16, 1879; 
in law practice 1899-1939; pres. Indianapolis Bar Assn 1925; d. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Aug. 14, 1946. 

DecTErR, Jacos, rabbi; b. Bessarabia, ca. 1884; came to U. S. 1913; rabbi 
congs. Pittsburgh, other Pa. communities; Philadelphia since 1940; 
d. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 11, 1946. 

Deircuman, Louis S., physician; otolaryngologist; b. ca. 1894; during 
World War II, Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army med. corps; home, Oakland, 
Calif.; d. Youngstown, O., Sept. 4, 1946. 

DesatneEk, Euis B., realtor, philanthropist; b. Russia, Mar. 15, 1886; came 
to U. S. 1899; founder, pres., Children’s Day and Night Shelter, 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., and actively affiliated with many other philanthropic 
and educational institutions; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1946. 

Dortcu, Isaac, rabbi; served B’nai Rubin Syn., Philadelphia, for 27 yrs; 
aged 78; d. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 3, 1946. 

Dreyrus, PrerRE N., communal worker; b. France, ca. 1892; son of 
Alfred Dreyfus; came to U. S. 1942; former French industrialist; in 
U. S., member exec. bd Am. ORT and OSE; veteran World Wars 
New York, N. Y., d. (in plane accident), Dec. 28, 1946. 

Erroymson, Gustave ARON, manufacturer, civic leader; b. Evansville, 
Ind., Jan. 21, 1870; an organizer, pres., Indianapolis Public Welfare 
Loan Assn; dir. Indianapolis Foundation, Community Fund; pres. 
Jewish Fed. 1900-30; dir. Union of Am. Hebrew Congs.; d. Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Nov. 3, 1946. 

ExsLER, ARNOLD, jurist; b. Czechoslovakia, Apr. 6, 1879; came to U.S. 
1941; member Austrian Parliament 1919-34; judge Supreme Court 
attorney general of Austria; d. New York, N. Y., jan. 28, 1947. 

EppsTEIN, JOSEPH O., lawyer; b. Toledo, O., 1889; active in communal 
and civic work and politics; d. Toledo, O., Oct. 20, 1946. 

FeLps_um, ApotpH, lawyer; b. Germany, Mar. 10, 1875; came to U.S. 
1882; impartial chmn dress industry of N. Y. 1931-36, various branches 
women’s wear industry since 1936; active in communal organizations; 
d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1946. 

FINKELSTEIN, MENDEL, rabbi Cong. Beth Jacob, Dayton; aged 84; d. 
Dayton, O., Jan. 10, 1947. 

FINKELSTEIN, SIMON J., rabbi; b. Lithuania, May 25, 1863; came to U.S. 
1886; served congs. Baltimore, Cincinnati, Syracuse, Brooklyn; active 
in communal orgns; author of books in Hebrew on Talmud and 
homiletics; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 16, 1947. ; 

FISHMAN, JACOB, editor; b. Poland, Apr. 10, 1878; came to U. S. 1890; 
editor of several Yiddish newspapers New York; v.-pres. Zionist Orgn 
of Am.; home, New York, N. Y.; d. Basle, Switzerland (attending 
World Zionist Congress), Dec. 21, 1946. 

FLEXNER, SIMON, physician; b. Louisville, Ky., Mar. 25, 1863; asso. prof. 
pathology 1895-98, prof. pathological anatomy 1898-99, Johns Hop- 
kins U.; prof. pathology U. of Pa. 1899-1903; dir. Ayer Clinical Lab. 
1901-03; associated with Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
since 1903 — dir. lab.’s 1903-35, dir. Institute 1920-35, emeritus since 
1935; contributed much to medical science in the field of infectious 
diseases; discovered dysentery bacillus bearing his name; developed 
serum treatment for cerebro-spinal meningitis; did research in infantile 
paralysis; Eastman prof. Oxford U. 1937-38; member, or honorary 
member, of numerous foreign medical and scientific societies; co-author 
of William Henry Welch and the Heroic Age of American Medicine; d. New 
York, N. Y., May 2, 1946. 

Fox, FELIx, pianist, composer; b. Germany, May 25, 1876; came to U.S. - 
1881; d. Boston, Mass., Mar. 24, 1947. 

FRANK, JAMES, realty lawyer, communal worker; b. Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Aug. 21, 1873; in law practice since 1898; dir. since 1903, pres. 1937-43, 
Educational Alliance, New York; d. New York, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1946. 

Frank, Louis J., communal worker; b. Troy, N. Y., ca. 1879; supt, later 
exec. dir., Beth Israel Hosp. New York 1906-37 (retired); authority 
on hospital administration; d. New York, N. Y., June 5, 1946. 

FRANK, Morris A,, rabbi; b. Chattanooga, Tenn., ca. 1906; rabbi congs. 
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Richmond, Va., Lawrence, Mass., Nashville, Tenn.; chaplain U. S. 
Army for over 3 yrs; d. Nashville, Tenn., July 26, 1946. 

FRIEDMAN, ARNOLD, painter; b. New York, N. Y., 1872; studied art 
evenings, working days as postal clerk till 1933; painted portraits, 
landscapes, murals; works in several museums, incl. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; d. Corona, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1946. 

FRIEDMAN, SAMUEL G., communal worker; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 11, 
1882; counsellor, adviser, youth orgns, incl. Boy Scouts, Vacation 
Camp, Home for Hebrew Orphans; d. Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 16, 1947. 

Gans, Howarp S., lawyer; b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1872; former 
asst district atty; during World War I, asso. counsel to U. S. Shipping 
Bd, mem. Advisory Council of War Labor Problems Bd; active in 
communal orgns; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1946. 

GirFeN, Ben H., lawyer; b. Pittsburgh, Pa.; active in communal and 
civic affairs; veteran World War I; during World War II, mem. ration 
and draft bds; d, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 15, 1947. 

GILBERT, ABRAHAM S., lawyer; b. New York, N. Y., ca. 1874; active in 
politics; deputy state atty genl to prosecute violations of election law 
1909, to enforce election law 1922; d. New York, N. Y., June 30, 1946. 

GINSBURG, YEHUDA LErB, rabbi; b. Russia, 1888; came to U. 8S. 1931; 
rabbi New Haven, Denver since 1932; Talmudic scholar and author; 
d. Denver, Colo., Oct. 21, 1946. 

Guass, LEopotp C., judge; b. Shamokin, Pa., Nov. 10, 1886; member 
State House of Representatives for four terms; judge Municipal Court 
since 1925; active in Jewish communal life; d. Philadelphia, Pa., May 
24, 1946. 

Go.pBERGER, Henry R., rabbi; b. Hungary, Oct. 5, 1899; came to U.S. 
1919; rabbi since 1922, congs. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Georgia; d. Au- 
gusta, Ga., Sept. 22, 1946. 

Gover, Benjamin Martin, lawyer; b. Vineland, N. J., Dec. 23, 1891; 
member Pa. Legislature 1916-24, U. S. House of Representatives 1925— 
33; Veteran World War I; during World War II, Lieut. Col. on staff 
of Dir. Selective Service Washington; d. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 30, 
1946. 

GoLpMANN, BERNHARD A., physician, dermatologist; b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ca. 1896; asst prof. dermatology U. of Pittsburgh Schools of Med. and 
Dentistry; d. Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 7, 1947. 

GomBerc, Moses, chemist; b. Russia, Feb. 8, 1866; came to U. S. 1884, 
instructor since 1893, prof. organic chemistry 1904-36, chmn chemistry 
dept 1927-36, prof. emeritus since 1936, U. of Michigan; consulting 
chemist Bureau of Mines 1917-18; pres. Am. Chemical Soc. 1931; life 
mem. Natl Academy of Sciences; d. Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb, 12, 1947. 

GoopMaNn, ABRAHAM LincoLn, physician; b. Philadelphia., ca. 1873; 
consulting pediatrician Lenox Hill Hosp. New York; organized first 
children’s cardiac clinic 1914; former lecturer, member bd of trustees, 
Columbia U. med. school; organizer 1923, dir. till 1929, Columbia U. 
School of Tropical Medicine San Juan, Puerto Rico; member Bd of 
Review New York City Selective Service; d. Forest Hills, N. Y., Oct. 
10, 1946. 

Gorpon, Murray Burnes, physician, pediatrist, endocrinologist; b. New 
York, N. Y., July 4, 1886; prof. clinical pediatrics Long Island Coll. 
of Med., N. Y. Polyclinic Med. School and Hosp., and consulting 
pediatrist several hosps. Brooklyn and New York; asso. ed. Journal of 
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Clinical Endocrinology; consultant endocrinologist on school hygiene to 
city Health Dept; mem. Hosp. Commissioners’ Com. on Poliomyelitis 
1931-33; d. Long Island, N. Y., June 29, 1946. 

Gortutes, Leon A., journalist; b. Poland, Nov. 15, 1878; came to U. S. 
1900; member editorial staff Jewish Daily Forward since 1901; novelist; 
d. New York, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1947. 

Harris, WILLIAM, Jr., theatrical producer; b. Boston, Mass., July 22, 
1884; producer of plays New York since 1911; d. New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 2, 1946. 

He tp, IstporeE W1Li1Am, physician; b. Austria, May 15, 1876; came to 
U. S. 1892; specialist in internal medicine; clinical prof. medicine 
N. Y. U. Coll. of Med. 1935-41; co-author of technical books; active 
in Jewish communal affairs; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 2, 1947. 

Herman, ABRAHAM, manufacturer, communal worker; b. Russia, Mar. 
25, 1878; came to U. S. 1891; pres. Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society since 1926; active in many other communal and philan- 
thropic orgns; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 25, 1947. 

Herscu, ALvin Davin, lawyer; b. Detroit, Mich., Sept. 8, 1888; prof. 
law U. of Detroit Law School since 1918; author of books on law and 
a novel; active in civic affairs; d. Detroit, Mich., Feb. 4, 1947. 

Hevn, Louis, physician; b. Rising Sun, Ind., ca. 1878; specialist in 
internal medicine; pres. staff Jewish Hosp. Cincinnati; formerly assoc. 
prof. U. of Cincinnati Coll. of Med.; home, Cincinnati, O.; d. Petoskey, 
Mich., Aug. 21, 1946. 

Hi_uman, SipnEy, labor leader; b. Lithuania, Mar. 23, 1887; came to 
U.S. 1907; pres. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Am. since 1914; 
established arbitration machinery, unemployment insurance, labor 
banks, cooperative housing projects; mem. labor advisory bd Natl 
Recovery Adminstrn 1933, Natl Industrial Recovery Bd 1935; asso. 
dir. Office of Production Management 1940; chmn CIO-Political 

~ Action Com. 1943; d. New York, N. Y., July 10, 1946. 

Hirscu, Mayer, rabbi; b. Lithuania, ca. 1879; came to U. S. 1898; rabbi 
Denver, San Francisco since 1913; authority on ancient Hebrew liter- 
ature and Jewish philosophy; d. San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 3, 1946. 

Horowirz, JosepH, merchant; b. Hungary, ca. 1859; came to U. S. 1883; 
pres. of large matzoh baking establishment; d. New York, N. Y., Apr. 
15, 1947. 

Hyman, Mark, lawyer; b. Cincinnati, O., Sept. 9, 1877; special asst 
U. S. atty genl in prosecution of anti-trust cases, Washington, 1914-19; 
authority on corporate reorganizations and equity proceedings; active 
in Jewish philanthropic orgns; d. New York, N. Y., June 21, 1946. 

Isaacson, Isaac B., public official; member Maine House of Represent- 
atives 1893; aged 86; d. New York, N. Y., May 17, 1946. 

JeLIN, ABRAHAM, contractor; b. Russia, Feb. 11, 1883; came to U.S. 1889; 
street commr 1909-12, city assessor 1914-22, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
d. New Brunswick, N. J., May 23, 1946. 

Kapitan, Cuaim, rabbi; b. Russia, Dec. 4, 1898; came to U. S. 1922; 
lecturer Semitic languages Yeshiva U., ed. Ner Maaravi 1923-25; d. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 20, 1946. 

Kasanin, JACOB SERGI, psychiatrist; b. Russia, May 11, 1897; came to 
U. S. 1915; psychiatrist mental hosps. Mass., R. I., Chicago, Ill., San 
Francisco, Calif.; asst prof. psychiatry Rush Med. Coll. U. of Chicago 
1938-40, U. of Calif. Med. School since 1940; established child 
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guidance clinic San Francisco; during World War II, consultant in 
neuropsychiatry U. S. Army; author of book on schizophrenia; asso. 
ed. Diseases of Nervous System; d. San Francisco, Calif., May 4, 1946. 

Kaspan, Louis, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1881; came to U. S. 1913; home, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 9, 1947. 

KeEnpIs, JAMES, song writer, music publisher; b. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 9, 
1883; author and publisher of many popular songs; d. Jamaica, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1946. 

KirscHENBAUM, JAcoB, journalist; b. Galicia, Feb. 28, 1885; came to 
U. S. 1900; member editorial staff Jewish Morning Journal New. York 
since 1915; d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1946. 

Kocuin, Errsu Wo r, rabbi; b. Lithuania, 1872; came to U. S. 1906; 
rabbi Russia 1899-1906, congs, Pittsburgh since 1906; founder Pitts- 
burgh Hebrew Seminary 1919; author of collection of sermons, Adrath 
Elijah (3 vols.); d. Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 26, 1946. 

LamsBert, Ropert K., physician, eye specialist; b. New York, N. Y., 
ca. 1900; chief eye div. Mt. Sinai Hosp.; clinical prof. ophthalmology 
Coll. of Phys. and Surg. Columbia U.; researcher in glaucoma; veteran 
World War I; Major med. corps World War II; d. New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 3, 1946. 

LANDAUER, JAcos, public official; b. Albion, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1867; Mayor 
Albion 1933-42; d. Albion, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1946, 

LANDESMAN, HENRY Mayor, physician; b. Russia, 1886; came to U. S. 
1888; lecturer and author on preventive medicine, on contagious and 
infectious diseases; sponsor of law for pre-marital blood tests; during 
ors War I, served at several army hosps; d. Boston, Mass., May 22, 

Lanpman, Isaac, rabbi, editor; b. Russia, Oct. 24, 1880; came to U. S. 
1889; rabbi Philadelphia, New York; Beth Elohim, Brooklyn, since 
1931; ed. American Hebrew 1918-37, Universal Fewish Encyclopedia in 10 
vols.; author of books on education, religion, interfaith relations; 
organizer Permanent Commn on Better Understanding among Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews 1927; founder Academy for Adult Jewish 
Education Brooklyn 1931; home, Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. Starlake, N. Y., 
Sept. 3, 1946. 

Lanecu, Puiu A., rabbi; b. Hungary, Jan. 20, 1895; came to U. S. in 
infancy; active in communal orgns, Jewish education, art; author of 
books and articles on Jewish culture and civilization; d. Oakland, 
Calif., Dec. 22, 1946. 

LeuHMAN, Puiwip, banker, philanthropist; b. New York, N. Y., Nov. 9, 
1861; sr. partner Lehman Bros., investment banking firm; art collector; 
mem. governing bds of Jewish philanthropic institutions; d. New York, 
N. Y., Mar. 21, 1947. 

LeHRMAN, HENRY, motion-picture producer, director; b. Austria, ca. 
1886; came to U.S. 1908; associated with D. W. Griffith, Mack Sennett, 
Carl Laemmle, and other early motion picture producers; d. Holly- 
wood, Calif., Nov. 7, 1946. 

Leonarp, Benny (BENJAMIN LEINER), lightweight champion boxer; b. 
New York, N. Y., Apr. 7, 1896; d. New York, N. Y., Apr. 18, 1947. 

Levenson, Boris, composer; b. Russia, Mar. 10, 1884; came to U. S. 
1921; conductor opera and symphony orchestras Russia; composer of 
works, incl. ““Hebrew Rhapsody,’’ Russian folk songs, ““A Night in 
Bagdad”; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 11, 1947. 
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Levin, JosePH B., rabbi; b. Poland, Oct. 1866; instructor Talmudic law 
Yeshiva Coll. New York 1917-43; author of Yad Halevi, commentary on 
Talmud; contributor to Hebrew publications; d. Newark, N. J., Dec. 
12, 1946. 

Levinson, ABRAHAM F., painter, art teacher, b. Russia, Aug. 1, 1883; 
came to U. S. 1888; d. New York, N. Y., July 21, 1946. 

Levy, HeEnror, pianist, composer; b. Poland, July 19, 1879; came to 
U. S. 1890; instructor since 1904, asso. dir., Am. Conservatory of 
Music Chicago; soloist with Chicago and Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestras; winner of prizes for compositions; d. Chicago, IIl., June 16, 
1946. 

Levy, I. Harris, physician, gastroenterologist; b. Poland, Feb. 6, 1869; 
came to U. S. 1870; instructor medicine since 1894, prof. 1916-32, 
Syracuse U. Coll. of Med. (retired); d. Syracuse, N. Y., July 4, 1946. 

Lewin, Kurt ZAvEk, psychologist, university professor; b. Germany, 
Sept. 9, 1890; came to U. S. 1932; prof. psychology U. of Berlin 
1927-32; in U. S., prof. Stanford, Cornell, and Iowa U.’s; dir. Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, Mass. Inst. of Tech., since 1944; 
counsellor U.S. Dept of Agric. since 1942; on staff of Office of Strategic 
Services 1944-45; head Commn on Community Interrelations Am. 
Jewish Congress; author of many books on psychology; d. Newtonville, 

' Mass., Feb. 12, 1947. 

LrBerson, FRANK, physician, roentgenologist; b. Russia, ca. 1889; roent- 
genologist U. S. Public Health Service; inventor of improvements in 
X-ray; contributor -to scientific publications; d. New York, N. Y., 
Apr. 16, 1947. 

LisMAN, EMANUEL, physician, specialist in internal medicine; b. New 
York, N. Y., 1872; on staff Mt. Sinai Hosp. since 1894; prof. clinical 
medicine Columbia U. Coll. of Phys. and Surg.; devised important 
diagnostic tests; discovered Libman streptococcus; author of papers 
on clinical medicine, pathology and bacteriology; collaborator Archives 
des Maladies du Coeur, Paris; mem. bd of gov.’s Hebrew U. Palestine; 
d. New York, N. Y., June 28, 1946. 

LINDER, JOHN, physician, surgeon; b. Hungary, 1882; came to U. S. as 
a child; member surgical staff, consultant, hosps. Brooklyn since 1908; 
prof. clinical med. Long Island Coll. of Med.; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 
12, 1947. 

Liesky, ABRAM, teacher, author; b. abroad ca. 1873; came to U. S. 1875; 
author of books, incl. Bible Stortes used in Jewish Sunday schools; home, 
New York, N. Y.; d. Washington, D. C., May 2, 1946. 

Livincston, SicMuND, lawyer, communal worker; b. Germany, Dec. 27, 
1872; came to U. S. 1882; in law practice for 50 yrs; founder 1910, 
chmn., Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith; author of Must Men 
a and pamphlets on intergroup relations; d. Ravinia, IIll., June 13, 
1946. 

MANDELBAUM, SAMUEL, legislator, judge; b. Poland, Oct. 14, 1886; came 
to U. S. as a child; member N.Y. State Assembly 1923-32; state 
senator 1932-36; judge federal district court since 1936; d. New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 20, 1946. 

Marcos, Exsas, rabbi; b. Lithuania, July 15, 1880; came to U. S. 1885; 
rabbi Stockton, Pueblo, New York; Cong. Emanu-El Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., since 1916; former pres. Rabbinical Assembly, Synagogue 
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Council of Am.; instructor extension dept Columbia U.; d. Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Nov. 26, 1946. 

Marcouis, Harry STERLING, rabbi; b. Dayton, O., Aug. 7, 1897; rabbi 
Mt. Zion Temple, St. Paul, Minn., since 1925; d. St. Paul, Minn., 
July 21, 1946. 

MarkKEL, Nisson, rabbi; b. Poland, Feb. 16, 1877; came to U. S. 1921; 
rabbi Brith Sholom Cong. Buffalo for 20 yrs; author of commentaries 
on the Talmud; d. Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1947. 

Matz, Smwney, manufacturer; b. New York, N. Y., May 24, 1899; a 
founder, dir., Am. Econ. Com. for Palestine; a founder, trustee, Pales- 
tine Symphony Orchestra; home, New York, N. Y.; d. (in plane 
accident), near Seattle, Wash., July, 1946. 

Meyers, Devia (Mrs. HENRY), communal worker; b. Detroit, ca. 1900; 
pres. League of Jewish Women’s Orgns; officer local section Natl 
Council of Jewish Women; d. Detroit, Mich., Sept. 14, 1946. 

Monsky, Henry, lawyer, communal leader; b. Omaha, Neb., Feb. 4, 
1890; internat] pres. B’nai B’rith; led in organization of Am. Jewish 
Conference; active in boy scout movement, community chest, and 
many other welfare, philanthropic and civic orgns; home, Omaha, 
Neb.; d. New York, N. Y., May 2, 1947. 

MorcentTHAu, Henry, diplomat; b. Germany, Apr. 26, 1856; came to 
U.S. 1865; active in promoting election of Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent in 1912; Ambassador to Turkey 1913-16; apptd by Pres. Wilson 
mem. mission to investigate conditions in Poland 1919; chmn Greek 
Refugee Settlement Commn created by League of Nations 1923; 
v.-chmn Near East Relief, Inc., 1919-21; charter mem. Am. Red Cross 
1905; technical expert to monetary and economic conference London 
1933; author of books on his experience as diplomat; recipient of 
honorary degrees in U. S. and foreign countries and decorations in 
Europe; d. New York, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1946. 

Moscowitz, Davin, rabbi, Talmudic scholar; rabbi congs. New York 
(retired); aged 60; d. Los Angeles, Calif., June 5, 1946. 

Moscow1trz, Grover M., judge; b. Hot Springs, Ark., Aug. 31, 1886; 
special deputy atty genl in charge of prosecution of election frauds, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1909-10, 1922, 1925; judge U. S. district court since 
1925; active in Jewish philanthropic work; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 
31, 1947. 

NavetmaNn, E tg, sculptor; b. Poland, ca. 1882; came to U. S. 1914; 
works on exhibition at Metropolitan Museum of Art and other mu- 
seums; collection of folk arts acquired by New York Historical Society; 
teacher sculpture to wounded at Veterans Hosp.; author of Vers la 
Beauté Plastique; d. Riverdale, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1946. 

Natuan, Maup (Mrs. FREDERICK), social worker, speaker; b. New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 20, 1862; a founder, pres., Consumers’ League of N. Y.; 
active in women’s suffrage movement; dir. Women’s Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Assn; delegate to many internatl congresses for labor legislation, 
women’s suffrage, Consumers’ League, peace, etc.; author of the 
history of consumers’ orgns; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1946. 

Newcorn, Wi1i1Am, lawyer, judge; b. Austria, Mar. 4, 1868; came to 
U. S. 1870; mem. N. J. State Legislature 1902-06; first judge Plainfield 
Dist. Court 1906-13; first asst atty genl State of N. J. 1919-24; special 
counsel to state legal dept 1924-27; leader in communal and philan- 
thropic Jewish orgns; d. Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 10, 1946. 
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Novack, Max D., lawyer; b. Camden, N. J., ca. 1911; asst U. S. atty 
Southern N. Y. Dist; during World War II, asso. ed. Yank (magazine) ; 
adviser on veterans for Dept of Justice Washington; d. Washington, 
D. C., July 6, 1946. 

Oper, Morris, lawyer; b. Lithuania, 1879; came to U. S. 1880; in law 
practice Hartford, Conn., since 1904; head of local Jewish institutions 
and active in civic affairs; home, Hartford, Conn.; d. St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Dec. 22, 1946. 

Osgorn, Max, author, art critic; b. Germany, Feb. 10, 1870; came to 
U. S. 1941; art critic Vossische Zeitung and other Ullstein publications 
Berlin for nearly 30 yrs; author of many books, incl. German Art in the 
Nineteenth Century, History of Art, biographies of Max Liebermann, 
Lesser Ury, Marc Chagall, The Opalescent Mirror; d. New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 24, 1946. 

PEKELIS, ALEXANDER Haim, university professor; b. Russia, 1902; came to 
U. S. 1940; asso. prof., prof., law U.’s of Rome, Florence, Leipzig, 
Vienna, Paris; asso. prof. sociology Graduate Faculty Political and 
Social Science New School for Social Research New York since 1941; 
ed. publications Italy; active in Am. and World Jewish Congresses; 
Labor Zionist leader in U. S.; home Larchmont, N. Y.; d. (in plane 
accident), Dec. 28, 1946. 

Pexs, IsAAc ROSENBAUM, dermatologist; b. Baltimore, Md., Oct. 8, 1881; 
asst prof. dermatology Johns Hopkins U.; during World War I, Lieut. 
med. reserve corps U. S. Army; d. Baltimore, Md., Feb. 4, 1947. 

Prorz, Harry, physician, bacteriologist; b. Paterson, N. J., Apr. 17. 
1890; conducted research on cause of typhus; during World War I, 
Lieut. Col. U. S. Army, Staff of the Surgeon General, Washington; 
adviser on army sanitation; mem. commn to control typhus epidemic 
Bulgaria, Poland, Russia, 1915-19; dir. Pasteur Institute, Paris, 1919— 
40; during World War II, head virus div. army medical corps, member 
U.S. Typhus Commn (retired 1946); consultant to Secy of War since 
1946; holder of American and foreign awards; d. Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 6, 1947. 

PopELL, Daviw Louts, lawyer; b. Russia, Nov. 21, 1884; came to U. S. 
1891; special asst U. S. atty in charge of anti-trust cases 1921-24, 
1938-41; lecturer Columbia Law School 1932; active in communal 
affairs; d. New York, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1947. 

RatKowsky, JULIus, rabbi; aged 92; d. Boston, Mass., Apr. 12, 1947. 

Ravicn, JAMES Ear, lawyer, communal leader; b. Russia, July 30, 1896; 
came to U. S. 1900; apptd by corp. counsel to revise charter and 
ordnances for City of Hartford 1929; d. Hartford, Conn., Oct. 17, 1946. 

RESSLER, IsapDoRE, artist; b. Switzerland, 1865; went to Canada 1887, 
came to U. S. 1916; paintings on exhibition Detroit, St. Petersburg, 
Washington; d. Detroit. Mich., Feb. 2, 1947. 

Reusen, Mark SETH, physician, pediatrist; b. New York, N. Y., Apr. 
21, 1885; contributed to medical research on diseases of children; d. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1947. 

Rosertson, Louis Jesse, industrialist, communal worker; b. Hoboken, 
N. J., Jan. 18, 1880; leader in leather industry; a founder, chmn bd of 
dir.’s, Tanners Council of U. S.; author of Dictionary of Leather Termi- 
nology; during World War I, mem. War Trade Bd; leader in Jewish 
philanthropic, welfare and educational activities; d. New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 23, 1947. 
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Rosinson, Victor, medical historian; b. Russia, Aug. 16, 1886; came to 
U. S. 1889; prof. history of medicine Temple U. Sch. of Med. since 
1929; conducted medico-historical investigations in Europe; author of 
numerous books on various phases of medical history; ed. of medical 
encyclopedias, incl. Historia Medicinae in 30 vols.; pres. N. Y. Soc. for 
Med. History; mem. French and German soc.’s of med. history; d. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1947. 

ROSENBERG, ADOLPH, communal worker; b. Cincinnati, O., Dec. IQ, 
1881; active in Jewish communal affairs; pres. Union of Am. Hebrew 
Congs. since 1943; d. Cincinnati, O., Dec. 6, 1946. 

ROSENBLOOM, CeLtA NeuMarK (Mrs. SoL), communal worker; b. Ger- 
many; came to U. S. 1888; active in Zionist movement and women’s 
and educational Jewish orgns; contributed funds for building to house 
Inst. of Jewish Studies at Hebrew U. Jerusalem; d. New York, N. Y., 
Jame 255 1947. 

ROSENFELD, Pau, author; b. New York, N. Y., May 4, 1890; music critic, 
contributor to periodicals, incl. New Republic, The Nation, The Dial; 
author of books on art, novel, essays; veteran World War I; d. New 
York, N. Y., July 21, 1946. 

ROSENTHAL, Moriz, pianist, composer; b. Poland, Dec. 18, 1862; world 
famous concert artist; toured many countries; d. New Works NerY., 
Sept. 3, 1946. 

ROSEWATER, CHARLES CoLMaN, publisher; b. Omaha, Neb., May 24, 
1874; business mgr, organizer, publisher, newspapers, magazines, 
Omaha, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Seattle, New York (retired 1930); 
active in communal affairs; d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1946. 

RoTHENSTEIN, Max, Yiddish journalist; b. Poland, Jan. 2, 1896; came 
to U. S. 1921; correspondent, editor, newspapers Berlin (Germany), 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles; d. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Jan. 13, 1947. 

RusBEL, Jacos A., educator; teacher public schools since 1904; pioneer in 
nursery school and visual education; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1947. 

Sacks, Harry N., manufacturer; b. ca. 1871; active in Jewish communal 
affairs Philadelphia; d. Germantown, Pa., Sept. 3, 1946. 

Sapowsky, Sotomon S., rabbi, author; b. Russia, May 5, 1879; came 
to U. S. 1902; rabbi Russia, Albany, Rochester since 1920; active in 
Zionist movement; author of three books on Jewish historical and 
current subjects; d. Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1946. 

SARASON, SAMUEL Davis, civil engineer, university professor; b. Russia, 
June 21, 1883; came to U. S. 1892; engnr U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 1906-10; surveys included Alaska and Philippine Islands; 
consulting engnr to City of Syracuse 1915-26; mem. faculty since 1910, 
professor since 1925, Coll. of Engnrg Syracuse U. (retired 1938); d. 
Syracuse, N, Y., Sept. 10, 1946. 

ScuacueET, Isaac E. C., lawyer; b. ca. 1897; former deputy district attor- 
ney; pres. Southern Colorado Bar Assn; home, Walsenburg, Colo.; d. 
Pueblo, Colo., Nov. 26, 1946. 

ScuoFFeEL, Louis A., judge; b. New York, N. Y., July 27, 1894; member 
N. Y. State Legislature 1922-25; judge Municipal Court since 1933; 
home, New York, N. Y.; d. Ridgefield, Conn., July 8, 1946. 

ScuomER, ABRAHAM S., lawyer, author, communal worker; b. Russia, 
1876; came to U. S. 1891; author of plays in Yiddish and articles on 
anti-Semitism; d. Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 16, 1946. 
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Seca, SamuEL Louis, manufacturer; b. Lithuania, Nov. 14, 1885; came 
to U. S. 1891; mem. City Council and v.-Mayor; during World War 
I, mem. Chillicothe City War Council; d. Chillicothe, O., June 10, 
1946, . 

SHapiro, BERL, rabbi; b. Poland, ca. 1862; came to U. S. ca. 1886; served 
congs. Baltimore for 20 yrs, Philadelphia for 40 yrs; d. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 20, 1946. . 

Suapiro, SHABSI, rabbi; b. ca. 1887; came to U. S. 1927; former rabbi 
Community Center of Beth David, New York; d. New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 29. 1947. 

SHAPLEN, JOSEPH, newspaper reporter; b. Russia, Dec. 27, 1893; came 
to U. S. 1906; foreign correspondent Russia for United Press 1917, 
Berlin for New York Tribune 1924; mem. The New York Times staff 
since 1929; specialist on labor, Russia and foreign affairs generally; 
d. New York, N. Y., June 4, 1946. 

SiEsEL, SipNey M., builder, communal leader; b. Macon, Ga., ca. 1889; 
officer of local charitable orgns; d. Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 15, 1946. 
SiLBeR, SAuL, rabbi, educator; b. Russia, Mar. 15, 1881; came to U.S. 

1900; rabbi Cong. Anshe Sholom Chicago since 1910; a founder, pres. 
since 1922, Hebrew Theological Coll.; v.-pres. Union of Orthodox 
Congs.; officer of local charitable and civic orgns; d. Chicago, IIi., 

Sept. 1, 1946. 

SILVERMAN, EsTELLE L., educator; b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1894; 
school principal; mem. bd of gov.’s N. Y. Principals Assn; Home, New 
York, N. Y.; d. Star Lake, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1946. 

Simon, Herman H., rabbi Minneapolis for nearly 60 yrs; d. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., September, 1946. 

STEEG, JAcos I., publisher; publisher, mgr., Jewish Ledger, New Orleans; 
d. New Orleans, La,, Oct. 14, 1946. 

Stren, GERTRUDE, author; b. Allegheny, Pa., Feb. 3, 1874; in France 
since 1903; author of novels, sketches, plays; d. Neuilly, France, July 
27, 1946. 

Streciitz, ALFRED, photographer; b. Hoboken, N.J., Jan. 1, 1864; 
pioneer in modern photography; ed. American Amateur Photographer 
1892-96; founder, editor, other photographic publications; founded 
directed, Little Galleries of Photo-Secession 1905-17 and other art 
galleries; first photographer to be represented in Boston Museum and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art New York; awarded prizes and over 150 
medals for photography in U. S., European capitals, and Asia; founded 
natl. orgn. of pictorial photographers; d. New York, N.Y., July 13, 1946. 

STERNER, ALBERT, artist; b. England, Mar. 8, 1863; came to U. S. 1881; 
works include portraits, paintings on religious subjects, landscapes, 
book and magazine illustrations, etchings; represented at Metropolitan 
Museum of Art New York, museums Pittsburgh, Toronto, London; 
holder of medals; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1946. 

SToLpER, Davin, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1873; rabbi, dir. Jewish Educational 
Soc., San Francisco for many yrs; d. San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 1, 1946. 

STRAKOSCH, CARL, operatic impresario, publisher, theatrical producer; 
b. Denmark, 1870; came to U. S. 1939; produced, published, English, 
American, and Continental plays in Denmark; d. New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 25, 1946. 

Srraus, HaRoip Hirsu, lawyer; b. Baltimore, Md., Jan. 2, 1885; special 
counsel in charge of all prosecutions N. Y. County for Natl Recovery 
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Administrn 1934; active in communal orgns; d. New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 4, 1947. 

Srroock, JosEpH, textile manufacturer, communal leader; b. New York, 
N. Y., ca. 1870; home, New York, N. Y.; d. Deal, N. J., Aug. 26, 1946. 

StRouss, CLARENCE J., merchant, communal leader; aged 60; d. Youngs- 
town, O., Mar. 7, 1947. 

StypeL, ABRAHAM JOSEPH, publisher, patron of Hebrew literature; b. 
Poland, 1885; came to U. S. ca. 1939; financed publication of over 
1,000 Hebrew books; founded Stybel Publishing House 1918, originally 
Moscow, later Warsaw, New York, with branches in other cities, pub- 
lishing original) Hebrew works and Hebrew translations of world 
classics from Russian, Polish, German, French, Swedish, and other 
languages, and two literary journals, Hatekufah and Miklat; d. New 
York, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1946. 

SucARMAN, Morris Henry, architect; b. Russia, Dec. 15, 1889; came 
to U. S. 1890; designed Hotel New Yorker and other important 
buildings; holder of gold medal of Am. Inst. of Architects; d. New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 12, 1946. 

SussMAN, OtTTo, mining expert; b. Bavaria, Jan. 31, 1879; came to U. S. 
1904; pioneer in development of copper belt in Rhodesia and of rich 
mining properties in U. S.; d. New York, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1947. 

Taus, SIEGFRIED, statesman; b. Moravia, ca. 1876; came to U. S. 1941; 
v.-pres. Czechoslovak Parliament 1919-39; leader of anti-Nazi Social 
Democratic Party in Sudetenland; d. New York, N. Y., May 1, 1946. 

Tocu, MAxIMILIAN, chemist, art expert; b. New York, N. Y., July 17, 
1864; instructor Columbia U., Coll. of City of N. Y., Cooper Union, 
Natl Academy of Design; hon. prof. industrial chemistry Peiping Tech. 
Coll. and Natl Inst. of Tech., China, 1924; author of books on chem- 
istry, paints, and painting; during World War I, in charge of camou- 
flage of forts and ships; originated Toch system of camouflage; mem. 
Royal Photographic Soc. (England), Microscopical Soc. of N. Y.; 
d. New York, N. Y., May 28, 1946. 

Tyce, ZELIG, author, communal worker; b. Poland, July 30, 1890; came 
to U. S. 1920; ed. newspapers Poland and U. S., in Yiddish, Hebrew 
Polish, English; author of books on contemporary Jewish history, 
biography, politics; exec. dir. Am. Fed. for Polish Jews; organizer 
World Fed. of Polish Jews; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 12, 1947. 

Urpacn, Ericu, physician; b. Czechoslovakia, ca. 1893; came to U. S. 
1938; in medical practice Vienna, Philadelphia; allergy specialist; d. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 17, 1946. 

Wargurc, Max M., banker, financial expert, philanthropist; b. Ger- 
many, June 5, 1867; came to U. S. 1939; mem. Financial Commn of 
German Peace Delegation at Versailles; active in Jewish communal 
and civic affairs in Germany and U. S.; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 26, 
1946. 

WassERMAN, A. ALFRED, lawyer; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 11, 1899; 
member Pa. State House of Representatives 1932-36; d. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 30, 1946. 

WEINBERGER, ALFRED, manufacturer; b. Czechoslovakia, ca. 1873; came 
to U. S. 1941; Consul General of Denmark in Prague; d. New York, 
N. Y., Aug. 16, 1946, 

Weinstein, AARON L., rabbi; b. Goshen, Ind., ca. 1882; rabbi Temple 


/ 
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Israel, Jamaica, N. Y., 1923-36 (retired); d. Jamaica, N. Y., Apr. 28, 
1947. 

WEINSTEIN, ALEXANDER, industrial engineer; b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 
8, 1891; consultant in reorganization and management of industrial 
enterprises; lecturer dept of industrial engrg Columbia U.; former 
mem. N. Y. State Bd of Mediation; d. Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 19, 
1947. 

Weiss, ALBERT, realtor, civic worker; b. Czechoslovakia, Mar. 29, 1865; 
came to U. S. 1883; mem. Bd of Higher Education New York for many 
yrs; d. New York, N. Y., Apr. 30, 1947. 

Wuiteman, Karman, teacher, author; b. ca. 1882; secy Assn of Principals 
of Hebrew Schools, Bd of License of Hebrew Teachers; author of 
The Jew and His World and many articles in Hebrew and_ Yiddish, 
on Hebrew education and other subjects; d. New York, N. Y., Sept. 
24, 1946. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


ADLER, ELKAN NATHAN, lawyer, author; b. England, July 24, 1861; 
international lawyer; collector of rare books and ancient manuscripts; 
world traveller; author of many books on Jewish historical and literary 
subjects; former pres. Jewish Hist. Soc.; corresp. mem. Royal Academy 
of History of Spain; d. London, England, Sept. 15, 1946. 

AHARONI, IsRAEL, zoologist, Semitic philologist; b. Lithuania, 1882; went 
to Palestine 1901; curator Zoological Museum Hebrew U.; made many 
expeditions into Syrian Desert for zoological research; important find- 
ings in many museums; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, Oct. 10, 1946. 

AIkEN, Max, lawyer; b. England, ca. 1900; went to Canada 1903; consul 
for Venezuela, acting consul for Costa Rica; d. Toronto, Canada, 
Sept. 18, 1946. 

Bapt, HERMANN, public official; b. Germany, 1887; member Prussian 
Diet 1922-26; dir.-genl in Foreign Ministry and Ministry of Interior, 
Prussia; d. Tel Aviv, Palestine; reportd Nov. 15, 1946. 

BarRneETT, Sir Louis Epwarp, physician, surgeon; b. New Zealand, Mar. 
24, 1865; prof. surgery Otago U.; pres. New Zealand Med. Assn; 
recipient honors and decorations; d. New Zealand, November, 1946. 

BELINFANTE, JOHAN, journalist; b. Netherlands, ca. 1875; former mng. 
dir. Netherlands press agency (Algemeen Nederlandsch Presbureau) ; 
d. Rotterdam, Netherlands, Jan. 8, 1947. 

BERMAN, JaKos, physician, pediatrist; b. Poland, 1893; went to Union of 
So. Africa 1940; medical officer of health in charge of Polish refugees 
in Northern Rhodesia;-d. Durban, Union of So. Africa, June 15, 1946. 

Bau, Moses, rabbi;.b. Palestine, 1886; chmn Agudath Isr. Palestine, 
mem. exec. World Agudath Isr.; founder, ed., Kol Yisroel, Orthodox 
weekly; author of Amuda Denehora (biog. of Rabbi Chaim Sonnenfeld); 
So cuusalea, Palestine; d. Messina, Italy, en route to U. S., June 

BLocn, JEAN-RICHARD, author; b. France, 1884; author of novels, essays, 
plays, travel works; a founder 1937, dir., Ce Soir, Paris, communist 
newspaper; member French Upper House; v.-pres. Foreign Affairs 
Commun of the Council of the Republic; d. Paris, France, Mar. 15, 1947. 

BrevgER, Isaak, lawyer, author; b. Hungary, Sept. 18, 1883; went to 
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Palestine 1936; leader Agudas Isr.; author of German books, on Jewish 
Foe aa philosophical topics; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, Aug. 10, 

Brociner, Maurice, public official; b. Rumania, 1854; army colonel; 
officer Rumanian army in war of 1877-78; decorated by Russian Czar 
and Rumanian King; secy to King Charles I and dir. charity funds; 
d. Bucharest, Rumania, July 22, 1946. 

Conen, HANNAH FLORETTA, communal worker; b. England, 1875; pres. 
Jewish Bd of Guardians 1930-40; active in Women’s Welfare and 
educational orgns; d. London, England, Nov. 21, 1946. 

CounEen, HARoLD Epwarp, public official; b. Australia, Nov. 25, 1881; 
Member Victoria Legislative Council 1929-35, Assembly 1935-42; 
Asst Minister Railways 1932-35; Minister Public Instruction and 
Solicitor Genl 1935; Commr Australian Red Cross in Middle East 
1939-42; Deputy Adj. Gen] Australian military forces 1942-44; during 
World War I, Commander brigade; holder of military honors; d. 
Melbourne, Australia, Oct. 28,:1946. 

Couen, Naomi (Mrs. Joe), communal leader; actively associated with 
all natl, welfare com.’s Leeds, women’s orgns, for 50 yrs; chmn Mental 
Health Com.; aged 85; d. Leeds, England, July 6, 1946. 

Davipson, Jos—EPH, communal worker; b. Poland, ca. 1882; former mem- 
ber Polish Sejm; pres. Assn of Polish Jews in Palestine; d. Tel Aviv, 
Palestine, Jan. 8, 1947. 

Davis, WoLrFE, industrialist; b. Lithuania, 1882; went to Union of So. 
Africa 1897; veteran Anglo-Boer War 1899-1902; d. Capetown, Union 
of So. Africa, August, 1946. 

EINLEGER, SoLomMon, Talmudic scholar, Wales; formerly of Vienna, 
Austria, where established, and maintained for 24 yrs, Beth Hamid- 
rosh and Talmud Torah; aged 82; d. Cardiff, Wales; reportd Dec. 6, 
1946. 

EpsTeEIN, MortTIMER, editor, England; b. Lithuania, 1880; ed. Annual 
Register, Statesman’s Year Book; active in communal affairs; authority 
on education; d. London, England, June 23, 1946. 

FINKIELSTEIN, Noau, journalist; co-publisher 1906, Dos Yiddish Togblatt, 
Warsaw daily, changed 1908 to Hajnt; Parizer Hajnt, Paris, 1926-40; 
aged 75; d. Paris France; reportd July 19, 1946. 

Freunp, Ernst, physician; b. Austria, 1863; went to England 1938; 
authority on nutrition and food chemistry; prof. medical chemistry 
Vienna U.; dir. Pearson Foundation for Cancer Research Vienna, later 
London; d. London, England, June 2, 1946. 

FRIEDER, Armin, rabbi; chmn Union of Jewish Communities Slovakia; d. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, June 22, 1946. 

FRIEDIGER, Max Mostss, rabbi;.b. Hungary, Apr. 9, 1884; chief rabbi 
Denmark; d. Copenhagen, Denmark, Apr. 9, 1947. 

Gerzova, Soputa, pathologist; founder Pathological Inst. of Hadassah 
Clinic and Hebrew U. 1934; aged 72; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, July 11, 
1946. 

GiiBert, Simon, editor; b. London, England, July 11, 1870; member 
staff since 1897, asso. ed. since 1931, The Jewish Chronicle; active in 
communal affairs; d. London, England, Oct. 9, 1946. 

Ginspurc, Pesacu, Hebrew poet, Palestine; b. ca. 1894; translator into 
Hebrew of modern European lit., incl. Ibsen’s plays; ed. Haaretz; d. 
Tel Aviv, Palestine, Jan. 28, 1947. 
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GLUECKsMANN, MAx, communal leader; b. ca. 1875; pres. Argentina 
congregation, Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society; pioneer 
in country’s cinema development; d. Buenos Aires, Argentina, October, 
1946. 

Go.tpscumipt, Victor Moritz, mineralogist; b. Switzerland, 1888; 
lecturer 1909, prof. 1914, mineralogy and crystallography Oslo U.; 
prof., dir. mineralogical and petrographic inst., U. of Goettingen 
1929-35; prof., dir. geological museum, U. of Oslo since 1935; during 
World War II, consultant laboratories agric. experiment station 
England; foreign mem. Royal Soc. and Geological Soc. London, 
d. Oslo, Norway, Mar. 20, 1947. 

GRUENEWALD, Isaac H., painter; b. Sweden, 1889; prof. Stockholm 
Academy of Art; d. (in aeroplane crash), May 22, 1946. 

Hacer, Eirzer, rabbi; b. ca. 1890; founder Yeshiva Bukowina; pres. 
Agudath Israel Rumania; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, August, 1946. 

Heertyes, SALoMoN, rabbi; chief rabbi provinces No. Brabant and 
Limburg; aged 70; d. Zutphen, Netherlands, Mar. 16, 1947. 

Henriques, Epwarp CEciL QuIxaNo,'communal leader; b. Manchester, 
England, 1879; pres. Council of Manchester and Salford Jews 1942-3, 
Manchester Jewish Bd of Guardians; chmn Salford Probation Com.; 
mem. Ministry of Labour Juvenile Advisory Com., and active in other 
youth movements; Major, Royal Engineers, World War I; d. Man- 
chester, England, Apr. 5, 1947. 

Jacozs, Lionet Kearns, real estate operator and prospector; b. England, 
1860; went to Union of So. Africa 1881; pioneer settler of Witwaters- 
rand; d. Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, Apr. 23, 1947. 

Kanan, Lazar, Yiddish journalist and author; b. Latvia, ca. 1886; 
corresp., ed., newspapers, incl. Haynt, Moment, Warsaw, Tagblatt, Lodz; 
author of novels; d. Shanghai, China, May 26, 1946. 

KAHANA, ABRAHAM, scholar, historian; b. Russia, 1874; went to Palestine 
1922; author in Hebrew of books on Italian and general Jewish history, 
commentary on Bible and Apocrypha, biographies of noted rabbis, a 
Hebrew grammar, Russo-Hebrew dictionary; d. Tel-Aviv, Palestine; 
reported Feb. 27, 1946. 

KaAtvarisky, CHAaim MarGOLIOTH, communal worker, active Zionist; 
b. Poland, 1868; went to Palestine 1895; leader Labor Zionists; active 
in movement for Arab-Jewish friendship; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, Jan. 
19, 1947. 

KasteEIn, JOsEF (JuLrus Karzenstem), historian; b. Germany, Oct. 6, 
1890; went to Palestine 1934; author of books in German, published 
also in English translation, on Sabbatai Zevi, Jewish history; d. Haifa, 
Palestine, June 13, 1946. 

KRAMER, Morris, industrialist; b. Latvia, 1881; went to Union of So. 
Africa 1904; former pres. So. African Federated Chamber of Industries; 
justice of peace; d. Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, July 17, 1946. 

LacHoveER, FisHEL, author, critic, historian of Hebrew literature; b. 
Poland, 1883; went to Palestine 1927; author of books on history of 
modern Hebrew literature, history of Jews; collected works of noted 
Jewish literary figures throughout the world; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, 
Feb. 24, 1947. 

LELEWER, HERMAN, communal worker; b. Germany, ca. 1891; went to 
Palestine 1936; chmn World Exec. Maccabi Assn; d. Tel Aviv, Pales- 
tine, July 21, 1946. 
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Levison, WILHELM, university professor, historian; b. Germany, 1876; 
went to England 1939; prof. history Bonn U. for many yrs, Durham, 
England, since 1939; co-author of Monumenta Germaniae Historica, col- 
lection of sources of medieval German history, and author of books 
on early German history; d. Durham, England, Jan. 18, 1947, 

Levy, Oscar, physician, author; b. Germany, Mar. 28, 1867; went to 
England 1894; translator into English of complete works of Nietzsche 
in 18 vols., into German of some of Disraeli’s novels; d. Oxford, Eng- 
land, August, 1946. 

Lion, Leon, M., actor, producer, dramatist; b. London, England, Mar. 
12, 1879; member of outstanding theatrical groups; author and pro- 
ducer of numerous stage successes; d. London, England, Mar. 28, 1947. 

MANNHEIM, Kart, sociologist; b. Hungary, 1893; went to England 1933; 
lecturer U. of Heidelberg 1926-30, prof. sociology U. of Frankfort 
1930-33; lecturer U. of London since 1933; ed. Internatl Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction London and New York; d. Lon- 
don, England, Jan. 9, 1947. 

MARMORSTEIN, ARTHUR, theologian, England; b. Hungary, Sept. 20, 
1882; lecturer Bible and Talmud Jews’ Coll. since 1912; author of 
books, in German, English, and Hebrew, on Talmud, New Testament, 
rabbinic literature and other religious subjects; d. London, England, 
Oct. 5, 1946. 

Myers, CHARLES SAMUEL, psychologist; b. London, England, Mar. 13, 
1873; demonstrator, lecturer, experimental psychology Cambridge U. 
1904-22; prof. psychology Kings Coll. London 1906-09; dir. 1922, 
principal 1930, adviser, Natl Inst. of Industrial Psychology; ed. British 
Journal of Psychology 1911-24; author of books on psychology, anthro- 
pology, medicine, physiology; first pres. British Psychological Society; 
d. Minehead, England, Oct. 12, 1946. 

PanicEL, Hamm Josepu, rabbi, lawyer; b. Palestine, 1882; went to Argen- 
tina 1938; rabbi Baghdad, Jerusalem, Buenos Aires; examiner of He- 
brew Law at Hebrew U. Jerusalem 1920; d. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Oct. 19. 1946. 

PosENER, SALOMON, author, historian; b. Russia, 1876; went to France 
1903; author of biography of Adolph Crémieux; ed. La Correspondence 
Russe, La Tribune Fuive, Paris; d. Paris, France, Oct. 24, 1946. 

PosNANSKY, ARTURO, archaeologist; b. Austria, Apr. 12, 1874; naturalized 
Bolivian citizen since 1901; dir. Natl Museum, Inst. of Criminology 
and Tihuanacu Anthropological Inst., La Paz; head dept. of archae- 
ology and paleontology U. of La Paz; author of books on archaeological 
and allied topics; recipient of honors and decorations from countries 
of Europe and So. Am.; d. La Paz, Bolivia, July 28, 1946. 

REsNICK, SALOMON, journalist; b. Russia, 1895; went to Argentina 1904; 
founder weekly El Mundo Israelita; ed. Judaica, monthly review Buenos 
Aires; translator into Spanish of Peretz, Asch, Zhitlovsky, and Dubnov’s 
historical writings; author of books in Spanish; d. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, July 27, 1946. 

Rosé, ARNOLD JosEF, violinist; b. Rumania, Oct. 10, 1863; went to 
England 1938; leader Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra for 57 yrs; 
prof. violin Vienna Conservatory 1909-24; d. London, England, Aug. 
25, 1946. 

RosenBAuM, Morris, rabbi; b. England, 1871; minister, secy, 1905-35, 
emeritus since 1935, Borough Syn. London; authority on Anglo- 
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Jewish genealogy, history; translator into English of Rashi’s Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch; lecturer; archivist; d. London, England, 
Jan. 27, 1947. 

RoTHscHILD, BARON RoseErT DE, banker; b. France, 1880; came to U. S. 
1940; active in cultural, philanthropic, communal affairs in France 
and U. S.; home, New York, N. Y.; d. Lausanne, Switzerland, Dec. 
25, 1946. 

Runitcu, Ossip, actor, producer; b. Russia, ca. 1890; went to Union of 
So. Africa 1939; on stage and screen, in Russian and Yiddish, Europe 
and Africa; d. Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, Apr. 6, 1947. 

Scuapiro, Davin, Hebrew scholar; b. ca. 1863; authority on Jewish rites 
and ceremonies; author of Medicine and the Talmud; translator; d. Paris, 
France, April 1947. 

ScHWARZFELD, Moszs, editor, author; b. Rumania, 1857; founded An- 
uarul pentrue Israeliti (Jewish Year Book 1877-98), year books of Julius 
Barasch Historical Society; ed. Egalitatea, Bucharest weekly, 1890-— 
1940; d. Bucharest, Rumania, October, 1943. 

Scruro, LuctEn, founder; editor, L’ Aurore, French Jewish periodical, 
Cairo; d. Cairo, Egypt; reportd Mar. 21, 1947. 

STERNBACH, Epwarp, lawyer; b. Poland, 1874; went to India 1940; 
founder, v.-pres., Polish Union, India; d. Bombay, India, Oct. 25, 1946. 

STERN, SAMUEL, communal leader, Hungary; b. ca. 1873; pres. Budapest 
Jewish:Community for many yrs; d. Budapest, Hungary, June 14, 1946. 

Srreir, SHALOM, Hebrew writer; b. Galicia, 1889; went to Palestine 
1908; literary critic; author of 2-vol. collection of critical essays in 
Hebrew; d. Jerusalem, Palestine, June 1946. 

Wartski, Morris, communal leader; b. Poland, Apr. 19, 1855; went 
to North Wales 1880; founded, at own expense, congs. Bangor, Lland- 
udno; leader Jewish community No. Wales; d. Llandudno, No. Wales, 
July, 1946. 

ZALTZMAN, SOLOMON, publisher; b. Russia, ca. 1872; went to Palestine 
1919; publisher Bialik’s poems in Russian translation, Jabotinsky’s 
work in Hebrew, Haaretz, Palestine daily; d. Tel-Aviv, Palestine, 
December 1, 1946. 

ZYBERT, GERSHON, communal worker; b. Poland; went to Union of So. 
Africa 1939; leader Jewish labor movement in Poland; mem. Warsaw 
City Council; d. Capetown, Union of So. Africa, Aug. 6, 1946. 
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Compiled by Iva Cohen —— 


Books oF JEWIsH INTEREST IN ENGLISH 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED States! 


Contemporary Problems 


ADLER, Cyrus and MarcatirH, AARON M. With firmness in the right; 
American diplomatic action affecting Jews, 1840-1945. New York, 
American Jewish Committee, 1946. xxvii, 489 p. 

Appeared originally under title ‘American intercession on behaif of 
Jews in the diplomatic correspondence of the United States, 1840- 
1938,” which was published as Volume 36 of the Publications of the 
American Jewish Historical Society in 1943. Two new chapters have been 
added to this edition. 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE. Proceedings of the third session, Feb- 
ruary 17-19, 1946, Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. by Ruth Hershman. New 
York, The Conference, 1946. 292 p. 

Reports of the Plenary meetings are given verbatim; reports of com- 
mittee meetings are summarized. 

Fever, Leon I. On being a Jew. New York, Bloch, 1947. 135 p. 

Discusses some of the problems of contemporary life and recommends 
measures helpful in adjusting to them. 

JOHNSON, FREDERICK ERNEST, ed. Foundations of democracy; a series of 
addresses. New York, Institute for Religious & Social Studies, 1947. 
ix, 278 p. (Religion and civilization series) 

Partial contents: Hebrew sources: Scriptures and Talmud, by 
Louis Finkelstein.—Democracy and Zionism, by M. M. Kaplan. 

Lewin, Isaac, Munk, MicHarEt L., and BERMAN, JEREMIAH J. Religious 
freedom; the right to practice Shehitah (Kosher slaughtering) New 
York, Research Institute for Post-War Problems of Religious Jewry, 
1946. 278 p. 

Contains a history of the legislation on Shehitah, attempts to prohibit 
its practice and a discussion of the democratic countries which have 
protected its use. 


1 The period covered is June, 1946—May, 1947. 
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Parkes, JAMES WiLLIAM. The Jewish problem in the modern world. 
Amer. ed. New York and London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. 242 p. 
(Home univ. lib. of modern knowledge) 


An authoritative, well-balanced survey, including an appraisal of 
the problem of Palestine. Based on the English edition of 1939. 


Pinson, Koppre. Suus, ed. Essays on antisemitism; foreword by Salo W. 
Baron. 2d ed. rev. and enl. New York, Conference on Jewish Rela- 
tions, 1946. 280 p. (Jewish social studies. Publications, no. 2) 


Most of the essays have been revised and three new ones have been 
added: essays on modern anti-Semitism in France and Germany, and a 
brief article on the postwar world by the editor. 


Ste, Ernst, ed. Anti-Semitism; a social disease. With a preface by 
Gordon W. Allport. New York, International Universities Press, 1946. 
xxvii, 140 p. ; 


A symposium by experts employing a psychoanalytical approach to 
the problem. 


‘TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. Why men hate. New York, Beechhurst Press, 1947. 
368 p. 


An analysis of the typical bigot and a discussion of race prejudice 
and hatred of minorities, with suggestions for remedial programs. 


WaruafTic, ZoracH. Uprooted; Jewish refugees and displaced persons 
after liberation. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American 
Jewish Congress and World Jewish Congress, 1946. vii, 219 p. (From 
war to peace, no. 5) 


A discussion of the problem, with recommendations for a solution. 
ZUCKERMAN, NATHAN. The wine of violence; an anthology of anti- 
Semitism. New York, Association Press, 1947. xxv, 362 p. 


Quotations from historical as well as contemporary sources. 


Jews in Europe 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE. Nazi Germany’s war against the Jews, 


prepared and compiled by Seymour Krieger. New York, The Confer- 
ence, 1947. xix, 618 p. 


Includes proposals of the Conference for inclusion in the German 
peace treaty and the complete account of Germany’s destruction of 
European Jewry as revealed in the evidence assembled at Nuremberg. 


Davies, RayMonp ARTHUR. Odyssey through Hell. New York, Fischer, 
1946. 235 p. 


An account of what happened to the Jews in the countries in eastern 
Europe that were overrun by the Germans. 
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HirscuMann, Ira Artuur. Life line to a promised land. New York, 
Vanguard, 1946. xvi, 214 p. 
As a special representative of the State Department the author’s 
responsibility was to get as many refugees as possible out of the Balkans 
and into Palestine. 


Roru, Ceci. The history of the Jews of Italy. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1946. xiv, 575 p. 
The first history of the Italian Jewish community to appear in any 
language. Covers over twenty centuries, from the classical period to 
the downfall of the fascist state. 


Jews in the United States 


Davie, Maurice Rea, and others. Refugees in America; report of the 
Committee for the Study of Recent Immigration from Europe. New 
York, Harper, 1947. xxi, 453 p. 

The most comprehensive discussion of the subject, giving back- 
grounds, statistics, present occupations and suggestions for a solution to 
the problem. 


FREDMAN, J. GEorRGE and Fark, Louis A. Jews in American wars. [3d 
ed. rev.] Hoboken, N. J., Terminal Print. & Pub. Co., 1946. 149 p. 


. 


Kionism and Palestine 


Barsour, Neviti. Palestine; star or crescent. New York, Odyssey 
Press, 1947. x, 310 p. 
A British viewpoint on the troubled situation in Palestine, with 
particular emphasis on the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country. 


Cowen, IsraeL. The Zionist movement, ed. and rey. with supplementary 
chapter on Zionism in the United States, by Bernard G. Richards. 
New York, Zionist Organization of America, 1946. 400 p. 


CrossMAN, RicHARD Howarp StTaArrorp. Palestine mission; a personal 
record. New York, Harper, 1947. viii, 210 p. 
By a Labor member of Parliament, based on his observations as a 
member of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine. 


Crum, Bartiey C. Behind the silken curtain; a personal account of 
Anglo-American diplomacy in Palestine and the Middle East. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1947. xiv, 297 p. 

By an American member of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry on Palestine. 
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Hosman, Josepu Burton, ed. Palestine’s economic future; a review of 
progress and prospects. With a message from Field Marshal Smuts. 
New York, W. S. Heinman, 1946. 310, cx p. 

A symposium, by experts, on agricultural and industrial progress in 
Palestine. 


HECHALUTZ ORGANIZATION OF AmERICA. Hechalutz; builders and fight- 
ers. [Material collected and edited by Shmuel Ben Zvi and Shirley 
Lashner] New York, The Organization, 1946. 160 p. 


Relates some of the achievements of this group which concerns itself 
with preparing Zionist youth for pioneering in Palestine. 


Palestine; a study of Jewish, Arab and British policies. Pub. for the Esco 
Foundation for Palestine. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1947. 2 v. 


A definitive study of modern Palestine from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to the present time prepared by Christian and Jewish 
scholars. 


Rosner, Jakos. A Palestine picture book, photographs. New York, 
Schocken Books, 1947. 141 p. 


Brief explanatory notes accompany the photographs. 
Sankowsky, Mrs. SHOSHANNA (Harris) A short history of Zionism. 


Pictorial statistics by Itzhak Sankowsky. [4th ed., rev. and enl.] New 
York, Bloch, 1947. 223 p. 


Strong, Istmor F. Underground to Palestine. New York, Boni & Gaer, 
1946. xiv, 240 p. 
The story of the author’s experiences on a ship conveying “‘illegal 
immigrants” to Palestine. 


THORBECKE, ELLEN. Promised land; with an introd. by W. J. R. Thor- 
becke. Cover, diagrams and sketches designed by I. David. New 
York, Harper, 1947. 171 p. 


A graphic record of Jewish achievement in Palestine. 
ZIMAN, JosHuA. The revival of Palestine; with an introd. by Abraham 
Granovsky. New York, Sharon Books, 1946. 192 p. 


An account of Jewish contributions to the economy of Palestine 
during the past sixty years. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Aronson, Davin. The Jewish way of life. New York, National Academy 
for Adult Jewish Studies, 1946. xii, 191 p. 


A textbook on Judaism from the Conservative point of view. 
Brste. O.T. Ecclesiastes: with an essay by Irwin Edman. New York, 
Odyssey Press, 1946. 58 p. 
An appreciation of the philosophy of life developed in Ecclesiastes. 
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Brste. O. T. Sone or Sotomon. The song of songs which is Solomon’s; 
illus. by Jacques Lipchitz. Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Golden Eagle Press, 
1947. 36 p. (Designer classics) 


BLUMENFIELD, SAMUEL M. Master of Troyes; a study of Rashi, the 
educator. Foreword by Chaim Tchernowitz. Published for the Jewish 
Institute of Religion. New York, Behrman, 1946. xii, 208 p. 

A doctoral dissertation on the great French Talmudic commentator’s 
educational views and practices. 


Braupe, Morris. Scriptural psychiatry. New York, Froben Press, 1946 
150 p. 
The human behavior and philosophy of the Old Testament inter- 
preted psychiatrically. 


Caxxins, RaymMonp. The modern message of the minor prophets. New 
York, Harper, 1947. ix, 205 p. 
The validity for our day of the message of the twelve so-called minor 
prophets. 


CHAVEL, CHARLES B. and WouLBERG, Harry I., eds. The 5707-1946 
manual of holiday sermons. New York, Rabbinical Council Press, 


1946. 132 p. 


Cuurcu, Brooke Peters (Mrs. Joun A. Cuurcu) The golden years; the 
Old Testament narrative as literature. New York, Rinehart, 1947. 
407 p. 

Compares Hebrew literature to contemporary literatures in Greece 
and the rest of the world. Based on the King James version. 


Couen, Mortimer JosepH. Pathways through the Bible; illus. by Arthur 
Szyk. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946. xxv, 
548 p. 

Provides a background of information and interpretation useful as 
an introduction to the Old Testament. 


RisENSTEIN, IRA. What we mean by religion; a modern interpretation of 
the Sabbath and festivals. Rev. and enl. New York, Behrman, 1946. 
176 p. 

A simplified and popular version of Mordecai M. Kaplan’s Judaism 
as a civilization. The first edition appeared under the title: Creative 
Judaism. 


Faus, Witi1aM Artuur. The genius of the prophets. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 192 p. 
A survey of Old Testament prophecy. 


FRIEDLANDER, MICHAEL. The Jewish religion. American ed. rev. and 
enl., with a biography of the author. Foreword by Theodor H. Gaster; 
pref. by Joshua Bloch. New York, Pardes Pub. House, 1946. xvi, 
530 p. 

A new edition of a standard work. 
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Hemet, ALEXANDER. The Gilgamesh epic and Old Testament parallels. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946. ix, 269 p. 


A study of the similarities between the Babylonian epic and hero 
tales in the Old Testament. 


Jupau, Ha-Levri. Book of Kuzari; tr. from the Arabic by Hartwig 
Hirschfeld. With introd., notes and appendix, containing the history 
of the Khazars; biographical note on Judah Hallevi and map of the 
Khazar kingdom, with a preface to American edition by Joshua Bloch. 
New York, Pardes Pub. House, 1946. 293 p. 


A philosophical defense of Judaism told in the form of a dialogue 
between Al Khazari and the rabbi. 


Misunaw. The Mishnah; Berakoth, Peah, Demai, text with commentary 
of R. Obadiah of Bertinoro. Tr. [from the Hebrew] introd. and new 
commentary in English by Jacob David Herzog;—variant readings, 
references and short exegetical notes in Hebrew by fellows of Harry 

‘ Fischel Institute [for Research in Talmud, Jerusalem] New York, 
Bloch, 1947. Various paging. 


A critical edition, in Hebrew and English, of the first three tractates. 


PricE, SAMUEL. Outlines of Judaism; a manual of the beliefs, ceremonies, 
ethics and practices of the Jewish people. New York, Bloch, 1946. 
xili, 222 p. 

Intended to serve as a guide for the religious school, for the home 
and for prospective newcomers into the Jewish fold. 


Reik, THeopor. Ritual; psycho-analytic studies. With a preface by 
Sigm. Freud; tr. from the second German edition by Douglas Bryan. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and company, 1946. 367 p. (The psycho- 
logical problems of religion. I) 


The first American edition of this important German work. Contains 


psychiatric interpretations of the significance of Kol Nidre and the 
Shofar. 


Row.tey, Harotp Henry. The re-discovery of the Old Testament 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1946. 314 p. : 


Points to the debt Christianity and the New Testament owe to Moses 
and the prophets. 


RYLAARSDAM, JOHN CoeErT. Revelation in Jewish wisdom literature. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946. xi, 128 p. 
An examination of wisdom literature in the canon as well as extra- 
canonical books indicates that the roots for Christian ideas about 
revelation go back to the Old Testament. 


Sabbath and festival prayer book; with a new translation, supplementary 
readings and notes [ed. by Morris Silverman] New York, Rabbinical 
Assembly of America and the United Synagogue of America, 1946. 
xii, 396 p. 


The authorized prayer book for Conservative synagogues. 
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Scuotem, GersHom G. Major trends in Jewish mysticism; based on the 
Hilda Strook lectures delivered at the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York. [Rev. ed.] New York, Schocken Books, 1946. xiv, 454 p. 

Deals with the general characteristics, the various schools and books, 
concluding with the latest phase, Hasidism. 


Literature 


AARONSOHN, MicHAEL. Broken lights. Cincinnati, Johnson & Hardin 
Company, 1946. xii, 337 p. 
The story of a young man, blinded in the first World War, who later 
became a rabbi. 


AscH, SHOLEM. East River, a novel; tr. [from the Yiddish] by A. H. 
Gross. New York, Putnam, 1946. 438 p. 4 
A novel depicting life on the East Side of New York in the early 
1900’s. Particularly concerned with the relationships between the Jews 
and their Catholic neighbors. ad 


BEER-HoFMANN, RicHARD. Jacob’s dream, a prologue. Tr. from the 
German by Ida Bension Wynn. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 5707-1946. 188 p. 

A drama which attempts to interpret the Jew’s place among the 
peoples of the world. Intended as a prelude to the trilogy The Story of 
King David, of which only the first play was published. 


Bercovict, Konrap. The exodus. New York, Beechhurst Press, 1947. 
CI) jo), 
A story of Moses emphasizing his humanity as well as his qualities 
as a leader. 


Buser, Martin. Tales of the Hasidim; the early masters. [Tr. by Olga 
Marx] New York, Schocken Books, 1947. xviii, 335 p. 


Legends told by the Hasidim about their leaders, the zaddikim. 


Dortort, Davin. Burial of the fruit, a novel. New York, Crown, 1947. 
SOS": 
The story of a Jewish boy, brought up in the slums of Brownsville, 
who becomes the top gunman of a Brooklyn gang and who is himself 
killed by one of his associates. 


FRANK, WALDO Davin. Island in the Atlantic. New York, Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1946. 503 p. 
The story of the relationships between three generations of two New 
York families, one Jewish and one non-Jewish, from the time of the 
Draft Riots of 1863 to the sinking of the Titanic. 


GaBRIEL, GiLBERT Wor. Love from London. New York, Macmillan, 
1946. 314 p. 
Three American soldiers billeted in London fall in love with a young 
refugee of partly Jewish ancestry. One of them, a young snob from 
Back Bay Boston, is anti-Semitic. 
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Giatzer, NaHum Norsert, ed. In time and eternity; a Jewish reader. 
[Tr. into English by Olga Marx] New York, Schocken Books, 1946. 
255 p. 


A post-Biblical anthology of religious, legal and philosophical 
writings. 


Heatter, Basic. The dim view, a novel. New York, Farrar, Straus, 
1946. 256 p. 


A war story involving a disturbed young American naval lieutenant, 
an Australian barmaid and a German-Jewish psychiatrist who en- 
deavors to restore the lieutenant to mental health. 


Hozson, Mrs. Laura (ZAMETKIN) Gentleman’s agreement, a novel. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1947. 275 p. 


A novel dealing with a magazine writer’s exposé of anti-Semitism. 


Hutter, CATHERINE. On some fair morning. New York, Dodd, 1946. 
403 p- ” 


A picture of Germany between the two World Wars, and of the 
tragedy which comes to the family of an American woman married to 
a German aristocrat who is half-Jewish, when the Nazis achieve power. 


Koper, ArTHUR. That man is here again; the adventures of a Hollywood 
agent. New York, Random House, 1946. xv, 235 p. 


A collection of humorous stories told in dialect, all but one of which 
appeared originally in The New Yorker. 


KogsTLer, ArTHUR. Thieves in the night; chronicle of an experiment. 
New York, Macmillan, 1946. 357 p. 


A novel depicting life in a Jewish settlement in Palestine from 1937 
ton1939% 


KRANZLER, GERSHON. Galuth melodies; stories for young and old. 
Brooklyn, Merkos L’Inyonei Chinuch, 1946. 125 p. 


Includes Hasidic tales of Rabbi Baruch and his disciples, ancieat 
and medieval historical incidents and stories of the present day. 


La Farce, CHRISTOPHER. The sudden guest. New York, Coward- 
McCann, 1946. 250 p. 


The approach of the 1944 hurricane to the New England coast 
awakens memories of the 1938 storm in the mind of the central char- 
acter who is not Jewish. One of her recollections concerns a niece, 
herself half-Jewish, who has been driven away by her aunt’s refusal to 
allow her to marry a Jew. 


LaurRENTS, ARTHUR. Home of the brave, a play; foreword by Robert 
Garland. New York, Random House, 1946. viii, 167 p. 


The text of the Broadway play about a Jewish soldier who suffers 
from both battle fatigue and the effects of prejudice. 
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Low, JosepxH. Book of Joseph, servant and prophet of God. New York, 
Joseph, Publisher, 1946. 62 p. 


Poems divided into three groups: book of truths, book of psalms 
and Kabala mysteries. 


McCarrery, ARTHUR. Cape Cod on the subway ;a' memoir of pleasure 
boating. New York, Dial Press, 1947. 256 p. 


The experiences of some friends, Jewish and non-Jewish, in a sailboat 
on the waters around New York City. 


ee Rosert. The side of the angels. New York, Knopf, 1947. 
p- 


A story of the conflict between two non-Jewish brothers, one liberal, 
one conservative, and of the deepening of the tensions between them 
when the liberal one falls in love with a Jewish girl. 


MENDELSOHN, S. FELIx, comp. Here’s a good one; stories of Jewish wit 
and wisdom. With an introduction by A. A. Brill. New York, Bloch, 
1947, xv, 255 p. 


None of the stories has appeared in a previous edition. 


NEUMANN, Rosert. Children of Vienna, a novel. New York, Dutton, 
OA e225) Ds 


The story of a group of ragged, starved children, orphaned by war 
and persecution, who have taken shelter in the cellar of what once was 
a fine home. Their leader is a thirteen-year-old Jewish boy. 


ParKER, Norton S. Table in the wilderness; illustrations by Joe Tillot- 
son. Chicago, Ziff-Davis, 1947. 452 p. 


The Biblical account of Joseph and his brothers told in story form. 


PERMAN, Morris. Man’s heart is evil, a novel. New York, Field- 
Doubleday, 1947. 425 p. 


A story of a New York Russian-Jewish family. 


PoLiak, JamMEs S. The golden egg. New York, Holt, 1946. 493 p. 


The story of the spectacular rise and fall of a Hollywood dynasty 
established by two brothers-in-law from New York’s lower East Side. 


RaBINOwITz, SHALOM (SHOLOM ALEICHEM, pseud.) The old country; tr. 
[from the Yiddish] by Julius and Frances Butwin. New York, Crown, 
1946. xii, 434 p. 


A compilation of twenty-seven short stories by the great humorist. 


ROSENBERG, THERESA ABELES. Stolen waters are sweet; a novel of a 
woman’s faith in a man’s weakness. New York, William-Frederick 
Press, 1946. 119 p. 

By her religious faith a woman rescues her husband from a dangerous 
infatuation. 
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SuAw, Irwin. Act of faith, and other stories. New York, Random House, 
1946. 212 p. 
The title story concerns a young Jewish soldier in Europe who is 
upset by the anti-Semitism which he understands is rampant in the 
United States and whose faith is restored by his comrades. 


SNITZER, J. L. The story of the Baal Shem; life, love and teachings of the 
founder of Chassidism and Jewish mysticism. Tr. by Samuel Rosen- 
blatt; ed. by Abraham Burstein. New York, Pardes Pub. House, 1946. 
PATE 0% 


An historical novel based on the life of the great religious personality. 
STERN, SELMA. The spirit returneth...a novel; tr. from the German 


manuscript by Ludwig Lewisohn. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1946. 265 p. 


A novel dealing with the destruction of many German Jewish com- 
munities in the Middle Ages, at the time of the Black Death. 
Wixson, DorotHy CLarKe. The herdsman. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1946. viii, 373 p. 
A novel about the prophet Amos. 


WIsHENGRAD, Morton. The eternal light; twenty-six radio plays from 
the Eternal Light program. With a foreword by Louis Finkelstein. 
New York, Crown, 1947. xxxvi, 412 p. 


Broadcasts sponsored by the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


Biography 


ABRAHAMSEN, Davip. The mind and death of a genius. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1946. viii, 228 p. 


A psychological study of Otto Weininger, the Viennese philosopher, 
a classic example of Jewish self-hatred. 


Apams, Joey. From gags to riches. New York, Fell, 1946. 336 p. 
Autobiography of the night club entertainer and tributes to him. 


Acus, Irvinc A. Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg; his life and his works as 
sources for the religious, legal and social history of the Jews of Germany 


in the thirteenth century. Philadelphia, Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning, 1947. 2 v. 


Acus, Jacos BERNARD. Banner of Jerusalem; the life, times and thought 


of Abraham Isaac Kuk, the late Chief Rabbi of Palestine. New York, 
Bloch, 1946. 243 p. 


The life of a philosopher of Orthodox Judaism who also was an 
ardent Zionist. 


Brop, Max. Franz Kafka, a biography. [Tr. from the German by G. 
Humphreys Roberts] New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 236 p- 


An authorized biography of the European novelist by a life-long 
friend who also has edited his manuscripts and diaries. 
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CuacaLt, Berta (Mrs. Marc Cuacat) Burning lights; thirty-six 
drawings by Marc Chagall. [Tr. by Norbert Guterman] New York, 
Schocken Books, 1946. 268 p. 


Recollections of life as a child in a Russian-Jewish family. 


ConeEn, Juttus Henry. They builded better than they knew. New York, 
Messner, 1946. viii, 376 p. 
Reminiscences of a New York lawyer covering half a century. In- 
cludes pen sketches of Felix Adler, Morris Hillquit, Belle Moskowitz, 
Louis D. Brandeis and others. 


FRANK, PHiLipp. Einstein; his life and times. Tr. from a German manu- 
script by George Rosen; ed. and rev. by Shuichi Kusaka. New York, 
Knopf, 1947. xi, 298, xii p. 

A portrait of the noted physicist by an eminent scientist. 


Huuner, Leon. The life of Judah Touro (1775-1854) Philacelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 5707-1946. xv, 192 p. 
A biography of a merchant and philanthropist whose numerous bene- 
factions were not limited to Jewish recipients. 


JouNnson, GeraLp Wuire. An honorable Titan; a biographical study of 
Adolph S. Ochs. New York, Harper, 1946. ix, 313 p. 
The career of the publisher of The New York Times is emphasized 
rather than the man. 


Kayser, Rupotr. Spinoza; portrait of a spiritual hero. With an intro- 
duction by Albert Einstein; tr. by Amy Allen and Maxim Newmark. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. xix, 326 p. 

A life of the seventeenth century Dutch philosopher based on all 
available documents of his era. 


Kertzer, Morris N. With an H on my dog tag; illus. by Laszlo Matu- 
lay. New York, Behrman, 1947. 197 p. 
Experiences of a Jewish chaplain who served with the United States 
Army in Italy and in France. 


LessER, ALLEN. Enchanting rebel; the secret of Adah Isaacs Menken. 
New York, Beechhurst Press, 1947. 284 p. 
A biography of the 19th century American actress and poet. 


LevincErR, Erma C. (Euruicu) (Mrs. Lee Josepu Levincer) Fighting 
angel; the story of Henrietta Szold. Drawings by Jean Rosenbaum. 
New York, Behrman, 1946. 191 p. 

A biography of the late Zionist leader, founder of Hadassah. 


Mason, ALPpHEUs THomas. Brandeis, a free man’s life. New York, Viking, 
1946. xiii, 713 p. 
An authoritative and scholarly record of the life of Justice Brandeis, 
giving his background and education, and a comprehensive discussion 
of his ideas and accomplishments. 
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Pata, J6ézsEF. Star over Jordan; the life of Theodore Herzl. Tr. from 
the Hungarian by Francis Magyar. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1946. viii, 356 p. 

The story of the apostle of modern Zionism. 


- 


Sctaxy, Leon. Farewell to Salonica; portrait of an era. New York, 
Current Books, 1946. 241 p. 
Recollections of a happy boyhood passed in the colorful atmosphere 
of Salonica, then under Turkish rule, in the days before the first World 
War. 


Suumway, Harry Irvinc. Bernard M. Baruch, financial genius, states- 
man and adviser to presidents. With a foreword by James F. Byrnes; 
and an appendix by Bernard M. Baruch. Boston, Page, 1946. vi, 110 p. 

A brief account of the career of the eminent statesman who has 
served as adviser to six presidents. 


SoLomon, Hannau G. Fabric of my life; the autobiography of Hannah 
G. Solomon. New York, Bloch, 1946. xiv, 263 p. 


Recollections of a social pioneer, organizer of the Jewish Women’s 
Congress and founder of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
WECHSBERG, JOSEPH. Homecoming. New York, Knopf, 1946. 117 p. 


As a soldier in the American army the author revisits his home town 
in Czechoslovakia and finds that only eighty persons of a pre-war 
Jewish population of eight thousand remain alive. 


ZWEIG, FRIDERIKE MARIA (BuRGER) WINTERNITZ. Stefan Zweig [tr. by 
ee McArthur] New York, Crowell, 1946. viii, 277 p. (Gateway 
book 


A human and personal record of the noted author and his friends by 
his first wife. 


Art 


Katz, ALEXANDER Raymonp. The ten commandments. Chicago, L. M. 
Stein, 1946. Portfolio. 


Reproductions, in color, of the original frescoes commissioned by the 
Downtown Synagogue of Chicago. 
WaLkow!Tz, ABRAHAM. Faces from the ghetto; preface by Simon: L. 
Millner. New York, Machmadim Art Editions, 1946. Unpaged. 


Pen and ink drawings reproduced from originals in the collection of 
the Gallery of Jewish Art. 


Juvenile 


AuorsiIn, Mrs. Dororny. Happiness for sale; stories of Jewish life. 
Illus. by Shirley Knoring. New York, Bloch, 1946. vii, 168 p- 


Stories stressing ethical values. For boys and girls between the ages 
of eleven and fourteen. 
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Biste. O. T. The golden Bible; from the King James version of the Old 
Testament. Selected and arranged by Elsa Jane Werner; illus. by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1946. 124 p. 
(A giant golden book) 

The stories have been related in connected sequence, with simplified 
vocabulary and phrasing. 


Biste. O.T. Joseph; the King James version of a well-loved tale, 
arranged by Elizabeth Yates; illus. with wood engravings by Nora S. 
Unwin. New York, Knopf, 1947. 72 p. 


FALKENBERG, PAuL. Palestine; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. New York, 
Holiday House, 1946. 25 p. 


A brief account of the history and present situation in Palestine. 


GELLER, Topros. Had Gadya; text by Efraim M. Rosenzweig. Chicago, 
L. M. Stein, 1946. Unpaged. 


A traditional Jewish children’s tale, in verse. 


Goupin, Hyman Exias. The magic ring and other medieval Jewish tales; 
illus. by Ernest R. Rook. New York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 1946. 249 p. 


Folk tales of adventure, animals and religion. 


IsH-KisHor, JupirH. Adventure in Palestine; the search for Aleezah; 
illus. by Margaret Ayer. New York, Messner, 1947. x, 241 p. 
A mystery story involving three friends—an Arab, English and 
Jewish boy—against the background of Arab-Jewish conflict. 


LevINnGER, Eva C. (Exurticu) (Mrs. Ler JosepH LevincER) The golden 
door; stories of the Jews who had a part in the making of America. 
Illus. by Israel A. Fiedler. New York, Bloch, 1947. xii, 204 p. 

Tales originally published in The new land and More stories of the new 
land. 


Pessin, DEBORAH. Michael turns the globe; with illustrations by Howard 
Simon. Cincinnati, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1946. 
ix, 180 p. (Union story series) 

Through imaginary conversations with a librarian the boy learns 
about Jewish life in many lands. 


SaLmINnEN, Esruer. God’s first children; Bible stories from the Old 
Testament. Illus. by Kaj and Per Beckman [tr. from the Swedish by 
Eugene Gay-Tifft] New York, Roy, 1946. 124 p. 


A free retelling that is both simple and dramatic. 


SttveRMAN, Mrs. ALTHEA OsBer. Habibi and Yow; a little boy and his 
dog. New York, Bloch, 1946. 108 p. 
How they celebrate the various holidays together. 


SmirHER, Erner L. A picture book of Palestine. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 63 p. 
A re-creation of life in Biblical times based on research which has 
been checked by both Christian and Jewish authorities. 
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WEILERSTEIN, SADIE Rose. Little new angel; illus. by Mathilda Keller. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 5707-1947. 
139 p, 

Stories about the holidays as celebrated by two little girls and their 
new baby brother. 


Reference and Annuals 


The American Jewish year book; v. 48, 5707:1946-47. Prepared by the 
staff of the American Jewish Committee under the direction of Harry 
Schneiderman and Julius B. Maller, editors; Morris Fine, associate 
editor. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946. 
xii, 691 p. 

Besides the usual reference features and the Review of the year 5706 
(1945-46) the following special articles are included: The Jewish popu- 
lation of Canada, by Louis Rosenberg.—British and Palestinian Jews 
in World War II, by Israel Brodie.—Yeshiva University, by J. I. 
Hartstein.—Irving Lehman, by Harry Schneiderman.—George Zerdin 
Medalie, by Joseph Willen.—Harry A. Hollzer, by E. F. Magnin.— 
Felix N. Gerson, by D. J. Galter. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN Raspis. Yearbook; v. 56, 1946. 
Fifty-seventh annual convention, June 25—June 27, 1946, Chicago, Ill. 
Ed. by Isaac R. Marcuson. [Cincinnati, 1947] 427 p. 


In addition to proceedings, reports, memorial addresses, membership 
lists, etc., includes: Reform Judaism and the Halacha, by S. B. Freehof. 
—The impact of the chaplaincy upon the chaplain, by Milton Rosen- 
baum and A. L. Fine.—The translation of that impact in the life — 
of the synagog, by E. S. Stone and S. M. Silver. 


HeEsrEw Union Cotrece. Annual; v. 19, 1945-46. Cincinnati, 1945-46. 
52374 bo lps 
Contents: The dissident laity in early Judaism, by S. H. Blank.— 
The second Psalm, by Isaiah Sonne.—Aspects of the rabbinic concept 
of Israel, a study in the Mekilta, by Max Kadushin.—The two versions 
of Abot de Rabbi Nathan, by Judah Goldin.—The Jewish rite of 
covering the head, by Samuel Krauss.—The Triesch Hebra Kaddisha, 
1687-1828, by J. R. Marcus.—New studies in the psychology of 
Judaism, by Abraham Cronbach.—The doxology in synagogue and 
church, a liturgico-musical study, by Eric Werner.—Old-time Torah- 
curtains, by Franz Landsberger.—A Palestinian polemic against 
idolatry, by Luitpold Wallach.—The late Assyro-Babylonian cult of the 
moon and its culmination at the time of Nabonidus, by Julius Lewy.— 
Psalms 8 and 19A, by Julian Morgenstern.——Dievan shire ha-kodesh 
shel Shlomo ben Meshulam da Piera, by Simon Bernstein. 


Jewish book annual; v. 5, 5707:1946-47. New York, Jewish Book Council 
of America, 1946. vi, 120, 154 p. 


Text in English, Hebrew and Yiddish. Besides bibliographies, book 
reviews, etc., the English section includes: Szyk—illustrator of Jewish 
books, by M. J. Cohen.—Jacob H. Schiff and Jewish books, by Solomon 
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Grayzel.—Works of Sholem Aleichem available in English trans- 
lation, by Sylvia R. Miller and Lucy Schildkret. The Jewish child in 
bookland, by Fanny Goldstein.—They who have gone to the acad- 
emy on high, by Harry Schneiderman. 


The Palestine year book, 5707; review of events July 1945 to July, 1946; 
v. 2, ed. by Sophie A. Udin. New York, Zionist Organization of 
America, 1946. xv, 658 p. 

In addition to a survey of the Palestinian scene, contains information 
on Zionism in the United States, documents of the year, lists and 
directories. 


Yivo annual of Jewish social science; v. 1. [Ed. by Shlomo Noble] New 
York, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1946. 319 p. 
A selection of articles that have appeared in the YIVO publications 
in recent years. 


Miscellaneous 


Dean, Betty. The new Jewish cook book of favorite recipes. New York, 
Hebrew Pub. Co., 1947. xiv, 363 p. 
The author, a dietician, gives tested recipes and menus for all 
occasions. 


FRIEDENWALD, Harry. Jewish luminaries in medical history and a 
catalogue of works bearing on the subject of the Jews and medicine 
from the private library of Harry Friedenwald. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1946. viii, 199 p. 

The first portion of the book is the text of an address delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University, February 10, 1943. 


Rusin, SAMUEL A. Path of life. New York, Bloch, 1946. vii, 260 p. 


Case histories adapted from some of his experiences as the presiding 
judge of the Jewish American Board of Peace and Justice. 


Textbooks 


GREENBERG, Simon. The first year in the Hebrew school; a teacher’s 
guide. New York, United Synagogue Commission on Jewish Educa- 
tion, 1946. x, 233 p. ° 

Discusses basic pedagogic principles and goals, and includes lesson 
plans and stories. 


Isaacs, Jacos. Our people: history of the Jews; a textbook of Jewish 
history for the school and home. Brooklyn, Merkos TP Inyonei Chinuch, 
1946. vi, 167 p. 
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| 
THE UNITED ST App gee nk aoa 


ACADEMIC CoUNCIL FOR THE HEBREW UNiversiry (1941). Pres. Salo 

W. Baron; Sec. Isaac Mendelsohn, 1140 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C., 27. 
Purpose: To promote the work of the University and develop cooperation 
with academic circles in North America. 


Acupas IsRAEL oF AMERICA, Inc. (1921). Pres. Eliezer Silver; Exec. 
Dir. S. Eichenstein, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To help maintain the spiritual life of all Orthodox Jews. 

Publication: Jewish Voice. 


AcupAs IsRAEL WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION (1943). Pres. Mrs. Preil; Sec. 
Mrs. R. Gettinger, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To assist refugee children in Palestine and to help maintain 

the spiritual life of Orthodox Jews all over the world. 


AGUDATH IsRAEL YOUTH CounciIL OF AMERICA (1922). Pres. Michael G. 
Tress; Exec. Dir. Morris Sherer, 113 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish youth in the spirit of the Torah and in that 
spirit to solve the problems that confront Jewry. 

Publications: Orthodox Tribune; Darkeinu. 


ALEXANDER KoHuT MEMORIAL FOUNDATION (1915). Pres. Alexander 
Marx; Sec. Shalom Spiegel, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To publish works mainly in the field of Jewish grammar, 

lexicography and archeology. 


AvpHA Epsiton Put WoMEN’s FRATERNITY (1909). Dean Mrs. Arthur 
L. Bergmann; Exec. Sec. Harriet Aries, 5563 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 33, 
Ul. 

Publication: Columns of Alpha Epsilon Phi. 


Avpua Epsicon Pi Fraterniry (1913). Pres. Robert W. Krovitz; 
Exec. Sec. George S. Toll, 4 N. 8 St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Publications: Exoteric, a quarterly; Esoteric, a newsletter. 


1 This directory includes all national Jewish organizations in existence 
for at least one year prior to June 1, 1947 which replied to the editors’ 
questionnaire. The information given herein was furnished by the 
organizations themselves and the editors assume no responsibility for the 
accuracy of the data presented. Nor does inclusion in this list imply 
approval of the organizations by the editors or publishers.— ep. 
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AtpHa Mu Sicma Fraternity (1914). Grand Prior Philip Schultz; 
Grand Exchequer Samuel Roth, 48 Devoe Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Publication: The Shield. 


AvpHA OmecA FRATERNITY (1907). Pres. Samuel Gerendasy; Sec. 
Bernard E. Gruber, 147 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: Fraternal; dental. 

Publication: Alpha Omegan. 


Atpua ZETA OmecA (1919). Directorum Maher Passamaneck; Signare 
Henry Agin, 9208 Yale St., Cleveland, O. 

Purpose: Fraternal; pharmacy. 

Publication: Azoan. 


ALuMNI AssocIATION OF THE JEWIsH INsTITUTE OF RELIGION (1926). 
Pres. Maxwell Sacks; Sec. Harold I. Saperstein, Temple Emanu-E], 
Ross Plaza, Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Purpose: To advance the interests of the Institute, maintain fellowship 

among the graduates and stimulate scholarship. 


ALUMNI OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL FoR JEWIsH SocraL Work (1926). 
Chm. Exec. Com. Philip Houtz, 19 W. 44 St., N. Y. C., 18. 


AMEIC—AMERICAN Eretz IsRAEL CorporRATION (1944). Pres. Joseph M. 

Mazer; Exec. Dir. Chaim C. Belilowsky, 130 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To further trade between the United States and Palestine and to 
assist in economic development of Palestine. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH (1920; inc. 1929). Pres. 
Louis Ginzberg; Corr. Sec. Boaz Cohen, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To further Jewish learning. 

Publication: Text and Studies. 


AMERICAN ALUMNI OF HEBREW UNIvERsITY (1938). Pres. Meyer Green- 
berg; Sec. Meier Engel, 10 E. 40 St., N. Y. C., 16 


Purpose: To help American Jewry realize the importance of the Uni- 
versity. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR JEWIsH EpucaTion (1939). Pres. Mark 
Eisner; Exec. Dir. Israel S. Chipkin, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 


Purpose: To coordinate, guide and service Jewish education through 
research and information. 


Publication: Jewish Education News Letter. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH-JEWISH Newspapers (1944). Pres. 
Philip Slomovitz; Sec. J. I. Fishbein, 139 N. Clark, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Purpose: To further American Jewish journalism. 


AMERCAN Betu JAcos CommitTeE, Inc. (1928). Chm. Leo Jung; Exec. 
Dir. Meier Schenkolewski, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. G., 18. 

Purpose: To aid the Beth Jacob Schools which provide vocational, 

religious and academic training for Jewish girls in Europe and Palestine. 
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AMERICAN Brsticat EncycLopepia Soctety, Inc. (1939). Pres. George 

Frankenthaler; Corr. Sec. J. H. Arond, 30 E. 23 St., N. Y. C., 10 
Purpose: To spread knowledge and inspire love of the Bible; to collate 
and publish Torah Shelemah, a biblical encyclopedia. : 


AMERICAN BiROBIDJAN COMMITTEE (AmMBIJAN) (1934).. Exec. V. P 

J. M. Budish; Exec. Sec. A. Jenofsky, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C., 17 
Purpose: To help settle Jewish victims of fascism in Birobidjan, U.S. S.R 
Publications: Ambijan Bulletin; Nailebn. 


AMERICAN CHAPTER ReELicious EMERGENCY CouNnciL Curler RABBI 
British Empire (1940). Pres. Arthur I. LeVine; Sec. Moses Schonfeld, 
55 Leonard St., N. Y. C., 13. 

Purpose: To provide funds for religious reconstruction in Europe. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF’ AND RESETTLEMENT OF YEMENITE 
Jews (1939). Chm. M. I. Feuerstein; Exec. Dir. Z. Gluska, 1133 
Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To raise funds for relief of Jews in Yemen and Aden and for 

the resettlement of Jewish Yemenite refugees in Palestine. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE WEIZMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, INC. 
(1944). Pres. Edmund I. Kaufmann; Exec. Vice-Chm. Meyer W. 
Weisgal, 16 E. 66 St., N. Y. C., 21. 

Purpose: To establish the Weizmann Institute of Science in Palestine. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF JEWISH WRITERS, ARTISTS AND SCIENTISTS, INC. 
(1941). Pres. Sholem Asch; Chm. B. Z. Goldberg, 119 W. 57 St., 
IN Yes Cee 19): 

Purpose: To further understanding between American Jews and Jewish 
communities throughout the world. 

Publication: Arnikevt. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF Ose, Inc. (1940). Chm. Exec. Com. Boris 
Pregel; Sec. Leon Wulman, 24 W. 40 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To promote health, hygiene, sanitation and the care of children. 

Publications: American Ose Review; Ose News Letter. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF THE UNIVERSAL YESHIVAH OF JERUSALEM (1924). 
Pres. B. L. Levinthal; Sec. S. C.-Margolis, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To secure contributions for maintaining the Yeshivah. 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL FOR JupAIsM, Inc. (1942). Pres. Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald; Exec. Dir. Elmer Berger, 201 E. 57 St., N. Y. C., 22. 

Purpose: To affirm that Jews can particpate fully in the life of their 

respective countries only by regarding themselves as nationals of those 

countries and as Jews in religion alone. 

Publication: Information Bulletin of the ACTF. 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL FoR WarRSAW Jews (1942). Pres. Samuel L. Wohl; 
Sec. K. Freedman, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To help Warsaw Jews reconstruct the Warsaw Jewish com- 
munity; to coordinate activities in the United States. 

Publications: Annual Year Book; Our Journal. 
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AMERICAN CouNCIL OF JEWISH FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS (1934). 
Sec. George O. Arkin, 1 Wall St., N. Y. C., 5. 
Purpose: To coordinate fraternal groups. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JEWs FROM AusTRIA (1942). Chm. Ernest Stiassny. 
Sec. Charles Gaertner, 124 W. 95 St., N. Y. C., 25. 
Purpose: To organize and assist Jews from Austria. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE (1932). Pres. Sidney 
Musher; Sec. Edna Preiser, 250 W. 57 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To help develop the economy of Palestine and provide employ- 

ment opportunities for immigrants. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR LITHUANIAN JEws, Inc. (1939). Pres. Elias 
Fife; Sec. Hyman J. Epstein, 315 Central Park West, N. Y. C., 25. 

Purpose: To foster relations of Lithuanian Jews in America and to help 

Jews in Europe and Palestine. 

Publication: Lithuanian Few. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR Po .isH Jews (1908). Pres. Joseph Tennen- 
baum; Dir. Albert Brown, 225 W. 34 St., N. Y. C., 1. 

Purpose: To unite American Jews of Polish extraction; to help Jews in 
Poland. 

Publication: Polish Few. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF JEWS FROM CENTRAL Europe, Inc. (1941). 
Pres. Nathan Stein; Exec. V. P. Herman Muller, 1674 Broadway, 
IN ey Cre 

Purpose: To aid Central European Jews who immigrate to the United 

States or require rehabilitation in Europe. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE ALLIANCE IsRAELITE UNIVERSELLE, INc. (1946). 
Pres. Alan S. Stroock; Sec. Haim Toledano, 2061 Broadway, N. Y. C., 
23) 

Purpose: To serve as liaison between the Jews in America and the 

Alliance Israelite. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW University, Inc. (1925). Pres. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach; Dir. Samuel B. Finkel, 10 E. 40 St., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To support and develop the University. 

Publication: News Bulletin on the Hebrew University. 


AMERICAN FuND FOR PALESTINIAN INstTITUTIONS (INC. As AMERICAN 
PALESTINE Funp, 1939). Pres. Edward A. Norman; Exec. Dir. Itzhak 
Norman, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To raise funds for various Palestinian institutions. 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE (1906). Pres. Joseph M. Proskauer; 
Exec. V. P. John Slawson, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To prevent infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews 

in any part of the world; to render assistance and take remedial action 

where necessary. 

Publications: Commentary; Committee Reporter. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE (1943). Exec. Sec. I. L. Kenen, 521 
Pifth Aves JN.Y¥eG.: 17, 

Purpose: To secure rights, status and justice for European Jews in the 

post-war world and to safeguard and fulfill the rights of the Jewish 

people with respect to Palestine. 

Publication: The Record. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CoNGREss (Constituted, 1917; re-constituted, 1922; 
re-org., 1938). Pres. Stephen S. Wise; Exec. Dir. David Petegorsky 
1834 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To protect the rights of Jews all over the world, protect and 

extend democratic principles and further the development of a Jewish 

Commonwealth in Palestine. 

Publication: Congress Weekly. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, see also Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the; Institute of Jewish Affairs; Women’s Division of 


AMERICAN JEWIsH Councit To Alp RussIAN REHABILITATION, Inc. (1942). 
Pres. Louis Levine, 40 E. 26 St., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To organize campaigns for rehabilitation aid to the Soviet 

people through American Jewish organizations. 


AMERICAN JEwisH Dentists’ Commirter, Inc. (1936). Chm. S. L. 
Kregarman, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To help establish and maintain the dental department in the 

Hebrew University in Palestine. 


AMERICAN JEWIsH Historica Society (1892). Pres. Abraham S. W. 
Rosenbach; Librarian Isidore S. Meyer, 3080 Broadway, N. Y, C., 27. 

Purpose: To maintain material on the history of the Jews in America. 

Publication: Publications of the American Fewish Historical Society. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION (1924). Pres. 

Maurice B. Hexter; Sec. Harry D. Biele, 270 Madison Ave., N.Y.C., 16. 
Purpose: To help Jews engage in agriculture and to render other aid in 
countries of refuge. 


AMERICAN JEWISH Joint DisrripuTION CommiTTEE, Inc. (1914). Chm. 
Edward M. M. Warburg; Exec. Vice-Chm. M. A. Leavitt, 270 


Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 
Purpose: To develop programs and distribute funds for the rehabilitation 


and assistance of Jews overseas, 
Publication: 7. D. C. Digest. 


AMERICAN JEWISH Lazor Councit (1936). Pres. Ben Gold; Dir. William 
evmerec2eb dots Ne Yel, 9. 

Purpose: To help in the rehabilitation of Jewish people overseas. 

Publication: Action Digest. 


AMERICAN JEWISH PHysICIANS COMMITTEE (1921). Pres. Nathan Ratnoff; 
Sec. David J. Kaliski, 10 E. 40 St., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To build and maintain the medical department of the Hebrew 

University in Palestine. 
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AMERICAN JEWIsH YouTH (SENIORS) (1939). Pres. Joseph J. Devorris; 
Sec. Ruth Gartner, 3022 Euclid Ave., Phila. 21, Pa. 

Purpose: To protect American institutions and the rights of all men. - 

Publications: The Speaker; The Pioneer. 


AMERICAN OFFICE OF THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE (1943). Chm. 
Abba Hillel Silver; Dir. Eliahu Epstein, 2210 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Wash., 8, D. C. 


AMERICAN ORT FEpERATION (1922). Pres. George Backer; Exec. Vice- 
Chm. Aaron B. Tart, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To promote technical trades and agriculture among Jews. 

Publication: Ort Economic Review. 


AMERICAN ORT, Younc MEN anpD Women’s Division (1935). Pres. 
Elias Gartman; Exec. Sec. Ruth D. Frank, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To raise funds for ORT and disseminate knowledge of its 

program. 

Publication: American Ort Digest. 


AMERICAN Pro-FALASHA COMMITTEE, Inc. (1922; inc. 1923). Chm. 
Hyman J. Reit; Corr. Sec. Joseph Zeitlin, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 
Purpose: To carry on educational work among Falashas. 


AMERICAN RED MocEN Dovip For PA testing, Inc. (1941). Pres. Louis 

Lipsky; Exec. Dir. Zalaman J. Friedman, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 1. 
Purpose: To support Palestine’s first aid agency which serves the popula- 
tion without regard to race, creed or color. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE HEBREW INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY IN Hatra, Pavestine, Inc. (1940). Pres. William 
Fondiller; Exec. Dir. Judah Wattenberg, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To support the Institute and promote the technical and indus- 

trial development of Palestine. 

Publications: Technion; Technion Journal. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST EMERGENCY Councit (1939). Co-Chm. Abba Hillel 
Silver, Stephen S. Wise, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To serve as political arm of major American Zionist Organi- 

zations. 

Publication: Palestine; Palestine Affairs. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST YOUTH Commission (1940). Chm. Herman L. Weis- 

man; Exec. Dir. Shlomo Bardin, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 
Purpose: To bring information about Zionism to unaffiliated youth. 
Publication: Bulletin. 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’Nar B’R1TH (1913). Chm. Meier Stein- 
brink; Natl. Dir. Richard E. Gutstadt, 100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, 
Il 


Purpose: To eliminate defamation of Jews, to counteract un-American 
and anti-democratic propaganda and to promote better group relations. 
Publications: A. D. L. Bulletin; The News Letter. 
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ASSOCIATION POUR LE RETABLISSEMENT DES INSTITUTIONS ET OEUVRES 
IsRAELITES EN FRANCE ET DANS SES PossEssIONs D’OUTREMER (ARIF) 
(1943). Pres. Robert de Rothschild; Sec. Simon. Langer, 131 W. 
SOSt tN aa @se24: 

Purpose: To help reconstruct religious and social institutions and serve 

as liaison with organizations in the United States. 


Baron: DE HirscuH Funp (1891). Pres. George W. Naumburg; Meg. 
Dir. George Bookstaver,, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To train immigrants in occupations and assist in Americani- 

zation. / 


Beta SicMA Ruo (1910). Chanc. Emanuel Goodman; Rec. Archie 
Brause, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Publication: Beta Sigma Rho News Letter. 


Betu Din or America, Inc. (1940). Pres. Max Felshin; Sec. Jacob S. 
Cohen, 1231 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C., 20. 

Purpose: To act as an authority in questions affecting and involving 

Jewish laws and customs. 


B’NnaAl B’RitH (1843). Pres. Frank Goldman; Sec. Maurice Bisgyer, 1003 
K St., N. W., Wash. 1, D. C. 

Purpose: To further a program of community betterment, youth and 

civic welfare, adult education and benevolence. 

Publications: The National Jewish Monthly; Bnat B'rith News. 


B’NAr B’riTH HitLeL FounpDATION Commission (1924). Natl. Dir. Abram 
L. Sachar, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To maintain youth foundations at colleges and universities. 

Publications: The Clearing House; Guide-Posts. 


B’nAl B’RITH VOCATIONAL SERVICE BureEAu (1938). Chm. Leon J. 
Obermayer; Natl. Dir. Max F. Baer, 1746 M St., N. W., Wash. 6, 


D.C 
Purpose: To assist in occupational adjustment of Jewish youth and 


adults, 
Publication: The Career News. 


Bnar B’riItH YouTH ORGANIZATION (1944). Natl. Dir. Dr. Abram L. 
Sachar, 1746 M St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

Purpose: To conduct a synthesized Jewish and American youth program. 

Publications: The Shofar; The Menorah. 


B’nat B’RitH, see also Anti-Defamation League of 

Bnart Zion (1910). G. M. A. A. Redelheim; Sec. Jacob Ish-Kishor, 
220 MMi Aves, INwYn@y, 0 

Purpose: Fraternal; Zionistic. 

Publication: Bnai Zion Voice. 


B’rirH ABRAHAM, see Independent Order 
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Brit SHotom (1905). G. M. Frank A. Simons; Sec. Louis I. Gilgor, 
506 Pine St., Phila. 6, Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Publication: The Brithsholomite. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN Raspis (1889). Pres. Abba Hillel 

Silver; Adm. Sec. Isaac E. Marcuson, 204 Bulford Pl., Macon, Ga. 
Purpose: To conserve and promote Jewish religion and learning. 
Publication: Yearbook. 


CENTRAL SEPHARDIC JEwIsH ComMuNITY oF AmerRIcA (1941). Ch. 
Rabbi Isaac Alcalay; Exec. Dir. Joseph M. Papo, 225 W. 34 St., 
IN Mo Orgy Ue 

Purpose: To promote the culture, religion and welfare of Sephardic 

ews. 

Publication: The Sephardt. 


Commission ON ComMMUNITY INTERRELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
Concress (1944). Chm. Henry Epstein; Dir. Stuart W. Cook, 212 
Wi 50 SE INan Ye Cou 9: 

Purpose: To conduct an action-research program in the field of inter- 

group hostility and antagonism. 

Publication: Facts on Friction. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
(1929). Chm. Mrs. Leon Harris; Sec. Mrs. Ida C. Farber, 212 Fifth 
Aver Nop Y< Cy 10% 

Purpose: To promote good will, reduce overlapping in work of member 

groups. 


CONFERENCE ON JEWISH RELATIONS, Inc. (1933; inc. 1936). Pres. Salo 
W. Baron; Exec. Sec. Joseph L. Blau, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To promote scientific studies on Jewish life. 

Publication: Jewish Social Studies. 


CONGRESS FOR THE SABBATH (1942). Chm. Jacob Levinson; Sec. Aaron 
Pechenick, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 
Purpose: To strengthen Sabbath observance in the United States. 


Counci, oF JEwWIsH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE Funps (1932). Pres. 
Stanley C. Myers; Exec. Dir. H. L. Lurie, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., 19 

Purpose: To develop standards, principles and activities in social and 

communal welfare work in the United States and Canada. 

Publication: Jewish Community. 


DeLta Pui Epsiton Sorority, Inc. (1917). Pres. Dorothy Madway; 
Sec. Norma Faintuck, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 20. 
Publication: Triangle Magazine. 


Dominican REPuBLIC SETTLEMENT AssociATION, Inc. (1939). Chm. Bd. 
jane N. Rosenberg; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Ruby F. Moses, 165 Broadway, 
Ve Yan Cas 


Purpose: To aid settlement of Jewish and non-Jewish refugees. 
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Dropsté CoLtitece ALuMnI AssociATION (1924). Pres. Harry M. Orlinsky; 
Sec. Joseph Reider, Broad and York Sis., Phila. 32, Pa. 

Purpose: To advance the interests of the College and further the spirit 

of friendship among its graduates. 


Dropste CoLLecE FoR HEBREW AND CoGNATE LEARNING (1905; inc. 
1907). Pres. Abraham A. Neuman; Sec. Louis Gershenfeld, Broad, 
York Sts., Phila. 32, Pa. 

Purpose: To offer post-graduate education in Hebrew learning and 

other branches of Semitic culture; confers degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Publication: Jewish Quarterly Review. 


EuROPEAN-JEWIsH CHILDREN’s Arp, INc. (1934). Chm. Herman W. 

Block; Dir. of Placements Lotte Marcuse, 15 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To receive, care for and supervise placement of unaccompanied 
refugee children. 


Ex-Patients’ TuBERCULAR Home or DENverR, Coto. (1908; inc. 1914). 
Pres. Bert F. Crown; Sec. Samuel J. Frazin, 8000 E. Montview Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Purpose: To provide after care for tuberculosis sufferers who cannot pay. 


FEDERATED CouncIL oF PALESTINE InsyiruTIons (1940). Pres. David 
L. Meckler; Exec. V. P. Abraham Horowitz, 38 Park Row, N.Y.C., 7. 

Purpose: To raise funds for independent religious educational and 
welfare institutions in Palestine. 


FEDERATION OF PALESTINE JEws (1929). Pres. Joseph Gabriel; Exec. 
Sec. B. Mendelson, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To extend assistance to Palestinian Jews in the United States 
and Canada; to promote the upbuilding of Palestine. 

Publications: Year Book; Artzenu. 


FReE Sons oF Israeu (1849). G. M. Irving Fellerman; Sec. Max Ogust, 
ZETAWEPO SIS ta N Yn Cry) 25 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Publication: The Free Son. 


FREELAND LEAGUE (1941). Pres. Jacob Levin; Exec. Sec. Saul Goodman, 


1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To acquire territory suitable for large-scale Jewish colonization. 


Publications: Freeland; Oifn Shovel. 
GALIcIAN JEws oF AMERICA, see United 


Hasonim Lasor Zionist YoutH (1920). Exec. Sec. David Breslau; 
Asst. Exec. Dir. Murray Weingarten, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3 

Purpose: To train young Jews to become Chalutzim in Eretz Israel; to 

create a cooperative Jewish Commonwealth. 

Publications: Furrews; Haboneh; Menahel; Alot. 


HapassAH, THE Women’s ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1912), 
Pres. Mrs. M. P. Epstein; Sec. Mrs. E. F. Glassberg, 1819 Broadway, 
INDY Cr peos 

Purpose: To foster Zionist ideals in the United States and conduct 

medical activities in Palestine. 

Publication: Hadassah Newsletter. 
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Hacpup Harvri Leacue, Inc. (American Palestine Jewish Legion) 
(1920). Actg. Comdr. Samuel Marche, 1440 Broadway, N. Na CaaS: 

Purpose: To work for a Jewish homeland in Palestine; to preserve 
records of Jewish Legion for Palestine. 

Publication: The Jewish Fusilier. 


Haport Hamizracnt or AMERICA (1923). Pres. Simon Federbush; 
Exec. V. P. David Telsner, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To develop and restore the Jewish National Homeland and to 
support Hapoel Hamizrachi of Palestine. 

Publications: Jewish Horizon; Sabbath Voice; Kolenu. 


Hasuomer Hapatrt or Norru AMERICA (1934). Pres. Tzvi Reich; 
Sec. Isi Krieger, 42 E. 21 St., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To train youth for life in Palestine; operates Hechalutz Ha- 

mizrachi farm. 

Publications: Chayal Hadati, Hamigdal; Hamenahel; Ohalenu. 


HasHomer Harzarr (1925). Natl. Sec. Meir Jaffe, 305 Broadway, 
Novas, 7: 

Purpose: To educate youth for pioneer and collective life in Palestine. 

Publications: Youth and Nation; Digest of Jewish Events; Hamenahel. 


Hesprew ComMMITTEE FOR NaTIONAL LIBERATION (1944). Chm. Peter 
H. Bergson; Sec. Gen. Samuel Merlin, 2315 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Wash. 8, D. C. 


Purpose: To repatriate European Jews to a free state in Palestine. 


HEBREW SHELTERING AND ImmIGRANT Arp Society (HIAS) (1885; 
reorg. 1901). Pres. S. A. Telsey; Exec. Dir. I. L. Asofsky, 425 La- 
fayette Ste IN.wYe Cro: 

Purpose: To assist Jews with problems involved in immigration to the 

United States and elsewhere. 

Publication: Rescue. 


HEBREW THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE (1922), Pres. Oscar Z. Fasman; Exec. 
Dir. Samuel S. Siegel, 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Purpose: To offer higher Jewish learning; to prepare rabbis and teachers. 
Student Publications: Scribe; Hakolmos. 


Hesrew Union CoLiecre (1875). Pres. Nelson Glueck; Registrar 
Maxwell Lyons, Cincinnati, O. 

Purpose: To prepare students to become rabbis, religious teachers and 

social workers; to promote Jewish studies. 

Publications: Hebrew Union College Annual; Monthly. 


HeEsrew Union CoLtecGe ALUMNI AssocrIATION (1884). Pres. Abraham 
J. Feldman; Sec. Herman Snyder, 1517 Noble Ave., Springfield, Il. 


Purpose: To promote the welfare of Judaism, the Hebrew Union College 
and its graduates. 


Publication: The Hebrew Union College Bulletin. 


Hesrew UNIversity, see American Alumni of; Academic Council for 
the; American Friends of the; see also American Jewish Dentists’ 
Committee; American Jewish Physicians’ Committee 
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HresrRew YourH ORGANIZATION OF THE HisTADRUTH IvritH (1936). 

Pres. Hillel Rudavsky; Chm. Judah Pilch, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., 19. 
Purpose: To disseminate Hebrew culture among American Jewish 
youth; to encourage identification with the culture of Palestine. 
Publication: Niv. 


HecHALUTz (1932). Chm. Yonaj Goldberg; Sec. Lillian Raphael, 
1140 Broadway, N. Y. C., 1. 

Purpose: To give vocational guidance, train Jewish youth for work in 

Palestine and help American professionals to emigrate there. 

Publication: Palestine Information. 


Hie, FounpATION Commission, seé B’nai B’rith 


HisTADRUTH HA RABBONEOTH (1941). Pres. Mrs. Nisan Heifetz; Sec. 
Mrs. Benj. Morgenstern, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To pool common experiences of rabbis’ wives in terms of 

community relationships and participation. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


HisraprutH IvrirH or AMERICA (1916, Reorg. 1922). Pres. Boris 
Margolin; Exec. Dir. Mordecai Halevi, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. G., 19. 
Purpose: To promote Hebrew language and literature, publish books 

and periodicals and foster Hebraic ideals. 
Publications: Hadoar; Hamosaf Lakorei Hatzair; Hadoar Lanoar; Hebrew 
World. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER B’RITH ABRAHAM (1887). G. M. Harold O. N. 
Frankel; Sec Abraham H. Hollander, 37 E. 7 St.. N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Publication: B’rith Abraham. 


INSTITUTE OF JewisH Arrairs (1941). Dir. Jacob Robinson, 1834 Broad- 
Ways Nes Y..@.,.25. 

Purpose: To analyze Jewish life and formulate the basis on which 

rights and freedom may be secured. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ZIONIST FEDERATION OF AMERICA (1945). Pres. 
Sumner Alpert; Exec. Sec. Yola Shapiro, 215 Heather Building, 
10111 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, O. 

Purpose: To organize and integrate all student Zionists of America 

within one organization. 

Publications: The Student Zionist; Izfacts. 


Iora Teta Law Fraternity (1918). Pres. Cecil A. Citron; Sec. 
Martin D. Cowan, 45 John St., N. Y. C., 7. 


Jewish AcApemy or ARTS AND Sciences (1926; inc. 1927). Pres. Chaim 

Tchernowitz; Sec. Abraham Burstein, 46 W. 83 St., N. Y. C., 24. 
Purpose: To encourage Jewish achievement in scholarship and the 
arts; to publish writings of value. 


Jewisu AGENCY FoR PALESTINE, see American Office of the 
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Jewisu AGRICULTURAL SocrETy, Inc. (1900). Pres. Richard S. Goldman; 
Mg. Dir. Gabriel Davidson, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To encourage farming among Jews in the United States. 

Publication: The Jewish Farmer. 


JewisH Artists FRATERNITY (1933). Pres. Leon N. Adler; Exec. Dir. 
Lazarus Monfried, 112 E. 19 St., N.Y. C., 3. 
Purpose: Benevolent, social and cultural. 


Jewish Book Councit oF AmeErRIcA (1940). Pres. Solomon Grayzel; 
Exec. Sec. Philip Goodman, 145 E. 32 St., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To diffuse knowledge of Jewish books and cultivate sustained 

interest in them. 

Publications: In Jewish Bookland; Jewish Book Annual. 


Jews Bratwie INstiruTE oF AMERICA, Inc. (1931). Pres. Mrs. Samuel 
R. Wachtell; Exec. V. P. Leopold Dubov, 1846 Harrison Ave., N.Y.C., 
53: 

Purpose: To promote the cultural and religious welfare of the Jewish 

blind in the United States and throughout the English-speaking world. 

Publications: Jewish Braille Review; Braille Musician. 


JewisH Cuautaugua Society (1893; inc. 1899). Chm. Leon L. Berko- 
witz; Dir. Arthur L. Reinhart, Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 

Purpose: To send lecturers to colleges and universities and books on 

Jewish lore and culture to college libraries. 

Publication: The Jewish Layman. 


JewisH ConciLiaATION Boarp oF AmeErIcA, Inc. (1930). Pres. Israel 
Goldstein; Exec. Sec. Louis Richman, 225 Broadway, N. Y. C 


he } 
Purpose: To achieve adjustment of Jewish cases. 


JEWIsH COoNSUMPTIVE RELIEF AssocIATION (1912; inc. 1913). Pres. 
Louis Tabak; Exec. Dir. Samuel H. Golter, 208 W. 8 St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. (Sanatorium at Duarte, Calif., Expatients Home and 
Out-Patient Clinic at Belvidere, Calif.) 

Purpose: To maintain a sanatorium for chest diseases. 

Publication: News Letter. 


Jewish ConsumpTives’ RELIEF Society OF DENVER (1904). Pres. Philip 
Hillkowitz; Sec. Lewis I. Miller, P. O. Box 537 Denver 1, Colo. 


Purpose: To provide free care and treatment for persons suffering from 
tuberculosis. 


Publication: 7. C. R. S. Bulletin. 
JewisH Epucation, see American Association for; National Council for 


JewisH InrorMATION Bureau (1932). Chm. Bernard G. Richards; Sec. 
Herman W. Bernstein, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To serve as clearing house of information; to answer inquiries 

and supply data on all phases of Jewish life and thought. 


JewisH InstiruTE or Rexicion (1922; chartered 1923). Pres. Stephen 
S. Wise; Sec. Gertrude Adelstein, 40 W. 68 St., N. Y. C., 23. 


Purpose: To train for rabbinate, Jewish education and community 
service, 


Publication: News Bulletin. 
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JewisH Lasor Commirree (1934). Chm. Adolph Held; Exec. Sec. 
Jacob Pat, 175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C., 2. 

Purpose: To aid Jewish labor institutions overseas; to combat anti- 

Semitism and prevent the spread of fascist propaganda in America. 

Publications: Facts and Opinions; Voice of the Unconquered; Labor Reports. 


JEwisH Ministers Cantors AssociaTION OF AMERICA, Inc. (1896). 
Pres. Maurice Erstling; Fin. Sec. Salo H. Goldstone, Natl. Theatre 
Bldg., 111 E. Houston St., N. Y. C., 2. 


Jewish Music Forum (1939). Chm. Joseph Yasser; Sec. David J. 
Putterman, 1393 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 28. 

Purpose: To advance Jewish music. 

Publication: Jewish Music Forum Bulletin. 


JewisH NationAL Funp (1910; inc. 1926). Pres. Morris Rothenberg; 
Exec. Dir. Mendel N. Fisher, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To receive funds to develop the soil of Palestine. 

Publication: 7. NV. F. News Bulletin; Land and Life. 


Jewish NATIONAL WorKERS’ ALLIANCE OF AMERICA (1912). Pres. David 
Pinski; Sec. Louis Segal, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: Fraternal, benevolent and educational. 

Publications: Alliance Voice; Yiddishe Derziung. 


JEwisH OccuPATIONAL Councrt (1939). Pres. Herman A. Gray; Exec. 
Dir. Eli E. Cohen, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To serve as the central service and coordinating agency in the 

field of vocational guidance. 


Jewish Peace Fertowsuipe (1942). Chm. Jerome Malino; Vice-Chm. 
Hershel Matt, 132 Morningside Drive, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To clarify the relationship of Judaism to pacifism and to aid 

conscientious objectors. 

Publication: FPF Tidings. 


JewisH PEopLEs FRATERNAL ORDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKERS 
Orper, Inc. (1930). Pres. Albert E. Kahn; Sec. Rubin Saltzman, 
80 Fifth Ave:, N. Y.G., 11: 

Purpose: Fraternal, benevolent, educational. 

Publications: Jewish Fraternalist; Unzer Vort; Yungvarg. 


JewisH PusiicaTion Society or AmERIcA (1888). Pres. J. Solis-Cohen, 
Jr.; Exec. V. P. Maurice Jacobs, 222 N. 15 St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Purpose: To publish literary, scientific and religious works. 


Jewish Reconsrructionist Founpation, Inc. (1940). Pres. Maurice 
Linder; Exec. Sec. Hannah L. Goldberg, 15 W. 86 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: To advance Judaism as a religious civilization and build 

Palestine as a Jewish homeland. 

Publications: The Reconstructionist; Reconstructionist News. 


JewisH SABBATH ALLIANCE oF America, Inc. (1905). Exec. Sec. Wm. 


Rosenberg, 302 E. 14 St.. N. Y. C,, 3. 
Purpose: To promote the observance of the Seventh Day Sabbath; to 


protect such observers, 
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Jewisu SratisticaL Bureau (1932). Natl. Chm. Roger W. Straus; 
Dir. H. S. Linfield, 320 Broadway, N. Y. C., 7. 2 
Purpose: To prepare statistics on Jews in the United States and to main- 
tain directories of Jewish organizations, rabbis and religious bodies. 


Jewisu TEACHERS’ SEMINARY AND PEOPLE’s UNIVERSITY (1918). Chm. 
Exec. Com. M. L. Brown; Dir. B. D. Weinryb, 154 E. 70 St., N. Y. C., 
ZAG 

Purpose: To train for teaching, research and community service. 

Publication: The Jewish Review. 


JewisH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY, Inc. (1917; re-org. 1935). Pres. George 
Backer; Ed. Boris Smolar, 106 E. 41 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To collect and disseminate authoritative Jewish news. 

Publication: News Bulletins. 


Jewish THEATRICAL GuiLp oF AMERicA, Inc. (1924). Pres. Eddie Cantor; 
Exec. Sec. Dave Ferguson, 1564 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 
Purpose: Benevolent; to perpetuate Judaism in the theatre. 


Jewish THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA (1886; re-org. 1902). 
Pres. Louis Finkelstein; Sec. Jessica Feingold, Broadway at 122 St., 
Nig MGs (CK Palle 


Purpose: To train rabbis and teachers; to conduct research. 


Jewish War VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATEs OF AMERICA (1896; inc. 
1920). Natl. Comdr. M. H. Richman; Sec. B. Wigeton, 276 Fifth Ave., 
INE Yai: 

Purpose: To uphold the good name of the Jew; to aid needy members 

and their families. 

Publication: The Jewish Veteran. 


JewisH WELFARE Boarp, see National 


Jomnt DEFENSE APPEAL OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AND ANTI- 
DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NArI B’RITH (1941). Exec. Dir. Philip 
Chasin, 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the activities of the American Jewish Com- 

mittee and Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 


Joinr DistRiBuTION CoMMITTEE, see American Jewish 


Junior Hapassau (1920). Pres. Zelda Funk; Exec. Sec. Alice B. Jacob- 
son, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To aid in the upbuilding of a Jewish National Home in 

Palestine; to propagate Zionist ideals in America. 

Publications: Newsletter (with Senior Hadassah); News Bulletin. 


Junior Mizracut WomEN’s ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1940). Pres. 
Frieda Chesir; Exec. Dir. Beatrice Susskind, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 
10. 

Purpose: To establish children’s homes in Palestine in a supervised 

Orthodox Jewish environment. 

Publication: Junior Mizrachi Women’s News. 
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Kappa Nu FRATERNITY (1911). Pres. Garson Meyer; Exec. Dir. Saul 
M. Goldstein, 3900 S. Eleventh Ave., Birmingham 5, Ala. 
Publications: Kappa Nu Review; K. N. Reporter. 


Lasor ZIoNist ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA-POALE ZIon (Re-org. 1931). 
Chm. Hayim Fineman; Exec. Sec. Berl Frymer, 45 E. 17 St., N.Y.C.,3. 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish cooperative commonwealth; 

to support the Histadrut. 

Publications: Yiddisher Kemfer; Jewish Frontier. 


LamepA GAMMA Pui FRATERNITY (1921). Grand Chance. Selig Altschul; 
Exec. Sec. Walter N. New, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Purpose: Fraternal; law and commerce. 

Publication: Lambda Gamma Phi Magazine. 


LamppA Omicron GAMMA NATIONAL OsTEOPATHIC FRATERNITY (1924). 
Grand Pres. Simon Green; Sec. Morris L. Stein, 6437 Ridge Ave., 
Phila., Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal; osteopathy. 

Publication: L. O. G. Book. 


LEAGUE FoR RELicious LABOR IN PALESTINE (1941). Pres. Isaac Rivkind, 
38 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To promote the ideals of religious labor in Palestine in the 

United States; to assist the religious labor movement in Palestine. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


LEAGUE FOR SAFEGUARDING THE FIXITY OF THE SABBATH AGAINST Pos- 
SIBLE ENCROACHMENT BY CALENDAR REFORM (1929). Pres. Herbert 
S. Goldstein; Sec. Isaac Rosengarten, 120 W. 76 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: To safeguard the fixity of the Sabbath against introduction 

of the blank day device in calendar reform, 


Leo N. Levi Memoria Hosprrau AssoctaTION (1910). Pres. A. B. Frey; 
Adm. Regina H. Kaplan, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Purpose: To maintain a free non-sectarian hospital for the treatment of 

rheumatic and arthritic diseases. 

Publication: Levi Memorial Messenger. 


LITHUANIAN JEws, see American Federation for 


Louis LA MeEp LITERARY FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF HEBREW 
AND YippisH LITERATURE (1940). Chm. S. Niger, 1320 N. Doheny Dr., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Purpose: To help maintain bi-lingual literature. 


Masapa, YounGc ZIonists OF AMERICA (1933). Pres. Joseph P. Stern- 
stein; Exec. Dir. Raymond Glazier, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 
Purpose: To establish Palestine as the Jewish Commonwealth; to par- 
ticipate actively in Jewish community life in the United States. 

Publications: Masada News; Masada Bulletin. 


MenorAu AssociATIoN, Inc. (1929). Chance. Henry Hurwitz; Sec._ 
Harry Starr, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To study and advance Jewish culture and ideals. 

Publication: The Menorah Journal. 
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Mizracut NATIONAL EpucaTion Committee (1940). Pres. Jacob Hoff- 
man; Exec. Dir. Isidor Margolis, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To organize and supervise Yeshivas and Talmud Torahs; 

to prepare and train teachers. 

Publication: Gzlyonanu. 


Mizracut ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1911). Pres. Leon Gellman; 
Exec. V. P. Max Kirshblum, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth in the spirit 

of traditional Judaism. 

Publications: Jewish Outlook; Der Mizrachi Weg. 


MizrRacut WoMEN’s ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1925), Pres. Mrs. Sam- 
uel Goldstein; Nat. Sec. Mrs. Joseph Landau, 1133 Broadway, 
INSNYe 1 C210: 

Purpose: To maintain schools and nurseries in Palestine. 

Publication: The Mizrachi Woman. 


Mowe AssociaATION OF UNITED States (1942). Pres. Max Felshin; 

Exec. Sec. Samuel L. Skolnick, 1231 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C., 19. 
Purpose: To promote observance of the ritual of circumcision. 
Publication: Ritual Circumcision. 


Mu SicMA Fraternity (1906; inc. 1925). Grand Lumen Monroe 
Newell; Grand Fiscus Alfred Berko, 11 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: The Lamp. 


Mu Sicma Pr Fraternity (1932). Chanc. Stanley Weinstein; His- 
torian David D. Michaels, 5118 S. Ingleside St., Chicago 15, Ill. 

Purpose: Fraternal; optometry. 

Publication: The Lens. 


NaTIoNAL ACADEMY FOR ADULT JEWIsH StupiEs (1940). Pres. Louis 

Finkelstein; Natl. Dir. Israel M. Goldman, 3080 Broadway, N.Y.C., 27. 
Purpose: To promote programs of adult Jewish education im congrega- 
tions of members of the Rabbinical Assembly. 


NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF JEWISH CENTER Workers (1918). Pres. 
Samuel Levine; Sec. Matthew Elson, 145 E. 32 St., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To promote the welfare, training and standards of center 

workers. 

Publication: Fewish Center Worker. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEMPLE SECRETARIES (1941). Pres. Irving 
I. Katz; Sec. Isaac E. Bloch, 20 Gladstone Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Purpose: To enable members to fulfill their functions more effectively. 


NationAL Community Reiations Apvisory Counci. (1944). Chm. 
Regen: Exec. Dir. Isaiah M. Minkoff, 295 Madison Ave., 
po Ge Geshe 
Purpose: To formulate policy in the field of community relations in the 
United States; to coordinate the work of national and local Jewish 
agencies engaged in community relations activities. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR PALEsTINE (1923). Chm. Joseph 
Schlossberg; Sec. Isaac Hamlin, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To provide funds for Histadrut; to help refugees to Palestine 

and the labor movement. 

Publications: Jewish Frontier; Histadrut News; Labor in Palestine. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE (1899). Pres. Harold 

Silver; Sec. Herbert H. Aptekar, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23 
Purpose: To discuss Jewish social and economic welfare problems. 
Publications: Jewish Social Service Quarterly. 


NatTionaL Counc. FoR JEwis# Epucation (1924). Pres. Ben M. 
Edidin; Sec. Louis L. Ruffman, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To further the creation of a profession of Jewish education; 

to improve the quality of Jewish instruction. 

Publications: Jewish Education; Sheviley Hahinuch. 


NATIONAL CounciL oF JEWIsH CHAPLAINS IN PENAL InstriruTIons (1935). 
Pres. Herbert I. Bloom; Sec. Herman Rikelman, 228 E. 19 St., 
NYC: 35 

Purpose: To prevent delinquency among adults; to rehabilitate de- 

linquents. 

Publication: Chaplaincy News Letter. 


NATIONAL CounciL or JEWIsH ConsuMPTIVE RELIEF SocteTy AUXILIARIES 
(1904; re-org. 1936). Pres. Mrs. Mark Harris; Sec. Lewis I. Miller, 
266 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Purpose: To combat tuberculosis. 

Publications: Hatikvah; 7. C. R. S. Bulletin. 


NaTIONAL CounciL oF JEWwIsH Juniors (1919). Pres. Jo Jordan, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To promote religious, philanthropic and educational work. 

Publication: The Council Woman. 


NaTIionaL Councit or JEwisH Women (1893). Pres. Mrs. Joseph M. 
Welt; Exec. Dir. Elsie Elfenbein, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To offer a program of service and education for action in the 

fields of social legislation and Jewish social welfare. 

Publication: The Council Woman. 


NATIONAL CouNCIL OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR PALESTINE (1924). Natl, 
Pres. H. O. N. Frankel; Exec. Pres. M. I. Goldman, 41 E. 42 St.. 
INS Guat 75 

Purpose: To assist in fund raising for Palestine; to propagate the Zionist 

ideal among fraternal groups. 

Publication: Council-Palestine Bulletin. 


NationaL Counc or Pircner AcupaTH Israer (1930). Pres. Sidney 
A. Greenwald; Exec. Dir. M. J. Strassfeld, 113 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish youth and educate them to their responsibility 

to the Jewish nation according to the tenets of the Torah. 

Publication: Darkeinu. 
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NatTIOoNAL Councit or Youna Israev (1912). Pres. Edward S. Silver 
Natl. Dir. Samson R. Weiss, 3 W. 16 St., N. Y. C., 11. 

Purpose: To preserve and perpetuate traditional Judaism; to safeguard 

democracy. 

Publication: Young Israel Viewpoint. 


NationAL Farm Scuoot Atumni (1908). Pres. Sol Shapera; Sec. 
S. B. Samuels, Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Publication: Alumni Gleanings. 


NaTIONAL FARM SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE (1896). Pres. James Work; 
Sec. E. M. Belfield, Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Purpose: To train young men for agricultural positions; to offer academic 
education. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH MeEn’s Criuss (1929). Pres. Stanley 
Garten; Sec. Ralph Geffen, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To further traditional Judaism by preparing programs and 

materials of Jewish content for men’s clubs. 

Publication: The Torch. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS (1923). Pres. Jesse 
Cohen; Dir. Arthur L. Reinhart, Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in Jewish worship, Jewish studies, social 

service and related activities. 

Publication: The Fewish Lavman. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS (1913). Pres. Mrs. L. A. 
Rosett; Exec. Dir. J. Evans, Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 2, 
O 


Purpose: To achieve cooperation between sisterhoods; to stimulate 
spiritual and educational activity. 
Publication: Topics and Trends. 


NaTIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE YouTH (1939). Pres. Leonard H. 
Spring; Dir. Samuel Cook, 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 2, O. 

Purpose: To unite youth of congregations; to help Jewish youth and to 

promote the cause of the synagogue. 

Publication: The Messenger. 


NaTIONAL HoME FOR JEWISH CHILDREN AT DENVER (1907). Pres. Mrs. J. 
N. Lorber; Exec. Dir. Wm. R. Blumenthal, 710 17 St., Denver 2, Colo. 

Purpose: To care for children of tuberculous poor; to care for child 
sufferers of bronchial asthma. 

Publication: Home Journal. 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMITTEE ON ScouTING (1926). Chm. Frank L. Weil; 

Sec. Harry Lasker, c/o Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., N.Y.C., 16. 
Purpose: To stimulate Boy Scout activity among Jewish boys. 
Publication: Scouting and the Jewish Boy. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HospiraAL AT DENVER (1899). Pres. Milton L. Anfenger; 
Exec. Dir. Samuel Schaefer, 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo. 

Purpose: To treat needy victims of tuberculosis and allied diseases; to 

conduct research and education. 

Publication: The Fluoroscope. 
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NaTIonaL JEwisH WELFARE Boarp (1913) (Natl. Assn. of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers and YM-YWHAs). Pres..Frank L. Weil; Exec. Dir. 
S. D. Gershovitz, 145 E. 32.St., N. Y.'C., 16. 

Purpose: To promote the religious, cultural, health, recreational and 

social well-being of Jews, particularly young people. 

Publications: FWB Circle; Newsletter; Jewish Center Program Aids. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF Po.isH Jews, Inc. (1940). Pres. Joseph 
Thon; Exec. Sec. Joseph Karafin, 214 W. 92 St., N. Y. C., 25 
Purpose: Charitable, educational and social. 


NATIONAL REFUGEE SERVICE, see United Service for New Americans 


NatronaL Women’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 
(1917). Pres. Mrs. Barnett E. Kopelman; Corr. Sec. Mrs. Jacob S. 
Minkin, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To advance traditional Judaism by furthering Jewish education 

among women and children. 

Publication: Women’s League Outlook. 


Ner IsraeL RABBINICAL COLLEGE OF AMERICA (1933). Chm. Bd. of 
Educ. Jacob I. Ruderman; Exec. Dir. Herman N. Neuberger, 4411 
Garrison Blvd., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Purpose: To offer instruction in Talmud, Biblical, Hebrew studies and 

higher Semitic learning; to train rabbis. 


NETHERLANDS-JEWISH Society, Inc. (1940). Pres. B. Abrahams; Sec. 
R. Solomon, 50 Broad St., N. Y. C., 4. 

Purpose: To organize social and charitable activities in the interests 

of Netherland Jews; to assist in Americanization. 

Publication: Mededeelingen. 


Norts AMERICAN RELIEF SOCIETY FOR INDIGENT JEWS IN JERUSALEM, 
PALESTINE (1853). Pres. L. Huhner; Sec. J. M. Roeder, 8 Reade St., 


Nae, Cis: 
Purpose: To supply food and clothing to Jewish poor in Jerusalem. 


Nu Bera Epstron LAw FRATERNITY (1919). Grand Chanc. A. D. G. 
Cohn; Vice-Chanc. Joseph J. Goldberg, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago-1, 
Ill. 

Purpose: Fraternal; legal. 

Publication: Nu Beta News. 


ORDER OF THE UNITED HEBREW BroTHeErRS (1915). G. M. Max E. 

Greenberg; Sec. Morris Aaronson, 2939 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C., 58. 
Purpose: To provide group life insurance and burial ground; to aid 
members in need. 


ORT FEDERATION, see American ORT Federation 


Osg, see American Committee of 


PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORPORATION (1926). Chm. Robert Szold; Sec. 
Aaron Baroway, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 22 
Purpose: To facilitate investment in Palestinian enterprises. 
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PaLEsTINE FOUNDATION FunD (KEREN Hayesop) Inc. (1922). Pres. 
Emanuel Neumann; Exec. Sec. Sarah Behrman, 41 E. 42 St., N.Y.C., 
lie 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Keren Hayesod—the main financial 

instrument of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


Pa.estTiInE LicuTHouse (1927). Pres. Mrs. Samuel D. Friedman; Sec. 
Mrs. Robert Weil, Hotel Ansonia, 74 St. and Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To care for the blind; to educate and train in arts and crafts. 


PALESTINE, see American Economic Committee for; American Red Mogen 
Dovid for; League for Religious Labor in; National Committee for 
Labor; National Council of Organizations for; Women’s League for 


PALESTINE SyMPHONIC CHoIR Project (1938). Chm. Myro Glass; 
Vice-Chm. Jacob Weinberg, 3143 Central Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Purpose: To colonize Jewish artists and their families in Palestine. 


Put ALPHA FRATERNITY, Inc. (1914). Pres. Marcy M. Ehudin; Exec. 
Sec. Alexander Goodman, 608 Court Square Bldg., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Publications: Phi Alpha Quarterly; Bulletin. 


Pui Epsiton Pi FRATERNITY (1904). Grand Sup. Maurice G. Gurin; 
Exec. Sec. Paul B. Spiwak, 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Publication: Phi Epsilon Pi Quarterly. 


Put Lamppa Kappa MeEpicat FRATERNITY (1907). Grand Sup. Sidney 
Rubenfeld; Grand Scribe Harry Epstein, 401 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal; medical. 

Publication: The Quarterly. 


Pur SicMA DELTA FRATERNITY (1909). Pres. Harry L. Wolpaw; Exec. 
Sec. Joseph Kruger, 47 W. 43 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: The Deltan. 


Pur Sicma Sicma Sorority (1913). Grand Archon Mrs. Arthur Marko- 
witz; Exec. Sec. Esther Malter, 163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, 
NAYS 


Purpose: Sorority; educational; philanthropic. 
Publication: The Sphinx. 


Pr Lamppa Put Fraternity (1895). Pres. Lawrence A. Steinhardt; 
Sec. Joseph Weil, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: Tripod of Pi Lambda Phi. 


PIONEER WoMEN’s ORGANIZATION (1925). Natl. Sec. Dvorah Rothbard; 
Exec. Sec. Blanche Mogil, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To build Palestine along cooperative lines and achieve social 

improvement in the United States. 

Publication: Pioneer Woman. 


Pr Tau Pr Fraternity (1908). Pres. Isidore S. Immerman, 565 Fifth 
Ish Shes ING Co Ges 1h 


Publication: Pitaupian. 
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Po.isH Jews, see American Federation for; National Organization of 


Prosus Nationa (1926), Pres. Samuel Lopalin; Sec. Wallace B. Gruber, 
60 Franklin St., Worcester 8, Mass. 

Purpose: To perform non-sectarian welfare service; a service club. 

Publication: The Telescope. 


PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE West (1896). G. M, Leon Zimmerman; 
G. Sec. Morris Shapiro, 705 Chestnut St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Purpose: Fraternal; benevolent. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


RABBINICAL AssEMBLY OF AMERICA (1900). Pres. Israel M. Goldman; 
Sec. Ira Eisenstein, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To conserve and promote traditional Judaism; to cooperate 

with the Jewish Theological Seminary and the United Synagogue of 

America. 

Publications: Bulletin; Conservative Judaism. 


RABBINICAL CouNnciL oF AMERICA (1923; re-org. 1935; inc. 1945). 

Pres. Uri Miller; Sec. Morris H. Finer, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 
Purpose: To promote Judaism; to support the Yeshiva University and 
the Hebrew Theological College of Chicago. 


REFUGEE Economic CorroraTION (Inc. 1934). Pres. Charles J. Liebman; 
Sec. George W. Naumburg, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 22. 
Purpose: To assist in the economic rehabilitation of refugees. 


Rescugz CuHitpren, Inc. (1946). Chm. Exec. Com. Herbert Tenzer; 
Exec. Dir. Wm. Z. Novick, 1480 Broadway, N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To care for Jewish war orphans in Western Europe. 


Ruo Pr Pur Fraternity (1919). Sup. Councillor M. Haberman; 
Dir. Pub. Rel. Maurice Goldsmith, 9 George St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 

Purpose: Fraternal; pharmacy. 

Publication: Rope News. 


RoUMANIAN JEWS OF AMERICA, see United 


SEPHARDIC BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA, INc. (1915). Pres. Joseph Kattan; 
Exec. Dir. Hyman M. Nadjari, 1380 Jerome Ave., N. Y. C., 

Purpose: To promote the industrial, social, educational and religious 

welfare of its members. 

Publication: El Hermanado. 


SEPHARDIC JEWIsH COMMUNITY OF AMERICA, see Central 


Sicma ALPHA Mu FRATERNITY (1909). Pres. Hyman Kopp; Sec. James 
C. Hammerstein, 100 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: The Octagonian. 


SicmA DettTa Tau Sorority (1917). Pres. Mrs. Ben Kartman; Exec. 
Sec. Mrs. Wm. Katz, 740 Elm St., Winnetka, Il. 
Publication: The Torch. 
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Sicma Epstton DELTA FRATERNITY (1901). G. M. Daniel Kollen; 
Grand Scribe Jerome A. Boley, 294 New York Ave., Brooklyn, 16. 

Purpose: Fraternal; dental. 

Publication: Sedeltan. 


Stoma Iota ZETA FRATERNITY (1933). Pres. Solomon Mirin; Sec. Alan 
A. Livingston, 30-76 31 St., Long Island City 2, N. Y. 

Purpose: Fraternal; veterinary. 

Publication: Sigma Iota Keta News. 


Sicma Tau Pur (1917). Sup. Chanc. Aaron Udell, 1520 Florencedale 
Ave., Youngstown, O. 
Publications: News Despatch; Sigma Tau Phi Recorder. 


SyNAGOGUE CouNCIL oF AMERICA (1925). Pres. William F. Rosenblum; 

Asst. to Pres. Ahron Opher, 91 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. C., 32. 
Purpose: To provide a council comprising national congregational and 
rabbinical organizations. 


Tarsut—Women’s Division OF THE HisTADRUTH IvritH (1939; re-org. 
1947). Pres. Mrs. David L. Isaacs; Sec. Freda S. Burk, 7 W. 74 St., 
Nj Gs 2e: 

Purpose: To advance Hebrew culture in the United States and Palestine. 


Tau Derta Pur FRATERNITY (1910). Grand Consul Sydney S. Snyder; 
Grand Scribe Stanley Weiner, 81 Reade St., N. Y. C., 7. 
Publication: The Pyramid. 


Tau Epstton Pur Fraternity (1917). Consul Louis S. Lebenthal; 
Exec. Sec. Sidney S. Suntag, 627 W. 115 St., N. Y. C., 25. 
Publication: The Plume of Tau Epsilon Phi. 


Tau Epstton Ruo Fraternity (1919). Exec. Chanc. Sidney R. Zall; 
Master of Rolls Irvin J. Kopf, 700-01 Bailey Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal; legal. 

Publication: The Summons. 


Te.-Har Funp, Inc. (1935). Pres. Morris J. Mendelsohn; Sec. Morris 
Giloni, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To collect funds for the defense and upbuilding of Palestine. 


Tomcue Torau Society, Inc. (1924). Pres. Isidore Grossman; Exec. 
Dir. Samuel Wiesner, 155 W. 91 St., N. Y. C., 24. 
Purpose: To support yeshivoth in Europe. 


Union OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS (1820). Pres. Maurice 
N. Eisendrath; Sec. Louis I. Egelson, Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

Purpose: To promote the development of congregations and religious 

instruction; to maintain the Hebrew Union College. 

Publications: Liberal Judaism; Fewish Teacher; The Fewish Layman. 


UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA (1898). 
Pres. Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. Dir. Leo S. Hilsenrad, 305 Broadway 
Novae 

Purpose: To organize, develop and assist Orthodox congregations. 

Publication: Jewish Life. 
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Unron oF ORTHODOX Rassis OF Unirep STATES AND CaNnapa (1902). 
Exec. Dir. L. Seltzer, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To foster traditional Judaism, 


Union oF Russtan Jews, Inc. (1941). Pres. Mark Wischnitzer; Exec. 
Sec. Konstantin Leites, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To establish contact between Jews in the Soviet Union and 

relatives in the Americas; to offer relief. 

Publication: Yeureyski Mir (The Jewish World). 


Union oF SEPHARDIC ConGREGATIONS, Inc. (1929). Pres. David de 
Sola Pool; Sec. Simon S. Nessim, 99 Central Park West, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To promote the religious interests of Sephardic Jews. 


Unirep GALICIAN JEWs OF AMERICA (1937). Pres. Herbert B. Sussman: 
Exec. Sec. Julius G. Feit, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To aid Galician Jews; to cooperate in other relief. 

Publication: Our Voice (Unzer Shtimme). 


UnireD ORDER “TRUE Sisters” (1846). Grand Pres. Mrs. Leopold 
Strauss; Grand Sec. Mrs. Louis Michel, 150 W. 85 St., N. Y..C., 24. 

Purpose: Fraternal; philanthropic. 

Publication: The Echo. 


Unitep PALESTINE APPEAL (1936). Natl. Chm. Charles J. Rosenbloom; 
Exec. Vice-Chm. Henry Montor, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Palestine Foundation Fund and the 

Jewish National Fund. 

Publication: U. P. A. Report. 


Unirep RouMANIAN JEWS OF AMERICA (1909). Pres. Max Schonfeld; 
Exec. Sec. Sol Rosman, 110 W. 40 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To aid Roumanian Jews in Europe and the United States. 


Unirep SERVICE FoR NEw Americans, Inc. (1946). (Consolidating the 
National Refugee Service, Inc. and the National Service to Foreign 
Born of the National Council of Jewish Women.) Pres. Edwin Rosen- 
berg; Exec. Dir. Joseph E. Beck, 15 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To assist, help adjust and resettle victims of persecution coming 

to the United States; offers locator service. 

Publication: Special Information Bulletin. 


Unirep SyNAcocuE oF America (1913). Pres. Samuel Rothstein; 
’ Exec. Dir. Albert I. Gordon, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To promote traditional Judaism in America. 

Publication: United Synagogue News; Synagogue School. 


Unitep YesuivaA FounpatIion, Inc. (1938). Actg. Chm. Jacob Goodman; 
Exec. Dir. Harris L. Selig, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To assist in support and maintenance of the yeshivoth. 

Publication: Yeshiva Review. 


UPsSILON DELTA Sicma (1920). Grand Chanc. Murray M. Gartner: 
Chanc. Alfred Finkel, 1056-54 St., Brooklyn, 19. 
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Vaap Hatzata Rescue Committee (1939). Pres. Eliezer Silver; Sec. 
Jacob Karlinsky, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7 : : 
Purpose: To arrange resettlement for immigrant rabbis and talmudic 

students; to care for European children. 
Publication: Vaad Hatzala Bulletin. 


Women’s AMERICAN ORT (1927). Pres. Mrs. Maurice Finkelstein; 
Exec. Dir. Mrs. C. James Sheridan, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C., 10. 

Purpose: To promote the ORT program. 

Publication: Women’s Ort Newsletter. 


Women’s BRANCH OF THE UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS 
or AmeERIcA (1923). Pres. Mrs. Moses L. Isaacs; Exec. Sec. Lea 
Hyman, 305 Broadway, N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To unify all Orthodox women and organizations. 

Publications: Hachodesh; Newsletter. 


Women’s Division oF AMERICAN JEWISH ConcREss (1933). Pres. Mrs. 
Stephen S. Wise; Exec. Sec. Sylvia R. Bleich, 1834 Broadway, N. Y. C., 
Zoe 

Purpose: To achieve the program of the Congress; to render social 

service. 


Publication: Congress Woman. 


Women’s LEAGUE FOR PALESTINE, Inc. (1928). Pres. Mrs. William 
Prince; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Alex Cowen, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To erect and maintain homes in Palestine for rehabilitation of 

Jewish refugee and pioneer girls. 

Publication: Women’s League for Palestine News Bulletin. 


Women’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA, see National 


WorkMeEn’s Circe (1900). Pres. E. Jeshurin; Gen. Sec. Joseph Baskin, 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C., 2. 

Purpose: Fraternal; benevolent. 

Publications: The Friend; The Call. 


Wor_p FEDERATION OF SEPHARDI Communities (1944). Temp. Chm. 
Simon S. Nessim; Temp. Sec. Elia Castel, 225 W. 34 St., N. Y. C., 1. 
Purpose: To aid Sephardic Jews all over the world. 


Wor tp JewisH Concress, see also Institute of Jewish Affairs 


YEsHIVA COLLEGE ALUMNI AssociATION (1932). Pres. Gilbert Klaperman; 

Exec. Dir. Lawrence G. Selinger, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 
Purpose: To stimulate the graduates of Yeshiva College to support its 
various schools and to further the cause of traditional Judaism. 
Publications: Yeshiva Review; Annual. 


Yrsuiva Synacocue Councit (1936). Pres. Max J. Etra; Dir. Meyer 
Freed, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To unify congregations and to promote traditional Judaism: 

to maintain Yeshiva University. 

Publication: Annual Journal. 
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YesHIva University (1945). Pres. Samuel Belkin; Exec. Dir. Mordecai 
Soltes, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To offer undergraduate and graduate general and Jewish 

education. 

Publications: Commentator; Elchanite; Scripta Mathematica. 


YESHIVA UNIvERsITY TEACHERS INsTITUTE ALUMNI AssOcIATION (1942). 
Pres. Solomon Biederman; Sec. Max Halpert, 331 Madison Ave., 
INE et ORS 

Purpose: To promote the Institute; to publish scholarly works. 

Publication: HOREB: A Literary and Scientific Quarterly. 


YippisH Screntiric InstrrurE—Yivo Inc. (1925). Research Dir. Max 
Weinreich; Exec. Sec. Mark J. Uveeler, 535 W. 123 St., N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To collect and preserve materials pertaining to Jewish life; 

to study Jewish life; to train Jewish social scientists. 

Publications: Yivo Bleter; Yidishe Shprakh; News of the Yivo. 


Younc Circre LEAGUE AND ENGLISH SPEAKING DivisIoNn oF WORKMEN’S 
Circe (1929). Chm. Jacob Fishman; Dir. William Stern, 175 E. 
Broadway, N. Y. C., 2. 

Purpose: Fraternal; benevolent; educational. 

Publication: The Workmen’s Circle Call. 


Youne JupEA (1909). Chm. Com. Mrs. E. Halpern. 381 4 Ave., N.Y.C.. 
16. 


Purpose: To perpetuate the ideals and traditions of Judaism; to incul- 
cate a love for Palestine. 
Publications: Young Judaean; The Leader; The Senior. 


Younc PEopLe’s LEAGUE OF THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA (1925), 
Pres. Joseph E. Engel, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To bring Jewish youth closer to conservative Judaism and to 

to the synagogue. 

Publications: National Young People’s League; The Junior Y. P. L. 


YouTuH Division OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DisTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 

(1933). Exec. Sec. Meyer Kunsky, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 
Purpose: To provide a program of activity for youth and young adults 
in connection with the work of the AJDC. 


ZETA BETA Tau FRATERNITY (1898). Pres. James Frank, Jr.; Sec. L. D. 
Dover, 45 W. 45 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: Fraternal; give awards and scholarships. 

Publications: The eta Beta Tau Quarterly; Confidential News. 


ZIONIST EMERGENCY COUNCIL, see American 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1897). Pres. Abba Hillel Silver; 
Exec. Dir. Sidney Marks, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To further the upbuilding of Palestine as a Jewish Common- 

wealth; to foster interest in the Jewish renaissance in the United States. 

Publications: The New Palestine; Dos Yiddishe Folk; Inside Palestine. 
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= CANADA! 








Actions CoMMITTEE oF THE LABouR Zionist MOvEMENT IN CANADA 
(1939). Pres. M. Dickstein; Exec. Dir. H. Maydeck, 5392 Jeanne 
Mance St., Montreal. 

Purpose: To coordinate the activities and advance the program of labor 

Zionist groups. 

Publication: Dos Vort. 


B’nat B’ritH (1875). (See reference in United States listing.) 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR PALESTINE (1939). Pres. S. B. 

Hurwitz; Exec. Dir. A. Shurem, 5392 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal. 
Purpose: To organize the fund raising activities for the Histadrut in 
Palestine; to disseminate information about labor in Palestine. 


CANADIAN COMMITTEE OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE Funps. 
Pres. Ben Sadowski; Sec. Florence Hutner, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Purpose: To assist Canadian communities in organizing to meet local, 

national and overseas Jewish needs; to improve such operations. 


CANADIAN JEWISH ConcREss (1919; re-org., 1934). Pres. Samuel Bronf- 
man; Natl. Exec. Dir. Saul Hayes, 1121 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 

Purpose: To safeguard the civil, political, economic and religious 

rights of Jews and to combat anti-Semitism. 

Publication: Congress Bulletin. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION FOR PoLisH JEws (1933). Natl. Pres. Leon D. 

Crestohl; Exec. Dir. B. Diamond, 5215 Hutchison St., Montreal. 
Purpose: To help Jews in Poland and elsewhere; to advance interests of 
Polish Jews in Canada. 


CanapiAn ORT Orcanization (1937). Pres. Louis Fitch, 277 Craig 
St. W., Montreal. 


Purpose: To promote technical trades and agriculture among Jews. 


CANADIAN YOUNG JUDAEA FEDERATION (1917). Pres. Max Bookman; 
Exec. Dir. I. B. Rose, 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Purpose: To perpetuate the highest ideals and traditions of Judaism; 

to inculcate an interest in Palestine and its rebuilding. 

Publication: The Fudaean. 


HADASSAH ORGANIZATION OF CANADA (1917). Pres. Mrs. Harry Singer, 
527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 


Purpose: To secure a recognized legal home for the Jews in Palestine. 
Publication: Canadian Zionist. 


‘ This directory was prepared by the Canadian Jewish Congress.—kp. 
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HasHomeR Hapati or Canapa (THE Rexticious GuarpiAn). Re-org., 
1943). 5215 Hutchison St., Montreal. 

Purpose: To educate in principles of scouting; to rebuild Erez Israel. 

Publication: Kol Hanoar. 


Jewish CoLonizaATION AssOCcIATION OF CANADA (1907). Pres. Bd. Govs. 
Herman Abramowitz; Mer. S. Belkin, 2040 Bleury St., Montreal. 
Purpose: To supervise and assist Jewish land settlement in Canada. 


JewisH Immicrant Arp Society or CANADA (1919). Natl. Pres. J. 

Segall; Exec. Dir. M. A. Solkin, 4221 Esplanade Ave., Montreal. 
Purpose: To facilitate Jewish migration to and from Canada; to foster 
the spirit of good citizenship among Jewish arrivals. 


Jewish Lasour CoMMITTEE IN CANADA (1936). Natl. Pres. Michael 
Rubinstein; Natl. Sec. M. Lewis, 4848 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 

Purpose: See Jewish Labor Committee in the United States. 

Publication: Canadian Labor Reports (in French and English). 


Jewisu Nationa Funp Bureau (1914). Chm. Chas. Bender; Exec. 
Dir. D. S. Tschertok, 527 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the redemption of land in Palestine. 

Publications: Canadian Zionist; F. N. F. News Bulletin. ’ 


Jomnr Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
AND THE B’nal B’RITH IN CANADA (1936). Joint Natl. Chm. Joseph 
H. Fine, A. L. Feinberg; Natl. Sec. H. M. Caiserman, 1121 St. Cath- 
erine St. W., Montreal. 


Nationat Councit or JEwisH WoMEN OF CANADA (1933). Pres. Mrs. 
Harold Lorie, 44 St. George St., Montreal. 
Purpose: Educational and philanthropic. 


Unirep Jewish REFUGEE AND War Re vier AcENcrEs (1939). Pres, 
Samuel Bronfman; Exec. Dir. Saul Hayes, 1121 St. Catherine St. 


W., Montreal. 
Purpose: To federate Canadian organizations interested in relief of 
Jewish refugees and other war victims; to work with American JDC. 


Publication: Congress Bulletin. 


Unirep Zionist Councit (1941). Pres. S. J. Zacks; Exec. Sec. Jesse 
Schwartz, 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 
Purpose: To coordinate activities of the national Zionist organizations. 


ZIONIst ORDER Hazonim (1923). Pres. Lionel J. Shine, 527 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal. 

Purpose: Fraternal; Zionist. 

Publications: Canadian Zionist; Haboneh. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF CANADA (1892). Pres. S. J. Zacks; Exec. Dir. 
Jesse Schwartz, 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Purpose: To organize mass support for the rebuilding of Palestine as a 

Jewish Commonwealth. 

Publication: Canadian Zionist. 
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LATIN AMERICA! | 


Argentina 


Astto IsRAELITA ARGENTINO PARA ANCIANOS Y HuéRFANos (Argentine 
Israelite Asylum for the Aged and Orphans). Viamonte 2341, Buenos 
Aires. 

Purpose: To support an asylum for boy orphans and another for the aged. 


Asociaci6n Muruat IsragLtirA ARGENTINA. Pres. Simén Lerner; Sec. 
Abraham Wainstein, Pasteur 633, Buenos Aires. 

Purpose: To function as a burial society; to carry on social welfare and 

Tewish education activities in Buenos Aires. 


AsociaAci6n PoaLe S16N-ZEIRE S16N. Pres. Julio Glasman, Ayacucho 
354, Buenos Aires. 


Purpose: To further the aims of labor Zionism. 


CONFEDERACION LATINAMERICANA ORT. Callao 257, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To promote technical trades and agriculture among Jews. 


CONGREGACION IsRAELITA DE LA REPUBLICA ARGENTINA. Pres. Roberto 
Mirelman; Sec. Alberto Klein, Libertad 785, Buenos Aires. 


Purpose: To maintain a temple and Yeshiva; to promote religious 
education. 


Cursos Reticiosos IsRAELITAS DE LA REPUBLICA ARGENTINA (1910). 
Pres. Jedidio Efrén, Ayacucho 868, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To supervise religious schools in the provinces. 


DELEGACION DE AsocIAciones IsRAELITAS ARGENTINAS (D. A. I. A.). 
Pres. Moisés Goldman; Sec. Benjamin Rinsky, Pasteur 633, Buenos 
Aires. : 

Purpose: To represent the Community in domestic affairs. 


FEDERACION SIONISTA ARGENTINA. Pres. Samuel Rabinovich; Sec. M. 
Graiver, Cangallo 2194, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further General Zionist aims. 


Gran Temp_o IsraAEira. Paso 423, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To maintain a Synagogue and a Talmud Torah. 


Junra DE AyuDA A LAS VicTIMAs IsRAELITAS DE LA GUERRA. Corrientes 
2323, Buenos Aires. Pres. Simén Mirelman. 


Purpose: To raise funds for relief of Jewish war victims in cooperation 
with the JDC. 


* Prepared in the office of the American Jewish Committee on the 
basis of information supplied by the organizations of Latin America.—rp. 
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NUEVA ORGANIZACION SIONISTA DE LA ARGENTINA. Pres. Dr. José Mirel- 
man, Tucumén 3254, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further the aims of the Zionist-Revisionists. 


OrRGANIZACION CENTRAL DE AYUDA A LAS Victimas IsRAELITAS DE LA 
GuErRRA (1947). Pres. David Groisman, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To aid European Jewish war victims. 


ORGANIZACION CENTRAL DE EscurLas IsRAELITAS DE LA A. M. I. A, 
Pres. José Fain, Pasteur 633, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To supervise the Jewish schools in Buenos Aires. 


ORGANIZACION JuD{A ARGENTINA (1945). Pres. Alberto Klein; Sec. Miguel 
Malamud, Corrientes 2323, Buenos Aires. 

Purpose: To cooperate with national and international Jewish organiza- 
tions, to aid in the solution of world Jewish problems. 


ORGANIZACION RELIGIOSA SIONISTA Mizracui. Pres. Rabbi H. Klein, 
Ecuador 453, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further the aims of religious Zionism. 


Socrepap CULTURAL JsRAELITA (JuDISCHE KuLTUR GEMEINSCHAFT). Uri- 


buru 650, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To sponsor Jewish social and cultural activities, 


SocteDAD DE Damas IsRAELITAS DE BENEFICENCIA (Association of Jewish 
Women Welfare Workers). Pres. Sra. Rebeca L. de Glucksmann, 


Arévalo 2026, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To support an asylum for girl orphans and aid the poor, 


Socrepap IsrAELITA Ezraun, Gaona 3415, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To maintain a Jewish hospital in Buenos Aires, 


Socrepap HepraicA ARGENTINA. Pres. Israel Dujovne; Sec. Emilio 


Sevlever, Sarmiento 2233, Buenos Aires. ‘ 
Purpose: To sponsor cuitural, social and athletic activities for youth. 


SOCIEDAD DE PROTECCION A LOS INMIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Pres. Miguel 
Cracovski; Sec. M. Wengrover, Pasteur 536, Buenos Aires. 
Bolivia 
Circuito Israeuira. Casilla 189, La Paz. 
Purpose: To serve as community organization. 
Brazil 


Comité AuxILIAR Do JomtT EM SAo Pauto (1946). Pres. Horacio Lafer; 
V. P. Luiz Lorch and Dr. Paulo Krumholz, Rua Martim Francisco 59. 
Purpose: To obtain support for JDC work among all Jewish groups. 


Comité Pro-ParestinA. Rua Enrique Diaz 73, Porto Alegre. 


ConcGreGAGAO IsrRAELITA Pautista. Rua Brigadeiro Galvdo, Sao Paulo. 
Purpose: To support religious, social and other community activities. 
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FEDERAGAO IsRAELITA DO Estapo DE SAo Pauto (Federation of Jews of 
the State of Sdo Paulo.) (1946.) Pres. Moysés Kaufmann, S4o Paulo. 

Purpose: To represent the entire community of Sao Paulo for Jewish 
defense, culture and education; to help in constructive Jewish work 
in Palestine and Europe. 


OrGANISAGAO SronistA UNIFICADA DO Estapo pe SAo Pauto (1946). 
Purpose: To unite the various Zionist groups in Sdo Paulo. 


“Unrko” AssociAgAo BENEFICENTE IsRAELITA. Trav. dos Barbeiros 6, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Purpose: To serve as central community organization; to sponsor 
religious, social and welfare work. 


Chile 


Cfircuto IsraeviraA. Pres. Salomén Sack, Serrano 202, Santiago. 
Purpose: To supervise all activities having to do with community life. 


Comité REPRESENTATIVO DE LA COLECTIVIDAD IsRAELITA DE CHILE 
(Representative Committee of the Chilean Jewish Community). Pres. 
Samuel Goren, Serrano 202, Santiago. 

Purpose: To represent the community in domestic affairs. 


CoMUNIDAD IsRAELITA SEFARAD{ DE SANTIAGO. Pres. Isaac Pérez, Casilla 
2096, Santiago. 


FEDERAGION SIONISTA DE CHILE. Pres. Le6n Gomberoff; Sec. Grl. Miguel 
Maldavsky, Casilla 5007, Santiago. 


Purpose: To further the aims of General Zionists and Poale-Zionists. 
Unt6n Escotar HEsrREA. Pres. Raimundo Gutkin, Casilla 2487, Santiago. 
Unr6n Pro-AyupbA A Los Jupios SOBREVIVIENTES DE Europa (Union for 


Aid to European Jewish Survivors). Pres. Nathan Gorodischer, Serrano 
202, Santiago. 


Purpose: To aid European Jewish war victims. 


Colombia 
Comité CentraL Hesreo Dr Cotomsra. Apartado Aéreo 3819, Bogota. 


Comité DE ProrecciOn A Los INmMIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Apartado Na- 
cional 915, Barranquilla. 


Comiré DE PRoreccién a Los InmIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Calle 31A, 
Bogota. 


Comité DE Proreccién A Los InmIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Apartado Na- 
cional 191, Medellin. 


Uni6n FeperaL HeEpreA. Pres. Jaime Edery; Sec. Grl. Samuel Kijner, 
Calle 12 No. 8-37, Cali. 


Purpose: To represent the entire Jewish population of Colombia. 
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Costa Rica 


Centro Israeuita Sionista. San José. 


Cuba 


Comiré CENTRAL DE LAS SocrEDADES HeEprREAs. Murally 474, Dto. 200, 
Havana. 


Ecuador 


ASOCIACION DE BENEFICENCIA IsrAELITA. Pres. Salo Augenblick; Sec. Leo 


Gruenberg, Apartado 692, Quito. 
Purpose: To represent the entire Jewish population of Ecuador. 


Comité DE PRroTecciI6N A Los INMIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Casilla 849, 
Guayaquil. 

Comiré& DE Proreccién 4 Los InmicrAnTEs Israeviras. Casilla 837, 
Quito. 


ComunipapD IsragLira pE Ecuapor. Pres. Waldemar Strauss, Casilla 
554, Quito. 


FEDERACIGN SIONISTA DEL Ecuapor. Pres. Benno Weiser, Casilla 554 
Quito. 


Guatemala 


SOcIEDAD IsRAELITA DE GUATEMALA. Pres. Enrique Engle; Sec. Guillermo 
Griffel, 8a Avenida Sur No. 7, Guatemala City. 


Honduras 


Centro IsrAELITA. Comayaguela, Tegucigalpa. 


Mexico 


Comité CENTRAL IsRAELITA DE México. Pres. I. Berebichez; Sec. Grl. 


Y. Austriak, Cuba #81, altos, Mexico City. ] ‘Tg 
Purpose: To represent all community organizations and activities. 


Comiré Unipo De AntipirAMAciOn. San Juan de Letran 8-303, Mexico 
City. Pres. Adolfo Fastlicht. 

Purpose: To combat anti-semitism. 

Lica Pro-PALESTINA TRABAJADORA. Cuba #81, altos, Mexico City. 


Loc1a Bené BerirH. Pres. José Benbasat, San Juan de Letran 8-303, 


Mexico City. 


NipjE IsraEL. Justo Sierra #71, Mexico City. 
Purpose: To maintain a Yeshiva. 
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OrGANIZACION “HasHOMER Hatzair.” Hamburgo #138, Mexico City. 


ORGANIZACION Sionista Uniwa. Pres. T. Resnikoff; Sec. Grl. Y. Austriak. 
Purpose: To serve as central organization for all Zionist activities. 


Socrepap MeEnoraH. Yucatan #15, Mexico City. 


Uni6N DE ORGANIZACIONES JUVENILES JuDfas DE México. Cuba #81, 
Mexico City. 


Union SEFARAD{ DE México. Pres. Victor Babani, Monterrey #359, 
Mexico City. 

Purpose: To represent the Sephardic community; to maintain a syna- 
gogue and Hebrew school. 


Panama 


SocIEDAD DE BENEFICENCIA DE BENf& BeritTH. Plaza dos Eneros 4, 
Panama City. 


Paraguay 


Comitf£ DE AYUDA A LAS VfCTIMAS DE LA GUERRA Y ReEFuciapDos. 25 de 
mayo esq., Paraguari, Asunci6n. 


Uni6n IsRAELITA DE BENEFICENCIA, ASUNCION. 
Purpose: To serve as the central body of the community. 


Peru 


ASOCIACIO6N DE SOCIEDADES ISRAELITAS DEL PERU. Pres. Max Heller; Sec 
S. Levy Behar, Apartado 2605, Lima. 


Purpose: To represent all organizations of the community; to combat 
anti-Semitism. 


CircuLo IsRAELITA DE AREQUIPA. Pres. Simdén Blanc, Apartado, 386, 
Arequipa. 

Purpose: To support Jewish religious, educational, social and welfare 
activities. 


Comité DE Prorecci6én A Los INMIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Pres. Leopold 
Weil; Sec. Sra. Julia de Gaisel, Apartado 2605, Lima. 


ORGANIZACION SIONISTA DEL Pert. Pres. Dr. Marcos Perelman; Sec. 
Gershon Grobman, Apartado 264, Lima. 


ORGANIZACION SIONISTA REVISIONISTA UNIDA DEL PERG. Pres. Bertoldo 
Namm; Sec. David Szulfryd, Lima. 


SOCIEDAD DE BENEFICENCIA IsRAELITA. Pres. Wilhelm Simenauer; Sec. 
Heinz Kirsch, Apartado 2082, Lima. 
Purpose: To carry out all Jewish social work activities. 


Wizo Peruana, Pres. Sra. Trudy de Schydlowsky, Apartado 2146, Lima. 
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El Salvador 


ComunipaD IsRAELITA DE Ext SALvapor. (1944). Pres. Ernesto Liebes; 
Sec. Edgar Schoening, San Salvador. 
Purpose: To serve as central community organization. 


Uruguay 


Comité CENTRAL IsRAELITA DE UrucGuay. Pres. Elias Seroussi, Andes 
1180, Montevideo. 


Purpose: To serve as central community organization. 


Comité DE PROTECCION A LOS INMIGRANTES ISRAELITAS EN EL UrRuGuaAy. 
Minas 955, Montevideo. 


Junta IsrRAELITA DE Socorro (Jewish Relief Council). Florida 1418, 
Montevideo. 


ORGANIZACION SIONISTA DEL Urucuay. Durazno 1118, Montevideo. 


VaAAD Hayjinuy. Canelones 1216, Montevideo. 
Purpose: To serve as central Jewish educational organization. 


Venezuela 


AsoctaciOn IsRAELITA DE VENEZUELA. Sur 17 no. 25, Caracas. 
Purpose: To serve as central community organization. 


Centro BenérFico IsRAELITA DE CARACAS. Plaza Candelaria a Alcabala 
167, Caracas. 
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1947-48 DIRECTORY— 
JEWISH FEDERATIONS, WELFARE FUNDS, 
AND COMMUNITY COUNCILS——— 


THIs DIRECTORY is one of a series compiled annually by the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. It includes over 600 
communities, 262 of which are part of metropolitan or regional 
organizations. Virtually all of them are affiliated with the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds as their national association 
for sharing of common services, interchange of experience and joint 
consultation and action. This number compares with 305 commu- 
nities in the 1943 Directory, and reflects the development of Jewish 
communal organization in America. 

These communities comprise at least 95 per cent of the Jewish 
population of the United States and about 90 per cent of the Jewish 
population of Canada. Listed for each community is the local 
central agency — federation, welfare fund or community council — 
with its address and the names of the president and executive director. 

The names federation, welfare fund and Jewish community 
council are not definitive and their structures and functions vary 
from city to city. What is called a federation in one city, for example, 
may have the title of a community council in another. In the main 
these central agencies have responsibility for some or all of the 
following functions: (a) raising funds for local, national and overseas 
services; (b) allocation and distribution of funds for these purposes; 
(c) coordination and central planning of local services, such as 
family welfare, child care, health, recreation, community relations 
within the Jewish community and with the general community, 
Jewish education, care of the aged and vocational guidance, elim- 
inating duplication and filling in gaps in service; (d) in small and 
some intermediate cities direct administration of local social services. 

In the directory, the following symbols are used: 

(‘) Member agency of the Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds. 

(?) Receives support from Community Chest. 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


YUNITED JEWIsH Funp (inc. ENsLey, FAIRFIELD, TARRANT Ciry) org. 
1937; 700 N. 18 St., Pres. Sol Rittenbaum; Exec. Sec. Mrs. B. A. 
Roth. 


DOTHAN 


'ewisH WELFARE Funp ComMITTEE (inc. surrounding communities) 
org. 1942; P. O. Box 742; Pres. Meyer Blumberg; Sec. A. L. Shack. 


GADSDEN 
FEDERATED JEWIsH CHARITIES (inc. ALABAMA City, ATTALLA) org. 
1937; P. O. Box 244; Pres. Merlin Hagedorn; Sec. Hugo H. Hecht. 
MOBILE 
1 2FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1914; Pres. Charles Hoffman; 
Sec. Nell R. Hess, 6 N. Pine St. 
MONTGOMERY 
NewisH FEDERATION, org. 1930; 120 Clayton St., Pres. Adolph Weil, 
Jr.; Exec. Sec. Miss Hannah J. Simon. 
MUSCLE SHOALS AREA 


1JEwisH FEDERATED CHARITIES (inc. FLORENCE, SHEFFIELD, TUSCUMBIA) 
org. 1933; Co-Chm. Philip Olim, Louis Rosenbaum; Treas. Morris 
Shipper, c/o Shipper Cotton Co., Florence, Ala. 


SELMA 
1JewisHh WELFARE Funp (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1936; 
Chm. Arthur Lewis; Sec. Seymour Palmer, c/o Kayser’s. 


TUSCALOOSA 


IFEDERATED JEWISH -CHARITIES, org. 1939; Pres. Mose Temerson; 
Sec. Mrs. S. Wiesel, 1610 Alaca PI. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX 


'ewisH Community Counait (inc. 33 surrounding communities) org. 


1940; 122 W. Washington St.; Pres. Harry Rosenzweig; Exec. Dir. 
J. Pearlstein. 


TUCSON 


‘Jewish Community CounciL; org. 1942; 33 W. Congress St., Pres. 
William Davidson; Exec. Dir. Albert Wagner. 
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ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH 
Jewish Cuarity Funp, org. 1921; 20 S. 6 St., Pres. Louis Cohen. 


HELENA 


FEDERATED JEWISH CuHarities (inc. Hotty Grove, MARVELL) org. 
1934; P. O. Box 162; Sec. David L. Meyers. 


LITTLE ROCK 
EwisH WELFARE AGENCY (inc. ENGLAND, Levy, NortH Little 
Rock) org. 1912; 710 Pyramid Bldg., Pres. Henry E. Spitzberg; 
Exec. Dir. Mrs. Louise S. Thalheimer. 


PINE BLUFF 


JEwisH FEDERATED CHaritiEs, org. 1941; Pres. Maurice Cohen; Sec. 
Rabbi M. Clark, Temple Anshe Emeth, 121 S. Popular St. 


‘CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD 
1UNITED JeEwisH WELFARE Funp oF KERN Couwty (inc. ARVIN, 
DELANO, SHAFTER, Tarr, Wasco) org. 1937; 1600 H St., Pres. Oscar 
Rudnick; Exec. Sec. J. A. Levy. 


FRESNO 
EWISH WELFARE FEDERATION, sponsors ‘UNireD Jewish WELFARE 
Funp (inc. Fresno, Kincs, Mapgera and TuLare Counties) Temple 
Beth Israel, Calaveras and N Sts., Pres. H. M. Ginsburg; Exec. Sec. 
David L. Greenberg, P. O. Box 1328. 


LONG BEACH 
Jewish Community Counc, org. 1945; sponsors 'Unirep JEwisH 
WELFARE Funp, org. 1934; 640 E. 3 St., Pres. Irving Schneider; 

Exec. Dir. Hirsh Kaplan. 


LOS ANGELES 
l2FEDERATION OF JEWisH WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, org. 1911; 610 
Temple St. Pres. Leonard Chudacoff; Actg. Exec. Dir. Martin 
Ruderman. 
‘Jewish Community CounciL, org. 1934; sponsors Unirep JEWwIsH 
WELFARE Funp (inc. Los ANGELEs and vicinity) 590 No. Vermont 
Ave., Pres. Charles Brown; Exec. Sec. Leo Gallin. 


MODESTO 
Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. NEWMAN, OAKDALE, TuRLOCK) org. 
1942; P. O. Box 825; Chm. Isadore Kurland; Sec. M. Kirschen. 
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OAKLAND 


1JEwIsH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. ALAMEDA, BERKELEY, EMERYVILLE, 
Haywarp, MarTINEZ, PIEDMONT, PITTSBURG, RICHMOND, San LeE- © 
ANDRO) org. 1945; 724 14 St., Pres. Nat Brodke; Exec. Dir. Harry 
J. Sapper. 


ONTARIO 


Ontario-PoMoNnA UNITED JEWISH APPEAL (inc. UppLAND) org. 1939; 
1960 S. Euclid Ave., Pres. N. Rightman; Sec. I. Langsner. 


PETALUMA 


Unirep Jewish APPEAL (inc. HEALDsBuRG, SANTA Rosa and SONOMA © 
County) org. 1939; Pres. J. Girshenson; Sec. S. Jaffe. 


RIVERSIDE 
2UNITED JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1936; Pres. David Miller; 
Sec. M. H. Lerner. 
SACRAMENTO 
1Unirep JEwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Cuico, MARYSVILLE, OROVILLE, 
Woop anp) org. 1935; 1421 — 15 St. Pres. Seymour Lewis. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
1UniTEpD JEwisH APPEAL (inc. Cotron, REDLANDS) org. 1936; 532—3 
St., Chm. Jack Becker; Exec. Dir. Hyman Nathan. 
SAN DIEGO 
1UniTED JEwisH Funp (inc. San Dieco County) org. 1935; 609 First 
National Bldg., Pres. Eli Levinson; Exec. Dir. Albert Hutler. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


120EDERATION OF Jewish CHariTiEs, org. 1910; 1600 Scott St., Pres. 
Sylvain S. Kauffman; Exec. Dir. Hyman Kaplan. 

1JewisH NATIONAL WELFARE Funp (inc. Marin and San Mateo 
Countigs) org. 1925; Balfour Bldg., 351 California St., Pres. Walter 
A. Haas; Exec. Dir. Sanford Treguboff. 


SAN JOSE 


12JewisH FEDERATION AND Community Councit (inc. Sanra CLARA 


County) org. 1936; 28 S. First St., Pres. Herman Berns; Sec. George 
H. Barnett. ; 


SANTA ANA 


1UnireD WELFARE FuND OF ORANGE County, org. 1939; 110 E. 4 St., 
Pres. Ivie Stein; Sec. Sam Hurwitz. 


SANTA MONICA 


‘Jewish Community Councit oF THE Bay Cittgs, org. 1946; Junipher 


Bidg., Pres. Samuel Fink; Exec. Sec. Hyman H. Haves. 
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STOCKTON 


IN ATIONAL Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. Lop1, Tracy, Sonora) org. 
bs 210 W. Willow, Chm. David Levinson; Exec. Dir. Leonard 
rivonos. 


VALLEJO 


JewisH WELFARE Boarp, org. 1938; 300 Georgia St., Pres. M. Zlot; 
Sec. Seymour Marcuse. 


VENTURA 


IVenTURA CouNTY Jewish Councit (inc. Oxnarp, SANTA Paula) 
org. 1939; P. O. Box 908; Pres. Ronald Bank; Fin. Sec. Florence 
Levie. 


COLORADO 


DENVER 


‘ALLIED JEWISH CounciL, org. 1936; sponsors ALLIED JEwisH CouNcIL 
Campaicn, 226 Empire Bldg., Pres. Harry Zinn; Exec. Dir. Israel 
Friedman 


CONNECTICUT 


ANSONIA 


Jewish Community CENTER OF AssocIATED Towns (inc. DERBy, 
SEYMOUR, SHELTON) Factory St., Pres. Herman Silberberg, P.O. Box 
456. 


BRIDGEPORT 


1JewisH Community Councit (inc. FAIRFIELD, STRATFORD) org. 1936; 
sponsors UNITED JEwisH CAMPAIGN, 360 State St., Pres. Jacob Kunin; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. Clara M. Stern. 


BRISTOL 
Jewish Community Center 120 Laurel St., Pres. Irving Joseph. 


DANBURY 
1JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1945; 30 West St., Pres. Samuel Feinson; 
Sec. Leo Allen. 


HARTFORD 


1JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1945; sponsors UNITED JEWIsH APPEAL (inc. 
ELiinctron) 983 Main St., Pres. Melvin W. Title; Exec. Dir. Bernard 
L. Gottlieb. 


MERIDEN 
‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1944; 38 Cedar St., Pres. Harry Zaientz; 
Sec. Rabbi Hyman Cohen. 
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NEW BRITAIN 
Unirep JewisH APPEAL, org. 1936; Chm. Samuel Hunter; Exec. Sec. 
George L. Gans, 81 W. Main St. i 
Jewish Community Counc, Pres. Martin H. Horwitz; Sec. Abe H. 
Levine, 91 Vance St. 


NEW HAVEN 
lewisH Community Councit (inc. West Haven), org. 1927; sponsors 
JewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 70 College St., Pres. Bernhart E. 
Hoffman; Exec. Dir. Norman B. Dockman; Pres. Samuel Botwinik, 
JewisH WELFARE Funp. 


NEW LONDON ‘ 


Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1938; 
60 Blackhall St., Pres. Samuel Zabarsky; Exec. Sec. Max M. Sokarl. 


NORWALK 
1¥gwisH Community CounciL, org. 1945; 17 West Ave., Pres. Casper 
Lowenstein; Sec. Herbert Edison. 


OLD SAYBROOK 
Jewish Community CENTER OF LowEeR MIDDLESEX County, Pres. 
Aaron Greenberg. 


STAMFORD 
Jewish Community Councit or STAMForD, Inc. (inc. DARIEN, NEw 
CANAAN) 132 Prospect St., Pres. Michael Wofsey; Sec. Morris 
Kronenfeld. 


1Unitep JEwisH APPEAL, 132 Prospect St., Chm. Joseph H. Sherman; 
Sec. Mrs. Ida Kahn. 


WATERBURY 
\JEwisH FEDERATED APPEAL, org. 1938; 111 Grand St., Pres. Aaron D. 
Solomon; Exec. Dir. Oscar A. Mintzer. 
JewisH Community Councit, 111 Grand St., Pres. Charles Rosen- 
garten; Exec. Dir. Oscar A. Mintzer. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 


\JEwisH FEDERATION OF DELAWARE (State-wide), org. 1935; 100 E. 
7 St., Pres. Milton Kutz; Exec. Dir. Ben V. Codor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 


‘JewisH Community Councit, org. 1939; 1420 New York Ave., N. W., 
Pres. Hymen Goldman; Exec. Sec. Jacob M. Kammen. 

Unirep JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1935; 1529 16 St., N. W., Co-Chm. 
Isadore Breslau, Milton King; Dir. Louis E. Spiegler. 
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FLORIDA 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


Browarp County Unirep JEWIsH APPEAL, org. 1941; Pres. Charles 
Reiss; Sec. S. H. Baron, c/o Temple Emanu-El, 


HOLLYWOOD 
Jewish WELFARE Funp, Chm. A. J. Dimond; Sec. S. J. Beckerman. 


JACKSONVILLE 


ewish Community Councit (inc. FERNANDINA, JACKSONVILLE BEACH, 
STARKE), org. 1935; Heggie Bldg., 21214 W. Forsyth St., Pres. Sam 
Wolfson; Exec. Dir. Benjamin Stark. 


MIAMI 


1GREATER MIAMI JewisH FEDERATION (inc. Coconut Grove, Cora 
Gases, H1aLEAH, Miami Beacw) org. 1938; 1002 Congress Bldg., 
Pres. Jacob Sher; Exec. Dir. Morris Klass. 


PENSACOLA 
1FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1942; P. O. Box 602, Chm. M. A. 
Lishkoff; Sec. Rabbi Jerome L. Holzman. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1938; 165 Cordova St., Pres. L. 
Bernstein; Sec. H. J. Eff. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


Unitep JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1938; 872 Central Ave., Chm. I. E. 
Bermant; Sec. Harry Magil. 


TALLAHASSEE 
1FEDERATION OF JEWIsH CHaririss, org. 1943; P. O. Box 346; Chm. 
Hyman Myers, 


TAMPA 
'ewisH WELFARE ORGANIZATION OF Tampa, org. 1941; P. O. Box 281; 
Pres. Louis Wellhouse, Jr.; Exec. Sec. Nathan Rothberg. 


WEST PALM BEACH 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES OF Patm Beacu County, org. 1938; 
506 Malverne Rd., Chm. Jack Kapner; Exec. Sec. Sam A. Schutzer. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
1L2FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE (inc. DEKALB and FuLTON 
Counttgs) org. 1905; 33 Pryor St., N. E., Pres. A. L, Feldman; Exec. 
Dir. Edward M. Kahn. 
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‘Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. DEKALB AND FuiTon CounrTi&s) org. 
1936; 1220 First National Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 855; Pres. I. M. 
Weinstein; Exec. Dir. Edward M. Kahn. 

‘Jewish Community Councit, 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pres. Philip Shulhafer; Exec. Sec. Edward M. Kahn. 


AUGUSTA 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1943; 1001 Southern Finance 
Bldg., Pres. Lee Blum; Exec. Sec. Nathan Jolles. 


COLUMBUS 


‘JEwIsH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1941; P.O. Box 1583, Pres. 
Maurice Rosenberg; Sec. Lawrence S. Rosenstrauch. 


MACON 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1942; P.O. Box 237, Pres. 
Milford Putzel; Sec. Morris Michael, Jr. 


SAVANNAH 


SAVANNAH JEWISH CounciIL, org. 1943; sponsors UNITED JEWISH 
AppEAL, 328 Barnard St., Pres. Sidney Rosenzweig; Exec. Sec. Paul 
Kulick. 

lUNrITED Jewish APPEAL AND FEDERATION, org. 1934; 328 Barnard St., 
Exec. Dir. Paul Kulick. 


VALDOSTA 


1Ewisn Joint Communities CHARITY Funp or THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA 
Borper Recion (inc. ADEL, HomMEeRVILLE, MouLTRIE, NASHVILLE, 
Quitman, Tipton, Ga., JASPER, Mapison, Fra.) 111 Wells St., 
Chm. Abe Golivesky; Exec. Sec. Joseph S. Gallinger. 


ILLINOIS 
ALTON 


JewisH Community Councit (inc. East ALTON, GRAFTEN, WoopRIVER) 
(affiliated with Jewish Federation of Southern Illinois) 931 Main St., 
Pres. Louis Victor; Sec. Isadore Wienshienk. 


AURORA 


‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1935; 20 N. Lincoln Ave., Pres. Irwin 
Lisberg; Sec. A. N. Troy. 


BELLEVILLE 


Jewish Community Councit (inc. FREEBURG, Marissa, O’FALLON) 
(affiliated with JEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINoIs) 308 Abend 
St., Pres. Paul Peskind; Sec. Mrs. P. Peskind. 


BENTON 


Benton AREA JeEwisH Community Counctt (inc. CHRISTOPHER, 
Dugquorn, Evporapo, Fairrietp, Harrissurc, HERRIn, JOHNSON 
Ciry, Marton, McLeanssporo, Mr. VERNON, Sessor, WAYNE City, 
West FRANKFORT) (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN 
Illinois) Pres. Jerome Glassman. 
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CAIRO 
Jewish Community Counc. (inc. ANNA, MeETROpPoLIs, Mounps, 
ViennéA) (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION oF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS) 
Pres. Herschel Eichorn; Sec. Hyman Edelstein. 


CARBONDALE 
?Twin-Cities Jewish Community Councit (inc. MurpHysporo) (affil- 
iated with JEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN Ix.tNois) Pres. Sidney 
Schoen. 


CENTRALIA 
CENTRALIA AREA JEWIsH CommuNniTy Councit (inc. ALTAMONT, 
DyETRICH, EFFINGHAM, FLORA, GREENVILLE, ST. ELtmo, SALEM, VEN- 
DALIA (affliated with JEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS) 
Pres. Charles Gross. 


CHAMPAIGN 
*CHAMPAIGN-URBANA FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1924; 510 
W. Delaware, Urbana, IIl., Pres. Stephen N. Tager; Sec. Mrs. 
Charles Loeb. 


CHESTER 
JewisH Community Counc (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF 
SourHERN Ixurmois) Pres. Marcus Katz. 


CHICAGO 
12Tewish CHARITIES, org. 1900; 231 S. Wells St., Pres. Joseph. L. 
Block; Exec. Dir. Samuel A. Goldsmith. 
1 2JEwisH WELFARE FunpD, org. 1936; 128 N. Wells St., Pres. James H. 
Becker; Exec. Dir. Samuel A. Goldsmith. 


COLLINSVILLE 
Jewish Community Councit (inc. EDWARDSVILLE, GLEN CARBON) 
(affiliated with JEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS) Pres. 
Jere Glass. 


DECATUR 
1JEwisH FEDERATION, 142 N. Merchant St., Chm. Emanuel Rosenberg; 
Sec. Jack Melnick. 


EAST ST, LOUIS 
JewisH Community Counai (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF 
SouTHERN Ixuinots) Pres. Joseph Goldenhersh, Spivey Bldg. 


ELGIN 
1 Jewish WELFARE Cuesr (inc. St. CHARLES) org. 1938; Chm. Ben- 
jamin Yaffee; Sec. Ben Rifkin, 903 Tower Bldg. 


GRANITE CITY 
Tri-Citis Jewish Community Councit (inc. Mapison, VENICE) 
(affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLiNo!Is) Pres. 
Adolph Schermer, 1311—19 St. 
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JOLIET 


1ewisH WELFARE Cuest (inc. Coat Crry, Dwicut, Locxkrort, 
Morris, WitmINcTON) org. 1938; 148 E. Clinton St., Pres. Dr. 
Bernard Mortimer; Sec. Rabbi M. M. Hershman. 


PEORIA 


Jewish Community Councit (inc. Canton, Pexin) org. 1933; sponsors 
lewis WELFARE Funp; 521 Main St., Pres. Julian Venezky; Exec. 
Dir. Michael Saltzman. 


QUINCY 
Unirep Jewish APPEAL, Co-Chm. L. Kuppin, Irving Rosen. 


ROCK ISLAND 


1Unirep Jewish Cuarities (inc. Mo.ine) org. 1938; 1804—7 Ave., 
Pres. Louis Rich; Exec. Sec. Rabbi Oscar Fleishaker. 


ROCKFORD 


UEwisu Community Boarp, org. 1937; Pres. William M. Daniels; 
Exec. Dir. Jack Spencer. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


1JewisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLtNoIs (inc. all of ILLiNots south 
of CaRLINVILLE) 510 Metropolitan Bldg., East St. Louis, Ill., Pres. 
Herman Morton; Exec. Dir. Morris Appelman. 


SPRINGFIELD 


ews FEDERATION (inc. ASHLAND, ATHENS, ATLANTA, JACKSONVILLE, 
LincoLtn, PANA, PETERSBURG, PITTSFIELD, SHELBYVILLE, TAYLOR- 
VILLE, WINCHESTER) org. 1941; 407 Security Bldg., 516 E. Monroe 
St., Pres. Louis Schwartz; Exec. Dir. Dorothy Wolfson. 


STAUNTON 


Staunton AREA JEwWisH Community CounciL (inc. CARLINVILLE, 
Griuespiz, Hitissporo, Lircurietp, Mr. Outve, Worben) (affiliated 
with JEWIsH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN IxtiNnots) Pres. Sol Novik, 
Hillsboro, Ill. 


INDIANA 
EAST CHICAGO 


1East Cuicaco AND INDIANA Harpor JEwisH WELFARE CoMMITTEE, 
Pres. Harry Tarler; Sec. Harold Weinstein. 

JewisH WELFARE Funp; 3721 Main St., Chm. Harry Tarler; Sec. 
Simon Miller. 


EVANSVILLE 
YEwisH Community CounciL, org. 1936; 100 Washington Ave., Pres. 
Hubert De Jong; Sec. M. Greenwald. 


FORT WAYNE 


12Jewish FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1922; 


301 Cal-Wayne Bldg., Pres. Sol Rothberg; Exec. Dir. Joseph Levine. 
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GARY 


‘Jewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. CROWN Point) org. 1940; 504 
Broadway, Pres. Gary J. August; Sec. Herbert Rosenbloom. 


HAMMOND 


‘UniteD Jewish APPEAL or Hammonp, INc., org. 1939; Yale Bldg., 
Pres. James H. Brown; Exec. Sec. Leo Pottlitzer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


12TpwisH FEDERATION, org. 1905; 401 Pennway Bldg., Pres. J. A. Good- 
man; Exec. Dir. Sidney Cahn. 
1-2TewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1926; 401 Pennway Bldg., Pres. Samuel 
Mueller; Exec. Dir. Sidney Cahn. 


LAFAYETTE 


1FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. ArTicA, FRANKFORT) org. 1924; 
Fowler Hotel, Pres. Jacob Singer; Sec. Mrs. Belle A. Stern. 


MARION 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. GRANT County) org. 1933; 
Webster Block, Pres. Samuel Fleck; Sec. Reuben H. Berman. 


MICHIGAN CITY 
UniTEep JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; 115 York St., Pres. Alan 
Joseph; Sec. Alan Joseph. 


MUNCIE 
JewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Hartrorp City, PoRTLAND, WINCHESTER) 
org. 1938; 405 S. Walnut St., Pres. Dave Dobrow; Sec. Martin D. 
Schwartz. 


SOUTH BEND 
‘Jewish Community Counc. or St. JosepH VALLEY, org. 1936; 
304 Platt Bldg., Pres. Irving A. Hurwich; Exec. Dir. Norman Edell. 


TERRE HAUTE 
1¥ewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. MARSHALL, Parts) org. 1922; 1101 S.6St., 
Pres. Sidney Levin; Sec. Mrs. Leon Blum. 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
TAssocIATED JEWISH CHariTiEs, org. 1941; 215—2 St., S. E., Chm. 
O. L. Becker; Sec. H. E. Schaalman. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
TAssOCIATED JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. SourHwest Iowa) org. 1941; 
Chm. I, Sternhill; Sec. Harry L. Cherniss. 


DAVENPORT 
‘Jewish Cuarities, org. 1921; 333 Union Bank Bldg., Pres. Ben 
Comenitz; Exec. Sec. Betty Klein. 
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DES MOINES 
‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1914; 615 Empire Bldg., Pres. Sam 
Abramson; Exec. Dir. Sidney Speiglman. 
MASON CITY 
JewisH Counc. or Mason Ciry, org. 1937; 620 N. Adams St., Pres. 
N. Levinson; Sec. H. M. Richer. 
SIOUX CITY 
12}ewisH FEDERATION, org. 1943; 215—11 St., Pres. W. C. Slotsky; 
Exec. Dir. Ralph Segalman. 
WATERLOO 


1JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1941; 729 Sycamore St., Pres. David 
Bernstein; Sec. Herman Unger. 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA 
Unirep Jewish APPEAL (inc. Emporia, LAWRENCE, St. Marys) org. 
1939; 822 Topeka Blvd., Pres. Harry R. Nightingale; Sec. B. Bernfield. 
WICHITA 


1Mip-Kansas Jewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. AucusTa, EL 
Dorapo, EurEKA, Dopce City, GREAT BEeNb, Hostneton, HutcH- 
INsoN, McPuHerson) org. 1935; 1104 Union National Bank Bldg., 
Pres. Max M. Levand; Sec. Leonard A. Levand. 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND 
FEDERATED JEWIsH Cuarities (inc. Ironron, O.) org. 1937; P. O. 
Box 184, Pres. Max Steckler; Treas. S. Kaplan. 
LEXINGTON 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1917; 319 Dudley Rd., Pres. 
I. Allen Paritz. 


LOUISVILLE 


1CONFERENCE OF JEWIsH ORGANIZATIONS (inc. JEFFERSONVILLE, NEW 
ALBANY, IND.) org. 1934; 622 Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Pres. Charles 
W. Morris; Exec. Sec. Clarence F. Judah. 

*JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. JEFFERSONVILLE, NEw ALBANY, 


Inp.) org. 1908; 215 E. Walnut St., Pres. J. Marshall Bensinger; 
Exec. Sec. Alexander W. Erlen. 


LOUISIANA 
ALEXANDRIA 


1JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION OF CENTRAL LoulstANA, org. 1938; 


215 Johnstown St., Pres. Milton Oppenheimer; Exec. Sec. Jack 
Lieberman. ; 
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BATON ROUGE 


‘Baton Rouce Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. surrounding territory) 
org. 1937; 234 Main St., Chm. A. M. Weiss. 


MONROE 


‘Unirep Jewish Cuarities or Nortu East Louisiana, org. 1938; 
P. O. Box 1211; Pres. J. B. Pickens, Jr.; Sec. David M. Kaplan. 


NEW ORLEANS 
12JEwisH FEDERATION, org. 1913; 211 Camp St., Pres. Rabbi Emil 
W. Leipziger; Exec. Dir. David Fichman. 
127ewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1933; 211 Camp St., Pres. Joseph H. 
Epstein; Exec. Sec. David Fichman. 


SHREVEPORT 


'EwisH FEDERATION, org. 1941; 802 Cotton St., Pres. S. G. Wiener; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. Yetta V. Maizlish. 


MAINE 


Maine Jewisu Counctt, org. 1938; 14 Lisbon St., Lewiston, Maine, 
Pres. Philip W. Lown; Exec. Dir. Alexander S. Kohanski. 


BANGOR 
JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. OLp Town, Orono, and outlying 
towns) 28 Somerset St., Pres. Moses Byer; Exec. Dir. Irving Ribner. 


LEWISTON 
LEwisTon-AUBURN JEWISH FEDERATION, org. 1942; Chm. Philip W. 
Lown; Sec. William Cohen, P. O. Box 37, Auburn, Maine. 


PORTLAND 
lfewisH FEDERATION, org. 1942; sponsors UniTeED JEwIsH APPEAL, 
341 Cumberland Ave., Pres. Israel Bernstein; Exec. Dir. Joseph 
Papo; Chm. William’Goodman, United Jewish Appeal. 


WATERVILLE 
JEwIsH FEDERATION, org. 1947; Pres. George Sterns; Sec. Mrs. Myra 
Sterns. 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


LAssocIATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1920; 319 W. Monument St., 
Pres. Alvin Thalheimer; Exec. Dir. Harry Greenstein. 

lewis WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 319 W. Monument St., Pres. 
Elkan R. Myers; Exec. Dir. Harry Greenstein. 


CUMBERLAND 
‘Jewish WELFARE Funp oF WESTERN MARYLAND (inc. FRosTBuRG, 
Mbp. and Keyser, W. Va.) org. 1939; 107 Union Ave., Sec. Robert 


Gerson. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BELMONT 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Moses Feldman, 179 School St. 
BOSTON 


12AssocIATED JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES (sponsors jointly with the 
ComBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER BOSTON, CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF LOCAL AND NON-LOCAL ACTIVITIES FOR BosTON AND 
SURROUNDING COMMUNITIES) org. 1896; 72 Franklin St., Pres. Milton 
Kahn; Exec. Dir. Sidney S. Cohen. 

1CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER Boston, org. 1947; 72 Franklin 
St., Pres. Israel Friedlander; Exec. Dir. Sidney S. Cohen. 

Jewish Communiry Councitt oF GREATER Boston, 44 School St., 
Pres. David A. Rose; Exec. Dir. Robert E. Segal. 

BROCKTON 


1BrockTON CONFERENCE FOR UniTED JEWISH APPEAL (inc. ROCKLAND, 
Sroucuton, Wuitman) org. 1939; 71 Legion Parkway, Chm. Dewey 
D. Stone; Exec. Sec. Efraim H. Gale. 


CAMBRIDGE 


UnitTep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Bosron) Chm. Edward Cohen, 678 Massachusetts Ave. 


CANTON 


UniTED JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Isadore Ulman, 31 Rockland St. 


CHELSEA 


UnitTEp JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Benjamin Gold, 26 Gardner St. 


EVERETT 


UnitTED JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Harold Karp, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


FALL RIVER 


Jewish Community CounciL, org. 1938; sponsors }UniTED JEwisH 
ApPEAL, 301 Granite Block, Pres. Alfred L. Sherwin; Sec. David L. 
Gourse; Chm. Benjamin Green, United Jewish Appeal. 


FITCHBURG 


‘Jewish FEDERATION OF FircHBuRG, org. 1939; Pres. Jacob Spound, 
Sec. Miss Slamothe Krevoruck, 38 Summer St. 


HOLYOKE 


Unitep JewisH AppEaL (inc. EAsTHAMPTON) org. 1938; 378 Maple 
St., Pres. Harry Blum; Sec. David Kronetsky. 


HULL 


Unirep JewisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEwisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. Maxwell Sherman, 13 Main St. 
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LAWRENCE 
JewisH Community Councii, sponsors Unirep JEwisH APPEAL, Pres. 
George A. Berman; Exec. Sec. J. John Berger, 421 Bay State Bldg. 
LEOMINSTER 
Jewish Community CounclL, org. 1939; Pres. Mendell M. Selig; Sec. 
Mrs. Frances Kaufman, 717 Main St. 
LOWELL 
JewisH Community Cuest, org. 1941; 105 Princeton St., Treas. Calvin 
Robinson. 
lUnrrep JewisH APPEAL, org. 1940; 105 Princeton St., Pres. Bernard 
M. Ritter; Exec. Dir. Joseph Warren. 
LYNN 
1Unirep JewisH AppeaL (inc. NAHANT, Saucus, Swampscott) org. 
1938; 45 Market St., Pres. Harry Remis; Exec. Sec. William M. 
Pruss. 
MALDEN 
Unitep Jewish APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Morris Baker. 
MEDFORD 
UniTEep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. Harold Karp, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
MELROSE 
UniTEepD JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. William Cohen, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
NEEDHAM 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. Meyer J. Gordon, 945 Great Plain Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD 
lUNITED Jewish Appeat (inc. AcusHNET, DartTMouTH) org. 1939; 
Chm. Philip Barnet; Exec. Dir. Jack Levy, 388 County St. 
NORTHAMPTON 
UNITED JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1939; Chm. Samuel B. August; Sec. 
Herman Wolfe. 
NORTH READING 
Unite JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
_ Boston) Chm. Dr. Herbert Land, 90 Woburn St. 
NORWOOD 
UniTep JEwIsH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Louis J. Danovitch, 601 Washington St. 
PEABODY 
Unitep JewisH AppEAL Chm. David Kirstein; Sec. Samuel Snider. 
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PITTSFIELD 


1ewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. DAtton, LEE, Otis) org. 1940; 235 East 
St., Pres. Leon Mohill; Exec. Dir. Bruno Aron. 


QUINCY 


Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) 10 Merrymount Rd., Chm. Harold H. Slate; Exec. Dir. 
David Goldenberg. 


REVERE 


Unirep Jewisu AppEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Ben Frack, 5 Thorton St. 


SHARON 


Unirep Jewisu APPEAL (inc. in ComBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Charles Sandous, 37 Harold St. 


SOMERVILLE 


Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Harry McCrensky, 65 Albion St. 


SPRINGFIELD 


1JewisH Community CounciL, org. 1938; sponsors UNITED JEWISH 


WELFARE Funp, 130 Maple St., Pres. Joseph B. Cowett; Exec. Dir. 
Benjamin Wolf. 


STOUGHTON 


Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Harry Landman, 47 Warren Ave. 


WAKEFIELD 


Unitep Jewish APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Charles Spero, c/o Abraham Ruthfield, 3 Cedar PI. 
WALTHAM 
UniTED JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. David H. Beecher, 405 Moody St. 
WILMINGTON 


Unrtep JEWIsH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Meyer Weinberg, Salem St. 


WINCHESTER 


UniTep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Bosron) Chm. Morris L. Snyder, 9 Thompson St. 
WINTHROP 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. David Housman, 40 Delphin Ave. 
WORCESTER 
Jewish Community Counc, org. 1936; 22 Mechanic St., Pres. Joseph 
Talamo; Sec. Jacob Gross. 


Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 22 Mechanic St., Pres. Hyman 
Burwick; Exec. Sec. Jacob Gross. 
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MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK 
'JewisH WELFARE Funp, Pres. Jacob Mahler. 
BAY CITY 
INORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN JEWISH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. AL- 
PENA, East Tawas, MIDLAND, WEsT BRANCH) org. 1940; 710 Wash- 
ington Ave., Pres. Walter S. Bloch; Exec. Dir. Max Michelson. 
BENTON HARBOR 
‘Jewish Community Councit (inc. BrrrieN County) org. 1942 
Pres. David J. Ross; Sec. Max Daken, 322 Colfax Ave. 
DETROIT 
JEwisH Community Councii, org. 1937; 803 Washington Blvd. Bldg., 
Pres. Aaron Droock; Exec. Dir. Oscar Cohen. 
12yewisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1926; sponsors ALLIED JEWISH 
Campaicn; 51 W. Warren Ave., Pres. Julian H. Krolick; Exec. Dir. 
Isidore Sobeloff. 
FLINT 
12]7ewisH Community CounciL, org. 1936; 716 N. Saginaw St., Pres. 
Max Gealer; Sec. Hyman Loikrec, 629 Mott Foundation Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
1,27ewisH ComMMUNITY Funp, org. 1940; 246 Monroe St., Pres. Hyman 
J- Bylan; Sec. Abe Drasin. 
JACKSON 
JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1937; Sec. Sam Meisel, 125 E. Michigan 
Ave. 
LANSING 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1939; Chm. Marston Busch; 
Sec. Morris Goldstein, 2204 S. Penn St. 
MUSKEGON 
1Unirep JewisH CuHaritiEs, org. 1941; P. O. Box 55; Chm. J. M. 
Kaufman; Sec. Morris Teles. 
PONTIAC 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1936; Pres. Irving Steinman; 
Sec. Rudolph Hartman, 12 Mohawk Rd. 
SAGINAW 


1Yewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) 
org. 1939; 102 S. Washington St., Pres. John Merdler; Seca Hy L. 
Diamond. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH 
1fgwisH FEDERATION AND COMMUNITY COUNCIL, org. 1937; 403 Bradley 
Bldg., Pres. Norman Cook. 
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HIBBING 
1FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, Pres. M. Sapero; Sec, S. T. Cohan. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


IFEDERATION FOR JEWIsH SERVICE, org. 1930; 607 Andrus Bldg., 
Pres. I. S. Joseph; Exec. Sec. Charles I. Cooper. 


ST. PAUL 
1UnitED Jewish Funp AND CounciL, org. 1935; 311 Hamm Bldg., 
Pres. A. H. Heller, Jr.; Exec. Dir. Dan S. Rosenberg. 


VIRGINIA 


IFEDERATION FOR JEWISH SERVICE, org. 1939; P. O. Box 965, Pres. 
Joseph Rubenstein; Sec. Monroe Shanedling. 


MISSISSIPPI 


CLEVELAND 


ICoNSOLIDATED JornT Drive (inc. all towns in Boivar and eastern 
part of SUNFLOWER CounTIEs) org. 1936, Chm. Moses Hyman, 706 
5 Ave. 


HATTIESBURG 
Jewiso WELFARE Funp, org. 1937, Pres. Max M. Mabel; Sec. Simon 
London. 
JACKSON 
JewisH WELFARE Funp, Sec. Meyer Lovitt, Beth Israel Congregation. 


NATCHEZ 


UniTED JEwisH APPEAL (inc. surrounding communities in LouIsIANa 
and Mississippi) org. 1938; Commerce St., Pres. Paul Steinberg; 
Sec. Abe Millstein. 


VICKSBURG 


f 
1JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. ANGUILLA AND Cary) org. 1937; 


1209 Cherry St., Pres. Sam L. Switzer; Exec. Sec. S. R. Brav. 


MISSOURI 


JOPLIN 


1JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) org. 
1938, Pres. Walter Ettinger; Sec. Dexter Brown, 915 Main. 


KANSAS CITY 


1TewisH FEDERATION AND CounciL or GREATER Kansas City (inc. 
INDEPENDENCE, Mo., Kansas Ciry, Kan.) org. 1933; 1004 Balti- 
more St., Pres. Louis S. Myers; Exec. Dir. Abe Sudran. 

'2Unirep JEwisH SoctaL Services, 1000 Admiral Blvd., Pres. Alfred 
Benjamin; Exec. Dir. Emelie Levin. 
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ST. JOSEPH 


FEDERATED JEWIsH CHARITIES, org. 1916, Pres. J. R. Bushman; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. S. L. Goldman, 1202 S. 23 St. 


ST. LOUIS 


12TewisH FEDERATION (inc. St. Lours County) org. 1900; sponsors 


‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1934; 721 Olive St., Pres. Ben L. 
Shifrin; Exec. Dir. Herman Kaplow. 


SEDALIA 


Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1935; Chm. R. R. Jiedel; Treas. J. L. 
Rosenthal. 


MONTANA 


BUTTE 
Jewish WELFARE Cuesr (inc. ANACONDA) org. 1939, Chm. Earle N. 
Genzberger; Sec. Phil Judd, 83 E. Park St. 


HELENA 
JewisH Community Cuest, org. 1938; 361 N. Main St., Co-Chm. 
Norman Winestine, George Grossberg. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 
1JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. BEATRICE) org. 1931, Pres. Louis 
B. Finkelstein; Sec. Mrs. Charles Keller, 2740 R St. 


OMAHA ; 
12FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SERVICE, org. 1903, sponsors JewisH WEL- 
FARE Funp, org. 1930; 101 N. 20 St., Pres. Milton Livingston; Exec. 
Dir. Paul Veret. 


NEVADA 


RENO 
Unirep JewisH APPEAL (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1936, 
Chm. Bert Goldwater; Sec. A. H. Melner, P. O. Box 2402. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HampsuirE JEWISH CoMMITTEE, State Chm. Abraham Machinist, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER 
'ewisH ComMUNITy CENTER OF MANCHESTER, N. H., sponsors UNITED 
JewisH AppEAL, 275 Hanover St., Pres. Samuel Green; Exec. Dir. 
Mitchell Ginsberg; Chm. Sau! O. Sedore, United Jewish Appeal. 
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NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY 
12FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHaritTiEs, org. 1925; 1516 Atlantic Ave., 
Pres. Harry Cassman; Exec. Dir. Irving Spivack. 

BAYONNE 
'ewisH Community Councit, org. 1938; sponsors UnirED JEWISH 
CamPAIGN, 21 Lincoln Parkway, Pres. Edward Berman; Exec. Dir. 
Reuben Goldstein. 

CAMDEN 


1JewisH FEDERATION OF CAMDEN County (inc. all of CampEN Com- 
MUNITY) org. 1936; sponsors ALLIED JEWIsH APPEAL, 112 N. 7th St., 
Pres. Morris Liebman; Exec. Dir. Bernard Dubin. 


ELIZABETH 


1JewisH Councit, org. 1940; sponsors Unirep JEwisH AppEAL, 1034 E. 
Jersey St., Pres. Harry Weltcheck; Sec. Harry Lebau. 


ENGLEWOOD 


Unitep Jewish APPEAL, 107 Elmore Ave., Chm. Hyman Green- 
stein. 


HACKENSACK 


lUniTED JEwisH APPEAL OF HACKENSACK, INc., 211 Essex St., Pres. 
Sidney Goldberg; Camp. Dir. Irving Warshawsky. 


JERSEY CITY 


1Unirep Jewish APPEAL, org. 1939; 604 Bergen Ave., Chm. Emanuel 
Weitz; Exec. Sec. Samuel Shair. 


LONG BRANCH 


UnitTED JEwisH APPEAL, 2 and North Bath Aves., Co-Chm. Leo Levin, 
Leopold Hechtor; Camp. Dir. S. Edwin Kamy. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Unitep JewisH AppEAL, 1 Liberty St.; Exec. Dir. Joseph Perlberg. 
NEWARK 


‘Jewish Community Councit or Essex County, org. 1922; sponsors 
UniTED JewisH APPEAL oF Essex County, org. 1937, 30 Clinton St., 
Pres. Herbert R. Abeles; Exec. Dir. Herman M. Pekarsky. 


PALISADES PARK 
Unirep Jewish AppEAL, Chm. Benjamin Levy, 278 Broad Ave. 
PASSAIC 


1 . 
Jewish Community Councit or Passaic AND Vicinity (inc. GarR- 
FIELD, Lop1, WALLINGTON) org. 1933; sponsors UniTED JEwisH RELIEF 


Campaicn, 184 Washington Pl., Pres. Sidney Alexander; Exec. Sec. 
Morris Novitsky. 
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PATERSON 
‘Jewish Community Counc. (inc. Cxirron) org. 1933; sponsors 
UnitEp JEwisH APPEAL Drive, 45 Church St., Pres. George Abrash; 
Exec. Dir. Max Stern. 
PERTH AMBOY 


lfgewise Community Councit (inc. Soura AmBoy, Woopsripce) 
org. 1938; sponsors UNirep JEwisH AppEAL, 316 Madison Ave., 
Pres. Nathan Margaretten; Exec. Sec. Martin E. Danzig. 


PLAINFIELD 


'Counci, oF Jewish Orcanizarions (inc. Nortu PLarnFIELD) org. 
1937; sponsors UniTED JEwisH APPEAL, 403 W. 7 St., Pres. Henry 
Rosenbaum; Exec. Dir. Aaron Allen. 


TEANECK 


UniTEpD JEwisH APPEAL, 1075 Queen Anne Rd., Chm. Fred Schneider; 
Sec. Harry Rothschild. 


TRENTON 


lfgwisH FEDERATION, org. 1929; 18 S. Stockton St., Pres. Leon L. 
Levy; Exec. Dir. Paul Goldblatt. 


UNION CITY 


Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. North Bergen, Secaucus, Weehawken, 
West New York) Chm. John Platoff; Sec. Arthur Knaster. 


WESTWOOD 


UnirED JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1926; Washington Ave., Chm. D. 
Goldberg; Exec. Dir. Samuel Schwartz. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES (ALBUQUERQUE and Vicinity) org. 
1938; P. O. Box 564, Pres. Leopold Meyer; Sec. S. E. Starrels. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 


JewisH Community Councit, org. 1938; 111 Washington Ave., Pres. 
Harry Marks. 
1fewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. RENSSELAER) 78 State St., Chm. Isadore 
Bookstein; Sec. Mrs. Celia Michelove. 


BEACON 
Unitep JewisH AppeAL, Chm. Israel Lewittes. 


BINGHAMTON 


Jewish Community Councit (inc. Enpicorr) org. 1937; sponsors 
Unirep Jewish Campaicn, 155 Front St., Pres. Morris Gitlitz; 
Exec. Dir. Isidore Friedland; Chm. Morris Resnick, United Jewish 
Campaign. 


® 
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BUFFALO 


1, 27ewisH FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, org. 1903; 70 West Chip- 
pewa St., Pres. Edward H. Kavinoky; Exec. Dir. Athur S. Rosichan 

L8Unitep Jewish Funp (inc. surrounding suburbs) org. 1933; 70 
W. Chippewa St., Pres. Charles Dautch; Exec. Sec. Arthur S. Ros- 
ichan. 


ELMIRA 


1JewisH WELFARE Funp, Chm. Josef Stein; Sec. Ellery J. Herman, 
711 E. Market St. 


GLENS FALLS 
Unitep JewisH AppEAL, Chm. William I. Hehlze. 


GLOVERSVILLE 


Jewish Community Funp (inc. Johnstown) 28 E. Fulton St., Chm. 
Daniel H. Higier; Sec. Emanuel Schenk, 


HUDSON 


‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, 414 Warren St., Pres. Harold Levine. 
Unirep JEwIsH APPEAL, org. 1939; Chm. Adolph Lorch, 718 State St. 


KINGSTON 


Jewish Community Councir, Pres. Raphael Klein; Comm. Coord. 
Mrs. Louise Adler, 265 Wall St. 


MIDDLETOWN 


1UniTED JEWIsH APPEAL (inc. FLoripA, GosHEN AND WARWICK) org. 
1937; 2 North St., Pres. Louis Schwartz. 


MONTICELLO 


Unitep JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1939; 186 Broadway, Chm. J. M. 
Rosenthal; Sec. Bernard Weiss. 


MOUNT VERNON 
Unitep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in NEw York Ciry, N. Y.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


12FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES, org. 1917; 71 W. 47 St., 
re Norman S. Goetz; Exec. Vice-Pres. Maurice B. Hexter, Joseph 
illen. ; 
1Unirep Jewish APPEAL oF GREATER New York (inc. NEw YorK 
City and Metropolitan areas) org. 1939; 250 W. 57 St., Pres. Sylvan 
Gotshal; Exec. Vice-Pres. Henry C. Bernstein, Samuel Blitz. 
eee, Jewish Community Councit, 16 Court St.; Pres. Louis 
ribetz. 


NEWBURGH 


Jewish Community Counc, org. 1938; sponsors }Unirep JewisH 
Cuaritigs, org. 1925; 53 Second St., Pres. Louis Shatz; Sec. Jack 
Haber; Pres. Martin Langer, United Jewish Charities. 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
'EwisH FEDERATION, org. 1935; 685 Chilton Ave., Pres. Franklin 
C. Wisbaum; Exec. Sec. Mrs. J. H. Chinkers. 


PORT CHESTER 
Jewish Community Counci, org. 1941; sponsors JEWIsH WELFARE 
a 258 Willett Ave., Pres. Leon Kahan; Exec. Dir. Samuel 
ibulkin. 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
EwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 54 N. Hamilton St., Chm. Louis 
Schwartz; Exec. Dir. Samuel Kurzon. 


ROCHESTER 
1Unirep JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; 144 Baden St., Pres. 
Harry D. Goldman; Exec. Dir. Elmer Louis. 
JEwisH Community Councit, 144 Baden St., Pres. Arthur M. Lowen- 
thal; Exec. Dir. Elmer Louis. 


SARANAC LAKE 
Jewish Community CEenter, 13 Church St., Pres. Morris Dworski. 


SCHENECTADY 
‘Jewish Community Counciy (inc. surrounding communities) org. 
1938; sponsors SCHENECTADY UJA AND FEDERATED WELFARE Funp, 
300 Germania Ave., Pres. Walter S. Gross; Exec. Sec. Samuel Wein- 
garten. 


SYRACUSE 
1YewisHh WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1918; sponsors JEwIsH WELFARE 
Funp, org. 1933; 201 E. Jefferson St., Pres. David Lerman; Exec. 
Dir. Milton Fromer. 


TROY 
Jewish Community Counc, org. 1935; 87 First St., Exec. Sec. Fred 


A. Glass. 
'ewish WELFARE Funp (inc. GREEN IsLAND, MECHANICVILLE, WATER- 


FORD, WATERVLIET) org. 1936; 87 First St., Pres. David Lipsky; Exec. 
Sec. Fred A. Glass. 


TUCKAHOE 
Genesis HeBREw CENTER (inc. CrEstTwoop, CoLoniAL HEIcuHts, 
EASTCHESTER, and SOUTHERN SCARSDALE) sponsors UNITED JEW- 
1sH APPEAL, Lincoln Ave., Pres. Morris J. Mayer; Sec. Ben 


Joseph. 


UTICA 
'gwisH Community CounciL, org. 1933; sponsors Unitep JEWIsH 
AppEAL, 110 Foster Bldg., 131 Genesee St., Pres. Jacob Horwitz; 
Exec. Dir. Louis Weintraub; Chm. Arthur Markson, Unirep JEwisH 


APPEAL. 
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WATERTOWN 


Jewisu FeperaTIon oF Cuarities, org. 1930; 142 Court St., Chm. 
Isadore Herr; Sec. Edward H. Lebovsky. 


WHITE PLAINS 


Jewisn Community Councit (inc. ScarspALE) org. 1927; Pres. Harold 
M. Miller; Sec. Mrs. Leonard G. Rhodes, 85 Main St. 


YONKERS 


Jewisu FepErATIon, org. 1936; 122 S. Broadway, Pres. Louis Grand; 
Exec. Dir. Ben A. Siegal. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE ‘ 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1935; Pres. L. H. Feldman; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. R. Gumpert, 5 West Avon Parkway. 


CHARLOTTE 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1940; P. OQ. Box 2612, Pres. 
Morris Speizman; Exec. Sec. S. H. Goldfein. 


DURHAM 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, Pres. E. J. Evans; Sec. Mrs. George 
Lewin, 1705 G St. 


GASTONIA 


NEwIisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1944; c/o Temple Emanuel, Pres. 
Robert Gurney; Sec. William Sagowitz. 


GREENSBORO 


1GREENSBORO JEWisH Unitep Cuaritiss, INnc., Pres. Charles Pearl; 
Sec. B. H. Bloch, 2229 Friendly Rd. 


HIGH POINT 


JEWISH FEDERATED CHARITIES, org. 1945; Pres. Samuel Shavitz; Sec. 
Stanley Taylor. 


RALEIGH 


FEDERATED JEWIsH CHARITIES, org. 1936; sponsors UNITED JEWISH 
APPEAL, Chm. Louis T. Zucker; Sec. Mrs. Harry Shor, 229 S. 


Wilmington St. 
WINSTON-SALEM 


1Jewish Community CouncIiL, org. 1937; 21914 W. 5 St., Pres. Morris 
Sosnick; Exec. Sec. F. Rosenthal. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO 


1Farco WELFARE Funp (inc. JAmMEsTOWN, MooruHeEAD, VALLEY Ciry, 


Waupeton) org. 1939; Pres. M. A. Wilk; Sec. M. H. Aved, 55% 
Broadway. 
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OHIO 


AKRON 
JewisH Community Councit (inc. BARBERTON) org. 1939; 318 Delaware 
Bldg., 139 S. Main St., Pres. H. B. Harris; Sec. Malvyn Wachner. 
2JeEwIsH SOCIAL SERVICE FEDERATION, org. 1914; 318 Delaware Bldg., 
139 S. Main St., Pres. David C. Holub; Exec. Sec. Malvyn Wachner. 
Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. BARBERTON, CuyAHOGA Fatts) org. 
1935; 318 Delaware Bldg., 139 S. Main St., Pres. Ben W. Holub; 
Sec. Malvyn Wachner. 


BELLAIRE 


Jewish WELFARE Councit (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1936; 
Pres. Max Duga; Corr. Sec. Ben Offingender, 405—43 St. 


CANTON 


1Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1935; 1528 N. Market Ave., Pres. Ben 
M. Dreyer; Exec. Dir. Leonard Sebrans. 


CINCINNATI 
‘Jewish Community Counciz, org. 1929; sponsors “Jewish WELFARE 
Funp, 1430 Central Parkway, Pres. Philip Meyers; Sec. Maurice J. 
Sievers. 
12Unirep Jewish SoctaL AGENcIES (inc. Hamitton County AND 
ADJACENT KenTucKy Towns) org. 1896; 1430 Central Parkway, 
Pres. Herbert Block; Exec. Sec. Maurice J. Sievers. 


CLEVELAND 
JewisH Community Councix, org. 1935; Chester-Twelfth Bldg., Pres. 
Jerome N. Curtis; Exec. Dir. Harry I. Barron. 
b2Tewish WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1904; sponsors ‘JEwisH WELFARE 
Funp (inc. PatnesvILLe) org. 1931; 320 Chester-Twelfth Bldg., 
Pres. Henry A. Rocker; Exec. Dir. Samuel Goldhamer. 


COLUMBUS 
Jewish Community Councit, org. 1940; 555 E. Rich St., Pres. Fred 
Yenkin; Sec. Allen Tarshish. 
127ewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. adjacent counties) org. 1908; 
555 E. Rich St., Pres. A. I. Yenkin; Exec. Sec. Rose Sugarman. 
1UnrrED Jewish Funp, org. 1925; 150 E. Broad St., Pres. Samuel 
Sumner; Sec. Leah Rosenfeld. 


DAYTON 
lgwish Community Councit or Dayton, O., org. 1943; 1006 U. B. 
Bldg., Pres. Sidney Kusworm; Exec. Dir. Sydney Markey. 


EAST LIVERPOOL 
Jewisu FeperATION (inc. WELLSVILLE) org. 1940; 130 W. 5 St., Pres. 
J. W. Schoolnic; Sec. Ben Berman. 


LIMA 
TALLIED JEWISH APPEAL, org. 1935; 408 Dominion Bldg., Pres. Sheldon 
Ackerman; Exec. Sec. Albert L. Negin. 


1, 
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LORAIN 
Jewish WELFARE Fun, org. 1938; Cleveland Trust Bldg., Pres. Ed- 


ward J. Gould; Sec. Jacob Levin. 
MASSILLON 
JewisH WELFARE Funp, Pres. Max Kanner, 32 Lincoln Way N. 
PORTSMOUTH 


Jewish WELFARE AssoctIATIon (inc. New Boston) org. 1935; 2625 
Grandview Ave., Sec. Mrs. Louis Levi. 


SALEM 
JewisuH FEepEratTion, Pres. N. I. Walken; Sec. J. Bloomberg, 420 E. 
State St. 
SPRINGFIELD 


Unitep JewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. BELLEFONTAINE, URBANA, 
XENIA, YELLOW SpRINGs) org. 1941. 


STEUBENVILLE , 


1EwisH Community Councit (inc. Minco Junction, Toronto) org. 
1938; 507 National Exchange Bank Bldg., Pres. Samuel Reiner; 
Exec. Sec. David Adler. 


TOLEDO 


Jewish Community Councit, org. 1936; sponsors 'Unirep JEwisH 
Funp, 1900 Linwood Ave., Pres. Rabbi Morton Goldberg; Adm. 
Sec. Albert M. Brown. 


127ewisH COMMUNITY SERVICE AssociATION, org. 1913; 1900 Linwood 
Ave., Pres. Joseph H. Nathanson; Exec. Sec. Albert M. Brown. 


WARREN 


1JewisH FEDERATION (inc. Nitzs) org. 1938; 605 Union Bank Bldg., 
Pres. Dr. H. H. Bender; Sec. Bernard W. Rosenberg. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


12TewisH FEDERATION OF YOUNGSTOWN, INc. (inc. BoRADMAN, Camp- 
BELL, GIRARD, LOWELLVILLE, STRUTHERS) org. 1935; 646 Bryson St., 
Pres. Joseph Friedman; Exec. Dir. Leonard Seiiger. 


OKLAHOMA 
ARDMORE 
1JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1934; Pres. Louis Fischl, Lorman Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


1JewisH Community Councit, org. 1941; 312 Commerce Exchange 
Bldg., Pres. N. B. Roisman; Exec. Dir. Julius Graber. 


TULSA 


1Tursa Jewish Community Counci., org. 1938; sponsors UnirEep 


JewisH Campaicn, 114 W. 3 St., Pres. I. A. Anson; Exec. Dir. Emil 
Salomon. 
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OREGON 


PORTLAND 


12FEDERATED JEWISH SocietiEs (inc. STATE OF OREGON AND ADJACENT 
WASHINGTON COMMUNITIES) org. 1920; 1636 S. W. 13 Ave., Pres. 
Harold Miller; Exec. Sec. Milton Goldsmith. 

1OrEGON JEWIsH WELFARE Funp (State-wide) org. 1936; 1636 S. W. 
13 Ave., Pres. Julius Zell; Exec. Sec. Milton Goldsmith. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN 
lYEwisH FEDERATION OF ALLENTOWN, 6 and Chew Sts., Pres. Moritz 
M. Gottlieb; Sec. George Feldman. 


ALTOONA 
12FEDERATION OF JEWISH PuHILANTHROPIES, org. 1920; 813—25 St., 
Pres. Frank M. Titelman; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Moses Sky. 


BUTLER 


lfewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. BuTLER County—Cuicora, Evans City, 
Mars) org. 1938; P. O. Box 991, Chm. M. A. Berman; Sec. Maury 


Horwitz. 


CANONSBURG 
JewisH CHARITIES, org. 1934; 45 E. Pike St., Pres. B. Cantor; Sec. 
Albert Fickman. 


CHESTER 


Jewish Community Counciz, org. 1939; sponsors ‘Unirep JEwisH 
APPEAL, 8 and Welsh Sts., Chm. M. J. Freed; Dir. Louis Grossman. 


COATESVILLE 
Jewisu Fepreration, 1115 Oak St., Pres. Mark Sugarman; Sec. Abe 
Margolis. 


EASTON 
lJewish Community Councit, org. 1939, sponsors ALLIED WELFARE 
APPEAL, 660 Ferry St., Pres. Meyer Feinberg; Sec. Jack Sher. 


ERIE 
1-2%ewish Community WELFARE Council, org. 1936; 133 W. 7 St., 
Pres. Mack. Schoenberg; Exec. Dir. David B. Goldberg. 


HARRISBURG 
1Unirep Jewish Community (inc. CARLISLE, MIDDLETOWN, STEELTON) 
org. 1933; 1110 N. 3 St., Pres. Henry H. Brenner; Exec. Dir. Joshua 


Marcus. 


HOMESTEAD 
HomesTEAD District A1ip COMMITTEE, org. 1939; Chm. Samuel H. 
Gordon; Sec. I. Grossman, 526—9 Ave., Munhall, Pa. 
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JOHNSTOWN 
1UnITED Jewish APPEAL AND JEWIsH Community Councit (inc. 
BarneEsBoro, Nanty Gio, PorTAGE, WINDBER) org. 1938; 630 Elder 
St., Camp. Dir. Maurice Shadden, Unirep Jewish APPEAL; Pres. 
David Slutzker, Jewish Community Counc. 


LANCASTER 
IORGANIZED JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. LANCASTER County excepting 


EpuraTa) org. 1928; 205 Church St., Pres. Lewis Siegel; Exec. 
Dir. Herman Melitzer. 


LEWISTOWN 
Jewish Community CounciL, sponsors UniTeD JEWIsH APPEAL OF 


Lewistown, Pa., c/o Ohev Sholom Synagogue, 20 E. 3 St., Pres. 
Robert Siegel; Exec. Dir. M. H. Bleich. 


McKEESPORT 


1UnirED JEwisH FEDERATION, org. 1940; 529—5 Ave., Pres. Robert 
Amper; Sec. Joseph Moskowitz. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1ALLIED JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1938; 1511. Walnut St., Pres. Samuel 
Daroff; Exec. Dir. Kurt Peiser. 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1901; 1511 Walnut St., Pres. 
Elias Wolf; Exec. Dir. Kurt Peiser. 


PITTSBURGH 


12FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES (inc. surrounding commu- 
nities) org. 1912; Keystone Hotel, Wood St. and Ave. of Allies; Pres. 
John H. Cohen; Exec. Dir. Maurice Taylor. 

1UniTep JewisH Funp (inc. surrounding vicinity) org. 1936; Keystone 
Hotel, Wood St. and Ave. of Allies; Pres. Nathan M. Katz; Exec. 
Sec. Maurice Taylor. 


POTTSVILLE 


1Unitep JewisH CHarities APPEAL (inc. MINERSVILLE, PINE Grove, 
Sr. Crain, ScHuyLKitt Haven) org. 1935; 508 Mahantongo St., 
Pres. Albert Cohen; Exec. Dir. Max Billig. 


READING 


1JewisH Community Councit, org. 1935, sponsors Unirep JEwIsH 


Campatcn, 134 N. 5 St., Pres. Max M. Yaffe; Exec. Dir. Harry Sack. 
SCRANTON 
12)ewisH FEDERATION (inc. DuNMoRE) org. 1915; 440 Wyoming Ave., 
Pres. Leon M. Levy; Exec. Dir. Helen Rubel. 
1 ScrANTON-LACKAWANNA JEWISH CommuNITY CONFERENCE (inc. 


Lackawanna County), org. 1936; 440 Wyoming Ave., Pres. Henry 
Nogi; Exec. Sec. George Joel. 


SHARON 


1SHENANGO VALLEY JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. FARRELL, GREENVILLE, 
SHARPSVILLE, Pa.; Masury, Onto) org. 1940; Pres. Oscar B. Rosen- 
baum; Sec. Nathan Routman, 8 W. State St. 
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SUNBURY 


UniteD JEwisH APPEAL, 249 Arch St., Pres. Leo Friedman; Sec. 
A. H. Israelitan. 


UNIONTOWN 


‘UniTED JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. MasonrowN) org. 1939; Pres. 
Nathan Kaufman. 


WASHINGTON 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, 609 Washington Trust Bldg., Pres. 
David Weiner; Sec. A. L. Stormwind. 


WILKES-BARRE 


IWyominc VALLEY Jewish Committee, org. 1935, sponsors UNrrEp 
JewisH APPEAL, Chm. Nathan I. Kuss; Sec. Louis Smith, 36 S. 
Washington St. 


WILLIAMSPORT 


FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1930; 25 W. 3 St., Pres. Aaron 
Staiman; Sec. N. H. Brozman. 


YORK 
JEWISH ORGANIZED CHARITIES, org. 1928; 36 S. Queen St., Pres. 
Mose Leibowitz; Exec. Dir. Joseph Sperling. 
lUniTED JEwisH APPEAL, 36 S. Queen St., Chm. Richard Grumbacher; 
Sec. Joseph Sperling. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


GENERAL JEWISH COMMITTEE OF PROVIDENCE, INc., (inc. East GREEN- 
wicH, East PrRovipENCcE, West Warwick, BristoL) org. 1945; 
203 Strand Bldg., Pres. Archibald Silverman; Exec. Dir. Joseph 
Galkin. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 
'ewisH WELFARE Funp, 58 St. Philip St., Pres. Edward Kronberg; 
Exec. Sec. Nathan Shulman. 


SUMTER 
JewisH WELFARE Funp, Chm. Herbert A. Moses; Treas. Heyman 
Simon. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS 
1JEwIsH WELFARE Funp (inc. Dery Rapips, FLANDREAU, MapIson, 
S. D.; Jasper, Luverne, Pireston, Minn.) org. 1938; 255 Boyce 
Greeley Bldg., Pres. Joel Silverton; Exec. Sec. Louis R. Hurwitz. 
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TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 


1JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1931; 312 W. 8 St., Pres. George 
Berke; Sec. Louis Goldstein. 


KNOXVILLE 


1JewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 504 S. Gay St., Co-Chm. J. B. 
Corkland, S. Harry Busch; Sec. E. E. Miller. 


MEMPHIS 
IFEDERATION OF JEWISH WELFARE AGENCIES (inc. SHELBY CouNTy) 
org. 1906; 96-10 North Main Bldg., Pres. William Loewenberg; 
Exec. Sec. Stella Loewenstein. 
‘Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. SHELBY County) org. 1934; 96-10 
North Main Bldg., Pres. Abe Wurzberg; Temp. Sec. Clara F. Brode. 


NASHVILLE 


1JewisH Community Councit, org. 1936, sponsors Jewish WELFARE 


Funp (inc. 19 communities in MippLeE TENNESSEE) 712 Union St., 
Pres, Mortimer May; Dir. Harold Katz. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO 
UniTeD JEwisH APPEAL, Chm. Ben Lipshy; Sec. S. J. Braunig, 1510 
Tyler. 


AUSTIN 


1gwisH FEDERATION, org. 1939; Pres. Max Fichtenbaum; Sec. Max 


Samfield, Chemical Engineering Bldg., Room 208-B, University of 
Texas. 


BEAUMONT 


UnirTep JEWIsH APPEAL, Chm. Walter Meyer; Treas. Morris Jacobs, 
c/o Gem Jewelry Co. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


‘Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. Ropsrown, Sinton) org. 1939; 1017 


W. W. Jones Bldg., Pres. Irving R. Colef; Sec. Harold Alberts, 
Nixon Bldg. 


CORSICANA 


‘Jewish Feperation, org. 1936; P. O. Box 1153, Pres. Jay A. Silver- 
berg; Sec. Gabe Goldberg. 


DALLAS 


2Tewish WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1911; 1817 Pocahontas St., 
Pres. Henry S. Jacobus; Exec. Dir. Jacob H. Kravitz. 


EL PASO 


‘JEwisH FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1939; 900 
N. Oregon St., Pres. J. B. Blangrund; Exec. Dir. Sydney Lubarr. 
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FORT WORTH 
JEwIsH FEDERATION, org. 1936; Majestic Bldg., Pres. Sol Brachman; 
Sec. A. M. Herman. 


GALVESTON 
1UnitTEpD JEwisH WELFARE AssocrATION, org. 1936; Chm. I. H. Kemp- 
ner; Sec. H. S. Block, P. O. Box 119. 


HOUSTON 
'ewish Community Counci. or Merropo.itan Houston (inc. 
neighboring communities) org. 1937, sponsors UNITED JEwIsH Cam- 
PAIGN, 4701 Caroline St., Pres. Albert A. Kaufman; Exec. Dir. Albert 


Goldstein. 


PORT ARTHUR 
‘FEDERATED JEWIsH CuHariries, org. 1936; 548 Mobile Ave., Pres. 
M. Moskowitz; Sec.-Treas. J. Jacobs. 


SAN ANTONIO 
12TewisH SocIAL SERVICE FEDERATION (inc. BexaR. County) org. 
1924; County Courthouse, Pres. Frank H. Lichtenstein; Exec. Dir. 
Hannah Hirshberg. 


TEXARKANA 
JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1941; Sec. Leo Walkow. 


TYLER 
IFEDERATED Jewish Cuarities, org. 1938; Sec. I. C. Futor, P. O. Box 
284. 


WACO 
127ewisH FEDERATED CHARITIES, org. 1928; P. O. Box 1282; Pres. 
Julius J. Englander; Exec. Dir. Abe A. Rosenberg. 
lUniTED JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1933; P. O. Box 834; Pres. Nate Chod- 


orow; Exec. Dir. Abe A. Rosenberg. 


UTAH 


OGDEN , 
JewtsH WELFARE Funp (inc. BricuHam Ciry) org. 1939; 1350—28 St., 
Pres. Sam A. Herscovitz; Sec. Sam Brickner. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
1Unirep JEwisH Councit, org. 1936; 500 Pacific National Life Bldg., 


Pres. James L. White; Sec. Abe Guss. 


VERMONT 


VerMonT JewisH Councit, 34 Colchester Ave., Burlington, Vt., 
Pres. Myron I. Samuelson, Sec. Benjamin D. Gould. 
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VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Unrirep Jewisu APPEAL, org. 1939; Pres. Isaac Walters; Treas. Barney 
Janow. 


HAMPTON 


1HampToON-PHOEBUS JEWIsH CommuNITY Councit (inc. PHoEBus) org. 
1944; Pres. Irving Cantor; Sec. Allan Mirvis, 64 W. Queen St. 


LYNCHBURG 


‘yeEwisH Community Councit, org. 1941; 414 Norfolk Ave., Pres. 
Abe Schewel; Sec. Mrs. Phil Goldstein. 


NEWPORT NEWS 
‘Jewish Community CounciL, org. 1942; 2604 Marshall St., Pres. 
Theodore Beskin; Exec. Dir. Charles Olshansky. 
NORFOLK 
Newish Communiry Counc, org. 1937; 526 Dickson Bldg., Pres. 
Ben Simon; Exec. Dir. Sydney S. Abzug. 
PETERSBURG 
1Unirep Jewish Community Funp, org. 1938; 9 Centre Hill Ct., 
Pres. Jacob Zuckerman; Sec. Phil S. Haimovit. 
PORTSMOUTH 
Unitep JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 723 Dinwiddi St., Chm. 
Leonard G. Karp; Sec. E. Greenfield. 
RICHMOND 
‘Jewish Community Counciz, org. 1935; 2908 Idlewood Ave., Pres. 
Morton L. Wallerstein; Exec. Dir. Irving Furst. 
ROANOKE 
1UnireD JeEwisH APPEAL, org. 1940; 212 S. Jefferson St., Chm. N. 
Wm. Schlossberg; Sec. Udell Brenner 
SUFFOLK 


JEwIsH FEDERATION OF SUFFOLK, org. 1942; Chm. Louis Friedlander; 
Dir. H. B. Wernick. 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN 


Jewish Community Funp (inc. HoguraM) org. 1936; Box 1020; Sec. 
Joel Wolff. 


CENTRALIA 


CENTRALIA-CHAHALIS JEWISH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; Pres. N. 
Schwartz; Sec. J. Shanedling. 
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SEATTLE 


Councit or JEwisH SociaL AGENCIES, org. 1944; 725 Seaboard Bldg.,: 
Chm. Mrs. John Danz; Sec. Samuel G. Holcenberg. 
IFEDERATED JEWisH Funp (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1937; 
i> Seaboard Bldg., Pres. Julius Glant; Exec. Dir. Samuel G. Holcen- 
erg. 


SPOKANE 


‘Jewish WELFARE ASSOCIATION, org. 1927, sponsors UNiTED JEwisH 
Funp (inc. SPOKANE County) org. 1936; 221 Rookery Bldg., Pres. 
Ben Cohn; Sec. Maxwell D. Silverstein. 


TACOMA 
1FEDERATED JEWISH Funp, org. 1936; Suite 520 Perkins Bldg., Pres. 
Ben Schwartz; Sec. Lester Seinfeld. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD 
PRINCETON JEWIsH CuHarities, org. 1939; 2003 Jefferson St., Sec. 
Julius Kravitz. 


CHARLESTON 
IFEDERATED JEWisH CHAritTiEs (inc. DuNBAR, MONTGOMERY) org. 
1937; Pres. A. J. Lindenberg, Sr., Exec. Sec. Harry Cohen. 


HUNTINGTON 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1939; P. O. Box 947, Pres. M. D. 
Freidman; Sec. E. Henry Broh. 


WHEELING 


Yewish Community Councit (inc. MounpsviLLe) org. 1933; Pres. 
John Wiseman; Recreational Sec. Meyer Franklin, 22 Lenox Ave. 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON 
Unirep Jewish Cuarities (inc. NEENAH AND vicinity) Pres. Adolph 
Hamilton; Sec. Abraham Sigman. 


KENOSHA 
1YewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1938; 303 Kenosha National Bank 
Bldg., 625—57 St., Pres. Harry Chemorow; Sec. Frederick K. Plous. 


LA CROSSE 
JewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 125 N. 3 St., Chm. H. Locketz; 
Sec. Bernard Sharp. 


MADISON : 
1yewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1940; 212 Tenney Bldg., Pres. din lle 
Sinagub; Sec. S. B. Schein. 
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MILWAUKEE 
Sh vaste eet SAres Cuaririgs, org. 1902; 2218 N. 3 St., Pres. A. L 
Saltzstein; Sec. George Peizer. 


127ewisH WELFARE Fonp, org. 1938; 135 W. Wells St., Pres. B. E 
Nickoll; Exec. Dir. Elkan C. Voorsanger. 


OSHKOSH 


1OsHKosH JEwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Ripon) org. 1942; 221 Oshkosh 
National Bank Bldg., Pres. Isadore M. Block; Exec. Sec. Simon 
Horwitz. 


RACINE 


Aronin; Sec. J. Alperovitz. 


NewisH WELFARE CounciL, org. 1946; 2414 Charles St., Pres. E. J. 
SHEBOYGAN 


IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1927; 2513 Elizabeth Ct., Co- 
Chm. Harry Holman, David Rabinovitz; Sec. Charles Levy. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 


1JEWIsH FEDERATION, org. 1938; 10261—108 St., Pres. H. A. Friedman; 
Sec. Fred Swartz. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

VANCOUVER 


1JewisH ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION (inc. NEw WEsTMINSTER) org. 
1932; 2675 Oak St., Pres. Norman Brown; Sec. Ruth Toubman. 


MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG 


‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1938; 212 Confederation Life Bldg., 
Pres. D. Slater; Exec. Sec. A. B. Feld. 


ONTARIO 
GUELPH 


1UniTED Jewish WELFARE Funp, 138 Waterloo Ave., Pres. C. H. Rosen; 
Recreational Sec. S. Smurlich. 
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HAMILTON 
Councit oF JEwisH ORGANIZATIONS, org. 1934; 269-271 John St. N., 
Pres. Morris H. Levine; Exec. Dir. Jules Krems. — 
‘Unirep Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 269-271 John St. N., 
Chm. Morley B. Goldblatt; Exec. Dir. Jules Krems. 
KINGSTON 
‘Jewish Communiry Councit, org. 1947; Pres. Sheldon J. Cohen; 
Rec. Sec. Ralph Abramsky, 334 King St. E. 
KITCHENER 
‘Jewish FEDERATED Cuariries, org. 1943; Pres. David Acker; Sec. 
Joseph Brown, 179 King St. W. 
LONDON 
Lonpon CouNnciL OF THE CANADIAN JEWISH CoNnGREss (inc. WESTERN 
Ontario) org. 1936; Pres. Irving Ainsley; Sec. Isaac Siskind. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
lewisH FEDERATION, Pres. H. D. Rosberg; Sec. Joseph Greenspan. 


ST. CATHARINES 


1JewisH FEDERATION OF St. CATHARINES, org. 1939; 174 St. Paul St., 
Pres. Murray Fish; Sec. Shirley Caplan. 


TORONTO 


lUniteD JeEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; 21 Dundas Sq., Pres. 
Samuel J. Granatstein; Exec. Dir. Florence Hutner. 


WINDSOR 


1¥gwish Community Councit, org. 1938; Palace Theatre Bldg., 
Quellette Ave., Pres. Harry Cherniak; Exec. Dir. Louis Lieblich. 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES, org. 1916; 2040 Bleury St., 
Pres. Samuel Bronfman; Exec. Dir. Donaid Hurwitz. 
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JEWISH PERIODICALS: 





THE UNITED STATES 





California 


B’nat B’ritH MESSENGER (1897). Weekly. 739 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
14. David Weissman. 

CALIFORNIA JEWISH Voice (1921). Weekly. English and Yiddish. 406 S. 
Main St., Los Angeles, 13. Samuel B. Gach. 

Jewish Community BuLietin (1895). Weekly. 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco, 9. Eugene B. Block. 

Jews Tripune (1921). Bi-Weekly. 617 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco. Louis Green. 

SOUTHWESTERN JEWIsH Press (1915). Weekly. 509 Granger Bldg., San 
Diego, 12. Ray Solomon 


Colorado 


INTERMOUNTAIN JEWISH News, (1913). Weekly. Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Denver, 2. Robert S. Gamzey. 


Connecticut 


Jewisn Arcus (1935). Monthly. 59 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 3. Isidore 
Goldman. 

JewisH LepcER Pusiications (1929). Weekly. 50 Trumbull St., Hart- 
ford, 1. Also New Haven, Bridgeport and Springfield, Mass. Abraham 


J. Feldman. 
Delaware 


Jewisu Vorce (1931). Weekly. 2710 Jefferson St., Wilmington, 39. 
Simon R. Krinsky. 


District of Columbia | 


NATIONAL JEwisH LEDGER (1930). Weekly. 836 Tower Bldg., Washing- 


ton. K. Cornell. 
NATIONAL JEwisH MONTHLY (1886). Monthly. 1003 K St., N.W., 


Washington, 1. Edward E. Grusd. 
73 
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Florida 
CoMMENTATOR (1943). Bi-Weekly. P.O. Box 872, Jacksonville. Wm. I. 


Boxerman. 

JewisH Froriwian (1927). Weekly. P.O. Box 2973, Miami, 18. Fred 
K. Shochet. 

Our Voice (1932). Bi-Weekly. 506 Malverne Rd., West Palm Beach. 
Samuel A. Schutzer. 

SouTHERN JEwisH WEEKLY (1924). Weekly. P.O. Box 903, Jacksonville, 
1. Isidore Moscovitz. 


Georgia 


SouTHERN IsRAELITE Macazine (1925). Monthly. 202 Glenn Bldg., 
Atlanta, 3. M. Stephen Schiffer. 

SouTHERN IsRAELITE WEEKLY NEwsPAPER (1925). Weekly. 202 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, 3. M. Stephen Schiffer. 


Illinois 


ApvocaTE (1891). Weekly. 225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1. L.S. 
Stein. 

Cuicaco IsraELitE (1884). Weekly. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 3. 
M. E. Osherman. 

CHICAGO JEWIsH CHRONICLE (1918). Weekly. 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
2. Leonard Meites. 

Cuicaco Jewish Forum (1942). Quarterly. 82 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, 2. Benjamin Weintroub. 

Haparpes (1927). Monthly. English, Hebrew and Yiddish. 1220 Inde- 
pendence Blvd., Chicago. S. A. Pardes. 

JewisH Dairy Forwarp (1897). Daily. Yiddish. 1256 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, 23. Jacob Siegel. 

SENTINEL (1910). Weekly. 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, 2. J. I. Fishbein. 


Indiana 


INDIANA JEWISH CHRONICLE (1921). Weekly. 623 Lemcke Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, 4. Morris Strauss. 

NaTIoNAL JEwisH Posr (1933). Weekly. 307 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis. Gabriel M. Cohen. 


Iowa 


Iowa Jews News (1931). Weekly. 1170 Sixth Ave., Des Moines. Jack 
Wolfe. 


Kentucky 


NaTICNAL JeEwr1sH Post-— Kentucky Edition (1931). Weekly. 423 
Citizens Bldg., Louisville. 
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Louisiana 


JeEwisH JouRNAL (1937). Monthly. 135 Stoner Ave., Shreveport, 90. A. 
Freeman. 

JewisH Lepcer (1895). Weekly. 934 Lafayette St., New Orleans, 13. 
A. Slabot, Pub. 


Maryland 


Jewish Times (1919). Weekly. 111 N. Charles St., Bataraorc 1. Jack 
A. Miller, M. E. 


Massachusetts 


Jewish ApvocaTe (1902) Weekly. 251 Causeway St., Boston, 14. 
Alexander Brin. 

JewisH Civic LEADER (1923). Weekly. 11 Norwich St., Worcester, 2. 
Nanette H. Bernstein. 

Jewish WEEKLY News (1945). Weekly. 1570 Main St., Springfield, 3. 
Bennett J. Kahn. 

Jewish WEEKLY Times (1945). Weekly. 318 Harvard St., Brookline, 46. 
James Kahn, Pub. f 

Jewish Worxp (1932). Weekly. 58 Geneva Ave., Boston, 21. Harry L. 


Katz. 
Michigan 


Derroir JEwisH CHRONICLE (1915). Weekly. 525 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, 26. George Weiswaser. 

Detro!T JEWwisH DaiLy Forwarp (1897). Daily. Yiddish. 9124 Linwood 
Ave., Detroit, 6. Local edition of Jewish Daily Forward, N.Y. Joseph 
Bernstein, Mgr. 

Jewish News (1942). Weekly. 2114 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 21. 
Philip Slomovitz. 


Minnesota 


AMERICAN JEWisH WorLp—Minneapolis-St. Paul (1912). Weekly. 711 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, 2; and 716 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, 1. 
L. H. Frisch. 


Missouri 


Jewisu Recorp (1913). Weekly. Yiddish and English. 1714 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis, 3. Noah W. Salz. 

Kansas City JEwisH Curonicre (1920). Weekly. 306 Ridge Bldg., 913 
Main St., Kansas City, 6. Victor Slone. 

Sr. Louis Jewish Trrpune (1943). Monthly. 722 Chestnut St., St. 


Louis:: Herman Schachter. 
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Nebraska 


Jews Press (1921). Weekly. 550 Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha. 
Mary Arbitman. : 


New Jersey 


Der Freinp (1910). Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 470 Paulison Ave., Passaic. 
J. Baskin. 

Jewish News (1947). Weekly. 24 Commerce St., Newark, 2. Harry 
Weingast, M. E. 

Jewisu Post (1928). Weekly. 26 Beech St., Paterson. I. Shulman. 

Jewisu Recorp (1939). Weekly. Central Bldg., Suite 200, Atlantic City. 
Herman E. Burwasser. 

Jewisu Sranparp (1931). Weekly. 924 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, 6. 
Meyer Pesin. 

Jewisu TripunE (1930). Weekly. 26 Beech St., Paterson. I. Shafron. 

JewisuH VETERAN (1925). Monthly. 93 Hudson St., Hoboken. J. George 
Fredman. 

JewisH Voice (1944). Bi-Weekly. 185 St. Nicholas Ave., Englewood. 
Samuel Deutsch. 


New York 


BuFFALo JEwisH Review (1917). Weekly. 35 Pearl St., Buffalo, 2. Elias 
R. Jacobs. 

Jews Lepcer (1924). Weekly. 482 St. Paul St., Rochester. Joseph H. 
Biben. : 


New York City 


ANSWER (1943). Weekly. 25 W. 45 St., 19. Michel Berchin. 

AinIkEIT (1943). Monthly. Yiddish. 119 W. 57 St., 19. B. Z. Goldberg. 

ALLIANCE VOICE—FARBAND STIMME (1916). Bi-Monthly. English- 
Yiddish. 45 E. 17 St., 3. Louis Segal. 

AMERICAN HEBREW (1879). Weekly. 48 W. 48 St., 19. Joseph H. Biben. 

Aurpau (1933). Weekly. German and English. 67 W. 44 St., 18. 
Manfred George. 

Birzaron (1939). Monthly. Hebrew. 1141 Broadway, 1. Chaim 
Tchernowitz. 

Bronx JEWisH Review (1940). Weekly. 1650 Broadway, 19. Albert 
M. Shulman. 

ComMMENTARY (1945). Monthly. 425 Fourth Ave., 16. Elliot E. Cohen. 

Conecress Recorp (1946). Monthly. 1834 Broadway, 23. 

Concress WEEKLy (1933). Weekly. 1834 Broadway, 23. Samuel 
Caplan. 

CuLTuRE AND Epucation (1930). Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 
2. Nathan Chanin. 

Day (1914). Daily. Yiddish. 183E. Broadway, 2. William Edlin. 
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Frere ARBEITER Stimme (1890). Weekly. Yiddish. 45 W. 17 St., 11. 
Herman Frank. 

Furrows (1942). Monthly. 45 E. 17 St., 13. David Biderman. 

GeTsELTN (1945). Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 324 E. 15 St., 3. Eliezer 
Greenberg, Elias Schulman. 

Guiwe-Posts (1945). Quarterly. 212 Fifth Ave., 10. Judah J. Shapiro. 

Hapassan NEWSLETTER (1921). Monthly. 1819 Broadway, 23. Tamar 
de Sola Pool. 

Hapoar (1920). Weekly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46 St., 19. Menachem 
Ribalow. 

Hapoar Lanoar (1933). Bi-Monthly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46 St., 19. 
Simcha Rubinstein. 

Hamicpa (1941). Bi-Monthly. Hebrew and English. 42 E. 21 St., 10. 
Joe Greenblum. 

HamsiLou (1936). Monthly. Hebrew and Yiddish. 229 E. Broadway, 2. 
A. Faivelson. 

Hesrew Mepicat JourNnAL (1926). Bi-Annual. 983 Park Ave., 28. 
Moses Einhorn. 

Historia JuDAica (1938). Semi-Annual. 40 W. 68 St., 23. Guido Kisch. 

Hores (1933). Annual. Hebrew. 186 St. and Amsterdam Ave., 33. P. 
Churgin. 

In JewisH BooKLanp (1945). Bi-Monthly. 145 E. 32 St., 33. Mortimer 
Cohen. 

Jewisu Arrarrs (1946). Semi-Monthly. 1834 Broadway, 23. Gideon 
Chagy. 

JEwisH AMERICAN (1874). Weekly. Yiddish. 77 Bowery, 2. Zalme 
Zylberzweig. 

JewisH Book ANNuAL (1942). Annual. English, Hebrew and Yiddish. 
145 E. 32 St., 16. Philip Goodman, M. E. 

JewisH BratLtLteE Review (1931). Monthly. 1846 Harrison Ave., 53. 
Leopold Dubov. 

Jewish Datty Forwarp (1897). Daily. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. 
Abraham Cahan. 

Jewish Epucation (1929). Three times a year. 1776 Broadway, 19. 
Alexander M. Dushkin. 

Jewish EXAMINER (1929). Weekly. 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, 2. 
Louis D. Gross. 

JewisH FARMER (1908). Monthly. English and Yiddish. 386 Fourth 
Ave., 16. Benjamin C. Stone. 

JewisH Forum (1917). Monthly. 305 Broadway, 7. Isaac Rosengarten. 

Jewish FRonTIER (1934). Monthly. 45 E. 17 St., 3. Hayim Greenberg. 

JewisH JouRNAL AND Datry News (1902). Daily. Yiddish. 77 Bowery, 
2. David L. Mekler. 

JewisH Lire (1946). Monthly. 35 E. 12 St., 3. Samuel Barron, M. E. 
Jewisu Lire (1933). Bi-Monthly. Formerly Orthodox Union. 305 
Broadway, 7. Trude Weiss-Rosmarin. ; 
Jewish Review (1938). Weekly. 1650 Broadway, 19. Albert M. 


Shulman. 
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Jewish Revigew—GEDANK UN LEBN (1943). Quarterly. English and 
Yiddish. 154 E. 70 St., 21. Bernard D. Weinryb. 

Jewisy Soctat SERVICE QuaRTERLY (1917). Quarterly. 1841 Broadway, 
23. Herbert H. Aptekar, M. E. 

Jewisu Sociat Stupres (1939). Quarterly. 1841 Broadway, 23. Koppel 
S. Pinson, M. E. 

Jewisu Spectator (1935). Monthly. 110 W. 40 St., 18. Trude Weiss- 
Rosmarin. 

Jewisu Voice (1940). Monthly. Hebrew and Yiddish. 1123 Broadway, 
10. L. Szczekacz. 

Jewish Way (1939). Bi-Monthly. German. 870 Riverside Dr., 32. 
Alice Oppenheimer. 

JourNAL oF JEwisH BrstioGRAPHy (1938). Quarterly. 11 W. 40 St., 18. 
Joshua Bloch. 

KinDER JouRNAL (1920). Monthly. Yiddish. 22 E. 17 St., 3. S. Niger. 

MeENoRAH JouRNAL (1915). Quarterly. 63 Fifth Ave., 3. Henry 
Hurwitz. 

Mizracut WEG AND JEWIsH OuTLOOK (1936). Monthly.. Yiddish and 
English. 1133 Broadway, 10. Aaron Pechenick. 

Morninc FREIHEIT (1922). Daily. Yiddish. 35 E.:12 St., 3. Paul 
Novick. 

NatLeBeNn (1934). Monthly. Yiddish and English. 103 Park Ave., 17. 

Abraham Bick. 

Nasza TryBuNA (1940). Monthly. (Our Tribune) Polish and English. 
200 W. 72 St., 23. Jacob Apenzlak. 

New PatestinE (1921). Monthly. 41 E. 42 St., 17. Ludwig Lewisohn. 

New YorKER WocHENBLATT (1935). Weekly. Yiddish. 41 Union 

Square, 3. Isaac Liebman. 

Ouoitm (1942). Monthly. Hebrew. 175 E. Broadway,'2.. Samuel H. 
Setzer. 

Opinion (1931). Monthly. 17 E. 42 St., 17. Stephen S. Wise. 

ORT Economic Review (1944). Quarterly. 212 Fifth Ave., 6. Louis B 
Boudin. 

OrtrHopox Trisune (1940). Monthly. 121 W. 72 St.;. 23. H. Z. 
Moskowitz. 

PALESTINE AND ZIoNIsM 1946). Bi-Monthly. 41 E. 42 St., 17. " Sophie A. 
Udin. 

PALESTINE YEAR Book (1945). Annual. 41 E. 42 St., 17. Sophie A. 
Udin. 

PIONEER Woman (1928). Monthly. Yiddish and English. 45 E. 17 St., 
3. Dvorah Rothbard. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH (1931). 
Annual. 3080 Broadway, 27. A. S. Halkin. 

PROLETARISHER GEDANK (1925). Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 305 Broadway, 
7. Jacob Kenner. 

RECONSTRUCTIONIST (1934). Bi-Weekly. 15 W. 86 St., 24. Mordecai M. 
Kaplan. 

Sepuaroi (1943). Quarterly. 225 W. 34 St., 1. Joseph M. Papo. 
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Suevire Haninucy (1936). Quarterly. Hebrew. 310 W. 105 St., 25 
Zevi Scharfstein. 

SHuLBiaT (1935). Annual. Yiddish. 22 E. 17 St., 3. Sholem Aleichem 
Folk Institute. 

SynacocuE Licur (1933). Monthly. 12 Dutch St., 7. Joseph Hager. 

TavriotH (1943). Quarterly. Hebrew. 186 St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
33. Samuel K. Mirsky. 

TREND OF Events (1940). Weekly. 55 W. 42 St., 18. Meir Grossman. 

Unirep Israex Buiietin (1944). Bi-Monthly. 507 Fifth Ave., 17. 
David Horowitz. 

Unser Tsair (1941). Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. F. 
Kursky. 

VarRA, La (1922). Weekly. Ladino. 7 Rivington St., 2. Albert S. Torres. 

WECcKER (1921). Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. I. Levin- 
Shatzkes. 

WorKMEN’S CircLE CALL (1938). Monthly. 175 E. Broadway, 2. Joseph 
Baskin. 

Wortp-Over (1939). Bi-Monthly. 1776 Broadway, 19. Deborah 
Pessin. 

““Wort, Dos” Lrsrary (1934). Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 
2. Samuel H. Setzer. 

YippisHE Forx (1907). Monthly. Yiddish. 41 E. 42: St., 17.. Simon 
Bernstein. 3 

YippisHE Kuxttrur (1938). Monthly. Yiddish. 189 Second Ave., 3. 
N. Meisel, J. Mestel. 

YiwpIsHER KemFer (1932). Weekly. Yiddish. 45 E. 17 St., 3. Hayim 
Greenberg. 

YipisHE SHpraky (1941). Quarterly. Yiddish. 535 W. 123 St., 27 
Yudel Mark. 

Yivo BieTerR (1931). Quarterly. Yiddish. 535 W. 123 St., 27. Max 
Weinreich. 

Younc JuDAEAN (1910). Monthly. 381 Fourth Ave., 16. Anne Green. 

Youncvare (1937). Monthly. Yiddish. 80 Fifth AVe., 11. I. Goldberg. 

ZuKUNFT (1892). Monthly. Yiddish. 425 Lafayette St., 3. N. B. Minkoff, 
M. E. 


North Carolina 


AMERICAN JEwisH Times (1935). Monthly. Box 1087, Greensboro. 


Chester A. Brown. 
Carouina Israeuire (1941). Monthly. P.O. Box 2505, Charlotte. 


H. L. Golden. 
Ohio 


AMERICAN IsRAELITE (1854). Weekly. 24 E. 6 St., Cincinnati, 2. H.C. 


Segal. 
ass Fray (1927). Weekly. 1313 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 2. 


Samuel M. Schmidt. 
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Hesrew Union CoLiece ANNUAL (1923). Annual. English, German 
and Hebrew. Hebrew Union College, 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 
20. Sheldon Blank. 

Hesrew Union Cotitece Monruiy (1914). 5 times a year. Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, 20. Irwin Blank, Murry I. Rothman. 

JewisH INDEPENDENT (1906). Weekly. 216 Film Bldg., Cleveland. Leo 
Weidenthal. 

Jewisu Layman (1926). Monthly. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 20. Arthur 
L. Reinhart. 

Jewish REvIEW AND OBSERVER (1888). Weekly. 1104 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, 15. Howard M. Wertheimer. 

Jewisu TEACHER (1923). Quarterly. 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati, 2. Eman- 
uel Gamoran. 

Jewisu Vorcre-Picroriau (1939). Quarterly. P. O. Box 6116, Cleveland, 
1. Leon Wiesenfeld. 

LiseraL Jupatism (1943). Monthly. Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6 St., 
Cincinnati, 2. Louis Rittenberg. 

Ouro Jewish CHRONICLE (1921). Weekly. 35 E. Livingston Ave., 
Columbus, 15. Ben Z. Neustadt. 

ToLepo JewisH Times (1936). Bi-Monthly. 322 Summit St., Toledo, 4. 
N. B. Charnas. 

Youncstown JEWwisH Times (1935). Semi-Monthly. P.O. Box 1195, 
Youngstown. Harry Alter. 


Oklahoma 


SouTHWEST JEWISH CHRONICLE (1929). Monthly. 401 Braniff Bldg., 
Oklahoma City. E. F. Friedman. 
Tutsa JEwisH Review (1930). Monthly. P.O. Box 396, Tulsa, 1. Emil 


Salomon. 
Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN JEWISH OuTLooK (1934). Weekly. Commonwealth Bldg., . 
Pittsburgh. Morton Rosenbaum, 

AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book (1899). Annual. 222 N. 15 St., Phila- 
delphia, 2. Harry Schneiderman, Morris Fine. 

JewisH CRITERION (1892). Weekly. 441 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Milton K. Susman. 

JewisH Exponent (1887). Weekly. 1113 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, 
7. David J. Galter. 

JEwisH HERALD (1936). Monthly. 422 Hamilton St., Allentown. Isidore 
Lederman. 

JewisH LEADER (1887). Weekly. 201 Fitzsimons Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Louis Yale Borkon. 

JewisH QuaRTERLY Review (1910). Quarterly. Broad and York Sts., 
Philadelphia, 32. Abraham A. Neuman, Solomon Zeitlin. 

JewisH Times (1925). Weekly. 1211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 7. Sam 
Bushman, M. E. 
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Rhode Island 


Jewish HErAtp (1929). Weekly. 76 Dorrance St., Providence, 3. 
Evelyn Kay. 


Tennessee 


HeEsrew Wartcuman (1925). Weekly. 116 Union Ave., Memphis. 


Milton W. Goldberger. 
OBsERVER (1934). Weekly. 311 Church St., Nashville, 3. Jacques Back. 


Texas 


JewisH Beacon (1947). Weekly. 1008 McGowen St., Houston, 4. 
Maurice Krinsky. 

JewisH HERALD Voice (1907). Weekly. 1719 Caroline St., P.O. Box 153, 
Houston, 1. D. H. White. 

Texas JEwisH Press (1936). Weekly. 312 N. Alamo St., San Antonio, 


2. Jakob Riklin. 
Vermont 
Voice (1944). Monthly. Swanton. J. A. Goodman. 
. Virginia 
AMERICAN JEWIsH OuTLook (1946). Monthly. Richmond. Harry N. 
Bernstein. 


Washington 


TransoripT (1924). Weekly. 4133 University Way, Seattle, 5. Ruth 
Rappaport. 


Wisconsin 


JewisH PRess—MiILWAUKER WOCHENBLATT (1912). Weekly. English 
and Yiddish. 1721 N. 12 St., Milwaukee. Isador S. Horwitz. 

WISCONSIN JEWISH CHRONICLE (1921). Weekly. 240 N. Milwaukee St.. 
Milwaukee, 2. B. C. Tousman. 


News Syndicates 


INDEPENDENT JEWIsH Press Service, Inc. (1942). Tri-Weekly. 207 
Fourth Ave:, N.Y.G., 3. J.-L. Teller: 

JewisH TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY (1917). Daily. English and Yiddish. 
106 E. 41 St., N.Y.C., 17. Boris Smolar. 

Patcor News Acency (1932). Daily. 50 Union Square, N.Y.C., 3. 


isle Peller: 
Seven Arts FEATURE SYNDICATE (1922). Semi-Weekly. 103 Park Ave., 


N.Y.C., 17. Nathan Ziprin. 
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CANADA 








CANADIAN JEWISH CHRONICLE (1912). Weekly. 4075 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal, Que. A. M. Klein. 

CANADIAN JEWIsH MacazinE (1938). Monthly. 1410 Stanley St., 
Montreal, Que. Charles Bender. 

CANADIAN JEWISH Review (1921). Weekly. 1253 McGill College Ave., 
Montreal, Que. Florence F. Cohen. 

CANADIAN JEWIsH WEEKLY (1940). Weekly. Yiddish and English. 455 
Spadina Ave., Toronto 4, Ont. S. Lipshitz. 

CanaptANn News (1935). Weekly. Yiddish. 525 Dundas St. W., Toronto, 
Ont. M. Goldstick, Dorothy Dworkin. 

CanapiANn Zionist (1934). Fortnightly. 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Mon- 
treal, Que. Ben Bernstein. 

Concress BuLLteTIN (1943). Monthly. 1121 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. H. M. Caiserman. 

Dairy Hesrew JourNAL (1911). Daily. Yiddish and English. 542 
Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont. Samuel M. Shapiro. 

IsRAELITE Press (1910). Semi-Weekly. Yiddish. 165 Selkirk Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man. S. M. Selchen. 

Jewisu Dairy Eacte (1907). Daily. Yiddish. 4075 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal, Que. H. Wolofsky. 

JeEwisH Post (1924). Weekly. 213 Selkirk Ave., Winnipeg, Man. B. M. 
Cohen. 

JewisH STANDARD (1930). Monthly. 26 Queen St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
Julius Hayman. 

JEWwIsH WESTERN BULLETIN (1929). Weekly. 2675 Oak St., Vancouver, 
B. C. 

New Votce (1946). Monthly. English. 455 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Sam Lipshitz. 

Vort, Dos (1943). Monthly. Yiddish and English. 5392 Jeanne Mance 
St., Montreal, Que. L. Cheifetz. 

WESTERN JEWIsH News (1926). Weekly. 303 Times Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man. S.A. Berg. 

Winpsor JEwisH Community BuLtetin (1933). Fortnightly. 332 Ouel- 
lette Ave., Windsor, Ont. L. Lieblich. 
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: LATIN AMERICA | 





Argentina © 


Davar. Bi-monthly. Spanish. Sarmiento 2233, Buenos Aires. Bernardo 
Verbitsky. 

Der Scupict. Monthly. Yiddish. Sarmiento 2221, Buenos Aires. I. L. 
Gruzman. 

Di Ipiscue Wet. Fortnightly. Yiddish. Cangallo 2194, Buenos Aires. 
Published by the Zionist Federation of Argentina. 

Di Ipiscue Zarrunc. Daily. Yiddish. Corrientes 2314. Matias Stoliar. 

Di Presse. Daily. Yiddish. Castelli 346, Buenos Aires. Pinhe Katz. 

Eretz Israet. Monthly. Spanish. Cangallo 2194, Buenos Aires. Dr. 
A. Mibashan. 

HeEReDAD. Bi-monthly. Spanish. Tucum4n 2137, Buenos Aires. Carlos 
M. Griinberg. 

Jupaica. Monthly. Spanish. A. M. Cervantes 4246, Buenos Aires. 
Salomon Resnick. 

Jupiscue WocHEnscuau. Fortnightly. German. Victoria 2481, Buenos 
Aires. Ginter Friedlander, Hardi Swarsensky. 

La Luz. Weekly. Spanish. Hidalgo 1327, Buenos Aires. David Elnecave. 

Monpo Israeuita. Weekly. Spanish. Sarmiento 2396, Buenos Aires. 


Leén Kibrick. 
Nat Lean. Monthly. Yiddish. Viamonte 2148, Buenos Aires. Y. Horn. 


Brazil 


Crénica Israeira. Fortnightly. Portuguese. Rua Brigadeiro Galvao 
181. Sao Paulo. Adolfo Flaks. 


Chile 


Dos IpiscHz Vort. Weekly. Yiddish. Santo Domingo 1081, Santiago. 


David Dubinovsky. 
Munpo Jupfo. Weekly. Spanish. Serrano 202, Santiago. 


Colombia 


La Revista Sronista. Weekly. Spanish. Apartado aéreo 4318, Bogota. 
Benno Weiser. 


Cuba 
HasBanerR Lesn. Yiddish. Sol 153, Havana. S. M. Kaplan. 
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Ecuador 


Revista pos Munpos. Spanish. Casilla 554, Quito. 


Mexico 


Der Wec. Tri-weekly. Yiddish. Apartado Postal 1686, México City. 
Moisés Rosenberg. 

RevisTa IsRAELITA DE México. Monthly. Spanish. Avenida Michigan 
78 bis Dto. 6, Mexico City. Helmut and Walter Leipin. 

Tripuna Israzvita. Monthly. Spanish. San Juan de Letran 8-303, 
Mexico City. José Benbessat. 


Peru 


La Voz Israrevira. Spanish. Pasaje Piura 18, Lima. Alejandro Levy 
Toby. 

Nosotros. Monthly. Spanish. Gallos 285, Lima. Roberto Feldman, 
Jorge Andrade Fuentes. 


Uruguay 


FoixssLatr. Daily. Yiddish. Andes 1191, Montevideo. Abraham 
Schwartz. 


Venezuela 


Ext Munpvo Israriira. Weekly. Spanish. Sociedad a Traposos 4, 
Caracas. 
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Currently in Office 


Barucu, Herman B. (b. 1872) New York, N.Y.,1 Ambassador to Portugal, 
1945-1947; Ambassador to the Netherlands 1947-— 

Bioom, Sor (b. 1870) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1923-; Delegate 
Anglo-American Refugee Conference, Bermuda, 1943; Member, U.S. 
delegation, United Nations Conference on International Organization, 
San Francisco, 1945. 

Bonpy, Wixuiam (b. 1871) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1923- 

CELLER, EMANUEL (b. 1888) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1923- 

Forman, Puiu (b. 1895) Trenton, N.J., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court 1932— 

FRANK, JEROME N. (b. 1889) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Circuit, Court 
of Appeals, 1941— 

FRANKFURTER, FeLix (b. 1882) Boston, Assoc. Justice, U.S. Supreme 
Court, 1939— 

FREED, Emericu B. (b. 1897) Cleveland, O., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1941- 

GaLsTon, CLARENCE G. (b. 1876) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. 
Court, 1929- 

Goopman, Louis E. (b. 1892) San Francisco, Judge, U.S. Dist. Court 
for Northern California, 1942— 

GRUENING, ErnEsT H. (b. 1887) New York, N.Y., Gov., Alaska, 1939-— 

Javits, Jacos K. (b. 1904) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1947- 

Kien, Artuur G, (b. 1904) New York, N. Y. Rep., N. Y., 1941-1944; 
1946- 

LivienTHAat, Davin E. (b. 1899) Dir., Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933- 
1941, Chm., Atomic Energy Comm. 1947— 

Luein, Isapor (b. 1896) Washington, D.C., U.S. Com. Labor Statistics, 
Dept. Labor, 1933-1946; Economic Assistant to President on matters 
of defense, 1941; Assistant to Lend-Lease Coordinator in England, 
1942; Member, Economic and Employment Comm., United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, Nov. 6, 1946— 


* Name of city refers to residence at time of appointment or election 
to office. 
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MANDELBAUM, SAMUEL (b. 1886) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. 
Court, 1936- 

PERLMAN, Puiuie B. (b. 1890) Solicitor General, U. S., 1947- 

Razin, BENJAMIN J. (b. 1896) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1945- 

RayriEt, Leo F. (b. 1888) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1945- 

Rirxinp, Simon H. (b. 1901) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1941- 

SaBatH, ADOLPH J. (b. 1866) Chicago, Rep., IIl., 1907— 

Smmons, Cuares C. (b. 1876) Detroit, Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 1923- 
1932; Judge, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 1932- 

STEINHARDT, LauRENCE A. (b. 1892) New York, N.Y., Min’ster to 
Sweden, May 4, 1933-1937; Ambassador to Peru, Apr. 19, 1937-1939; 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R., Mar. 17, 1939-1942; Ambassador to Turkey, 
Jan. 12, 1942-1944; Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, Dec. 20, 1944— 

Strauss, Lewis L. (b. 1896) Member, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
1947-— 

Taussic, CHartes W. (b. 1896) New York, N.Y., U.S. Chm., Anglo- 
American Caribbean Comm., 1942. Adviser to Sec’y of State on 
Caribbean Affairs, 1945— 

Wyzanski, CHar es E., Jr., (b. 1906) Boston, Member, Natl. Defense 
Mediation Bd., 1941; Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 1941-— 


Formerly in Office 


ApLER, Simon L, (1867-1934) Rochester, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. Ct. 
1927-1934. 

ALEXANDER, Mosss, (1853-1932) Boise, Gov., Idaho, 1915-1919, 2 terms. 

ALSCHULER, SAMUEL J. (1859-1939) Chicago, Ill., Judge, U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1915-1936 (resigned). 

ANsoRGE, Martin C. (b. 1882) New York City, Rep., N.Y., 1921-1922. 

Bacuaracy, Isaac (b. 1870) Atlantic City, Rep., N.J., 1915-1938. 

BAMBERGER, SIMON (1847-1926) Salt Lake City, Gov., Utah, 1917-1921. 
(First non-Mormon Governor of Utah.). 

Barucu, BERNARD M., (b. 1870) New York, N.Y., Chm. War Industries 
Bd., 1918-1919; Chm. presidential com. to investigate national rubber 
situation, 1942; Adviser to Director of War Mobilization, 1943-1945; 
U.S. Rep. U.N. Atomic Energy Comm.; 1946-1947. 

BELMoNnT, AucusT (1816-1890) New York, N.Y., Chargé d’Affaires in 
the Netherlands, 1853; Minister Resident, 1854. 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH Puttip (1811-1884) New Orleans, Sen., La., 1853-1861. 

BERGER, Vicror L. (1860-1929) Milwaukee, Rep., Wis., 1911-1913; 
1923-1929. : 

BERNSTEIN, HERMAN (1876-1935) New York, N.Y., Minister to Albania, 
1929-1933. 

BranveEts, Louis Dempirz (1856-1941) Boston, Mass., Assoc. Justice, 
U.S. Supreme Court, 1916-1939 (retired). 

Cantor, Jacos A. (1854-1921) New York City, Rep., N.Y., 1913-1915. 
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Carpozo, Benjamin NatHAN (1 870-1938) New York, N.Y., Assoc. 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court, 1932-1938. 

Crrron, WituraM M. (b. 1896) Middletown, Rep., Conn., 1935-1938. 

Couen, Benjamin V. (b. ae) State Department Counselor, 1945— 
1947, 

Couen, WiLiram W. (1874-1940) New York, N. Y., Rep., N. Y., 1927- 
1929. 

DicxstTEn, SAMUEL (b. 1885) New York, N.Y. , Rep. N.Y., 1923-1945 
(resigned). 

Eperstem, M. Micuaer (1 888 -1941) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 
1940-1941, 

ErnstEmn, Epwin (1842-1905) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1879-1881. 

Emstew, Lewis (b. 1877) New York, N.Y., Tinie: to oa Rica, 
1911-1913; Minister to Cocchaioaaiin 1921 —1930. 

Evxus, Aram I, (1867-1947) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to Turkey, 
1916-1919. 

ELLENBOGEN, Henry (b. 1900) Pittsburgh, Rep., Pa., 1933-1938. 

Exuison, DanieEt (b. 1886) Baltimore, Rep., Md., 1943-1945. 

Emericu, Martin (1846-1922) Chicago, Rep., Ill., 1903-1905. 

FiscHER, IsraeL F., (1858-1940) New York, Rep., N.Y., 1895-1899; 
Assoc. Judge, U. S Court of Customs, 1899-1933; Presiding Judge, 
1909-1933 (retired). 

FRANK, NATHAN (1851-1931) St. Louis, Rep., Mo., 1889-1891. 

Freipin, JEssz (b. 1908) New York, N.Y., Public Member, War Labor 
Bd., 1945. 

Go.per, BENJAMIN N. (b. 1891) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1925-1933. 

GoLpFocLe, Henry M. (1856-1929) New York City, Rep., N.Y., 1901- 
1915, 1919-1921. 

Go.pziER, Juuius (1854-1925) Chicago, Rep., Ili., 1893-1895. 

GuGGENHEIM, Harry F. (b. 1890) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to Cuba, 
1929-1933. 

GUGGENHEIM, Smon (1867-1941) Pueblo, Sen., Colo., 1907-1913. 

Hart, EMANUEL B. (1809-1897) New York, Rep., N.Y., 1851-1853. 

Herzoe, Paut M. (b. 1906) New York, N.Y., Chm. Natl. Labor Rela- 
tions Bd., 1945-1946. 

Hitiman, Sipney (1887-1946) New York, N.Y., Member, Natl. Defense 
Comm., 1940; Assoc. Dir. Gen., Office of Production Management, 
1941; Member, Supply Priorities and Allocations Bd., 1941; Dir. 
Labor Div., War Production Bd., 1942. 

Hirscu, SoLomon (1839-1902) Portland, Ore., Minister to Turkey, 1889- 
1892. 

Hoiuzer, Harry A. (1880-1946) Los Angeles, Calif., Judge, U.S. 
Dist. Court, 1931-1946. 

Horner, Henry (1878-1940) Chicago, Gov., Ill., 1933-1940. 

Houseman, Juttus (1832-1891) Grand Rapids, Rep., Mich., 1883-1885. 

JacossTein, MEYER (b. 1880) Rochester, Rep., N.Y., 1923-1929, 

Jonas, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1834-1911) New Orleans, Sen., La., 1879- 
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Kaun, FLorENCE PrAG (Mrs. Juutus) (b. 1869) San Francisco, Rep., 
Calife1925-1936; 

Kaun, Jutrus (1861-1924) San Francisco, Rep., Calif., 1889-1902, 1905- 
1924, 

Kaurman, Davin E. (b. 1883) Philadelphia, Pa., Minister to Bolivia, 
1928-1930; Minister to Siam, 1930-1933. 

KoprieMaAnn, Herman P. (b. 1880) Hartford, Rep., Conn., 1933-1938, 
1940-1942, 1945-1946. 

KornFELD, Josepu S. (1876-1943), Toledo, O., Minister to Persia, 1921— 
1924. 

Kraus, Mitton (b. 1866) Peru, Ind., Rep., Ind., 1917-1922. 

Leuman, Herbert H. (b. 1878) New York City, Gov., N.Y., 1932-1942 
(5 terms); Dir. Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, 1942- 
1943; Dir. Gen., United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA), 1943-1946. 

LeisErson, Witi1am M. (b. 1883) Washington, D.C., Member, Natl. 
Labor Relations Bd., 1939-1943; Chm., National (Railway) Media- 
tion Bd.; 1943-1944 (resigned). 

LessLER, MontTAcGuE (1869-1939) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1902- 
1903. 

Levin, Lewis CHARLES (1808-1860) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1845-1851. 

Levy, JEFFERSON Monroe (1852-1924) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 
1899-1901, 1911-1915. 

Lirraver, Lucius NaTuan (1859--1944) Gloversville, Rep., N.Y., 1897- 
1907. 

Lonpon, MEYER (1871-1926) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1915-1917, 
T921=1923; . 

Mack, Jutian W. (1866-1943) Chicago, Ill., Judge, U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1911-1943. 

Marx, SAMUEL (1867-1922), New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1922. 

May, MircHeE tt (b. 1870) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1899-1901. 

Mayer, Jutrus M. (1865-1925) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1921-1925. 

Meter, Jutius L. (1874-1937) Salem, Gov., Ore., 1930-1934. 

Meyer, ApoLPH (1842-1908) New Orleans, Rep., La., 1891-1908. 

Meyer, EucEne (b. 1875) Washington, D.C., Gov., Federal Reserve 
Bd., 1930-1933 (resigned); Member, Natl. Defense Mediation Bd., 
1941-1942. 

MorcentHau, Henry (1856-1946) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to 
Turkey, 1913-1916; Member, mission to investigate conditions in 
Poland, 1919. 

MorceEnTHAU, Henry, JR. (b. 1891) New York, N.Y., Chm., Federal 
Farm Bd., 1933; Gov., Farm Credit Administration, 1933; Actg., 
Under-Sec., Treasury, 1933; Sec. Treasury, 1934-1945. 

Morris, Ira N. (1875-1942) Chicago, Ill., Minister to Sweden, 1914— 
1923 (resigned). 

MorseE, Leopotp (1831-1892) Boston, Rep., Mass., 1877-1885, 1887— 
1889. 
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Moscowitz, GROVER M. (1886-1947) New York, N. Y., Judge, U. S. 
Dist. Court, 1925-1947. 

Noau, Mornvecar M. (1785-1851) New York, N. Y., Cons. to Tunis, 
1813-1816. 

OrrersourG, Marcus (1827-1893) Milwaukee, Wis., Cons. to Mexico 
City, 1861-1867; Minister to Mexico, Jul. 1-21, 1867. 

PerxotTro, BENJAMIN F’, (1834-1890) San Francisco, Calif., Cons. Gen. to 
Rumania, 1870-1876, Cons. to France, 1877-1885. 

PERLMAN, NATHAN D. (b. 1887) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y.,1920-1927. 

PrYsER, THEODORE A. (1873-1937) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1933- 
1937. 

Puitiirs, Henry M. (1811-1884) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1857-1859. 

Puiiies, Putie (1807-1884) Mobile, Rep., Ala., 1853-1855. 

PULITZER, JOSEPH (1847-1911) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1885-1886. 

RatsHEsky, A. C. (1864-1943) Boston, Mass., Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1930-1932. 

Rayner, Istpor (1850-1912) Baltimore, Rep., Md., 1887-1895, Sen., 
Md., 1905-1917. 

ROsENBERG, ANNA M. (Mrs. Juuius) (b. 1902) New York, N.Y., N.Y. 
Regional Dir., Social Security Bd., 1936-1942; N.Y. Regional Dir., 
War Manpower Comm., 1942-1945. 

RosENBLOOM, BENJAMIN L. (b. 1880) Wheeling, Rep., W. Va., 1921-1924. 

ROsENMAN, SAMUEL I. (b. 1896) New York, N. Y. , Special Counsel to 
the President, 1943-1946. 

RossDALE, ALBERT B., (b. 1878) New York, N.Y., oes N.Y., 1921-1922. 

SAcK, To Rem: 1889) Washington, D.C., Minister to Costa Rica, 
1933-1937. 

Sacks, Leon (b. 1902) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1936-1942. 

SELIGMAN, ARTHUR (1873-1933) Albuquerque, Gov., New Mexico, 1930- 
1932; 1932-1933. 

SmmcEL, Isaac (b. 1880) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1915-1922. 

Smon, Josepu (1851-1935) Portland, Sen,, Ore., 1897-1903. 

Srrovicu, Witir1AM I. (1882-1939), New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1927- 
1939. 

Sotomon, Epwarp S. (1836-1913) San Francisco, Gov., Washington 
Territory, 1870-1874. 

Srraus, Istpor (1845-1912) New York N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1894-1895. 

Srraus, Jesse I. (1872-1936) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to France, 
1933-1936. 

Srraus, Natuan (b. 1889) New York, N.Y., Adm., U.S. Housing 
Authority, 1937-1942. 

Straus, Oscar S. (1850-1926) New York, N.Y., Minister to Turkey, 
1887-1888; 1898-1900; Sec. Commerce and Labor, 1906-1908; 
Ambassador to Turkey, 1909-1910. 

Strouse, Myer (1825-1878) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1863-1867. 

SuLzBacuER, Louis (1842-1915) Kansas City, Mo., Judge Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, 1900-1904; Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, Indian 
Territory, 1904-1907 (resigned). 
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TRIEBER, JAcoB (1853-1927) Little Rock, Ark., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1900-1927. . 

Vo.k, LesTER D. (b. 1884) Brooklyn, N.Y. Rep., N.Y., 1921-1923. 

Werss, SAMUEL A. (b. 1902) Glassport, Rep., Pa., 1940-1946 (resigned). 

Wo tr, Apo.pH G. (b. 1869) Washington, D.C., Assoc. Justice, Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, 1904-1941 (retired). 

Wo tr, Harry B. (1880-1944) Baltimore, Rep., Md., 1907-1909. 

Wo tr, Simon (1836-1923) Washington, D.C., Cons. Gen. to Egypt, 
1881-1882. 

Wotman, Leo (b. 1890) New York, N.Y., Member, Nat. Labor Bd., 
1933-1934. 

YuLeE, Davin L. (1811-1886) Cedar Keys, Delegate, Fla., 1841-1845; 
Sen., Fla., 1845-1851, 1855-1861. 


PART FIVE 


Statistics 
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JEWISH POPULATION 


The total Jewish population of the world is approximately 11,270,- 
000, according to the latest estimates of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. The Jewish population is distributed as follows: Apnroxi- 
mately 3,920,000 are in Europe, somewhat over 5,000,000 are in 
North America, 600,000 in Latin America, 920,000 in Asia, 35,000 in 
Australasia and 640,000 in Africa. All of these figures are approxi- 
mate as no exact data are available. (See Table 1.) 


Western Hemisphere 


There are approximately 5,750,000 Jews in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, of which about 5,000,000 reside in the United States. Canada 
had a total of 176,500 Jews in 1945, according to the estimate of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress. The figures for Latin America are 1945 
JDC estimates. According to these estimates, Argentina, with 350,000 
Jews, has the largest Jewish community in Latin America. Brazil 
follows with a Jewish population of 100,000. Chile and Uruguay 
have Jewish populations of 25,000 and 37,000 respectively. Mexico 
has 16,000 and Cuba somewhat more than 10,000. Smaller Jewish 
communities exist throughout Latin America (see Table 2.) 


Accurate and up-to-date statistics of the Jewish population of the 
United States are not available. For historical purposes, however, 
two summary tables of the 1937 Census of Jewish Congregations are 
reprinted in the present volume. The reader is referred to volume 47 
for detailed tables of the 1937 Jewish population compiled under the 
direction of Dr. H. S. Linfield, Director of the Jewish Statistical 


Bureau. 
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Europe 


The statistics on the Jewish, population of Europe are based on 
the reports received by the JDC from their European sources. These 
figures reveal that there are in Europe today approximately 3,920,000 
Jews out of a pre-war total of 9,740,000 in 1939. 

Outside the Soviet Union there are an estimated 1,920,000 Jews. 
The British Jewish population amounts to about 345,000. On the 
Continent there are about 360,000 Jews in Western Europe, including 
approximately 205,000 in France, 77,500 in the Low Countries, 
25,500 in Switzerland, 30,000 in Italy,! 22,000 in the Scandinavian 
countries, and 7,500 in Spain and Portugal. In the East European 
countries of Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Soviet Union there 
are approximately 2,165,000 Jews, of which about 2,000,000 live in 
Soviet territory. In the Southern European countries of Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey there is a total 
Jewish population of just over 700,000. The Rumanian Jewish 
population of 430,000 is the largest of any single country in Europe, 
except the U.S.S.R. 

In the early part of 1947, there were approximately 231,000 
displaced and refugee Jews living in the American, British and 
French zones in Germany, in all of Austria, and in Italy, compared 
with 130,000 as of May 1946. (See Table 5.) 


Asia and Australasia 


Two-thirds of the Jewish population on the continent of Asia live 
in Palestine. Thus, the Yishuv numbered 625,000 at the end of 1946, 
out of a total Jewish population of about 900,000. Of the remaining 
third, the principal centers of Jewish population are: Iraq (90,000), 
Iran (50,000), Yemen (45,000), India (30,000), and China (25,000). 
There are about 35,000 Jews in Australia and New Zealand. 

All of the figures except for Palestine are for 1945. (Table 6.) 


Palestine 


While Palestine was under Turkish rule there were enumerations 
of population, but the results were not organized in the manner of a 
modern census, so that during that period there are merely estimates 
of population. It was estimated that in 1839 there were 12,000 


1 Excluding displaced persons. 
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Jews in Palestine; in 1880, 35,000; in 1900, 70,000; and in 1914, 
about 85,000. The first census was taken in October 1922, and the 
published results give a complete picture of the population of Pales- 
tine. In November 1931, a second census was taken. A summary of 
this census is given in the American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 35, pages 
272-278. 

The population of Palestine according to the censuses of 1922 
and 1931 and government estimates of population made since 
then are given in Table 7. Since the census of 1931, estimates of 
population have been prepared by adding to census figures the 
recorded excess of arrivals over departures, and the natural increase 
(excess of births over deaths). Such estimates, however, leave out of 
account some of the “illegal”? or unrecorded immigration. 

According to the Jewish Agency, the Jewish population of Palestine 
totalled 592,000 at the end of 1945, and 625,000 at approximately 
the end of 1946. The increase was thus 33,000, of which 20,000 
represents the number of immigrants and 13,000 the excess of births 
over deaths. For the same period, the Jewish Agency estimate of the 
total Palestine population is 1,930,000, while its estimate of the 
settled population is 1,864,000. (Bedouins are excluded from estimates 
of the setiled population.) The proportion of Jews to the total settled 
population at the end of 1946 was therefore 32.4%. 

The official estimates of the Palestine Government are somewhat 
lower than those of the Jewish Agency, being 1,903,000 for the total 
population, 1,836,000 for the settled population and 606,000 for the 
Jewish community. (See Table 7.) 

According to the Jewish Agency, the Jewish population is about 
evenly divided as between male and female, being 50.9% for the 
former and 49.1% for the latter. Slightly over 36% are under the 
age of 20; half of the population (50.2%) is between 20 and 49; and 
the rest (13.4%) are 50 and over. (See Table 8.) 

More than three-fourths of the Jewish community belong to the 
Ashkenazic group. The rest are Sephardim, Yemenites or members 
of other Eastern groups. (See Table 9.) 

The greatest concentration of the Eastern communities is found in 
Jerusalem, where they comprise one-half of the Jewish population. 
In Tiberias two-thirds of the Jewish population is of Eastern origin, 
and in Safed, two-fifths. In the other settlements and cities, the 
Eastern Jews do not exceed 14-15%. 

Three-fourths of the Jewish community (465,000) live in cities and 
urban settlements, and one-fourth (160,000) in rural areas. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Agency, the number of Jewish cities and urban 
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settlements at the end of 1946 was 28 (6 cities, 22 urban settlements). 
The number of rural settlements was 290, composed of 8 large rural 
settlements and 36 private villages (Moshavot), 37 cooperative 
villages (Moshavim), 68 workers’ cooperatives (Moshavei ovdim), 
136 collective farm settlements (Yishuvim kibbutziim) and 5 school-: 
farms (Batei-Sefer and Chavot). Thus, at the end of 1946, there were 
in Palestine a total of 318 Jewish settlements. (See Table 10.) 


At the end of 1946, 160,000 Jews, or 25.6% of the Jewish popula- 
tion, lived in villages. (Figures on the distribution of Jews in cities 
and villages since 1900 are given in Table 11.) 


The source for the Jewish Agency statistics given above and in the 
accompanying tables is the Agency’s monthly periodical Figures and 
Facts on the Jewish Community of Palestine, May 1947. (Misparim 
V? Uvdot al Hayishuv V’ha’meshek B’ Erez Yisrael.) 


Africa 


The African Jewish population increased from an estimated 
610,000 in 1939 to approximately 640,000, as of 1945. Most of the 
Jewish population resides in the northern countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. French Morocco has the largest Jewish community, 
numbering 175,000 in 1945 as compared with 161,000 in 1939. 
Next in size is Algeria, with 120,000 Jews in 1945, representing an 
increase of 10,000 since 1939. The Jewish population of Egypt is 
third largest in northern Africa (75,000) and Tunisia fourth (66,000). 
The population figures given for these two countries are the same for 
1945 and 1939. In other parts of the continent, the sizeable Jewish 
communities are those of the Union of South Africa, numbering 
98,000, and the Falasha community of Abyssinia, numbering about 
50,000. (Table 12.) 


STATISTICS Ta. 


TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED WorRLD JEWISH POPULATION 








1939 1947 

United States and Canada........... 4,965,620! - 5,176,500! 
South and Central America .......... 524,000 578,000 
FUTON: < ctavevcm edie visite Biortons cr aera 9,739,200 3,920,100 
INGA 5 ae Tee ee oie Fire euaeteiuteld 615.8 771,500 917,500 
Alistralasia Woio.s wires cles gi eteeteinise sacs 33,000 35,000 
BSTC Nate feyecaraate ne yer eietiese “aes aistole siete. 8 609,800 639,500 

WIS ODA Leeveterct Coneiai's oysvoleus tie sieisae Se So 16,643,120 11,266,600 


1 The Jewish population of Canada was 165,620 in 1939 and 176,500 in 1945, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Canadian Jewish Congress. 




















TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

General Jewish Per 

; Population? Population Cent 

AMIE COMUNE OG yoy = syershcs olstahs, we xenere eieverace 286,718,214 5,756,711 2.00 
North America and West Indies..... 182,946,244 5,208,596 2.85 
United States (Continental)........ 136,485,262 5,000,000 3.66 
VAVASIEAA Rees stepercleve'sie's! spare aaiery gp avele ers 72,524 600 0.83 
Catiadartercsvcytetee biter arts aati estas 11,506,655 176,500 1.53 
IWLOKI COIN Se resaterorst eters asfeticiiay di senel eM cphens 21,153,321 16,000 0.08 
CUDA eaiinrereN eltenreclart sted eee eels 4,778,583 10,900 0.23 
Curacao occ ines ee teers 122,540 650 0.53 
Dominican Republic............... 1,969,773 930 0.05 
EL AIG Craver olerocverelntiersioa ese Be tne 3,000,000 160 0.01 
PV ADAAICARIN GD 5, co atcha cuevexn cha cerntets toons 1,237,063 2,200 0.18 
IRUCLOURICO foes A cievekeievs'd cisustle ey ae 2,017,789 150 0.01 
EDFA a eet eee are ei fe otelabe, » 040 be aay 535,499 370 0.07 
Wircinmlslands scr ccersistaes sara sie arscece 24,889 62 0.25 
Panama Canal’Zone..'.¢s6.0.20:. +5 42,346 74 0.18 
South and Central America..... Rat 103,771.970 548,115 0.05 
PAS ORCI Ay airaycratoterstetslofeiene sola tat eae 13,708,386 350,000 2.56 
RON ay eter lei dal akelwtots) overpasinde ne aeuee a 3,533,900 5,150 0.01 
STAziepepete take ere hetoval lotelotel ounce ne eiecne 44,460,000 110,750 0.25 
CHC ioe oil oka nt ajeVerscore’ latend dete ete 5,237,432 25,000 0.48 
COLOMBIA ocr acs toeciererdi ove neta s eee 9,523,200 5,800 0.06 
Costar Ricardos. a 705,000 70 0.01 
EECHAC OR se tale reer stotene ahaveiaeieenosae vei 3,105,541 3,200 0.10 
Giratetialamercte mm iontelcsaeitesyene © 3,450,752 895 0.03 
Gutanan(British) osc. foicties kee esate. 354,219 1,000 0.28 
HOng auras). ters... act RSE omen 1,154,388 130 0.01 
INICAPA Daas cate. ciinic(etolare cine eeracten os 1,380,000 135 0.01 
PARA INIA remtsh ay tote Iota: ciel ctatsloyeiees scetge.ens 631,637 750 0.12 
PAT AQUA eatete siete svelaltenielaPeutniacra ane 1,040,420 3,000 0.29 
PEL eeronio rere cyclin eleaie « sete nina 7,271,654 2,500 0.03 
Sal Wad Oteeretetere si cals's stoves sudietannseietee 1,862,980 160 0.01 
UPINA ED etttsiele es) oie repenefoiees strate c= 183,730 975 0.53 
WORE PATER ANS Fy crt Oe ORONO OER 2,164,000 37,000 1.71 
Wenezuelaricrcccels csi. cevs sts. 6atesrays 8 4,004,731 1,600 0.04 











Eo Se ana eae a I Ee 
2 The general population figures are taken from the Pan American Yearbook, 1945 
and the Statesman’s Year Book, 1945. 
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TABLES 


EstIMATED NUMBER OF JEWS OF UNITED STATES, PRINCIPAL 
COMMUNITIES, AND CONGREGATIONS, 1850-1937! 


: Increase | Princi- 

Total Jews PAG? inten | pal Com-| Congre- 

Population years munities | gations 
1850 23,191,876 50,0002 0.22 _ 44 77 
1877 43,661,968 250,000 0.52 _ 174 277 
1897 72,106,120 937,800 basil _— 2336 3850 
1907 88,787,058 1,776,885 2.00 89.47 426 1,769 
1917 103,690,473 3,388,951 3.27 90.72 580 1,901 
1927 118,140,645 4,228,029 3.58 24.76 871 3,118 
1937 128,823,308 4,770,647 3.70 12.83 967 3,728 





ce H.S. Linfield, The Jewish Population of the United States, vol. 47, p. 641 ff. 
21848. 
31900. 
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TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF JEWS OF UNITED STATES, PRINCIPAL 
COMMUNITIES AND CONGREGATIONS, BY STATES, 1937! 





























Princi- sages 
Total pal oa ore 

Popula- Jews Com- | Congre- of aM 

State tion 1937 muni- | 8ations | yews Jews 

1940 ties 1937 | 49372.) 4937 

1937 

UNITED STATES....... 131,669,275 | 4,770,647 967 3,728 3.70 100.00 
Alabama... ..0.6.... 2,832,961 12,148 13 20 0.44 0.25 
(ATIZONAS es ee sine ees 499,261 1,847 2 4 0.38 0.04 
APKANSAS... 2008s rch 1,949,387 6,510 11 12 0.34 0.14 
California. .........| 6.907,387| 157.471] 31 101 | 2.401 3.31 
Colorado. ....,. OOtRE 1,123,296 21,375 6 23 1.95 0.45 
Connecticut... 2... 1,709,242 93,080 38 92 5.54 1.95 
Delaware sor. ccess 266,505 6,587 2 6 + 2.55 0.14 
663,091 18,350 1 15 2.99 0.38 
1,897,414 21,276 19 30 1.22 0.45 
3,123,723 23,781 17 Qh 0.78 0.50 
§24,873 1,138 1 2 0.23 0.02 
7,897,241 387,330 29 189 4.96 8.12 
3,427,796 28,155 23 44 0.83 0.59 
2,538,268 14,089 17 26 0.56 0.30 
1,801,028 8,287 4 8 0.46 0.17 
IGHUNCKY = 205 < 6i¢ cles 2,845,627 17,894 16 17 0.64 0.38 
WWOUISIA MA yee aiels talons 2,363,880 14,942 14 Zl 0.65 0.31 
WEASNOL 8. . «ale ciate et 847,226 9,000 15 23 1.08 0.19 
Maryland...... aii 1,821,244 76,124 8 67 4.31 1.60 
Massachusetts. ..... 4,316,721 262,945 57 186 6.07 bot 
Michigan... ..f.0 04 5,256,106 | 105,201 24 83 2.13 2.20 
Minnesota........... 2,792,300 41,728 8 35 153; 0.87 
Mississippi....... ate 2,183,796 4,603 16 18 0.22 0.10 
MASSOUT. .cb es ess 3,784,664 86,572 M4 61 y Eee, 1.81 
Montana, 0.5 sss. <. 559,456 1,729 3 4 0.31 0.04 
Nebraska... 6. sees 1,315,834 14,579 5 12 1.10 0.30 
NeVadae aa. sibic cee: 110,247 379 1 1 0.36 0.01 
New Hampshire..... 491,524 3,328 12 13 0.69 0.07 
New Jersey......... 4,160,165 267,970 99 236 6.50 5.62 
New Mexico........ 531,818 1,179 3 4 0.23 0.02 
INOW SVOPK: ah. sieras 13,479,142 | 2,206,328 110 1,560 16.70 46.25 
North Carolina..... 3,571,623 7,333 20 24 0.21 0.15 
North Dakota...... 641,935 2,744 8 8 4.21 0.06 
DLO gran = ajo kel'e-2 fo 6-6: 6,907,612} 183,570 39 125 2.69 3.85 
Oklahoma. ...5.0..- 2,336,434 7,371 7 10 0.31 0.15 
OTFegOw ew ee ae 1,089,684 11,649 3 11 itt 0.24 
Pennsylvania 9,900,180} 434,616 132 350 4,43 9.11 
Rhode Island 713,346 27,813 8 2a 4.02 0.58 
South Carolina...... 1,899,804 5,905 15 19 0.32 012 
South Dakota...... 642,961 1,963 2 3 0.30 0.04 
Tennesseé......6.%.... 2,915,841 25,811 7 18 0.91 0.54 
6 > CSRS oe eee 6,414,824 49,196 37 60 0.79 1.03 
WWiGalliws coremacsel-ueysip sexs 550,310 3,166 2 as 0.59 0.07 
Wermontec.. ccc cece 359,231 2,000 9 10 0.56 0.04 
VATRANIAK, rere yoxera oie ic, 2,677,773 25,066 19 34 0.96 0.53 
Washington........ 1,736,191 18,422 8 16 1.09 0.39 
West Virginia....... 1,901,974 UPN) 16 22 0.39 0.15 
Wisconsin.......... 3,137,587 39,917 22 45 1.30 0.84 
Wyoming.......... 250,742 967 2 2 0.40 0.02 














oe ee ee 
1 See footnote to Table 3. , ' } 
2 The percentages for the Jewish population are based on the total population for 
1937 as estimated by the United States Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE, 5 
EsTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION OF EUROPE 
Country 1939 
ANI Bana S55 /.caupe a, aporberapenelane axe oye aiare¥s 200 
Austria ; = 
Displaced Persons in U. S., Brit- 
ish, French and Russian zones. . — 
Others) <4... OSRPAO EO OOS OES _ 
POCA: cas cist ap Gai eid erie s 60,000 
Belgium ce cies ectsie Rmeetelatatvonsrersie te 100,000 
IBUisatians perce ires WR ccareratsreteaxcisiere 50,000 
Ce eeerer a 360,000! 
Pk. SNe ier eccis Rei OO 7,000 
lO ENGL pdinw God Manan oaormocr Ob 340,000 
Estonia (USSHSY Roi csls «gee sr 5,000 
Hnlandi. ey eyelc-/ ster seat ciel svevel vance ore 2,000 
Francesc titeserctersierlsisressions Ree dbiG 320, 0002 
Germany 
Displaced Pereuial in U.S., Brit- 
ish and French zones......... a 
Others‘ = 
MOtal remem oiteldeial eilers.s eave A 240,000 
Greece. . 75,000 
Holland 150,000 
Hungary 403 ,0003 
Irish Free State.:.... 4,000 
Italy 
Nationals Pena a shot se avers totehe. cvsversfecws _ 
Displaced Persons “and Refugees. —_— 
MBOtal terse... Saeko Weteiare gd) nesperete 51,000 
Latvia (U.S. Rk er cobs alate sictaiemreze 95,000 
Lithuania (U. & SEIS) ante sisterteret 155,000 
ISHXEMDOULL crs s cle «leis + se)0 o1e ayererels 3,500 
Norway. vcaecce cece SETS CHC 3,000 
Poland.... ganna AnvOOU NS 3,250,000 
Portugal Sk wey dcloe sy cctiete seer: 3,500 
RUMIANiAy ici cide sielsince'e WUsyetenchoce 850,0008 
Soviet Union tn vis ess ses Hdant oss 3,020,000 
Spalitcemetemce ctos Dye gaxeierete iavetelvissexs 4,500 
Sywedenviten atts etecres ; 7,500 
Switzerland..... doderondcdmos cos 25,000 
TMI KC ys. Ne wietenw ore iste gere rove nertrclerayete ore 80,000 
Vi ZOSlIAVialta er acrtorcinttsiseciisieleare oe 75,000 
BDOTAU pcatanse'ot cron atere ate ay sin ietarersic 9,739,200 


3,920,100 


1 Figure in 1939 column refers to the Jewish population within pre-Munich bound- 
aries. Figure for 1946 includes about 11,000 refugees from Ruthenia and Poland. 

2 Figures refer to European France. 

3 These figures refer to Hungary within 1938 frontiers. After 1938, the Jewish 
population in Hungary increased to 745,000 due to the annexation of Czechoslovak and 
Rumanian territory and some influx of Jews from Poland and other Nazi areas. 

4 About 140,000 Jews were repatriated from the U. S, S. R. in the first part of 1946. 
After the Kielce pogrom, however, large numbers fled westward. 

5 The figure for 1939 refers to Greater Rumania which included Bessarabia, Buco- 
vina and Transylvania. The figure for 1946 refers to the present boundaries, thus 
excluding Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina. The 1946 figure includes repatriates 


from Soviet territory; this repatriation is still continuing. 


6 Including Asiatic ‘provinces. 
7 Including Asiatic Turkey. 


ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION OF 
ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA! 
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DENA eceretencts ofelereincsstetnieite eticter ¢ 
MIA CHUIIO Ns sin cisttrssrions oieieise/es. + 
Ralestine ca. cr. cree alertincuic sien « 
PhO pines itera poise aes Cis 
Syria-Lebanone. cs... ccc sere s ctele 
PX @MION sa eye lace clehe 1k cc slavercte aia 





1 Excluding Asiatic Provinces of U.S. S. R. and Turkey. 


2 As of end of 1946. 


1939 


5,000 
5,000 
25,000 
2,000 
30,000 


1,000 
25,000 
50,000 


771,500 


30,000 
3,000 





33,000 
804,500 





1,000 
25,000 
45,000 

917,500 


32,000 
3,000 


35,000 
952,500 
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TABLE 7 


POPULATION OF PALESTINE 
CENSUSES OF 1922 AND 1931, AND OFFICIAL ESTIMATES FOR 


1943, 1944, anp 1945 




















Moslems Jews Christians Others 
Total Besse SoS oe 
Number] % |Number| % | Number | % |Number| % 
Census 1922...| 752,048] 590,890/78.04| 83,794 |11.07 73,024 |9.64| 9,474 |1.25 
Census 19311. ./1,035,821| 759,712|73.34| 174,610 |16.86 91,398 |8.82) 9,680 |0.93 
Estimate 19432/1,676,571/1,128,715|60.76| 502,912 |29.99} 131,281 |7.83) 13,663 0.80 
Estimate 19443/1,764,520|1,061,270,60.1 | 553,600 |31.3 135,550 |7.6 | 14,100 |0.80 
Estimate 19453|1,788,826|1,088,897|60.9 | 547,346 |30.6 137,805 |7.7 | 14,778 |0.80 
Estimate 19464/1,903,000/1,071,000|56.0 | 606,000 |31.8 144,000 |7.5 | 15,000 |0.78 














1 These figures are quoted from Handbook of Palestine, London 1934, by Luke and 


Keith-Roach. 


2 Palestine Statistical Abstract, 1943. 
3 General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics of the Palestine Government, Jan.— 


Mar., 1946. 


4 General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, March, 1947. 


TABLE 8 


JewisH PoPpULATION OF PALESTINE BY AGE AND SEX GROUPS 











Age Group Total No. Per Cent 
WinderWOw rr se.cs 122,900 19.8 
10-19 joes Se 103,600 16.6 
20-20 ec odeaneee 105,000 16.9 
30=30 rennet: 116,400 18.7 
Oe abiotic mation 90,700 14.6 
SO'and over... .... 83,400 13.4 
MOTA Westover cc 622,000 100.0 
Unspecified....... 3,000 

625,000 











Male 


63,200 


316,600 





Female 


59,700 
49,500 
$1,700 
57,800 
44,400 
42,300 


305,400 
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TABLE 9 


JEWisH PoPpuULATION OF PALESTINE BY COMMUNITIES 
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Community Population Percent 
Ashkenazic versace 6. nko. cee ee 483,000 ded 
Sephiardics ties as oe tos waist 62,000 10.0 
premenitown own teen 30,000 4.8 
Other Eastern Communities...... 47,000 7.5 
DOTAD HE, Sitaais fslets acceso 622,000 100.0 
RATKMOWINA Peet ike chen cee ees aie oats 3,000 — 
GENERAL DOTAL .. « sy)cis)055 3c scia's) 625,000 — 

TABLE i0 


JEWIsH POPULATION OF PALESTINE IN URBAN 


AND RURAL AREAS 




















Type of Settiement No. 

URBAN 
DWEGIibleS Eira echo polish cea 6 
2) Urban settlements........... 22 
Wt haneotalacttidieiel- op eie1- ans 28 

RURAL 
1) large rural settlements....... 8 
2) private villages............. 36 
3) cooperative villages.........- 37 
4) workers’ cooperatives........ 68 
5) collective farm settlements. ... 136 
G)ESCHOOMPANING . oie cislisie.oye76 scence 5 
Ruttalylotal ys 6 clase acs ataesonay 290 
GENERAESEOPAL pe rssuaritisieaissite aio, 318 








Population 


400,800 
64,200 


465,000 


63,300 
19,750 
13,800 
18,400 
41,400 

3,500 


160,000 


625,000 


Percent 


64.1 
10.3 


74.4 


Sl EOS) 
Al AAOKKH 


100.0 
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TABLE 11 


DISTRIBUTION OF JEWS IN PALESTINE IN CITIES 
AND VILLAGES 











Year Jews Percent in Cities 
1900 eee es 50,000 89.6 
LOUD Povo atetoricerveters 85,000 85.9 
OPA. A pn AS cae 83,800 82.2 
PORT Moe nias eres 150,000 81.1 
DOSY acs tie 174,600 78.0 
T9366 Seite st wie 404,000 78.7 
LOAD re ok ooh ssc rane 502,000 ESS 
TO4AG Fe er ee 625,000 74.4 
PABEEe 12 





Percent in Villages 


10.4 
14.1 
17.8 
18.9 
22.0 
21.9 
22.5 
25.6 


ESTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION OF AFRICA 


Country 

ADYssitia s asic cas secon ante Gx ere overs 
Algeriaic ciscod vieistoe ott eR Oe Oats 
OQ y Dbsra fers a ole: oy eho no,seretaysie debolietens snr otehere 
FrenchyMioroccoii.-cier. faves spare mncis ne ove 
Lib yatttite-c. ec cs ear ctslom dg lotcninerteree 
Southern Rhodesia... cesta nee cae 
Spanish ‘Morocco’... « «(siete eeicdese ice se 
PRATICICT AT cievexeievers = 

mhimisiacenss ete. SenAoein OH Neos 


Union of S. Africa 














1939 


51,000 
110,000 
75,000 
161,300 
26,000 
3,500 
12,000 
10,000 
66,000 
95,000 


609,800 
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JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Present Status 


In 1943 Earl G. Harrison, then Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice, ordered the 
elimination of the term ‘‘Hebrew”’ from the classification of immi- 
grants by race or people, and from the manifests used by transpor- 
tation companies and from the statistical forms used by the United 
States Government. According to this order, the ‘‘race designation 
of persons formerly recorded as Hebrew will now be governed by the 
country of their origin.” 

As a result of this ruling, no official statistics are available regarding 
the number of Jewish immigrants who came to the United States 
after June 30, 1943. The following estimate, however, has been 
prepared for the American Jewish Year Book by Mrs. Dorothy F. Tate, 
Supervisor of the Division of Statistics of the United Service for New 
Americans. 

“Total immigration to the United States July 1943-December 
1945 was 93,465 (28,551 in the Government fiscal year 1944; 38,119 
in 1945 and 26,795 in the first half of the fiscal year 1946). If we 
estimate the percentage of Jewish immigration on the basis of the 
ratio of Jewish to total immigration which prevailed from 1933 
through 1943 (33.6%), the result is approximately 31,400 Jewish 
immigrants arriving from July 1, 1943 through December 31, 1945. 

“It may be argued that this is too high or too low. There were 
two years within this eleven year period when the ratio of ““Hebrew” 
to total immigration was over 50%, and we do know that many Jews 
may have declared themselves German or Polish rather than ‘“‘He- 
brew” by “race” or “‘people.”’? However, for the last three years used 
as the base, the trend of Jewish to total immigration was decidedly 
downward, having reached 19.8% in 1943, and until 1939, it was 
below the 33.6% figure used as the average.” 

For the year 1946 there were, according to the United Service for 
New Americans, approximately 16,000 new arrivals, of whom 1,200 
were on temporary visas. 
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From 1887 to 1943 


A summary of Jewish immigration to the United States from 1881 
through 1943 is presented in the tables that follow. The net increase 
in Jewish immigration, admissions minus departures, during this 
period was 2,499,154. The detailed figures by periods and individual 
years are shown in Tables 13 and 14 respectively. Of the earlier 
periods of Jewish immigration to the United States, which were made 
up chiefly of immigrants from Spain, Portugal, and Holland, and 
from Germany, no reliable statistics are available. Such statistics 
were recorded only beginning in 1881, but these are not complete 
for the entire period since then. For the seventeen years from 1881 
to 1898, we have statistics only for the number of Jews admitted at 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. For the next 
eight years (1899-1907) we have figures for the number of Jews 
admitted at all ports. It is only since 1908 that statistics of departure 
as well as of arrivals have been recorded. 


Notwithstanding these deficiencies and gaps, we are in a position 
to arrive at an approximate figure for the total Jewish immigration 
since 1881. From 1908, when the number of departures began to be 
recorded, up to 1914, after which the World War and restrictive 
legislation interrupted the free flow of immigration, the percentage 
of Jews departing to those admitted was 7.14%. We may assume 
that the same percentage held good during the period 1899-1907 for 
which we have complete figures for Jewish admissions. If this assump- 
tion is correct, the number of Jews admitted during those years 
totaled 829,244. For the period from 1881-1898 we have figures 
only for Jews admitted at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. We may perhaps assume that the number of departures 
during those years equaled the number of admissions at other ports; 
in other words, that the total number of Jews admitted at all ports 
equaled the number admitted at the three ports mentioned, namely, 
533,478. Adding the net increases for these two periods, thus arrived 
at, to the net increase from 1908 to 1943, for which official statistics 
are available, we find that the total net increase of the Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States as a result of immigration was 2,499,154 
for the sixty-three years from 1881 to 1943. 

Table 13, which is a summary of the immigration and emigration, 
to and from the United States, since 1881, shows the fluctuations in 
the annual averages of the number of Jews who arrived, caused in 
turn by the World War, the postwar condition of European Jews, the 
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operation of the several quota restriction laws and the executive 
order of 1931 for the strict application of the “likely to become a 
public charge” provision of the immigration law, and the expulsive 
force of persecution in Germany. 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO OTHER AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Canada 


During the year ending March 31, 1946, a total of 1,345 Jews 
entered Canada out of a total of 31,081. Many of these, however, 
had been previously admitted on a temporary basis but their immi- 
gration was later made permanent. (See Table 15.) 


Other American Countries 


According to HIAS, there were a total of 1,713 Jewish immigrants 
to South and Central America in 1946. Of these, 400 immigrated to 
Mexico, 450 to Brazil, 295 to Argentina, and 100 to Uruguay. The 
destination of the remainder is not known. 

Detailed figures on Jewish immigration to Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina are given in Table 16. 
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RABEEMS 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1901-1946" 























Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Total Jews? Jews to To-|| Year Total Jews? Jews to To- 
tal tal 

1901 49,149 2,765 5.6 1925 111,362 4,459 4, 
1902 67,379 1,015 eS) 1926 96,064 4,014 4.18 
1903 128,364 2,066 1.6 1927 143,991 4,863 3.38 
1904 130,331 SG 7 2.8 1928 151,597 4,766 3.14 
1905 146,266 Gals, Sw 1929 167,722 3,848 2.29 
1906 189,064 7,127 3.8 1930 163,288 4,164 2255 
1907| 124,667 6,584 52 1931 88,223 3,421 3.88 
1908 262,469 UEP 2.9 1932 Zoqliom 649 2.52 
1909 146,908 1,636 ded 1933 19,782 772 3.90 
1910 208.794 3,182 igs) 1934 13,903 943 6.06 
1911) 311.084 5,146 1.6 1935 12,136 624 5.14 
1912 354,237 5,322 AS 1936 11,103 880 7.93 
1913 402,432 7,387 1.8 1937 12,023 619 5.15) 
1914) 384,878 11,252 2.9 1938 15,645 584 30S 
1915 144,789 3,107 Del 1939 17.128 890 5.20 
1916 48,537 65 1 1940 16,205 1,623 0.02 
1917 15,304 136 ail | 1941 11,496 626 5.45 
1918 79,074 32 0.4 1942 8,865 388 4.38 
1919 57,702 22 0.04 1943 7,445 270 3.63 
1920 117,336 116 -09 1944 9,040 238 2.63 
1921) 148,477 2,763 1.9 1945 15,306 93 6 
1922 89,999 8,404 9.3 1946 13,081 1,345 1.0 
1923 72,887 2,793 3.8 

148,560 4,255 2.8 6,019,914 134,408 2.20 


1924 














| Total 














1 For fiscal year ending March 31. 
2 The figures for the Jews entering Canada during 1901-1925 are exclusive of those 
who entered from the United States. 
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TABLE 16 


JewisH Immicration To Brazit, URucuay, AND ARGENTINA 


Year 


Number of Jewish Immigrants 














Brazil 

19O1-19245.0% 22.58... : — 
1925... 2,624 
OZ Gerecishoctece % 3,901 
ORI tee. each PRONG 4,167 
LODSR cerns chete 2 3,193 
NO 2D i. Jele sete. 5,610 
SOSOWs ceecva cee ais 3,558 
OSM eraccis srarsperere 1,985 
NOSIRE cakes cores 2,049 
LOSS Meee os 3,317 
OSA we terete. Pekan 3,794 
CEE Balan deme 1,758 
NODSG prc tarcrs osteo 3,418 
MOS Tee actos 2,003 
1988. Site astetn 530 
1O390C8. recites 4,601 
DAO erexero tices house 2,416 
MOA A eevee ce asses 1,500 
le UR omomaee 108 
NOAS) ad ds axe ove St 11 

1944 Secrets = 
MOBS TAA s-cnted nae 50 
MOBO a chemise 450 
Total 1901-1946... $1,393 





Uruguay 


100 
20,535 








Argentina 


133,461 
6,920 
7,554 
5,584 
6,812 


4,300 
1,850 
2,200 
1,318 
$24 
384 
728 
295 


208,973 
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JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE 


The last full year for which figures of net Jewish and non-Jewish: 
immigration to Palestine were given was 1941 (Vol. 45, pp. 596-599). 
Herewith are presented comparable immigration figures for the 
years 1942-1946. These figures are derived from the Palestine 
Statistical Abstract, 1943, and the General Monthly Bulletin of Current 
Statistics, February 1945, January-March 1946 and March 1947, 
published in Jerusalem by the Palestine Government. 


TABLE 17 
IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, 1942-1947 
Year Total Jews | P. C. Jews to Total 
PO rs eee | 3,052 2,194 71.8 
(OAS RE ote ah wee 9,867 8,507 86 
LOSE IMO roe rhs 24,093 20,848 86.5 
1045, ORR eS 7 ahha 15,4241 13,156 85.9 
1946 en eee ese 22,182 17,761 80 


1 Corrected from Ma ge p. 617 
2 Misparim, May 19 


From 1917 to 1944 


From the date of the British occupation of Palestine, December 9, 
1917, to the end of 1944, a total of 366,419 Jews entered the country, 
the ey number varying between 61,854 in 1935 and 2,178 in 1928. 
The number of Jews that departed between December 9, 1917 and 
the end of 1921 was small. But during the decade fon 1922 to 
1931, a total of 27,809 Jews emigrated, or 29.53% of the number 
admitted. Figures for emigration during the second half of 1932 
and the years 1933-1935 are not available. During the ten years 
1922-1931, the yearly emigration of Jews varied between 666 in 1931 
and 7,365 in 1926; and the percentage of Jewish emigration to 
Jewish immigration varied between 6.36% in 1925 and 99.54% in 
1928, (in 1936 it was 2.60%), while in 1927, Jewish emigration 
exceeded Jewish immigration by 86.92%. The net immigration of 
Jews during 1922-1931 was 66,353. One year, 1927, shows a decrease 
of 2,358 Jews, but all other years witnessed an increase of Jewish 


immigration over emigration, varying between 10 in 1928 and 31,650 
in O23 
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CALENDARS- 





—By Julius H. Greenstone— 


Tue JEwisH YEAR consists of 12 months, each month having 29 or 
30 days. An intercalated year has 13 months, an additional month, 
called Adar Sheni (second Adar), being added between Adar and 
Nisan. Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tishri, Shebat, and the first Adar (in the 
intercalated year) always have 30 days; Iyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tebet, 
Adar (in a simple year, or Adar Sheni in an intercalated year) 
always have 29 days each. Heshvan and Kislev sometimes both have 
30 days, when the year is called “‘perfect’’ (Shelemah, indicated by 
letter w), sometimes both have 29 days each, when the year is called 
“defective” (Haserah, indicated by letter M), and sometimes Heshvan 
has 29 days and Kisley 30 days, when the year is called ‘‘regular’”’ 
(ke-Sidrah, indicated by the letter 3). Whenever the month has 30 
days, the 30th day of the month is the first New Moon day of the 
following month, which has two New Moon days. When the month 
has only 29 days, the following month has only one New Moon day. 

The year 5708 is called 708 (n’wn) according to the short system 
(p"Dd). It is a perfect leap year of 13 months, 55 Sabbaths, 385 days. 
It begins on Monday, the second day of the week. The first day of 
Passover falls on Saturday, the seventh day of the week. Therefore, 
the year’s sign is W2I—2 for second, w for perfect (m>w) and 1 for 
seventh. It is the eighth year of the 301st lunar cycle of 19 years 
and the twenty-sixth year of the 204th solar cycle of 28 years since 
Creation, according to the traditional Jewish reckoning. 
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ABRIDGED JEWISH CALENDARS FOR 5708-5709 (1947-49) 








Holiday 


First Day New Year........ 


Second Day New Year ..... 
RastotsGedaliahyaenneate see 
Day of Atonement......... 
First Day Tabernacles..... 
Second Day Tabernacles... 
Eloshanagixab bakenrte iter 
Eighth Day of Feast....... 
Rejoicing of the Law...... 
New Moon Heshvan, 1st day. 
New Moon Heshvyan, 2nd day. 
New Moon Kislev, 1st day... 
New Moon Kislev, 2nd day... 
First Day Hanukkah (0 325.1. 
New Moon Tebet, 1st day.... 
New Moon Tebet, 2nd day... 
Fast-of Tehetii. Sone ©: 


New Year for Trees.......... 
New Moon Adar, 1st day..... 
New Moon Adar, 2nd day.... 
New Moon Adar Sheni, Ist day. 
New Moon Adar Sheni, 2nd day 
Nastaoiesthetanaare tare ieee 
Qc pecpeate ga see ete 


First Day Passover ........ 
Second Day Passover 

Seventh Day Passover 
Eighth Day Passover....... 
New Moon lyar, ist day..... 
New Moon lyar, 2nd day.... 
Thirty-third Day of the Omer. 
New Moon Sivan........... 
First Day Feast of Weeks... 
Second Day Feast of Weeks. 
New Moon Tammuz, Ist day. 
New Moon Tammuz, 2nd day. 
Fast of Tammuz 
New Moon Ab 
HastioftAb ents. a nee eon 
New Moon Elul, 1st day..... 
New Moon Elul, 2nd day... . 
Eve of New Year 





5708 (1947-48) 








5709 (1948-49) 


Mon. 1947, Sept. 15 | Mon. 
Tues. Sept. 16 | Tues. 
Wed. Sept. 17 | Wed. 
Wed. Sept. 24 | Wed. 
Mon. Sept. 29 | Mon. 
Tues. Sept. 30 | Tues. 
Sun, Octaeeoainouns 
Mon. Oct. 6] Mon. 
Tues. SO Ctl muues: 
Tues. Oct. 14 | Tues. 
Wed. Oct. 15 | Wed. 
Thur. Nov. 13 | Thur. 
Fri. Nov. 14 | Fri. 
Mon. Dec. 8 | Mon. 
Sat. Dec. 13 | Sat. 
Sun. Dec. 14 | Sun. 
Tues. Dec. 23 | Tues. 
Mon. 1948, Jan. 12 | Mon. 
Mon. Jan. 26 | Mon. 
Tues. Feb. 10 | Tues. 
Wed. Feb. 11 | Wed. 
Thur. Mar. 11 
Fri. Mar. 12 
Wed. Mar. 24 | Mon. 
Thur. Mar. 25 | Tues. 
Fri. Mar. 26 | Wed. 
Sat Apr. 10 | Thur. 
Sat Apr. 24 | Thur. 
Sun ADra2 oul Eris 
Fri Apr. 30 | Wed. 
Sat May 11] Thur. 
Sun May 9} Fri. 
Mon May 10 | Sat. 
Thur May 27 | Tues. 
Tues. June 8] Sun. 
Sun June 13 | Fri. 
Mon June 14 | Sat. 
Wed July 7] Mon. 
Thur July 8] Tues. 
Sate July 24*) Thur. 
Fri. Aug. 6] Wed. 
Sat. Aug. 14*) Thur, 
Sate Sept. 4] Thur. 
Sun Sept. 5 | Fri. 
Fri. 


1948, Oct. 
Oce 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oc 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
1949, Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 





Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Mar. 


| 











*Fast observed on following day. 
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147, Sept. 15—Oct. 14] 


TISHRI 30 DAYS 





























4 | D PENTATEUCHAL 
alee fom] MEETS | "PORES 
nvwrip 
tt. Tisbri er 
5) M 1 | New Year 72¥7 WNIT 'N Na 29:1-6 
6| 'T | 2 | New year mwa vant 3 Nunget6 
n) CI 
7 W 3 ch Bog Centon “W201 | Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 
8/Th 4 
9; F | 5 
0, S| 6 maw naw ,75% | Deut. 31 
Bo 
2\|M| 8 
3 ne 9 Sahel pee oe 
“Afternoons Lev. 18 
‘ a Day of Atonement {a 297-11 
O| F | 12 
a S is wim | Deut. 32 
8) S | 14 Lev. 22:26-23:44 
ev. ey — rf 
q M 15 Tabernacles NIDOI'N Anse 
0 Ty 16 | Tabernacies inate i Ae (Num. 29:12-16 
ot. 
4 } (Von 29:17-25 
Seph. 7- 
Be las oe 
atria Rope 
m, —, 
oe erate? 
41S /20/|. _{Num, 29:26-31 29:26-31 
mala: loa. (Num. 29:26-34. 
I eee 
6 M ed ) Eighth Day of Feast Num. 29: a 
i Dw if - 
7 al 23 Rejoicing Rube Gen. Le ze ies 
8 |W | 24 1m 1708 a 
9 | Th| 25 
0| F | 26 
im S| 27 (na ‘aD) MwNID | Gen. 1:1-6:8 
2,8 | 28 
31M | 29 
4 iG 30 New Moon WIN UN17'N| Num. 28:1-15 





*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 
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PWN 5708 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nywen 


T Sam. 1:1-2:10 
Jer. 31:2-20 
a 


ie 55:6-56:8 
Seph. none - 


{ Hos. 14:2-10; 
Joel 2:15- 27 
|segh, Hos. 14:2-10; 
Micah 7:18-20 


Is. $7:14-58:14 

Afternoon: Jonah 

Seph. add: Micah 7: 
18-20 





{Joel 2:15-27 


\ Seph. Il Sam. 22:1-51 


Zech. 14 


I Kings 8:12-21 


Ezek. 38:18-39:16 


{i Kings 8:54-66 
or 9:1 

Josh. 1 

Seph. 1:1-9 


Is. 42:5-43:10 
Seph. 42:5-21; 61:10; 
62:5 









1947, Oct. 15—Nov. 13] HESHVAN 30 DAYS {wn 570 


Civil, Day Jewish} SABBATHS, FESTI- ie aA nee PROPHETIGAL 
t 
ont aceon VALS, FASTS AYywrD miner 














New Moon YAN WNI17'3 | Num. 28:1-15 





Is. 54:1-55:5 
Seph. 54:1-10 


Ml | Gen. 6:9-11:32 












Is, 40:27-41:16 





ua 9.95 | Gen. 12:1-17:27 









{ut Kings 4:1-37 


18 NW) | Gen. 18:1-22:24 Seph. 4:1-23 


79 |— WP 















Es 
25 (NT an) 77w YN | Gen. 23:1-25:18 I Kings 1:1-31 











bo 
q4ku nt ss4kun 2Asesolusssezuunss 


29 ]Op IDS ov 
138 Th 30 New Moon U4 WN77 'S | Num. 28:1-15 


















































1947, Nov. 14—Dec. 13) KISLEV 30 DAYS nbp> 5708 

v| Pr Jeni] sapparus, veer | PPYGRIRSGEAL | PROpHTIGAL 

ee eee Pod aes nYwAD niwen 

Tov. Kislev 

14} F | 1 |New Moon wn wxr7 'a] Num. 28:1-15 

lb) Ss we 2 NT271N | Gen. 25:19-28:9 Mal. 1:1-2:7 

| S:| 3 

I7;/M| 4 

i | 1) 5 

I9| Wi! 6 

| Th) 7 

a|F)} 8 (Sticsare ke 

21S! 9 peri cen teaslonace (1m tie ana 

m1 | 10 : 

m| M } 11 

| Ll | 12 

6) W 138 

| Th| 14 

me) 215 teeta 

9 | S| 16 ndw | Gen. 32:4-36:43 | ,opadiah td 2 

0) S17 

ec, 

1/M/18 

pa) t 19 

3 | W | 20 

ay Th) 21 

| E22 

6 S Za (‘M7 '3p)] Aw) | Gen. 37:1-40:23 Amos 2:6-3:8 

7|S | 24 

8 M 25 intestate Seek Gan 1:17 

9| T | 26 Sep 71833: 

0 | W | 27 Seph. 1324-29 

1 | Th) 28 Soph 1:30-38 

Z\F | 29 Soph 736-41 

8] S |30| new Moon | S’PP? | [Gen a etttos 7sa2-| (Soph adds Ix 661-23 
47 { ISam. 20:18-42 
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1947, Dec. 14—1948, Jan. 11] TEBET 29 DAYS (INDY 5708 § 


H TICAL 
Civil | Pay |Jewish| SABBATHS, FesTI- | PU PORTIONS |" PORTIONS 
ee ect oe , nywaD nywen 





Tebet 
1 | New Moon wt wN77'3 | Num. 28:1-15;7: 48- 


Eighth Day of Hanu kkah| Num. 7:54-8:4 








Gen. 44:18-47:27 Ezek. 37:15-28 








SOO AND OS wh 


Nava WIWwY Or | Ex. 32:11-14; 3411-10 i 55:6-56:8 
Fast of Tebet Seph. none 


fed 





Gen. 47:28-50:26 IjKings 2:1-12 








fe nea gec! 29:22 
Seph. Jer. 1:1-2:3 





(NA 3D) NIN) | Ex. 6:2-9:35 Ezek. 28:25-29:21 





El Sec 3 oom 
an adsasal 


wp W55 O17 











1948, Jan. 12—Feb. 10] SHEBAT 30 DAYS 





ad] aim] S*RRARUEAEEST | “PORTIONS 
ae Not ls Bie ao ae tae 
12 M 1 New Moon BIN ORI | Num. 28:1-15 
mel | 2 

14;W! 3 

15 | Th} 4 

16; F | 5 

LT Ss =O) ND | Ex. 10:1-13:16 
8/S| 7 

9|/M!/ 8 

DT) 9 

1} W/10 

22 | Thi 11 

23 | F | 12 
24 pou (17 naw) now | Ex. 13:17-17:16 
MSHA \. ose 
26 M 15 (Naw Year mage? a i 
21 | T 116 

28|W/17 

29 | Th) 18 

30| F | 19 
31 ae 20 yim? | Ex. 18:1-20:26 
Feb. 

PA| S | 21 

2|M | 22 

8 | T | 23 

4| W | 24 

5 | Th] 25 

6| F | 26 

vi Ss aa UNA 'BD)] OD YbwH | Ex. 21:1-24:18 
8) S | 28 

9|M 29 }op nb OY 

10 | T 30 |New Moon wn MONIT 'N| Num. 28:1-15 
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Jer. 46:13-28 


see 4:4-5:31 
Seph. 5:1-31 


(& 6: Fai he . 1510 
Seph. 6 


Jer. 34:8-22; 33:25, 26 
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ADAR RISHON 30 DAYS 





1948, Feb. 11—Mar. 11] (TWST VIS 5708 


PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL | 

















Civil | Day |Jewish| SABBATHS, FESTI- PORTIONS PORTIONS 
of the 3 
Month | of the | Month VALS, FASTS nyo wD nwa 
Adar 
Feb. Rishon 


11 | W/L | New Moon o3n wri ‘3 | Num. 28:1-15 




















Les Boyle 2 
1SHak AS 
14 Ss 4 Mon | Ex. 25:1-27:19 I Kings 5:26-6:13 
POH S | 5 
16|M/ 6 
1 Ae 
18|W]| 8 
19 | Th) 9 
20| F | 10 
Za Srl mxn | Ex. 27:20-30:10 Ezek. 43:10-27 
ZA LZ 
20M LS 
ZA ST Lid ]op ony 
25| W115 
26 | Th) 16 
af F 17 I Kings 18:1 
28| S| 18 Non °D | Ex. 30:11-34:35 (er 18,2039 
29 Ss |19 
1|M/20 
QHnl 121 
3 | W | 22 
4/1 Thi 23 
5 | 124 
6 | S [25 | enn thar? 2 70P" | By gset-98:20; sos) (rains ta amy 


SS eS eee = —— $$$ | 


71S | 26 
8 | Mj 27 
9/ T | 28 
10 | W/ 29 }Up 71bD or 
11 | Th! 80 |New Moon wtn wxi7 's | Num. 28:1-15 


Se 
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948, Mar. 12—Apr.9] | ADAR SHENI 29 DAYS IW ITN 5708 


ivil | Day }Jewish 





ynth Wee Month 
ee a 
Bi EF | 1 
3|s| 2 
ms] 38 
5/M| 4 
mT | 5 
TW 6 
8/Thi 7 
9\F/| 8 
01 S| 9 
1 |-S |10 
2 M/11 
3 / T | 12 

W ] 13 

Th] 14 

F115 
| S$ |16 
gS |17 
'9| M118 
10| T 19 
1) W | 20 
| Thi 21 
2| F | 22 
31 Ss | 23 
4) 8 |24 
5|M|25 
6| T | 26 
7) W)|27 
8 Thi 28 
9 F /29 








; PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
SABBATHS, FESTI- PORTIONS PORTIONS 


VALS, T 
pasts nywa nwen 








New Moon Y7N Y S77 ‘Al Num. 28:1-15 
I Kings 7:51-8:21 
Sa hieyal Ex. 38:21-40:38 Seph. 7:40-50 
Lev. 1:14-5:26 I Sam. 15°2-34 
at‘ ,S7P” (Deut 25:17-19 ai i es 
JIs. 55:6-56:8 


NOS MIYN | Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 
Fast of Esther 4 : 14; 34:1-10) \Seph. none 
O15 | Ex. 17:8-16 
Purim, Feast of Esther* 








OND ww 
Shushan Purim 
WS | Lev. 6:1-8:36 Jer. 7:21-8:3; 9:22, 23 
; : ; Lev. 9:1-11:47 (Ezek. 36:16-38 
(HA ap TID 'D Pp Yow (Nam, 19 {Seph. 36:16-36 


*The Book of Esther is read, both in the evening and in the morning. 
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1948, Apr. 10—May 9] NISAN 30 DAYS [}D°) = | 

















| 
| 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nnn 


Ezek. 45:16—-46:18 
Seph. 45:18-46:15 





Mal. 3:4—24 or 
II Kings 7:3-26 
\Seph. Mal. 3:4-24 

















‘ATEUCHAL 
April ee ee New Moon pe Pale) (Ee sica, 
10 1] won esr want's | [Num 28:9-15 
LivieSah £2 
12;|M}| 3 
133) Ae 4 
14;W| 5 
15| Th) 6 
TOW Een 7 
IZ: S|) 8 Syn naw yrs | Lev. 14:1-15:33 
18; S| 9 
19| M10 
20 xe 1 Ll 
21| W} 12 
22 | Thi 13 
Vey F 14 Fast of ricer 
24 S 15 Passover ADST'S Nae Bile on 
25 S 16 Passover nop ‘3 No 
Semel ey 
oe a se syyon bin Ea 3tit-26 
um. 28:19-2 
29 | Th) 20 Nun 2810-95 
oy F 21 Passover NOD 't eee 
1 Ss o? Passover* nope 1 'n aoe enon 
PST IN ON 
3 | M | 24 
4| T | 25 
5| W | 26 
6 | Th) 27 
7| F | 28 
8| S| 29 U7 31 MD ANN | Lev. 16:1-18:30 
91 S | 80 |NewMoon wan exat's| Num. 28:1-15 














— 


Josh. 3:5-7; 5:2-6:1h 

Seph, 5:2-6:1, 27 

II Kings 23:1 (or 4)-9 
21-25 


Il Sam, 22 


Is. 10:32-12:6 | 















































I Sam. 20:18-42 





*The Song of 





Songs is read. 
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1948, May 10—June 7] 











New Moon ON UN '3 


Stovarenenng 











IYAR 29 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


NY wD 


Num. 28:1-15 


Lev. 19:1-20:27 


(WN 5708 
PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 
ninb5n 





Seph. Ezek. 20:2 


[Sept 9:7-15 
(or 1)-20 





Lev. 21:1-24:23 


Ezek. 44:15-31 

















Lev. 25:1-26:2 


Lev. 26:3-27:34 





Jer 326-27 


Jer. 16:19-17:14 















1948, June 8—July 7] SIVAN 30 DAYS 11D 570 

















Givil | Day |Jewish | SABBATHS, FESTI- SS UHIG Neier ot eee 
Me Weekes bie nyo nwa 














48 1 New Moon WIN OSI | Num. 28:1-15 
91 W| 2 
10|Th| 8 
li/F | 4 
12 S 5 3793 | Num. 1:1-4:20 
POR MOR) GO| paces of Weel Num. 28:26-31 Ezek. 1:1-28; 3:12 
14 M i Feast of Weebe® Num. 28:26-31 (Sones 
1a pad sess IN NDR 
16; W| 9 
serie aya) 
ASC cise 
19 Ss 12, SW) | Num. 4:21-7:89 Judges 13:2-25 


QOSABi 1 Adacupads | 






























19 qnbyna | Num. 8:1-12:16 Zech. 2:14-4:7 





Lae) 
Suzan tdsHewn 
50 





= 
=a 
DO 
> 






26 (Un ‘ap 5 now NumJ13:1-15:41 Josh. 2 





29 }Op WDD ar 
30 New peer BRIT 'S | Num. 28:1-15 


SHezuny 
DO 
CO 


*The Book of Ruth is read 
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1948, July 8—Aug. 5] TAMMUZ 





i 
wa, Bay few 
onth Week Month 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 











= 


New Moon 07971 UWN1T'3 


mp 


29 DAYS [NON 5708 





PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS PORTIONS 
NYWAD ninwsan 
Num. 28:1-15 


Num. 16:1-18:32 I Sam, 11:14-12:22 











npn 


Son tssezansd 
EIS cose cmleon He 


S © 00] WO OVE CO DI EA] © CO O0F 
be pea 





pea 


Num. 19:1-22:1 Judges 1121-33 








Num. 22:2-25:9 Micah 5:6-6:8 





NINA WY WYWAw OW 
Fast of Tammuz [AN] 


| S | 18); 


(nt ’ap) ,Ony5 


]Op M55 0” 
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Num. 25:10-30:1 


PPL Ve iG Re 
Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 (oe none 






Jer. 1:1-2:3 






i 





















































*The Book of Lamentations is read. 
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1948, Aug. 6—Sept. 4] AB 30 DAYS [aN 57¢ 
tas ; PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETIC 
ech Pi ome) SanRaTHs.epeT™ | TSBORTGSS™ | MRGHTIONS™ 
TR Ab 
6 F il New Moon BAM ONT | Num. 28:1-15 | 

Jer. 2:4-28; 3:4 | 
7 S 2 *YDD ,MIWD | Num. 30:2-36:13 (Seon. 2478 4, 
81S | 3 | 
TONED) | 36 | 
11! W 6 | 
12|Th| 7 | 
13|F | 8 | 
141 S ok yin nav ,orrat | Deut. 1:1-3:22 Is. 1:1-27 | 
TS PSU TO erry ge eras bee |e 
16; Mj 11 speete Ae S68 
re iat Pa 
19 | Th} 14 
20 15 
PA S 16 Wn NAY ,JINNN) Deut. 3:23-7:11 Is. 40:1—26 4 
ZZ eSP LT 
23|M|18 
BAL taal 
25 | W | 20 
26.) Th)Zl 
Aa alkeae 
28 Ss Zo, Unit '3p) Apy | Deut. 7:12-11:25 Is. 49:14~51:3 
ZO ale cA 
30 | M | 25 
rang fled Bau 2A8) 
Sept. 
Le) WoT 
2.| Thi 28 | totpiel,jop mp2 or 
3| F | 29 
a: (0S, 1180) WesP aaa RG |i een ee 





948, Sept. 5—Oct. 3] ELUL 29 DAYS toy5 5708 














PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS PORTIONS 




















ee) ee 

poh Week [°° a nvwD nwen 
i SI A ane Moe OSI17'D | Num, 28:1-15 

6|M| 2 

mT | 38 

8iW)| 4 

9|Th| 5 

O| F | 6 

ms | 7 oruDwy | Deut. 16:18-21:9 Is. 51:12-52:12 
ZS | 8 

io|M\| 9 

4) T | 10 

5|W/ 11 

16 | Th| 12 

| F | 13 

o| Ss iM; xxn Dd | Deut. 21:10-25:19 hit ee } ye 
9) S |15 x 

0|M|16 

| T | 17 

2|W {18 

3 | Th) 19 

4| F | 20 

5| S|) 21 NIDN°D | Deut. 26:1-29:8 Is. 60 

6 5 2, Senne 7o? DD’ 2wD 

7 23 

on TT | 24 

9 | W | 25 

0 | Th| 26 

ict. ' 

a 

a) > 28 DB’3S3 | Deut. 29:9-30:20 Is. 61:10-63:9 
3\S | 29 m7 ay 





*The Sephardim say Selihot during the whole month of Elul. 
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1948, Oct. 4—Nov. 2] 





TISHRI 30 DAYS 





Pawn 5709 












































*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 
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a ; PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL - 
ena ee] SARE eee | VERON) a 
Wee ’ NvwrD ninbsn 
Oct. Tishri 
4 M “a New Year 71UT WNIT 'N| (Gen. 21 ee or ea tg 
, ‘ Num. 29:1-6 2-20 
5; Ty 2 | New Year 71vi1 WNIT A) [Gen. 22 Jer. 31:2 
Roza Dis Num. 29:1-6 
6.) W103" || rast. of Gedalian pe as (pn © 
fT 4 
Hos. 14:2-10; 
8|F 5 ‘s Joel 2315-27 d 
91'S! 6 saw naw ,75 | Deut. 31 “tical 7318-204 
a jay can eS ee 
TO Saree 
PEM Ss 
se i ) aeons {Ki 16. rr, Is. S7:14 58:14 
m. — ° 
13 W 10 Day of Atonement Ao Lev. 18 (dire Micah T: 
14 | Th) 11 rE | 
THES eh YZ 
16 Ss 133 VWINT | Deut. 32 II Sam. 22 
Via te | 
' Lev. 22:26-23: Zech. 
18 | M | 15 | Tabernactes m307'N | (Nila 2o:12-16 ce 
19 Ah 16 Tabernacles NAIDDT'S een I Kings 8:2-21 
20 | W | 17 Nam 3:28 
21 | Th 18 | ue eae 
é rs mi 
Da BY |G || en 21n Nam, 29:23-31 
93\ s | 20 lee. eetere 
Xe :12-34:26 
Num. 29:26-31 Ezek. 38:18-39:16 
Num. 29:26-34 
se 21 R27 VON | [Sep 2922954 
5 Ze *Eighth Day of mes Noe oe ue I Kings 8:54-66 
eal ieas mun nnyw | (Deut. mee 1 34:12 
Rejoicing of Jed Law Gen. Josh. 1 
2:3 
W | 24 mips | Nes "7913823011 Sephslil-9 
Th 25 
F | 26 Is. 42:5-43:10 
Sj} 27) ena’ani meena | Gen. 111-638 (Sepheaasei, ae 
S /28 
‘| M | 29 
| aE | 80 New Moon U4 U839 'N8 | Num. 28:1-15 





1948, Nov. 3—Dec. 2] 


























HESHVAN 30 DAYS (wn 5709 
Nov. Heshv. 
5 W 1 New Moon wan vg 77 '3 | Num. 28:1-15 
AS Th) 2 
‘Ay ay Le) ss | 
6 S 4 Mi | Gen. 6:9-11:32 \Sibe saneio 
ie | 5 “ i 
8|M | 6| 
yaad Read 
10;W) 8 | 
11/Th| 9 | 
12| F 10 
mo |S | li 39 45 | Gen. 12:1-17:27 Is. 40:27-41:16 
eee 12 | at 
15|M/138 
16 |-T | 14 
AW 15 
18 | Th/ 16 
19°F) 17 
B20 |S} 18 wan | Gen. 18:22:24 | (Sep dt-23 
1/8/19 i 
22 | M | 20 
23 \-T 1-21 
24 | W | 22 | 
25 | Thi 23 
mo | | 24 
Ag J 25 Un D0) Ww mM | Gen. 23:1-25:18 I Kings 1:1-31 
28| 5S | 26 st ae 
29 | M | 27 
30 T | 28 
Dec. 
1| W | 29 }up TDD oY 
2 | Thi 30 |New Moon wn wRIT'S | Num. 28:1-15 
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1948, Dec. 2—1949, Jan. 1] KISLEV 30 DAYS 


nbo> 5706 



















































































it 2 as Soggy, emert | PRGRRBGE™ |RSS 
Week nvwrp mwen 

Dec. Kislev 
3) Fj 1 |New Moon wtn wy77'3 | Num. 28:1-15 
Aa) oS Z nadin | Gen. 25:19-28:9 Mal. 1:1-2:7 
dco oO 
6;M) 4 
Sabet °O 
8|W) 6 
ONT 7 | 
10/F | 8 pee 
Pb Sap 9 8871 | Gen. 28:10-32:3 Seph. 117 12:12 | 
12) Sa a10 | 
138; Mj}11 
1 es Be 
15; W/} 138 
VGH Lae 
17| F | 15 ice 
plken Son mbw | Gen. 32:4-36:43 arene | 
CRE SEE ly 
20|M | 18 
7A Weide i BY) 
22 | W | 20 
23 | Th) 21 
24 \ FF 22 
25° S 23 (NA aD) aw) | Gen. 37:1-40:23 Amos 2:6-3:8 
20 \. |-24- 
27 M DAS [Hanukkah eae ae Le Cont 
25)" 26 ae 

Seph. 7:24-29 
30 Th 2s ae 
ia Seph. 7:36—41 
1949 
1|/ S$ /|30 VIN VRIT'R,YpD Nae Zech, 2:14-4:7 

Num. 7:42-53 
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Annual Reports 





THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 





Offices: 386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ““WISHCOM, N. Y.” 


1947 


OBJECTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The objects of this corporation shall be, to prevent the infraction 
of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any part of the world; to 
render all lawful assistance and to take appropriate remedial action 
in the event of threatened or actual invasion or restriction of such 
rights, or of unfavorable discrimination with respect thereto; to 
- secure for Jews equality of economic, social and educational op- 
portunity; to alleviate the consequences of persecution and to afford 
relief from calamaties affecting Jews, wherever they may occur; and 
to compass these ends to administer any relief fund which shall come 
into its possession or which may be received by it, in trust or other- 
wise, for any of the aforesaid objects or for purposes comprehended 
therein. 


— Extract from the Charter 
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= Presented by Facob Hiv ed 


Nineteen forty-six, the fortieth year of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, was the first year following the ending of hostilities in the 
greatest of all global wars and the overthrow of the regime which 
exterminated some six million Jews. It was a year in which the 
world, though war-weary, was finding the path to peace beset with 
many difficulties. Fortunately, the economic dislocations attendant 
to reconversion, which it was feared might substantially increase the 
already disturbingly high level of anti-Semitism in our own country, 
did not occur. In Eastern and Central Europe, however, tragic and 
uncertain conditions prevailed for our co-religionists; while in Pales- 
tine no solution was found to a crisis which holds threats of dire 
consequences. 


Foreign Affairs 


The activities of your Committee in the area of foreign aftairs— 
pursuant to its Charter obligation to protect the civil, political and 
religious rights of Jews wherever they may be over the world— 
consequently reached a new peak during the year. These activities 
were pursued on the broad international level (through the United 
Nations and the Peace Conference); on the level of intervention with 
our own government officials and—with their knowledge—with 
individual foreign governments, and on the level of cooperation with 
the leaders of the foreign Jewish communities. 

As you know, Judge Proskauer, your President, and Mr. Jacob 
Blaustein, the Chairman of your Executive Committee, serving as 
consultants to the American delegation at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945 (where the United Nations was organized), played a role 
in the adoption of provisions in the United Nations Charter, whereby 
responsibility for the protection of fundamental human rights was 
assumed by the new organization. To make these provisions truly 
effective, there must be implementation and enforcement. Imple- 
mentation has been assigned by the Economic and Social Council of 


the United Nations to its subsidiary, the Commission on Human 
Rights. 
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Your Committee has followed closely throughout 1946—and con- 
tinues to follow—the proceedings of the Economic and Social Council 
and its Commission on Human Rights. Official memoranda com- 
municating our views to the Commission were supplemented by the 
personal appearance of your President before it on May 13, 1946, 
when Judge Proskauer strongly urged, among other things, adoption 
of an International Bill of Rights. The Commission on Human 
Rights has now received authority from the United Nations Assembly 
to draft a Bill of Rights, and is engaged in its formulation. Members 
of the Commission assigned to this task are understood to be relying 
to a large extent on a book which, on the recommendation of our 
Peace Problems Committee in 1944, the American Jewish Committee 
commissioned Dr. Hersch Lauterpacht, Professor of International 
Law at Cambridge, England, to write, and which is recognized as the 
authoritative work on the subject. 

Finding that consultative status to the Economic and Social 
Council would be conferred on non-governmental organizations only 
if they have_an international membership, the American Jewish 
Committee has formed a Consultative Council of Jewish Organiza- 
tions to meet that requirement, consisting of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, the Alliance Israelite Universelle and itself. Your 
deputies on the Consultative Council are Judge Proskauer, Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman and Mr. Jacob 
Blaustein. 

Pending formulation and adoption of an international Bill of Hu- 
man Rights binding on all countries, it was obviously desirable that 
appropriate guarantees be included in the peace treaties with the 
defeated nations. In April, 1946, your Committee submitted a 
memorandum—based on the studies of our Peace Problems Com- 
mittee—to the Council of Foreign Ministers (the Big Four) urging 
such inclusion in the drafts then being prepared of treaties with the 
former Axis satellites (Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Finland). As originally presented to the Peace Conference in Paris 
by the Big Four last August, the draft treaties contained human 
rights provisions, but of much too general a nature. 

The American Jewish Committee accordingly sent a delegation to 
Paris, headed by Mr. Jacob Blaustein and including Judge Phillip 
Forman and Mr. Morris D. Waldman of your Executive Committee, 
accompanied by several members of our staff (Dr. Max Gottschalk, 
Dr. Simon Segal and Mr. Zachariah Shuster) and by Dr. Lauter- 
pacht, as technical consultant, for the purpose of persuading the 
Peace Conference to recommend the strengthening of the human 
rights clauses in these treaties and the inclusion of other clauses 
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relating to the victims of persecution. In Paris, ten other Jewish 
organizations from various parts of the world were likewise repre- 
sented. With them, despite many divergent views and differences of 
ideology, your delegation was able to evolve a set of joint peace 
treaty proposals and to effect coordination of effort in bringing these 
proposals to the attention of the Allied statesmen. We were thus in 
a position to speak to these statesmen with a united and powerful 
voice, representing the vast majority of the Jews of the world. 


This joint activity bore fruit. The Peace Conference in Paris 
recommended, and the Big Four, at their meeting in New York in 
the fall of 1946, approved an amendment, among others, which is 
a strong enlargement of the human rights clauses, making them much 
more specific than in the original drafts and designed to protect 
minorities, including Jews, in the former enemy countries, from all 
future discrimination. 


Our interest in the peace treaties was not confined to their human 
rights provisions. Restitution of property is another matter to which 
our Peace Problems Committee called attention long before the war 
was over, and concerning which the American Jewish Committee 
has been persistently alert ever since. It was one of the major items 
in the joint proposals sponsored by the American Jewish Committee 
and the other Jewish organizations in Paris. It is encouraging to 
report that the final Hungarian and Rumanian treaties call for full 
restitution to victims of racial laws of property and other rights of 
which they have been deprived. The final treaties also impose upon 
governments of these countries the obligation to transfer to appro- 
priate relief and rehabilitation agencies all heirless and unclaimed 
property of those who were the object of racial, religious or other 
discriminatory measures. 


Remembering that the minorities provisions in the treaties con- 
cluded at the end of World War I were disregarded in several 
countries, we urged that all of these new treaties should give juris- 
diction over infractions to the International Court of Justice. Though 
this was not done, the treaties do provide for arbitration machinery 
designed to ensure the faithful execution of their terms. 


Meanwhile, the American government has been at work on plans 
for restitution from Germany. Close contact has been maintained by 
us with the appropriate officials. Our Restitution and Reparations 
Sub-Committee, under the chairmanship of Prof. Herman A. Gray, 
studied the War Department’s preliminary plan and made numerous 
suggestions for improving it. In this area, too, it is important to avoid 
conflicting recommendations by Jewish organizations. We have 
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accordingly been in close and continuing cooperation with four other 
major Jewish organizations interested in this problem. 


Last November, Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, then in charge of the 
Office of Military Government of the United States in Germany, was 
in the United States, and the Jewish organizations, with Judge 
Proskauer acting as their spokesman, conferred with him about the 
German restitution law. Gen. Clay accepted in principle several of 
the suggestions then made. The American military authorities in 
Germany have now approved for the most part a revised draft of 
the proposed German restitution law, embodying these suggestions. 


Much of the property once owned by Jewish individuals and 
communities in Germany will unfortunately go unclaimed for lack 
of heirs. Gen. Clay was therefore also urged—and agreed—to 
approve a proposal which we strongly sponsored, that an agency 
be created to act as trustee both of the property of heirless individual 
Jews and of Jewish communal property in the American occupation 
zone. 

Still more urgently engaging our attention has been the problem 
of the displaced Jews, and we have seized every opportunity to press 
for its alleviation and ultimate solution. A year ago it was estimated 
that upwards of 100,000 homeless Jewish men, women and children 
were housed in the camps maintained by the American Army in its 
German and Austrian occupation zones. Their numbers have since 
been swollen by refugees from anti-Semitism in Poland and other 
East European countries to an estimated 200,000 homeless Jewish 
souls in these zones alone (about 170,000 in Germany and 30,000 
in Austria), living an abnormal existence with little to encourage 
their hopes of permanent resettlement and restoration to normal 
living. The heavy infiltration of Jews fleeing from Poland and other 
countries, particularly after the infamous Kielce pogrom, severely 
taxed the resources of our military commanders, and at one time 
last summer there was danger that the borders of the American zone 
might be closed. Before yielding to pressure to this effect, Secretary 
of War Patterson and Under-Secretary of State Acheson invited the 
American Jewish Committee, along with other Jewish organizations, 
to a conference in Washington. With the Chairman of your Executive 
Committee serving as their chairman, we succeeded in convincing 
these officials that the incoming Jews were actually fleeing for their 
lives, and that it would be inconceivable for the American govern- 
ment to deprive them of asylum. 


Not only was the border not closed at that time, but when Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney, Commander of the United States occupation 
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forces in Europe, a few weeks later invited Mr. Blaustein and Judge 
Forman and three representatives of other Jewish organizations to 
Germany to confer with him and his Chiefs of Staff and Rabbi 
Philip Bernstein, his adviser on Jewish affairs, he assured us that he 
would continue to give refuge to another 100,000 Jews from Poland 
over the balance of 1946. In our conference with Gen. McNarney, 
we urged most strongly that some plan be evolved to satisfy the strong 
demand of the displaced persons for a chance to work without, 
however, having to work for Germans. Gen. McNarney was most 
cooperative as to this and a number of other matters discussed with 
him. 

On the same trip, your representatives and those of the other 
Jewish organizations met with Director-General LaGuardia in Gen- 
eva while UNRRA was in session there, and secured his help in 
ensuring that relief to displaced persons would not be discontinued 
with the dissolution of UNRRA in December, 1946, but would be 
extended until June, 1947, by which time it was hoped the proposed 
International Refugee Organization would be in position to take 
over. 

We did not confine ourselves to consultation with these and other 
officials and the Central Committee for Displaced Jews, but made a 
survey of five displaced persons’ camps. At each of them, the dis- 
placed Jews by the hundreds would follow us, crowd around us and 
talk to us, eagerly searching for some word of improvement of their 
condition and some word of hope as to when they would be moved 
to a permanent country of residence. For anyone who has seen 
these people and the camps with his own eyes the conviction is 
inescapable that, from a humanitarian standpoint, there rests upon 
the governments of the world a responsibility, and upon us more- 
fortunately situated Jews a moral obligation, to do everything in our 
power—without trifling unduly about ideologies—to have the gates 
of Palestine and other countries opened at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It would be unrealistic, as past experience has shown, to rely too 
heavily on intergovernmental action to find homes for them. True, 
the United Nations approved last month the constitution of an 
International Refugee Organization to continue the repatriation of 
those displaced persons who wish to return to their countries of 
origin, and to resettle in new countries those who do not wish to 
return. But the IRO is not yet actually in being, and in any event 
we dare not be too optimistic of its ability to effect resettlement. 

It behooves us, then, to press for supplementary solutions of the 
displaced persons’ problems, and this we have been and shall continue 
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doing. Two countries hold the key to resettlement—the United 
States, which could itself offer a home to a fair share of the displaced 
persons of all faiths, and in so doing set a needed example to other 
countries; and Great Britain, as the Mandatory Power for Palestine, 
where very large numbers of Jewish displaced persons could be 
absorbed. 


At no time has the American Jewish Committee regarded Pales- 
tine as the only haven to which Jews would want or should have a 
right to immigrate. In August, 1946, recognizing that the world was 
looking to this country to take a lead in meeting this world problem, 
and realizing, too, that our current immigration law makes possible 
the early admission of only a relatively small number of displaced 
persons of all faiths, President Truman announced his intention of 
asking Congress to enact appropriate legislation to admit this coun- 
try’s fair share. Judge Proskauer immediately commended the 
President and pledged our Committee’s full support of the proposal, 
and your Administrative Committee at its next meeting decided to 
make liberalization of immigration a major feature in our current 
program, and appointed a committee under the honorary chairman- 
ship of Gen. Edward S. Greenbaum and the active chairmanship 
of Mr. Irving M. Engel to guide our staff and to rally our chap- 
ters behind this effort. You will be told more about this project and 
about the organization of a non-sectarian National Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons by Mr. Engel this afternoon. 


We continue to press with all the vigor at our command for the 
opening of the gates of Palestine and other countries. Events of the 
past year with respect to Palestine have been sadly disillusioning. 
The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, before which your 
President testified early in January, 1946, and on which his testimony 
made a deep impression, issued in April a unanimous report, embody- 
ing, along with proposals for eventual action, immediate recommen- 
dations calling, in essence, for abrogation of the 1939 White Paper 
and the prompt admission of 100,000 displaced Jews into Palestine. 
While reserving judgment on the long-range recommendations, 
President Truman promptly hailed this proposal. Judge Proskauer 
immediately pledged our support in implementing it. 

Almost immediately, however, it became apparent that the British 
Government was unwilling to accept this recommendation. On May 
1, the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, made solution of the political 
problem of Palestine, and assurances of American military and 
financial assistance, conditions precedent to any relaxation of its 
current immigration policy. 
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Your Executive Committee, meeting four days later, pondered 
the situation and adopted a resolution which, besides endorsing Judge 
Proskauer’s action, urged that controversy over ultimates be subor- 
dinated to the immediate necessities of the remnant of European 
Jewry, and pointed out that, the British as well as the American 
members of the Anglo-American Committee having unanimously 
made their recommendations without contingent conditions, their 
recommendations should be effectuated at once. 


On June 14, 1946, in another effort to break the impasse, President. 
Truman agreed to the appointment of the Secretaries of State, War 
and Treasury as the American members of another Anglo-American 
Committee—a Cabinet Committee on Palestine and Related Matters. | 
The American secretaries named deputies to act for them, two of 
whom, Messrs. Henry Grady and Goldthwaite H. Dorr, were visited | 
by your Executive Vice-President and the Chairman of your Execu- | 
tive Committee shortly before they were to leave Washington, and | 
urged to press for the immediate immigration of 100,000 displaced | 
Jews into Palestine. | 


The American-British conferees announced on July 26 a plan, | 
generally known as the Morrison-Grady Plan, which largely ignored | 
the recommendations of the Committee on Inquiry and called for the 
federalization of Palestine, whereby there would be established, in| 
addition to two British zones, an Arab and a Jewish zone—the latter | 
of only 1,500 square miles—both with only very limited autonomy, | 
with ete control, including control of immigration, to remain in| 
the hands of the British. The Morrison-Grady Plan provoked wide-. 
spread opposition on the part of both Arabs and Jews, Zionist, and| 
non-Zionist alike. With the British government holding fast to its} 
insistence that a political solution was the sine qua non for increased | 
immigration (beyond the 1,500 per month now allowed), the chances ! 
of the displaced Jews gaining admission into Palestine were as black| 
as ever. Judge Proskauer then spent several days in Washington} 
where he ascertained that neither the Committee of Inquiry report| 
nor the Morrison-Grady federalization plan could then be imple-} 
mented. 





Judge Proskauer further learned that members of the Jewish) 
Agency were prepared to propose a new plan, calling for partition) 
of Palestine into two sections, in one of which there is a Jewish) 
majority of the population and in the other an Arab majority. Both) 
sections would enjoy full autonomy, including corttrol of immigration; | 


and full democratic rights—civil and religious—would be guaranteed | 
to all inhabitants, Arabs, Jews and Christians. The area, subject to» 
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negotiation, would be much greater than under the Morrison-Grady 
Plan. 

Judge Proskauer communicated with Mr. Blaustein, then in Paris. 
He, too, conferred with Jewish Agency and other officials there and 
in London. Both officers, as well as your Executive Vice-President, 
were in accord that such a solution, though far from ideal, would in 
no way contravene the democratic principles for which the American 
Jewish Committee has always stood. This partition plan is a far 
departure from the Biltmore Resolution Plan, which would mean a 
Jewish state comprising the whole of Palestine, with a Jewish minority 
ruling the Arab majority. Under the Jewish Agency partition plan, 
the Jewish section already has a preponderance of Jewish population 
and, if thought of in terms of a Jewish state at all, it would be a 
Jewish state only in the same sense that the United States, with a 
preponderance of Christian population, might be termed a Christian 
state. Your officers also agreed that no other solution then apparent 
would assure a haven in Palestine for the displaced Jews, whose 
numbers were then rapidly mounting and whose morale was rapidly 
falling. On August 20, your President, in a statement pointing out 
that responsibility for negotiating a feasible partition plan rested with 
the Jewish Agency, indicated his feeling that, with so many human 
lives at stake, a quick practical compromise was preferable to con- 
tinued search for ideal solutions. 

This view Judge Proskauer, supported by your Chairman and 
others, presented to your Executive Committee at its meeting on 
September 15, 1946. The Executive Committee was also apprised 
that the American Jewish Committee might be invited to participate 
in the Conference of Arabs and Jews called by the British Government 
to meet in London later that month. Convinced that humanitarian 
considerations should prevail at this crisis, your Executive Committee 
empowered your officers to attend the conference in London, if 
invited, and, while maintaining our full independence and freedom 
of action, to work there for the best possible settlement which would 
permit the largest immigration at the earliest moment, together with 
the maximum development—economic, cultural and social—of 
Palestine itself. Since the September Executive Committee meeting, 
the Palestine Sub-Committee (Judge Horace Stern, Chairman) of the 
Peace Problems Committee has met a number of times to consider 
the stand that should be taken by the American Jewish Committee 
in the light of present realities. This and other later developments, 
such as the refusal thus far of the Jewish Agency to participate in the 
conference, will be reported to, and discussed by, you this afternoon. 

For some time, many non-Zionists have felt that the Jewish Agency 
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should be reconstituted with proper non-Zionist participation, or it 
should be made clear to governments and others that the Jewish 
Agency does not speak for non-Zionists. To explore the situation, 
Judge Proskauer addressed a letter about eighteen months ago to 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann (until recently President of the Jewish Agen- 
cy); and Mr. Blaustein, en route to Paris, had a long conference with 
Dr. Weizmann in London. This was followed up with conferences 
with other members of the Executive of the Jewish Agency in Paris, 
which resulted in the Executive authorizing the American members 
of the Executive to negotiate with us here toward possible reconsti- 
tution. 

On November 19, 1946, a committee of the American members 
and Dr. David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Executive, met with 
your officers in New York and views were exchanged, but nothing 
concrete evolved. Your officers do not say that the Jewish Agency 
should or can be satisfactorily reconstituted, but the matter remains 
open for further exploration and consideration. 

So much for the inter-related questions of the displaced persons 
and of Palestine. Our foreign activities also included numerous 
interventions with high dignitaries of foreign governments, such as 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Greece, on matters affecting 
their nationals of Jewish faith. Time does not permit reporting on 
these in detail. 

Nor does it allow for an adequate report of the really notable prog- 
ress made during the past year in establishing contact with Jewish 
communities in many parts of the world. To many of these, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee was little known and greatly misunderstood. 
We have had opportunity in the last year to meet with many Jewish 
leaders from both hemispheres, and to establish cordial relations with 
them. 

Most helpful of all was the London Conference of Jewish Organiza- 
tions held from February 23 to March 2, 1946. At this Conference, 
sponsored jointly by the American Jewish Committee and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, our delegation consisted of Messrs. Jacob Blau- 
stein, Alan M. Stroock, Edward A. Norman, Jerome J. Rothschild 
and Dr. John Slawson, accompanied by a strong representation from 
our staff (Doctors Max Gottschalk, Simon Segal, Messrs. George 
Mintzer, Richard Rothschild, Zachariah Shuster-and Miss Rayle 
Schupper). ‘Fhe Conference, attended by sixty delegates from fifteen 
countries in Europe, Africa, North and South America and Australia, 
afforded opportunity for a free exchange of information and views on 
such topics as rehabilitation, restitution, resettlement, human rights, 
Palestine and cultural reconstruction, as well as anti-Semitism and 
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the methods of combatting it in the various countries. The other 
delegates were most favorably impressed by the scope of our program 
and the soundness of our approach. No attempt was made ito set 
up a formal over-all organization, but arrangements for future clear- 
ance of information concerning anti-Semitic activities in Europe and 
America were agreed upon. 

Your representatives returned with the realization that the Euro- > 
pean Jewish communities want our advice and assistance on their 
various problems and that we have a responsibility to make these 
available to them. Out of this realization has come a plan for contin- 
uous and extensive activity in the Old World, about which you will 
hear further from Dr. Slawson later in the day. 

Nor have we forgotten the great need for effective defense programs 
in Latin America, both for the sake of our fellow-Jews there and for 
our own protection here. Mexico was twice visited during 1946 by 
members of our staff, and our specialist on Latin-American affairs 
visited eight other countries in Central and South America. These 
visits, supplemented by consultations in New York with leaders of the 
Jewish communities in Latin America, have greatly strengthened 
our relations with them. 


Domestic Activities 


We turn now to our own country, where our primary, though 
not exclusive, concern is with the problem of anti-Semitism. 

Although 1946 was marked by considerable unrest, resulting in a 
major political overturn, and by grave tensions between manage- 
ment and labor, the nation continued prosperous and organized anti- 
Semitism was unable to make headway. 

Our Legal and Investigative Department reports that avowedly 
anti-Semitic organizations are fewer than in pre-war years, and 
smaller in membership. The public, the press and law enforcement 
officials are thoroughly alert to the menace of domestic hate move- 
ments, due in good measure to the activities of the American Jewish 
Committee and other pro-democratic organizations. Thus, attempts 
last year to revive the Ku Klux Klan were nipped in the bud by the 
prompt and vigorous action of the Attorneys General in several 
states. The still more Nazi-like Columbians in Atlanta were quickly 
checked by local authorities. 

Encouraging as this is with respect to organized anti-Semitism, we 
must not allow ourselves to be lulled into a false sense of security. 
What is true today may not, with changed economic conditions, be 
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true tomorrow. We dare not relax our vigilance, and our Legal and 
Investigative Department must continue to keep closely informed of 
anti-Semitic movements, and at the appropriate moment expose 
them. 

Moreover, we must not gauge the Jewish position in this country 
solely by the evidence of organized anti-Semitism. Latent anti- 
Semitism must also be reckoned with. We know that hostile attitudes 
of varying degrees of intensity are entertained by a disturbingly large 
proportion of our fellow-Americans. We must, then, do all in our 
power to cure those elements of the population who are not already 
incurably anti-Semitic, and to preserve the immunity of others. 

This is the task of our Department of Public Information and 
Education, to which Mr. Walter Mendelsohn serves as lay advisor. 
In all of its work it proceeds on the premise that anti-Semitism is a 
threat to society as a whole, and the essential issue is not Jews, but 
divisiveness in American life. Instead of refuting vilification against 
Jews, it warns that the slanderers are seeking to fabricate a ‘“‘Jewish 
problem” as a first step toward undermining the American way of 
life. This basic message, in which we appeal not to tolerance but to 
the self-interest of our fellow-citizens, and many corollary themes, is 
conveyed via a wide variety of media—newspapers and periodicals, 
radio, pamphlets, cartoon books and speeches. To these is now being 
added a new medium of rapidly growing importance, the educational 
film. 

Besides the so-called mass approach—the appeal to the general 
public—the Department also undertakes a class approach, differ- 
entiating its basic theme to meet the particular interests of special 
groups within the population, such as organized labor, church groups, 
women, veterans and youth. We know that the number of non-Jews 
who can be influenced to fight anti-Semitism for the sake of the Jew 
is small compared with the number who will fight it for their own 
sake. For each of these groups the staff includes one or more special- 
ists. ‘To their number has now been added a specialist in business 
and industry, an extremely important group to keep lined up for the 
preservation of the American way of life. It is the function of these 
specialists to work with non-sectarian organizations in the respective 
areas, to enlist the cooperation of leading personalities who mold 
opinion among them, and to devise, in collaboration with them, 
programs designed to further wholesome attitudes among their 
millions of members. 

In our constant striving to perfect our materials and to sharpen 
our procedures, invaluable aid has been forthcoming from our 
Department of Scientific Research, established in 1944. The experts 
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of this Department enable us to evaluate and improve our techniques 
and materials by subjecting them to scientific tests. This Department 
is also conducting a number of long-range studies, which are expected 
to throw important light on the causes of anti-Semitism, and perhaps 
to point the way to more fundamental methods of combatting it. 

Our Community Service Department supplies local community 
public relations organizations and key individuals over the country 
with advice and information, educational materials and_ project 
suggestions, both by correspondence and by the visits of field workers 
to communities. In meeting its problems, this Department has had 
the guidance of Mr. Jerome J. Rothschild. 

At our last Annual Meeting it was announced that the American 
Jewish Committee would sponsor and finance a new non-sectarian 
organization to be known as the National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions. This organization, under the presidency of Mr. Frank L. Weil, 
who also serves as chairman of our own Community Group Discussion 
Service Committee, is now a full-fledged reality, operating in six 
selected communities. Its purpose is to apply to civilians the group 
discussion technique which was found so useful by the Army in 
replacing ignorance with knowledge and eradicating misconceptions 
and prejudices. It is not contemplated that this project will continue 
indefinitely to depend exclusively upon your Committee for its 
financing, but rather that it will attract support from many groups 
and individuals of all creeds and walks of life. 

In 1946 your Committee took a position on two questions which 
have been greatly concerning the American Jewish community. The 
first of these was discrimination in higher education. This discrimina- 
tion, which has long existed, became extremely acute in 1945-46. 
In order to consider how best to meet this problem, the American 
Jewish Committee in October convoked a Conference on Higher 
Education for Jews, attended by more than twenty Jewish trustees 
of colleges, professors, educational experts and communal workers. 
Their recommendations, subsequently approved by your Adminis- 
trative Committee, call for four lines of action: (1) direct approach 
to educational institutions and associated groups; (2) support for 
the extension of public facilities for higher education; (3) education 
of the public to the need for doing away with educational discrimina- 
tion and (4) appropriate governmental action, including legislation. 

Another delicate problem on which your Administrative Com- 
mittee took action in 1946 concerned religion and the public schools, 
specifically the Released Time Plan, whereby school children 
whose parents so desire, are freed from the schoolroom one or more 
hours a week in order that they may receive religious instruction at 
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centers maintained by their respective faiths. This plan, now opera- 
tive in forty-seven states, and strongly backed by both Protestant 
and Catholic leaders, has been characterized by many abuses, giving 
rise to legitimate fears that the plan may be an entering wedge for 
the introduction of religious instruction into the classroom. Your 
Administrative Committee therefore reaffirmed our conviction that 
religious training is properly the concern of the home and of the 
church and synagogue, and not of the public school; declared the 
Dismissed Time Plan, whereby the school week is shortened for all 
children, and the school undertakes no responsibility to enforce the 
attendance of children at religious classes, less objectionable than 
Released Time; and recommended establishment of an inter-denom- 
inational commission to supervise the operations of Released Time, 
where operative, and to eliminate its abuses. 

In addition to our elaborate program of working in behalf of the 
Jewish community with other elements of the public, we have an 
obligation to work with Jews themselves. We are, therefore, as you 
know from the discussion last night, evolving a program designed to 
strengthen their inner defenses and to help them to make a complete 
adjustment to American life without sacrificing the religious and 
cultural values which are their immemorial heritage. 

Though our cultural program has only recently come into the 
forefront of our thinking, it marks no essential departure from, but 
rather an extension of, the traditional philosophy of the American 
Jewish Committee, which abjures Jewish nationalism and assimila- 
tion alike. We have long recognized that the American Jewish 
community, to be strong and healthy, must be informed. For many 
decades, in the American Fewish Year Book, the organization has pre- 
pared the standard and indispensable record of information of 
interest to American Jews. Our Library of Jewish Information, whose 
operations are now directed by a committee headed by Prof. Salo 
W. Baron, makes a notable contribution by the numerous publi- 
cations embodying its careful researches. Supplementing them is our 
monthly magazine, Commentary, which reflects the many facets of 
Jewish life in America. Barely in its second year, Commentary is 
already the acknowledged leader among Jewish periodicals. Credit 
for its achievement is due not only to the editorial staff, but to the 
Commentary Publications Committee, of which Mr. Ralph E. Samuel 
is Chairman. 

Proud though we have reason to be of these publications, we must 
recognize that it is only as a by-product that they promote Jewish 
adjustment. A program aimed directly to that end is required. At 
the Executive Committee meeting in May, there was a consensus 
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that many Jewish children are growing up without adequate prep- 
aration; that many Jewish adults are baffled in their attempt to 
orient themselves to the real meaning of their Jewishness and to an 
appreciation of our fine heritage, history and culture; and that the 
American Jewish Committee, without encroaching upon the priori- 
ties enjoyed by other religious and secular organizations, could and 
should develop appropriate educational concepts and program 
suggestions. A lay committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Alan 
M. Stroock, is guiding the staff in evolving an appropriate program. 


Chapter Program 


Notable progress during. the past year was made in the develop- 
ment of our chapter program, now emerging from its experimental 
stage. Many problems of organization, of functioning and of the 
relations of the chapters to the national organization have arisen. 
These have now been assiduously studied by our Community Activi- 
ties Committee, composed of chapter leaders from all over the coun- 
try, under the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Willen. Its carefully con- 
sidered recommendations are about to be submitted to the Executive 
Committee, and are expected to determine our future chapter policy. 


Meanwhile, we have been building gradually and solidly. We are 
not seeking a mass membership, but rather a cross-section member- 
ship composed of men and women influential in their respective 
communities with a great variety of economic, social and vocational 
background, but like-minded in the sense that all are concerned with 
the perpetuation of Jewish life both here and abroad, while at the 
same time they are fully identified with American life as a whole. 
In an interim report, submitted to the Executive Committee in May, 
the Community Activities Committee, without setting any ultimate 
maximum, recommended a chapter membership of 10,000 as our 
goal for the next few years. With a present membership of 6,700 we 
are well along towards that goal. 

Our chapters have not only provided us with a larger constit- 
uency, but have proved to be of great functional value. More and 
more the thinking of our members around the country is being re- 
flected at the Committee’s center. More and more, too, they are prov- 
ing helpful in implementing our national program on the local scene. 
Thus, their help has been of enormous value in connection with the 
current effort to liberalize immigration. The chapters are also prov- 
ing a most effective medium for communicating our point of view to 
the communities. 
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Other of our activities have likewise contributed to a greater under- 
standing of the American Jewish Committee in the year just past, and 
with understanding has come appreciation. Our Committee Reporter 
continues to bring to the attention, not only of our own members, 
but of a large number of Jewish community leaders, knowledge of our 
purpose and activities. We have worked constructively with other 
Jewish organizations, despite ideological differences, wherever a 
mutuality of objective exists and no sacrifice of principle is involved. 


In the domestic field, we cooperate continuously with other 
agencies through the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. Our President and the Chairman of our Administrative 
Committee represent us on the Executive Committee of that organi- 
zation; Mr. Ben Herzberg is the chairman of its Legislative Informa- 
tion Committee; and several other members, as well as members of 
our staff, serve on its various sub-committees. 


Joint Defense Appeal 


Many of our members—men like Mr. Gustave Berne and Mr. 
Albert H. Lieberman, to mention only two—have been making an 
invaluable contribution by representing us in the fund-raising efforts 
of the Joint Defense Appeal of the American Jewish Committee and 
the Anti-Defamation League. Thanks to them, we have had strong 
representation in that agency. Full and active support by our mem- 
bers throughout the country is assured to the newly organized 
National Council of the Joint Defense Appeal, of which Mr. Donald 
Oberdorfer, a member of our Executive and Administrative Com- 
mittees, is Chairman. To the able, self-sacrificing men who are 
making it possible for your organization to obtain the financing 
required by its expanding program, the deep gratitude of the entire 
membership is due—as it is to all of the devoted members who have 
served us throughout the year, not only in the fund-raising effort, 
but in the organization and the work of chapters, in service on our 
Administrative Committee, under the able chairmanship of Mr. 
David Sher, and on our numerous sub-committees, and as our repre- 
sentatives at conferences with other organizations. 


George X. Medalie 


The year which brought us great access of new strength also be- 
reaved us of two of our most distinguished leaders. Shortly after his 
notable career as a lawyer was crowned by his appointment to the 
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highest court of New York State, and after his fellow-members, in 
recognition of his great service to the American Jewish Committee as 
Chairman of its Foreign Affairs Committee, had elected him Honor- 
ary Vice-President, Judge George Z. Medalie was taken from us. 
His memory will long continue to inspire us. 


Max M. Warburg 


Within the last few weeks we lost another venerated member of 
our Executive Committee, Mr. Max M. Warburg. An outstanding 
leader of the Jewish community in his native Germany, his sense of 
responsibility for his fellow-Jews continued unabated during the 
last years of his life in this country, and his extraordinary knowledge 
of men and affairs proved invaluable to our Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Conclusion 


And now we enter upon the first year of our fifth decade. Our high 
task, so nobly conceived forty years. ago, so devotedly pursued 
throughout four decades, goes on. It has, indeed, under the impact 
of changing conditions, attained a magnitude undreamed of by our 
founders. To carry out the mandate laid down by them, it has be- 
come necessary to expand our staff in recent years until it now totals 
224 men and women, in New York, in Washington and in the field. 
Thanks to the creative inspiration and the great administrative 
talents of our Executive Vice-President, Dr. John Slawson, these 
staff members are co-workers in a closely knit organization, serving 
a cause in which they deeply believe. 

On our organization rests today a responsibility heavier than it 
has ever been before. With European Jewry decimated and its 
surviving communities struggling desperately with scanty resources 
to rehabilitate themselves; with a crisis appallingly great in Palestine; 
with 200,000 homeless Jews leading a bare existence rather than a 
life in camps in Central Europe; with the seeds of anti-Semitism 
scattered by the Nazis still sprouting in both hemispheres, the chal- 
lenge to the American Jewish Committee is of unprecedented enor- 
mity. That challenge we hereby solemnly pledge ourselves to meet. 
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Dr. SoLoMON GRAYZEL, Editor 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of The Jewish Publication 
Society of America was held at The Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia, on Sunday evening, April 27, 1947. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner at Dropsie College attended by the 
Officers, Trustees, and members of the Publication Committee. 


The President, Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., called the meeting 
to order at 8:30 P. M. and introduced the Rev. Dr. Harry W. 
Ettelson, of Memphis, Tennessee, a member of the Publication 
Committee, who delivered the following opening prayer: 


O our God and God of our Fathers, unto Thee we look as 
the abiding source of all that is best and highest. Devoutly we 
thank Thee for the many blessings we have received at Thy ° 
hands,—material blessings, yea, and blessings of the spirit. 
With equal devoutness we seek Thy guidance in the larger 
tasks and duties which are ours today. 


Be Thou with us, we pray Thee, as we gather here in annual 
meeting to make account of the activities of our Society the 
past year and to make earnest plans for the future. O that 
we may merit Thy gracious favor and receive the seal of Thy 
divine approval as we strive through our publications to 
further the time-honored traditions of Israel as the People of 
the Book. Bless Thou the members of our Society at large 
who over the years have given moral and material support to 
our cause. Bless those who in office have given so unselfishly 
of themselves and rendered such zealous and devoted service. 
Bless unto our good,—our ever-renewing good, the memory 
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of him in particular who was pre-eminently our benefac- 
tor,—that high minded, noble-hearted, liberal-handed leader 
in American Israel, to the centennial of whose birth we are 
reverently dedicating tonight’s program. 

In the fervent words of Thy psalmist of old we humbly 
invoke Thee, saying, “Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us and establish the work of our hands,—yea, the work 
of our hands establish Thou it. Amen. 


The President appointed a Nominating Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Al Paul Lefton, Chairman, Mr. Lester Hano, 
and Mr. Howard A. Wolf. 

The President then read his annual report. which was 
accepted and ordered printed in full in the current Year Book. 
(See pages 809-20). 

The,report of the Treasurer, Mr. Lester Hano, which had 
been distributed, was accepted and ordered printed in the 
current Year Book. (See pages 836-37). 

The President then called on Rev. Dr. Mortimer J. Cohen, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, to present the 
memorial resolutions on the death of two of The Society’s 
authors, Elkan N. Adler and Salomon Posener. These resolu- 
tions were adopted by a rising vote and ordered printed in 
the current Year Book. (See page 839). 

Mr. Bernard L. Frankel, The Society’s solicitor, presented 
the following resolution: ““That the action of the Officers 
and Board of Trustees of The Jewish Publication Society of 
America in purchasing for the use of The Society the premises 
known as 222 and 224 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the sum of $50,000, of which payment was made in cash 
in the amount of $15,000 and the balance of $35,000 by a 
mortgage with interest at the rate of 4.4 percent per annum, 
payable within ten years in semi-annual installments of $1,750 
each, is hereby approved, ratified and confirmed.” The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

The President called on Mr. Al Paul Lefton, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, to present his report. The 
following report was unanimously adopted: 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee takes pleasure in presenting 
this report. 

The Constitution calls for fifteen Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
We recommend the re-election of the following: 


SAMUEL BRONFMAN, Montreal 

Rev. Dr. HENRY CoHEN, Galveston 
Mark Eisner, New York 

Hon. Asram I. Erxus, New York 

Mrs. Mosss P. Epstein, New York 
Mrs. BARNETT E. KopetMAN, New York 
James MarsHAui, New York 

Henry Monsky, Omaha 

Hon. JosEpH M. Proskauer, New York 
Dr. A. S. W. RosenBacu, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Louis A. Rosett, New Rochelle 
Hon. Murray SEASONGOOD, Cincinnati 
FRANK L. WEIL, New York 

Mrs. JosEPH M. WELT, Detroit 

Rev. Dr. STEPHEN S. WisE, New York 


We recommend the re-election of the following Trustees for 
a period of three years: 


WALTER H. ANNENBERG, Philadelphia 
LreE M. FRIEDMAN, Boston 

LIONEL FRIEDMANN, Philadelphia 

Rev. Dr. Sotomon GoLpMAN, Chicago 
LesTER HAno, Philadelphia 

Rev. Dr. Louis L. Mann, Chicago 


We recommend for election for a three-year term Mr. 
FRANK NEWBURGER, whose grandfather was the first President 
of The Society. We recommend for election for a one-year 
term Mr. Sipngey NEuMANN, of Philadelphia. 


The Nominating Committee respectfully asks that this 


meeting draft Mr. J. Soris-ConHEn, Jr., for his fifteenth term 
as President. 
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The Nominating Committee is honored in presenting the 
name of Justice Horace STERN for re-election to his thirty- 
sixth term as Vice-President. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Au Paut LEFTon, Chairman 
LEstER HANo 
Howarp A. WoLrF 


The President, on behalf of his fellow Officers and Board 
members, thanked the Nominating Committee for the confi- 
dence in the administration and suggested that at the com- 
pletion of his fifteenth year a new President should be elected. 

The President called on Judge Louis E. Levinthal to report 
on the morning and afternoon sessions of the Publication 
Committee. ides Levinthal reported briefly @n the report 
of the special Planning Committee, headed by Dr. Jacob R. 
Marcus, of the appointment of an Executive Committee of 
eleven members which could act in emergencies, and of the 
five year plan which was considered and adopted in principle. 
He spoke of his optimism as to the future of The Society and 
of The Society’s indebtedness to the men comprising the 
Publication Committee and the Board of Trustees, who come 
regularly to meetings and plan for The Society’s future growth. 

The President asked the Vice-President, Hon. Horace Stern, 
to act as Chairman for the balance of the evening, the 
topic to be “Jacob H. Schiff and His Contributions. to The 
Jewish Publication Society of America.” Justice Stern com- 
mented on the fact that in his thirty-five years as Vice- 
President he had acted as presiding officer first in 1916 when 
the late Jacob H. Schiff delivered the address of the evening, 
the only time when Mr. Schiff spoke before an annual meeting 
of The Society; again in 1940 when memorial exercises were 
held for the late Dr. Cyrus Adler; and at this meeting, since 
the President, himself, was to read a paper. Justice Stern 
stated that this meeting was set aside as a memorial meeting 
for Jacob H. Schiff, since 1947 marked the 100th anniversary 
of his birth. Mr. Schiff was the greatest benefactor The 
Society ever had, making an initial gift of $5,000 when The 
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Society was organized, $50,000 to the Bible Translation Fund, 
$50,000 to the Jewish Classics Fund, and $50,000 towards the 
establishment of the Hebrew Press. Besides his money, he 
encouraged and inspired those who organized The Society 
by reason of his own enthusiasm and his devotion to the cause 
for which The Society was founded. Mr. Schiff once stated 
that The Jewish Publication Society was the most important 
factor in stimulating the love of the American Jew for his faith. 
His presence abroad at the time of the organization meeting 
of The Society in May, 1888, prevented him from attending 
the meeting, but he did cable a message of good wishes and 
congratulations plus $5,000. 

Justice Stern introduced Rev. Dr. David Philipson, the 
‘Nestor’ of The Society, referring to Dr. Philipson as one 
of the three survivors of the organization meeting in 1888. 
Dr. Philipson had served as a member of the Publication 
Committee for fifty years, was a member of the Board of 
Editors of the Bible Translation, the Jewish Classics Com- 
mittee, and the Committee on the Commentaries of the Bible. 
He was the author of two books published by The Society, 
Old European Fewries and The Letters of Rebecca Gratz. In the 
words of Justice Stern, Dr. Philipson “is our grand young 
man.” Dr. Philipson then read a paper on “‘Jacob H. Schiff 
and the Bible Translation” which is printed on pages 821- 
25 of the Year Book. 

Justice Stern introduced Dr. Alexander Marx as “a 
kindly and extremely lovable gentleman and a distinguished 
scholar who, like Dr. Philipson, needs no introduction to the 
members of The Jewish Publication Society or indeed to any 
group anywhere which is interested in Jewish learning.’? He 
stated that Dr. Marx had been a member of the Publication 
Committee for thirty years, a member of the Jewish Classics 
Committee and the Committee on the Bible Commentaries, 
and had co-authored with Dr. Max Margolis their one oar 
Firstory of the Jewish People, published by The Society, and in 
the fall of 1947 The Society would publish his new book, 
Essays in Jewish Biography. Dr. Marx then read his paper on 
“Jacob H. Schiff and the Jewish Classics” which is printed 
on pages 827-30 of this Year Book. 
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Justice Stern introduced Mr. Solis-Cohen as “our third 
and last speaker, ladies and gentlemen, will be our own 
dynamic, efficient, and as the young people now say, super- 
duper, President, Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, ‘Jr. As you all know, 
there is being handed around now for ratification by the sev- 
eral states a proposed Constitutional amendment by which 
it is designed to prevent any future occupant of the Presi- 
dency to serve in that capacity for not more than 10 years. 
I hope if The Jewish Publication Society ever wants to adopt 
any similar amendment they will not make the limit 10 but 
make it 50, as long as Jack Solis-Cohen is willing to serve and 
remain as President, because his little talk tonight about 
stopping after a period of 15 years is just a little silly; I sup- 
pose it is one of Jacob’s dreams that he spoke about. Mr. 
Solis-Cohen has been a member of the Board of Trustees 
for 18 years. He was Acting Chairman of the Publication 
Committee from 1933 to 1938. He has been President for 
the past 14 years, and together with that amazing and incom- 
parable Executive Vice-President of ours, Maurice Jacobs, 
he has given the Society a veritable rebirth. Mr. Solis- 
Cohen is to speak to us on “‘Jacob H. Schiff and the Hebrew 
Press.» Mr. Solis-Cohen.”’ 

Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, Jr. read his paper on ‘“‘Jacob H. 
Schiff and the Hebrew Press” which is printed on pages 
831-34 of the Year Book. 

All three papers were greeted with applause. 

After resuming the chair, Mr. Solis-Cohen thanked Dr. 
Abraham A. Neuman, President of The Dropsie College for 
the hospitality of The Dropsie College building. A motion 
was made that greetings were to be extended to Dr. Solomon 
Solis-Cohen and Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulman who were unable 
to attend the meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 9:40 P. M. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MaurICcE JACOBS 


Secretary 
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At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, called immediately 
after the Annual Meeting, the following officers were unani- 
mously elected by the Board for the year 1947: Lester Hano, 
Treasurer, for his second term; Maurice Jacobs, Executive 
Vice-President and Secretary, for his twelfth term; Dr. 
Solomon Grayzel, Editor, for his ninth term. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MAvRICE JACOBS 


Secretary 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1946 


LaApiIEs AND GENTLEMEN: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I present my report 
on the activities of The Jewish Publication Society of America 
covering its fifty-ninth year and my own 14th report as your 
President. 


Necro.Locy: During the year, The Society lost two of its 
distinguished authors:—Elkan Nathan Adler, author of His- 
tory of the Fews of London and History of the Jews in Many Lands, 
who died on September 15, 1946, and Mr. Salomon Posener, 
the author of Adolphe Crémieux—A Biography, who died in 
October, 1946. Resolutions on the loss of these authors were 
adopted at a meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Publi- 
cation Committee on February 2nd and the resolutions are 
printed in Volume 49 of the American Jewish Year Book. 


New MEMBERS OF THE OFFICIAL FAmity: It was my privi- 
lege to welcome during 1946 the following new Honorary 
Vice-Presidents who were elected by virtue of their positions 
as heads of their respective organizations:—Mark Eisner, 
Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Frank L. 
Weil, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Mrs. Moses P. Epstein, Mrs. 
Louis A. Rosett, Mrs. Barnett E. Kopelman, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Welt. Three new Trustees were also added to the Board 
during the year: Mr. Walter H. Annenberg of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Lee M. Friedman of Boston, and Mr. Lester Hano of 
Philadelphia, who subsequently was elected Treasurer to 
replace Mr. Howard A. Wolf who requested that he be 
permitted to step aside after having completed 15 years as 
Treasurer of The Society. We also welcomed the following 
additional members of the Publication Committee: Dr. Alex- 
ander M. Dushkin, Dr. Israel Efros, Rev. Dr. Abraham J. 
Feldman, Marvin Lowenthal, Sh. Niger (S. Charney). 
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TREASURER’S REPORT: I wish to offer my official thanks to 
Mr. Lester Hano for his year’s work as Treasurer. He is a 
worthy successor to Mr. Wolf and has been most helpful and 
cooperative in working out many of our financial problems 
during the year. The condensed report of the Treasurer ap- 
pears on pages 836-37 of the Year Book. The Society operated 
at a loss of $10,720 during the year, due in part to the ever- 
rising cost of publication which has gone up over 50% in the 
past five years, to our reluctance to change the membership 
fees, to the cost of moving to our new building and to the 
general increased cost of doing business. We are carefully 
budgeting our expenses for 1947 in the hope that we will 
balance our expenses against our income, and perhaps make 
up part of the loss. The income from dues and book sales 
increased, but the income from the sales of the Press were 
reduced because of our return to a peace-time basis and the 
completion of all of our “war orders” for the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. The volume of business completed at the 
Press in 1946 was the largest peacetime volume in the twenty- 
five year history of the Press. 


New Home: For fifty-nine years, The Jewish Publication 
Society has wandered from office building to office building, 
from loft building to loft building, never having a permanent 
home of its own. As the position of The Society improved in 
recent years, we talked about a permanent home where all of 
the activities of The Society, the Executive Offices and the 
Press could be housed under one roof. That dream was 
realized during 1946 when we purchased 222-224 N. 15th 
Street as the permanent home for The Society. Here, in a 
well-constructed brick building, The Society has 15,000 square 
feet of space which should be ample to provide for the expan- 
sion of all departments and which will have the facilities, when 
completed, to handle a million dollars’ worth of business. 
Title was passed on July 16, 1946 and The Society took 
possession on October 1st, moving the Executive Offices and 
the stock rooms at that time. Part of the space was leased 
back to the former owners who will vacate not later than 
July 1, 1948, at which time the Press will be moved and for 
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the first time in The Society’s history, all of our facilities will 
be under the same roof. The cost of the building was $50,000 
and provisions were made for the amortization of a purchase 
money mortage of $35,000 so that the building will be com- 
pletely paid for within a ten year period. Renovations and 
alterations cost an additional $6,500. 


FEDERATION SUBVENTIONS: During 1946, we again had a 
slight increase 1n the sums allocated to us by federations and 
welfare funds. The Board of Trustees, after considerable 
thought, voted not to ask community funds for yearly alloca- 
tions on the same basis as heretofore and recommended that 
the small sums we formerly received be allocated to the 
United Jewish Appeal. This in no way indicates that The 
Society at some future time may not approach communities 
for support for a major project like the Hebrew-English Bible 
or for contributions towards an endowment fund. . 


Pusiiciry: I again want to thank the Anglo-Jewish press, 
the Yiddish press and the Hebrew press for their fine coopera- 
tion with our Society in providing us with so much free space. 
Unfortunately, we have no publicity budget and have to rely 
on the help of our friends to spread the word of The Society 
throughout the world. All we offer our friends of the “4th 
estate” are free books, and we have been sending our review 
books throughout the world. 


Jewish Book Monts AND Re ticious Book WEEK: Again I 
am pleased to report that your Society has played an impor- 
tant part in the celebration of the above two events, both of 
which have been very instrumental in promoting the reading 
of religious books which, of course, meant increased sales 
and memberships. 

Dr. Grayzel, our Editor, continued to serve as President of 
the Jewish Book Council of America which is sponsored by 
the National Jewish Welfare Board. His administration has 
been a very successful one. Your Executive Vice-President 
has served as a member of the Executive Committee and Dr. 
Mortimer J. Cohen, a member of our Publication Committee, 
has again served as Editor of In Jewish Bookland which has 
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done an outstanding job in publicizing Jewish books. We are 
rightfully proud of the part we are playing in the work of the 
Jewish Book Council. 

Religious Book Week, supported by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, brought to the attention of the 
reading public religious books of all faiths. In the list of 
Jewish books recommended for adults, The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews selected the following of our 
books; The Year Book, A Century of Fewish Life, For the Sake of 
Heaven, Harvest in the Desert, The Lionhearted, a total of five out 
of thirty books. Of a total of eight titles as classics, they 
selected Graetz’s History of the Jews, our Holy Scriptures, The 
Legends of the Jews and Memoirs of My People, 50% of the total. 


PusiicaTion DistripuTION: Each year we learn how to 
improve our methods of distribution and each year we reach 
another step in our plan of having “Jewish books in every 
Jewish home.” During this past year we were able to increase 
our distribution both at home and abroad through making 
use of the facilities of wholesalers, who had salesmen through- 
out the country. Our books are now appearing in book stores 
and in department stores which formerly ordered our books 
only when they had an actual order. Now they are stocking 
our books. Similarly, our distribution overseas has been 
extended through two agencies, one handling England, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and the other South Africa 
and the Rhodesias. The Society continues to investigate every 
possible method of increasing the distribution of our books. 

During 1946 we distributed 134,035 books of which 56,360 
were on membership and the balance on sale. The Bible still 
continues to lead in the number of sales. Any general publisher 
would be happy to have such books as The Legends of the Jews, 
Graetz’s History of the Jews, Marx and Margolis’ A History of 


the Jewish People and other such titles on his list which would 
insure constant sales, 


Reprints: Again The Society has a sizable list of reprints 


which we printed in order to keep our stock in good condi- 
tion:— 
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Copies 

The Holy Scriptures 27,000 —- 20th printing 
Sefer Ha-‘Ikkarim (5 volumes) 2,300 — 2nd printing 
Selected Poems of Fehudah Halevi 2,300 — 4th printing 
The Pharisees, Volumes I and II 2,000 — 3rd printing 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 1,000 
Yiddish Tales 2,000 
What the Moon Brought 7,400 — 4th printing 
Sabbath: The Day of Delight Z,000==—= > Srd* printing 
The Legends of the Jews, 11 3,000 — Oth printing 
The Legends of the Jews, VI 3,000 — 3rd printing 
The Legends of the Jews, VII 4,500 — 2nd printing 
Graetz’ History of the Jews 3,000 sets 
History of the Jews in Russia and 

Poland, Volumes IJ and IT 2,000 — .- 2nd printing 
A History of Mediaeval Jewish 

Philosophy 2,000 — _ 5th printing 
Let Laughter Ring 4,000 — 5th printing 
Maimonides 2,000 — 3rd printing 
Playmates in Egypt 2,000 — 3rd printing 
For the Sake of Heaven 2,000 == 2nd printing 
The Young Champion 2,000 — 3rd printing 
Post-Biblical Hebrew Literature, 

Volume I 5,200: 2nd printing 
A Century of Jewish Life 3,000 — 3rd printing 
Rembrandt, The Jews and the Bible 5,800 — 2nd printing 
Pathways Through the Bible 12,800 — 2nd printing 
Think and Thank 1,500 
David the Giant Killer 2,300 — 5th printing 
Kiddush Ha-Shem 2,300 — 4th printing 


CARRY-OVER PUBLICATION PROGRAM: The year 1946 was 
just as difficult a year for the publication of books as were the 
war years. Shortages of paper, cloth and binding material, 
backlogs of work in the shops of our printers and binders, 
contributed to the delay in getting our books out on time. We 
carried over several of the books from the 1945 program which 
were completed in 1946. The Aleph-Bet Story Book by Deborah 
Pessin lived up to all of our expectations. The first edition 
of 7,200 copies was exhausted in one year and a reprint of 
10,000 copies was necessary. This beautiful book will be 
popular in our list of children’s titles for many years. Rem- 
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brandt, the Jews and the Bible by Franz Landsberger sold its 
first edition of 5,000 copies in very short order and a second 
printing of 5,000 copies was necessary in 1946. The book has 
been highly praised and is an excellent gift volume. Pathways 
Through the Bible by Mortimer J. Cohen came off press in 
May and the first edition of 9,600 copies was quickly exhausted 
and a reprinting of 13,000 copies ordered immediately. The 
praise which The Society has received for this book is the 
greatest we have had in many years. All groups in Jewish 
life, religious and secular, have endorsed the book, and here 
again we have a volume which is going to be ordered and 
re-ordered for many years. Our hope that this book would 
become a text book in schools has been realized. Cecil Roth’s 
History of the Jews of Italy, in a first edition of 6,000 copies, has 
been hailed by the critics as an excellent book, the first on the 
subject. The Book-of-the-Month-Club recommended Rem- 
brandt, The Jews and the Bible, The Jews of Italy, Son of the 
Lost Son, and Pathways Through the Bible. It is quite gratifying 
that four of the seven books which the Society published in 
its 1945 program were recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month-Club. 


1946 PuBLIcATION PRocRam: The River Jordan by Nelson 
Glueck was the first book of the 1946 program. It was a 
joint publication with the Westminster Press and our first 
edition was 5,000 copies. This beautiful book has received an 
excellent press and many of our members have written to us 
praising us for distributing what they considered the most 
beautiful book sent out on membership. A second order was 
placed at the end of the year to take care of our 1947 needs, 
as our co-publisher was going to press again. This book was 
recommended by the Book-of-the-Month-Club, but since our 
edition was limited to membership distribution, we did not 
profit by this advertising. The Spirit Returneth by Selma Stern 
had a first printing of 5,700 copies and had excellent reviews 
and was recommended by the Book-of-the-Month-Club. The 
Year Book again came off press late, in spite of our efforts to 
distribute it on time, and 5,650 copies were printed with the 
hope that a promotion would stimulate the sale of extra 
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copies. Unfortunately, we find the Year Book a very difficult 
book to sell. Zacob’s Dream by Richard Beer-Hofmann, a joint 
publication of The Society and the Johannespresse, was distri- 
buted early in 1947 as part of the 1946 program, and 6,000 
copies were printed for The Society’s edition and 2,000 copies 
of the trade edition. Acceptance of this book has been good. 

Little New Angel by Sadie Rose Weilerstein had a first 
printing of 10,000 copies and was an immediate success. The 
publication of this book again demonstrates the ever-present 
need for children’s books and the response of the buying 
public to a good Jewish juvenile. We are confident that the 
sales will justify our large printing. 

Judah Touro by Leon Huhner appeared in the spring with 
a first edition of 5,000 copies. We are gratified with the 
reception this book has received. 

The final book, Dr. Grayzel’s History of the Jews, formerly 
called Through the Ages, was due for distribution in July. This 
is one of the most ambitious projects in the history field that 
The Society has undertaken in many years. It will be the first 
one-volume illustrated history of the Jews in English and will 
contain 850 pages, many specially-drawn maps and will be 
profusely illustrated. The first printing of 7,000 copies will be 
distributed before the end of this year and a second printing 
necessary. 


PUBLICATION PLANS FOR 1947: The six books recommended 
by the Publication Committee and approved by the Board of 
Trustees are:—1. Blessed is the Match—The Story of Jewish 
Resistance, by Marie Syrkin; this book will be a joint pub- 
lication of the Society, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, and 
Alfred A. Knopf. 2. Essays in Jewish Biography by Alexander 
Marx. 3. The House of Nasi: Dona Gracia by Cecil Roth. 
4. American Overture: Jewish Rights in Colonial Times by 
Abram Vossen Goodman. 5. In My Father’s Pastures by Soma 
Morgenstern. 6. The American Jewish Year Book, Volume 49. 


MempBersuip Statistics: At the end of the year, The 
Society had a total of 10,046 members divided as follows: 
6,256 Annual Members, 3,495 Library Members, 268 Patron 
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Members, and the balance in miscellaneous memberships. 
Of this number, 3,323 new members were enrolled during 
1946 and 6,723 were re-enrollments. Each year we manage 
to increase our number of new members in numbers sufficient 
to overcome the cancellations which inevitably come to 
subscription organizations, and add a few extra to increase 
The Society’s roll. 


We are still studying new methods of enrolling members 
and retaining our old members. I would like to make an 
appeal to all Rabbis in America to lend their aid to The 
Society during its sixtieth year in the enrollment of new 
members. Those affiliated with congregations are our best 
prospects for membership, and if the Rabbis make available 
to The Society their congregational lists, we could then 
circularize them and obtain many new members at a very 
low cost. Every year, we receive letters from well-meaning 
members and friends telling us that our membership is too 
small and ought to be multiplied ten-fold. We agree with 
them but so far have been unable to discover a method of 
recruiting new members without an exorbitant cost of solici- 
tation. Some Rabbis have voluntarily conducted quiet cam- 
paigns in their own congregations which have resulted in 
many new members. Practically all of our solicitation is by 
direct mail which we find is both effective and economical. 


Press: When we completed our “‘war work” for The 
National Jewish Welfare Board, we anticipated a tremendous 
reduction in the volume of business at the Press and thought 
that we would fall back to under $50,000 per year, our volume 
prior to the war. To our amazement and satisfaction, the 
Press last year billed $107,965 worth of business, more than 
double our pre-war business, and with the number of contracts 
we have in work now, it seems that The Society can count on 
a minimum of $100,000 worth of business in 1947. When we 
move the plant to our new building, we will be able to operate 
more efficiently and expand our facilities. We are again 
training young men as operators. 


During the year 1946, we completed the following contracts 
at the Press: 
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Four issues of the Journal of Biblical Literature; four issues 
of the Jewish Quarterly Review; two issues of the Westminster 
Theological Journal; Volume V of the Jewish Book Annual; 
119,698 Abridged Prayer Books for the Jewish Welfare Board; 
Lassen’s Commentary on Gersonides; Year Book 55 for the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis; a second printing of 2,000 
copies of the Sabbath Prayer Book for the Jewish Reconstruc- 
tionist Foundation; the two Ginzberg Jubilee Volumes, one in 
Hebrew and one in English for the American Academy for 
Jewish Research; the National Interfraternity Conference 
Year Book; Volume XIX of the Hebrew Union College Annual; 
With Firmness in the Right for the American Jewish Committee; 
The Old Testament in Russian for the American Bible Society, 
Russian Self-Taught, a new Russian text-book; Volume XV 
of the Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search; the composition of the new conservative Daily and 
Sabbath Prayer Book; Chomsky’s Teaching Hebrew in Elementary 
Grades for the United Synagogue of America; several songsters 
and tests for the Jewish Education Committee of New York; 
the autobiography of Hannah Solomon, Fabric of my Life, for 
the Bloch Publishing Company; a reprint of Elements of 
Hebrew, Volume I for the Jewish Education Committee of 
New York and several other smaller contracts. 

The Press, each year, is becoming better known throughout 
the country and our reputation for excellent work makes it 
much easier to book additional contracts. 


Future Puans: In the early part of this report I mentioned 
that one of the books in our 1946 program was Jacob’s Dream. 
I have had my own Jacob’s Dream of what the friends of 
The Society should do to commemorate in 1948 the 60th 
year of our existence, and I am hopeful that with the aid 
of the loyal friends of The Society my dream will become a 
reality. The Publication Society has not made any general 
appeal for funds for many, many years, and it seems to me 
that we should now ask the American Jewish community to 
give us sufficient capital to properly operate our expanding 
activities. Our needs are modest and the sum I have in mind 
is not large in relation to present drives. We purchased the 
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building with a large mortgage, and for the alterations 


necessary and equity, have drawn upon our very limited | 


unrestricted bequests. I would like to see a fund of $150,000 


raised to aid The Society, and in this way, we would be able | 


to own our building free and clear of indebtedness and have 
working capital to carry out the extended program, which 


will enable us to substantially increase our membership as | 


well as give an opportunity for a larger number of books on 
Jewish subjects to be circulated. 


The Publication Society is in a unique position. It has | 
weathered many financial storms and has become a positive © 


factor in American Jewish life. This was emphasized to me 
repeatedly this winter during a trip I took to the West Coast 
where I spoke of the work we are doing before three congre- 
gations and at the Hillel Foundation at the University of 
California. I found a genuine interest in The Publication 
Society which could be turned into actual memberships if we 
were Only in a financial position to do the necessary promo- 
tional work. 

The new unabridged GraEtz’ History of the Jews is now 
in preparation, and just a few days ago the contracts were 
returned from Palestine signed by Dr. Judah L. Magnes for 
the newest project of The Society, a Hebrew-English Bible, 
to be done in cooperation with the scholars from the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. 


The Publication Committee has just recommended a long- 


range unified program for the next five years. Mr. Howard 


Wolf has generously sent in a check to start our 60th Anni- 
versary Fund — apparently I talk in my sleep. I am also 
happy to announce a gift of $1,000 from the Solis-Cohen 
Family Fund in honor of Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen, one of 
the founders of The Society. In fact, I am very hopeful that 
my “‘Jacob’s Dream” will come true. 


APPRECIATION. Our membership has continued to show a 
steady growth and the number of resignations have been kept 
to an irreducible minimum. Our field staff, Mrs. Pearl Foster 


| 
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Roseman and Mr. Sidney Marcus, are continuing the policy of 
placing our membership on a sound foundation which has 
been supplemented by a successful solicitation of new mem- 
bers by mail. Every time we get an order for the purchase of 
some of our books from non-members an effort is made to 
change that buyer into a permanent member. 

To the members of our ‘“‘Official Family’’—the Publication 
Committee and the Board of Trustees—I desire to express my 
personal appreciation of their co-operation and assistance in 
formulating the policies and the publishing program of The 
Society. 

During the year we had joint meetings of the Publication 
Committee and Board of Trustees, which were very well 
attended and were successful in formulating the present pro- 
gressive publishing program of The Society. 

To Judge Louis E. Levinthal, Chairman of the Publication 
Committee, I particularly desire to express my appreciation, 
for though he is active in many communal activities, he has 
given much of his time and attention to The Society and made 
many splendid suggestions for the furtherance of our pub- 
lishing program. 

Mr. Maurice Jacobs, our Executive- Vice-President, is seek- 
ing an assistant and hopes to have the time to devote more of 
his energies to reducing publication costs, securing new 
contracts for the press, enlarging our activities with other 
Jewish organizations and general publishers, work which he 
likes and does so well. Dr. Grayzel’s editorial duties are now 
on a full time basis and with his own office in our building he 
now can do his work with some degree of privacy and quiet 
with a reference library close at hand. 

Mr. Skaraton, the Superintendent of the Press, is looking 
forward to moving with enlarged facilities, and has carried on 
so capably in the face of almost unsurmountable manu- 
facturing difficulties. 

To the members of our staff in the office and at the Press, 
I also extend my thanks on behalf of the Board, for their loyal 
work, particularly for carrying out our program in the face of 
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moving, and the many problems in securing the necessary 
paper and materials needed in the manufacture of books. 

With our new building, an enlarged staff, increasing mem- 
bership and book sales, I am confident that the healthy growth 
of The Publication Society will continue during 1947. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Souts-CouEN, Jr. 


President 


JACOB H. SCHIFF AND THE 
BIBLE TRANSLATION 


Address by 


Dr. Davin PHILIPSON 


At the celebration of the 25th anniversary of our Jewish 
Publication Society, my dear friend, Dr. Cyrus Adler, who 
was translated to the Yeshzbah shel Ma‘alah a few years ago, 
read an exhaustive paper entitled, ““The Bible Translation.” 
He told in his inimitable fashion the story of the Bible trans- 
lation from its inception to that day in April 1913. That 
paper appears in the Year Book of 1913-1914. It is therefore 
unnecessary for me to give here and now the historical tale 
about the Bible translation. The task has been assigned to 
me to tell as best I can the story of the connection of another 
great spirit with what is, without any doubt, the premier 
achievement of our Society. I refer to that prince of Ameri- 
can Jewish philanthropists, Jacob H. Schiff, who with his 
usual generosity, contributed the sum of $50,000 for the fur- 
therance of the translation. 

At the dinner tendered to the Board of Bible Editors upon 
the completion of their great task, the first copy of the new 
translation was given by the Board of Trustees to each of the 
seven editors. [The seven were all present on that great oc- 
casion, although within the course of the following year, two 
of their number, Professor Solomon Schechter and Dr. Joseph 
Jacobs departed this life. Of the remaining five, only Dr. 
Samuel Schulman and the present speaker continue on this 
earth.] All the leading spirits of metropolitan Jewry were 
present at that dinner in New York, and heading them all 
was that towering spirit, Jacob H. Schiff. 

My contacts with this unusual man were most interesting. 
Two of these contacts, I take occasion to mention here. He 
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was in Cincinnati attending a convention of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. He admired my dear wife 
greatly. They left one of the meetings together. In his charm- 
ing way, he said to her, “You and I are very fond of Dr. 
Philipson, are we not?” What answer could that great lady 
give but an assent—which she did with fullness of heart. 


It will not be out of place for me to mention one other per- 
sonal incident. The Board of Bible Editors was holding a 
meeting in New York. A telegram was relayed to me from 
Cincinnati signed by Adolph S. Ochs. That newspaper titan 
wanted to know whether it would be agreeable to me to re- 
ceive a committee from Temple Emanu-El of New York, who 
were eager to consult me on an important matter. I informed 
Mr. Ochs that his telegram had been relayed to me, and that 
I was now in New York. He was greatly pleased and asked 
whether I could meet with the committee at luncheon. I 
assented readily. The luncheon took place at the Lawyers 
Club. Leading members of Temple Emanu-El were present, 
among them Jacob H. Schiff. The committee wished to know 
whether I would consider favorably a call to their pulpit. 
I told them why I could not give an affirmative answer, stat- 
ing my reasons. On the way from the meeting, Mr. Schiff 
said to me, ‘‘Your attitude today has raised the rabbinate 
one hundred percent in my eyes. Please tell me whether 
I can come to see you at your hotel to talk the matter over.” 
Naturally, I replied that I could not expect him to come to 
the hotel, but that I would gladly come to his home. His face 
beamed with satisfaction, and then and there we arranged 
that I would call the following day. After the opening ameni- 
ties, he said, “Since you will not come to New York to occupy 
our pulpit, can you recommend one of your colleagues?” 
My full answer I will not disclose. Sufficient to say that I 
recommended my favorite pupil and neighboring colleague 
of Louisville, Ky., Dr. H.G. Enelow. My advice was promptly 
acted on, and Dr. Enelow was elected Associate Rabbi to 
Dr. Joseph Silverman. 


Upon my request, Mr. Maurice Jacobs, our Executive 
Vice-President, examined the minutes of our Publication 
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Society, and transmitted to me the following resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Trustees in November 1913: 


RESOLVED, That the Society hereby accepts the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00) tendered by Mr. 
Schiff to be set apart as a special fund to be known as the 
“Bible and Commentary Fund” to which the Society 
may, in its discretion, add such other amounts as it may 
receive for that purpose or shall apply thereto out of any 
other monies belonging to it; that, subject to the approval 
of Mr. Schiff, this fund shall be known as “‘The Jacob H. 
Schiff Bible and Commentary Fund” or as “The Bible 
and Commentary Fund established by Jacob H. Schiff.” 
It is understood and agreed that this fund shall be exclu- 
sively devoted in perpetuity to defray the cost of prepar- 
ing, publishing and distributing the English translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures which the Society now has in 
course of preparation, and of any revision thereof that the 
Society may hereafter undertake, including the issuance 
of special editions of such translation or revision of the 
Scriptures, or parts thereof, with or without the Hebrew 
text in conjunction therewith; and to meet the cost of the 
preparation, publication and distribution of commentaries 
upon, or annotations of, the whole or any part of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and of exegetical, historical, philologi- 
cal and critical works relating thereto. 


RESOLVED, That the Society hereby undertakes and 
agrees to pay out of the above fund to each member of the 
Board of Editors of the Bible Translation, to wit: Cyrus 
Adler, Joseph Jacobs, Kaufmann Kohler, Max L. Margolis, 
David Philipson, Solomon Schechter and Samuel Schul- 
man, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500.00) 
within three months after the completion of their labors, 
it being agreed that by the term “the completion of their 
labors,’ shall be understood the reading of proof of the 
Bible translation. It is also understood that should any 
one of the seven persons named die before the date at 
which this payment shall fall due, that the sum would be 
paid to his surviving widow. 


I know not what disposition my fellow members of the 
Board of Bible Editors made of the check, but as for me per- 
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sonally, I felt that my work on the Bible translation was a 


labor of love for which I could not accept any material com- | 
pensation. I therefore turned over the check for fifteen hun- | 
dred dollars to the Hebrew Union College with the instructions | 
that the income be used annually for the establishment of an | 
Ella H. Philipson Prize Essay to be awarded to that student | 
of the Collegiate Department of the College selected by the | 
Faculty of the institution as having presented the best essay | 


on a biblical subject. Thirty odd years have rolled by since 
the first prize essay was chosen. It has developed into the 
Ella H. Philipson Graduate Fellowship in Jewish History 
established by myself in memory of my beloved wife. The 


conditions for the establishment for the Fellowship are stated | 


as follows: 


This Fellowship in the amount of seven hundred and | 
fifty dollars, plus the income from the former Ella H. | 
Philipson Prize Essay Endowment, is to be awarded to | 


a worthy graduate of the Hebrew Union College who, in 
the judgment of the Faculty, evinces particular ability 
in the field of Jewish History, preferably American Jewish 


History. If, however, in the judgment of the Faculty | 
there be no student who merits this Fellowship, the amount | 

















accruing and unawarded may be used for the publication | 


by the Hebrew Union College Press of a study in Post- 
Biblical Jewish History, preferably American Jewish His- | 
tory. This study may be the work of the Fellow in the > 


Department of History, or an alumnus of the Hebrew 
Union College, or a member of the Department of History 
of the Hebrew Union College. These publications shall 
bear upon the title page the inscription: ““The Ella H. 
Philipson Memorial Publications in American Jewish 
History.” 


Owing to the war, this Fellowship was not applied for until 
this past year, when it was awarded to Rabbi Bertram Korn. 
The sum accumulated during the years when the Fellowship 
was not awarded has been turned over to Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, 
Professor of History, for the publication of his study, Communal 
Sick Care in the German Ghetto, which is now in press and will 
appear shortly. Thus, indirectly, the original gift by Jacob 
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H. Schiff of fifteen hundred dollars to myself as one of the 
Board of Editors of the Bible Translation has now become 
the source of a fine study from the pen of a member of the 
Publication Committee of our Society; and the well-known 
talmudic saying, mitzvah goreret mitzvah, that one good deed 
leads to another, is once again beautifully verified. 

The Bible translation has become the best seller of our 
Publication Society. That translation was made _ possible 
largely through the aid given by Jacob H. Schiff. Others 
have told of his other benefactions; but if he could return to 
earth, on this one hundredth anniversary of his birth, to tell 
us which of his benefactions gave him the greatest satisfaction, 
I feel sure that his answer would be his connection with the 
Bible translation. For that aid, we are profoundly grateful 
and through this memorial meeting, we register our gratitude. 
I close with a soulful expression honored by time and hallowed 
by numberless instances: <echer tzaddik li-berakah, the memory 
of the righteous is a benediction. Such a righteous man was 
Jacob H. Schiff. 
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JACOB H. SCHIFF AND THE 
JEWISH CLASSICS 


Address by 


Dr. ALEXANDER Marx 


The subject assigned to me is Mr. Schiff’s share in the pub- 
lication of the Jewish Classics. In this instance, too, it was 
an old plan of The Society, the execution of which was made 
possible through Mr. Schiff’s beneficence. The actual enter- 
prise, however, was due entirely to his initiative. If I under- 
stand the sequence of events aright, it was Mrs. Schiff who 
first suggested to her husband that he might emulate the 
work of her brother who was publishing the Greek and Latin 
classics, over 360 volumes of which have appeared of Greek 
and Latin text with English translation. She urged Mr. 
Schiff to perform a similar task for Jewish literature. 

In May, 1914, shortly before the work on the Bible was 
finished, Mr. Schiff wrote to Mr. Simon Miller, then Presi- 
dent of The Jewish Publication Society, a letter which I will 
read: 


Dear Sir: 

After divers conferences with Prof. S. Schechter, Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger and Dr. Cyrus Adler, I have come to 
the conclusion to make an offer to the Jewish Publication 
Society, to place at its disposal the sum of $50,000—to 
be held as a separate trust fund for the following purposes: 

The Society is to undertake to arrange for the publica- 
tion by it, to the charge of the trust fund thus created, of 
a series of books to be known as the “‘Jewish Classics,”’ 
such publication to be made under the direction of a 
Committee or Board to be composed of Dr. S. Schechter 
as Chairman, Dr. Cyrus Adler as Vice Chairman, Dr. 
Kohler, Judge Sulzberger, Dr. Philipson, Dr. Schulman, 
Dr. Friedlaender, Dr. Enelow, Dr. Marx and Dr. de Sola 
Mendes; such Committee or Board to have the entire 
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direction as to what should be included in this series, and 
the manner in which it should be published, until the 
trust fund in the hands of the Publication Society shall 
have become exhausted. 


And it goes on to give further instructions about the position 
of The Publication Society. 

To the ten members of the original Classics Committee, 
as it was called, three more were added at the. first meeting; 
and after the deaths of Professor Friedlander, Professor 
Davidson and after the death of Judge Sulzberger, Dr. 
Solomon Solis-Cohen joined the Committee. After the death 
of Dr. Schechter, Dr. Adler naturally became the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

The Classics'Committee prepared a plan and a list of works. 
At that time we had the optimistic hope that it would be pos- 
sible with this money at our disposal to produce no less than 
twenty-five volumes; we thought some thirty-five Hebrew 
texts, besides selections of poetry and other works, could be 
published with the same money. We were, of course, too 
optimistic and enthusiastic. The World War which followed 
so quickly and the rise in prices which it brought in its wake 
made it possible for the Classics Committee to publish only 
the nine titles in seventeen volumes. Of the literary classics, 
of which twenty-five volumes were originally planned, 
only six are actually represented in the publications. 

Another mistake we made was that we thought the size of 
the volumes would be much smaller than it turned out to be. 
We figured, for instance, that the Mekilta would form one 
volume; it actually was published in three. And we thought 
that four volumes of philosophy would suffice for three of the 
outstanding philosophers (Saadya, Crescas and Albo). Ac- 
tually we published five volumes of philosophical classics, 
but only one of the authors is represented. 

And so it went all along the line. Perhaps the best repre- 
sented among the actual publications is the field of poetry. 
In poetry we didn’t have such exceedingly long texts because, 
after all, it was possible at best to give only a selection. While 
we planned to have four poets represented, only three have 
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been published. The first one of the classics to appear in 
print was the volume of Ibn Gabirol, the text of which was 
prepared by Dr. Davidson and the translation by Israel 
Zangwill in 1923. To that was added in the next year the 
volume of Jehudah Halevi, according to Heinrich Brody’s text, 
translated by Nina Salaman, who had done such excellent 
work in this field. And finally in 1934, I believe, we had 
a volume of Moses ibn Ezra, based on the text prepared 
by Brody, which our dear Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen had 
translated. 

The Classics Committee took its task very seriously and 
had a large share in the execution of the undertaking. Not 
only did subcommittees prepare plans and instructions, but 
every book that was handed in was read and studied very 
carefully by at least two members of the Committee. At the 
meetings of the Classics Committee very elaborate reports, 
with all the details, were given, and occasionally long dis- 
cussions took place, not on general principles such as we 
discussed today, but on the question of how to interpret a 
particular passage, whether the author’s conception was right 
or whether we should correct it. My young friend here (Dr. 
Philipson) will confirm that we all did a real job in this work 
and gave a great deal of time and attention to every one of 
these books. Besides reading and discussing the text and giv- 
ing advice to the editors, we also had to see the books through 
the press, and some of us read proofs of one book or another 
and saw to it that it was as correct as possible, both in text and 
translation. 

Perhaps I may mention a very curious misprint which 
occurred in the book, but fortunately not in the final pub- 
lishing. In the Gabirol galleys the word ‘“‘Maker”’ had been 
spelled by the printer with a small ‘‘m.” Davidson wrote in 
the margin “Cap,” and in the next proof we found “Cap- 
Maker.” 

The Classics were seriously intended to represent the entire 
range of Jewish literature from the close of the Bible Canon 
up to some point in modern times, sufficiently long ago to be 
removed from current controversy. This plan was to demon- 
strate what is not generally known, even to the educated 
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world, that Jewish literary genius and thought did not end 
with the Bible but continued active throughout the ages in 
all the departments of literature. While we haven’t been able 
to do this for all the departments of Jewish literature, we 
wanted it done at least for the Classics Department, and it 
has been done. 

Mr. Schiff’s generosity in making these publications pos- 
sible proved to us also how much can be achieved if such an 
undertaking is begun with a considerable capital to start with. 
None of the editors of the various works would have been 
able to bring together so much material, so many of the edi- 
tions required to prepare an exhaustive edition, as these texts 
which you have seen represent. The seventeen volumes of 
the Classics collection are a significant contribution to Jewish 
learning, since they offer the best text of all the books included. 
At the same time, they make available to the layman a small 
cross-section of Jewish literature in attractive form. 

The Publication Society and the Classics Committee 
rightly decided to call these publications the Schiff Library 
of Jewish Classics, thus perpetuating the name of the bene- 
factor who, by his initiative, had made this undertaking pos- 
sible. It is a lasting monument to the vision of Mr. Schiff, 
one of our great leaders, whose interests were not limited to 
the needs of the present, and the information required in cop- 
ing with the problems of his time, but included a high appre- 
ciation of the scholarly and spiritual values of the past. 

We hope that, under the improved conditions of The Society 
at the present time, it may be possible to complete the pub- 
lication of the twenty-five volumes of the classics of Jewish 
literature, which we had planned originally, and in the future 
to carry on that work far beyond this modest goal, so as to 
make Jewish literature better known and more available 
to a larger public. At the same time, I think that the Classics 
were somewhat instrumental in bringing about the Hebrew 
Press, about which we shall soon hear. The fact that we had 
to publish the Classics in our own country after World War I 
was one of the points which helped to bring about the estab- 
lishment of this new department of our activity. 


De ba sd 


JACOB H. SCHIFF AND 
THE HEBREW PRESS 


Address by 
Mr. J. Soxis-ConHeEn, Jr. 


It is exactly a quarter of a century since the Press of our 
Society completed setting the type for its first book most 
appropriately the initial volume issued in the Schiff Library 
of Jewish Classics. The book represented the combined liter- 
ary efforts of three great Jews. The original Hebrew religious 
poems by Solomon Ibn Gabirol, the greatest of Mediaeval 
Jewish poets, and translated into English verse by Israel 
Zangwill, a great Jewish author introduced to the American 
public by our Society, with the text edited by Professor Israel 
Davidson, a distinguished authority on Hebrew poetry. 

The need for a Hebrew Press in America was first brought 
to the attention of the Society by Dr. Cyrus Adler in 1914, 
whose vision for the needs of the Jews in America, in fact 
throughout the world, was remarkable. His associates on 
the Board of Trustees agreed with him but thought the plan 
was too ambitious because of the capital expenditures neces- 
sary to cut the type and provide the mechanical equipment. 
However, Dr. Adler with the courage and enthusiasm which 
he gave unselfishly for so many activities of The Society, and 
with the assistance of Simon Miller, my predecessor as Presi- 
dent, very quietly by 1920 did secure a fund of $100,000, to 
establish the Press. Half of this sum was presented by Jacob 
H. Schiff, the greatest benefactor The Society has ever had; 
$25,000 was given by Louis Marshall, and the balance secured 
by Mr. Miller from among other friends of The Society. For 
the first time in the history of America’s Jewish Scholarship 
it was not necessary to go to Europe and Asia to set Hebrew 
texts with vowels, by machine, instead of by hand. 
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The growth of the Press from its humble beginnings to the 
finest foreign language press in the country with the largest 
assortment of Hebrew type faces in the world is one of the 
outstanding achievements of The Publication Society. 

The part it played during the last war can now be told for 
the first time. The United States Government wanted pam- 
phlets in the Cyrillic alphabet to be dropped from airplanes 
behind the enemy lines. Speed and accuracy were impor- 
tant and our Press was called upon to set the type for these 
pamphlets in Russian, Serbian, Croatian, and Rumanian. 
We also set some type for this purpose in Greek. 

Few of our directors and officers even knew our plant was 
so complete as to have the Cyrillic alphabet and personally 
I learned for the first time from our Executive Vice-President 
and Director of the Press, Mr. Maurice Jacobs, that Russian 
and other Slavic languages used this alphabet, just as for 
printing in English we use the Roman alphabet. 

During the war the Press also produced a tremendous 
number of Prayer Books and Haggadahs for the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, totalling approximately 2,500,000 volumes. 

While the Press was originally designed for the printing of 
the Schiff Library of Jewish Classics, it has used machinery 
and processes which revolutionized the art of Hebrew 
printing. 

For the first time in the history of Hebrew printing, vowel- 
points were set by machine as well as Biblical texts with 
musical accents. 

The Plant has since its inception been housed with Edward 
Stern & Co., as Julius Weyl, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, understood Monotype and generously offered to super- 
vise the installation and operation of the press during its early 
days, for which assistance The Society is eternally grateful. 

The original Hebrew type used was designed by Joseph 
B. Abrahams, Secretary of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
under the guidance of Dr. Cyrus Adler. It was designed after 
the 17th century type from the presses of Menasseh ben Israel. 


It has been much admired by scholars in Europe, Palestine 
and America. 
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Gradually other types in Semitic languages, as well as five 
beautiful English faces were added. Today the Press is equip- 
ped to do composition in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Arabic, 
Yiddish, Judeo-Arabic, Babylonian, Latin, Spanish, German, 
French, Russian, and other Slavic languages, as well as Eng- 
lish. At present we are completing the Pentateuch in the 
“Ragoli” language, used in Kenya in South Africa by Chris- 
tian missionaries. 

Our equipment has grown to eight keyboard machines, 
and five casting machines, and our equipment is said to have 
a present value of $250,000. The present staff includes fif- 
teen high grade craftsmen, many of them trained by us during 
the past ten years. 

In addition to setting the type for all our own publications, 
as well as various scientific magazines such as the Jewrsh 
Quarterly Review, and the Journal of Biblical Literature, the 
Press now has for customers practically every educational 
institution and learned Society in the country publishing 
books or articles in the Semitic languages. The list is impres- 
sive and includes Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Princeton, and Johns Hopkins Universities, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, American Oriental Society, American 
Academy for Jewish Research, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the Rabbinical Assembly, Hebrew Union 
College and Dropsie College. For the American Bible Society 
we set the Bible in the Russian language and other work in 
Serbian. Almost all of the new Jewish Prayer Books were set 
by us. 

The Press is now a complete plant and has outgrown its 
present quarters. It is ready to move to the new building, 
where four times the floor space will be used as soon as space 
is made available by our present tenant vacating. 

' In 1921 Dr. Adler wrote an article on Mr. Schiff’s life for 
the Year Book, which I have recently re-read. It has been 
reprinted to commemorate the 100th Anniversary of his birth 
which occurred January 10, 1947. The article speaks of Mr. 
Schiff being a constant reader of the Bible. 

It is really prophetic that the newest project of the Society, 
one that has been under discussion for over half a century, 
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has just been authorized by the Board of Trustees, a Hebrew- 
English Bible which it is hoped to bring out in cooperation 
with Dr. Magnes and scholars of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. A new beautiful type has been designed in Pales- 
tine and will be cut here. i 

I know of no finer tribute to the memory of Jacob H. Schiff 
than for the Press of The Jewish Publication Society, that he 
made possible, to undertake such a holy project to commemo- 
rate the 100th Anniversary of his birth. 
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Life Suan Friend | Patron | Library | Annual 
EMA eVOaArw. deere cs oe See cine 3 - 2 1 34 47 
ENTE OE es Sie AN ote ee - - - 2 5 20 
Californias .mvsc'.4 se sacks 2 - 2 4 52 - 288 
ColoradGsed ttc d ks - - - - 8 $4 
@onnecticutc me och ct. « - - 1 - 58 191 
DOGAWATES Rac cas cs farsa - - - 2 12 48 
District of Columbia...... = - - - 40 120 
LOMA sya sy eietote Sysvereiau wie 4 2 1 = 1 32 64 
Geonsa en iss og shaves - - - - 25 47 
DIB OIG Ret. a. coc ccs ORAM 1 - - 5 194 500 
MISGATI AR aes cisccieveaee nares - - - 2 39 51 
WOMAN re rps costo a 5 aya? guansts - - - 1 12 48 
ISOREUCKEVE 5. 5 gcc tus conan Deeeens - - - 2 5 35 
AEOUISIAIA vagus civil tisbars ques 1 - - - iS 33 
IVE AIIION caress «yo tare eee - 1 - - 24 29 
Mat Vand 5-c3. 6. levees uy where - - - 12 74 222 
Massachusetts........... 2 - 1 19 162 485 
WECRICATN Sie saris acco 1 - - 1 75 191 
INITIATES OLA he ooo och cosivter seers - 1 1 - 24 73 
INTISSOUTI teres ces deen & - - - - 44 148 
Nebraska. neicbes ohtec. chin - - - - 17 27 
ING Wal eLSeV ne sirnrcvcechaice 2 i 2 9 266 571 
ING weViorkens . 2255 le eiecstea ake 18 Z 21 144 2,562 3,697 
NorthiGarolina. tc sce ae = = = - 18 28 
NOMI eis gateetolerore et aes 5 - 1 4 116 315 
ORTAROMAUE «ho co care ce oe a - - - 10 17 
Oregoiereg es ede cieik is = = = = 9 23 
Pennsylvania... s. ..uneet 20 - 4 23 420 1,213 
Rhode Island. =. ..0...2; - = - 1 15 36 
South) Carolinal nc ccs. = = = = 13 34 
MENMeSSEe we... sstsrasc io eeeeste = = - - 15 34 
BU ORAS Mera tia cs Guns cor _ 1 - 3 43 87 
WAINZIMIA ERs oe stie is oo hte = fn = 1 1 33 115 
Washinetoniris. ccc aces = = = = 9 32 
WYeStaVineinia cits acveisciniers - - 1 1 9 17 
IWWASGOTGSII oS arecciie uyancee sues - - - 1 19 42 
Other States & Territories. - - - 2 291 78? 
PAT SET Ate es so nein are westaie - - - 1 3 26 
Australia & New Zealand. . - - - = 15 20 
Canadaracnincen sac tore ne - - 1 2 91 222 
Greate Britain ics cates. ce-cet! 3 - - 2 175 190 
Palestine ocrcicn cistdare teles - - = = 7 31 
SOUCKEATTICAy iii scone beperd 1 ~ - 1 189 161 
Other Countries.......... - - = = 358 354 

61 7 38 247 5,052 9,745 

meee 
LODAT ANTE MBE RSE MP en a. cyelyerersiciecdtete cl peinren ois Se haeaste 15,150 





1 Arkansas 3, Idaho 1, Kansas 6, Mississippi 3, Nevada 1, New Hampshire 4, New 
Mexico 2, Utah 3, Vermont 4, Wyoming 1, Puerto Rico 1. 

2 Arkansas 6, Kansas 11, Mississippi 13, Montana 3, Nevada 2, New Hampshire 7, 
New Mexico 4, North Dakota 5, South Dakota 1, Utah 8, Vermont 12, Wyoming 3, 
Hawaii 2, Virgin Islands 1. 

3 Belgium 1, Brazil 7, Egypt 7, Eire 3, Greece 1, Holland 1, India 3, Italy 1, Mexico 2, 
N. W.1.1, Netherlands 1, Panama 1, Phillipine Island 1, Portugal 1, Sweden 1, Turkey 
1, Venezuela 2. 

4 Brazil 2, B. W. I. 2, Chile 2, Denmark 1, Egypt 3, Eire 2, Guatemala 2, Holland 2, 
India 3, Iran 1, Iraq 1, Mexico 3, N. W. I. 2, Panama 1, Phillipine Island 2, Portugal 1, 
South Sea 1, Switzerland 1, Turkey 3. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


COMPARATIVE COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS 


Inventories 
Loans to Funds 
Building 


Plates, Copyrights, Plant and 
Equipment 


Prepaid Publication Costs.......... 
Prepaid Insurance 


Due from Employees 


Liabilities 


Loan Payable to Bank 


Loans Payable to Funds............. 


Accounts Payable 
Customers’ Deposits 


Accrued Expenses 


Insurance Premiums Payable......... 


Mortgage Payable 
Reserve for Hebrew-English Bible 


Reserves for Uncompleted Contracts. . . 


Reserve for New Equipment......... 


Surplus 


Dec. 31, 1946 


$ 3,073.85 
25,036.21 
106,554.79 


57,338.86 


2.00 
6,079.27 
4,117.54 
2,359.88 


$204,562.40 





$ 7,000.00 
47,510.62 
31,203.13 

6,763.85 
2,279.99 
408.36 
35,000.00 
15,000.00 
18,397.19 
17,091.37 
23,907.89 


$204,562.40 





Dec. 31, 1945 


$ 10,901.57. 
19,626.56 | 
82,432.44 | 

2,352.00 


2.00. 
1,606.00 
1,936.33 | 
2,397.23 


$121,254.13 














$ 18,845.19 
9,419.46 
2,112.08 
3,036.87 

952.84 
15,000.00 
22,087.81 
22,000.00 
27,799.88 


$121,254.13 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDS 


Principal and accumulated income 








OU NGS erga een ee an ree dca oe — $ 60,377.56 

Invested as follows: 

Bearers eet es) 2! CREEL IES $9235.07 - 
imavestmentss at COSt.. 4. soe. 4450: 10,600.00 = 
Inventory of Loeb Fund Publications. 2,031.87 == 
oansto the: Society... ..@s... oe 47,510.62 __ 60,377.56 

CONDENSED COMPARATIVE COMBINED 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1946 Dec. 31, 1945 

Income: 

IDES om Abode oo ee Nn eee $ 75,256.69 $ 71,487.13 
Contributions from Welfare Funds. . 3,386.75 3,281.25 
Wonationste Pei te ee ee 798.43 2,685.83 
alestLlebrewshress Sesppcirer ee, ok 97,788.20 131,536.63 
Sales, Jewish Publication Society.... 98,768.44 83,278.32 
USSHIEHREST cccparcepetes berm ee tree tae een Sd dete a 2,865.12 782.61 
IMSCeMANCOUS reat ee art en ee 4,657.51 4,814.83 

$283,521.14 $297,866.60 

Expenses, publication costs and 

HERORUES ee See ome wh Re Ms et amen 294,241.76 297,636.58 

TsOSsee Me pn ee. * U Bites ctrl tty le erat tet $ 10,720.62 — 

LOL RtOy SUN PIUS p.recerer = cigs aaa taee a == $ 230.02 

Contribution by Funds 

HOVMDUDUCAtONS pass. mayan sa ea 4,730.39 
$5,990.23 

Fund Account sales in addition 

to above: 
Blassicsten en ek cota es ore: 128153 
TE OCD eri sae oot Noo eee 2,562.00 
$4,349.53 


Respectfully submitted, 


LEsTER HANo 


Treasurer 





Sn Memoriam 
HENRY MONSKY 


In the death of Henry Monsky on May 2, 1947, The Jewish 
Publication Society of America has lost a faithful and devoted 
friend, who has served The Society as Honorary Vice-President 
since 1940. 


During his association with our Society, Henry Monsky 
facilitated friendly cooperation between The Hillel Founda- 
tions and The Society; he has rendered invaluable service 
through his interest in all Jewish cultural projects; he has 
been ever willing to give The Society his counsel and guid- 
ance whenever called upon. His name and his presence have 
been a constant source of encouragement to The Society in 


all its endeavors. 


In view of his association with us and moved by our deep 


sense of personal loss, the Officers and Board of Trustees have 


RESOLVED: That The Jewish Publication Society of 
America record their sorrow on the death of Henry Monsky; 
that a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes of 
The Society; that the family of the late Henry Monsky be 
apprised of our sympathy and condolences; and that this reso- 
lution be printed in Volume 49 of the American Jewish Year 
Book. 

J. Souts-CouEn, Jr., President 
Maurice JAcoss, Secretary 












Jn Memoriam 


Since we met at our last Annual Meeting, The Jewish Publication Society 
of America suffered the loss by death of two of its distinguished authors: 







E:xan N. Ap LER, who died on September 15, 1946, was the 
author of two of our books, Jews in Many Lands and The History 
of the Fews in London. Youngest son of Nathan Marcus Adler, 
Chief Rabbi of England, he was given wide opportunities to 
know Judaism and the Jewish people. He was by profession a 
lawyer. He travelled extensively and built a personal library of 
over 5,000 Hebrew manuscripts, incunabula, and other literary 
items. He held offices of responsibility and honor both in the 
Jewish and non-Jewish communities. He wrote many books and 
contributed articles to learned periodicals. 













SALOMON PosENER died in October, 1946. He was born in 
Minsk, Russia, and was a historian and writer. He early moved 
to France and in 1903 made his home in Paris. He was active in 
French journalism and acquired a broad and deep knowledge of © 
French history and politics. In 1933-1934 he wrote in French in 
two volumes The Biography of Adolphe Crémieux, an eminent 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies and a “champion of 
the Jews of France and the devoted protector of Jews wherever 
they were persecuted.”? This valuable book about a great Jew 
The Society had translated into English and published in 1940. 














The Jewish Publication Society of America deeply mourns the loss 
of these outstanding Jewish authors who have contributed their writings 
to our Society and have thus enriched the cultural life of American 
Jewry. It cherishes their memories. In grateful recognition of their 
part in the fellowship of Jewish authors of our Society, it has been 









RESOLVED that The Jewish Publication Society of Americaextends { 
to the families of these departed authors its heartfelt sympathy; that 
these Resolutions be spread on the minutes of The Jewish Publication 
Society; and that they be published in Volume 49 of the American 
Jewish Year Book. 








J. Souis-Cowen, Jr., President 
Maurice Jacoss, Secretary 
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CHARTER 


The terms of the charter are as follows: 


The name of the corporation is THE JEWIsH PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The said corporation is formed for the support of.a 
benevolent educational undertaking, namely, for the publi- 
cation and dissemination of literary, scientific, and religious 
works, giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion and in Jewish history and literature. 


The business of said corporation is to be transacted in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 

The corporation is to exist perpetually. 

There is no capital stock, and there are no shares of stock. 

The corporation is to be managed by a Board of Trustees 
consisting of fifteen members, and by the following officers: 


President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and 
such other officers as may from time to time be necessary. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Membership 


Section 1.—The Society shall be composed of Annual 
Members, Library Members, Patrons, Friends, Sustaining 
Members, and Life Members. Any person of the Jewish 
faith may become a Member by paying annually the sum 
of five dollars ($5), or a Library Member by the annual pay- 
ment of ten dollars ($10), or a Patron by the annual payment 
of twenty dollars ($20), or a Friend by the annual payment of 
fifty dollars ($50), or a Sustaining Member by the annual 
payment of one hundred dollars ($100), or a Life Member 
by one payment of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250). 

Sec. u.—Any Jewish Society may become a Member by 
the annual payment of ten dollars ($10). 

SEc. 1.—Any person may become a Subscriber by the 
annual payment of five dollars ($5), which entitles him or 
her to all the publications of The Society to which members 
are entitled. 


ARTICLE II N 
Meetings 


_ Section 1.—The annual meeting of The Society shall be 
held in the month of March, the day of such meeting to be 
fixed by the Directors at their meeting in the previous 
January. 

SEC. u.—Special meetings may be held at any time at the 
call of the President, or by a vote of a majority of the Board 


of Directors, or at the written request of fifty members of 
The Society. 


ARTICLE III 


Officers and Their Duties 


SecTIon 1.—There shall be twenty-one Directors, to be 
elected by The Society by ballot. 

At the annual meeting to be held in May, 1908, there 
shall be elected eleven directors, seven to serve for one year, 
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two to serve for two years, and two to serve for three years; 
and at every subsequent annual meeting, seven directors 
shall be elected for three years. 

Sec. 1.—QOut of the said twenty-one, The Society shall 
annually elect a President, Vice-President, and Second Vice- 
President, who shall hold their offices for one year. 

Sec. 11.—The Society shall also elect fifteen Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, in the same manner and for the same terms 
of office as the Directors are chosen. 

Sec. 1v.—The Board of Directors shall elect a Treasurer, 
a Secretary, and such other officers as they may from time 
to time find necessary or expedient for the transaction of 
The Society’s business. 

Sec. v.—The Board of Directors shall appoint its own 
committees, including a Publication Committee, which 
Committee may consist in whole or in part of members of 


the Board. 
The Publication Committee shall serve for one year. 


ARTICLE IV 
Quorum 
SEcTION 1.—Forty members of The Society shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
ARTICLE V 
Vacancies 
SEcTION 1.—The Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies for unexpired terms. 
ARTICLE VI 
Benefits 
SECTION 1.—Every member of The Society shall receive 
a copy of each of its publications approved by the Board 
of Directors for distribution among the members. 
ARTICLE VII 
Free Distribution 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors is authorized to 
distribute copies of The Society’s publications among such 
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institutions as may be deemed proper, and wherever such 
distribution may be deemed productive of good for the 
cause of Israel. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Auxiliaries 


SEcTION 1.—-Other associations for a similar object may 
be made auxiliary to this Society, by such names and in 
such manner as may be directed by the Board of Directors, 
and shall have the privilege of representation at meetings. 
Agencies for the sale and distribution of The Society’s publi- 
cations shall be established by the Board of Directors in 
different sections of the country. The Society shall have 
the right to establish branches. 


ARTICLE IX 
Finances 


SECTION 1.—Moneys received for life memberships, and 
donations and bequests for such purpose, together with 
such other moneys as the Board of Directors may deem 
proper, shall constitute a permanent fund, but the interest 
of such fund may be used for the purposes of The Society. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of those entitled to vote at any meeting of The 
Society; provided that thirty days’ notice be given by the 
Board of Directors, by publication, to the members of The 
Society. 
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